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ADDRESSES 


D!i;LIVKRKl>  ON  WKSTI-RN  TOl'K  SKm-MBHR  4  TO 
SEPTEMBER  25,  <.‘()N"nXT'En  FROM  PRECED¬ 

ING  VOLI'ME.  FROM  66TH  <'<)NtJRESS,  1ST  SESSION, 
SENATE  DOCUMENT  NO.  120. 

At  Convention  Hall,  Kans.vs  City,  Mo., 
September  6,  lyiy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  My  Fei.i.ow  Cocntrymen: 

It  is  very  inspiring  to  me  to  staiui  in  the  presence  of 
so  great  a  company  of  my  fellow  citizens  and  have  the 
privilege  of  performing  the  duty  that  I  have  cimie  to 
perform.  That  duty  is  to  report  to  my  fellow  citizens 
concerning  the  work  of  the  peace  conference,  am!  every 
day  it  seems  to  me  to  become  more  necessary  to  report, 
because  so  many  people  who  are  talking  about  it  do  not 
understand  what  it  was. 

I  came  back  from  Paris  bringing  one  of  the  greatest 
documents  of  human  history,  and  one  of  the  things  that 
made  it  great  was  that  it  was  penetrated  throughout 
with  the  principles  to  which  America  has  tlevoted  her 
life.  I.et  me  hasten  to  say  that  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  circumstances  of  the  work  on  the  other  sitle  of  the 
water  was  that  I  discovered  that  what  we  called  .^mcri- 
can  principles  had  penetrated  to  the  heart  and  t«i  the 
understanding,  not  only  of  the  great  peoples  of  bluropc, 
but  of  the  great  men  who  were  leailing  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  and  when  these  principles  were  written  intt» 
this  treaty,  they  were  written  there  by  common  consent 
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their  natural  birth  and  origin  in  this  dear  country  to 
which  we  have  devoted  our  life  and  service. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  spirit  and 
essence  it  is  an  American  document,  and  if  you  will  bear 
with  me — for  this  great  subject  is  not  a  subject  for 

oratory,  it  is  a  subject  for  examination  and  discussion . 

I  will  remind  you  of  some  of  the  things  that  we  have 
long  desired  and  which  are  at  last  accomplished  in  this 
treaty.  I  think  that  I  can  say  that  one  of  the  things  that 
America  has  had  most  at  heart  throughout  her  exist¬ 
ence  has  been  that  there  should  be  substituted  fur  the 
brutal  processes  of  war  the  friendly  processes  of  con¬ 
sultation  and  arbitration,  and  that  is  done  in  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  I  am  very  anxious  that 
my  fellow  citizens  should  realize  that  that  is  the  chief 
topic  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  'I'he 
whole  intent  and  purpose  of  the  document  is  expressed 
in  provisions  by  which  all  the  member  States  agree 
that  they  will  never  go  to  war  without  first  having  done 
one  or  other  of  two  things:  Either  submitted  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  controversy  to  arbitration,  in  which  case  they 
agree  to  abide  by  the  verdict,  or  submitted  it  to  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  which 
case  they  consent  to  allow  six  months  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  and,  whether  they  like  the  opinion  expressed  or  not, 
that  they  will  not  go  to  war  for  three  months  after 
that  opinion  is  expressed.  So  that  you  have,  whether 
you  get  arbitration  or  not,  nine  months’  discussion,  and 
I  want  to  remind  you  that  that  is  the  central  principle  of 
some  thirty  treaties  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  some  thirty  other  sovereign  na¬ 
tions,  all  of  which  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  sucli  an  agreement  with  France. 
We  have  such  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain.  We 
have  such  an  agreement  with  practically  every  great  na¬ 
tion  except  Germany,  which  refused  to  enter  into  any 
such  arrangement,  because,  my  fellow  citizens,  Germany 
knew  that  she  intended  something  that  did  not  bear  dis- 
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ciisslon,  ami  that  it’  she  hail  suianitteil  the  purpose  which 
led  to  this  war  to  so  much  as  one  montli's  discussion, 
she  never  would  have  dared  go  into  the  enterprise 
against  mankind  which  she  linally  <lid  go  into,  '{'here- 
fore,  1  say  that  this  principle  of  discussion  is  the  princi¬ 
ple  already  adopted  by  America. 

And  what  is  the  compulsion  to  do  this?  'I'he  compul¬ 
sion  is  this,  that  if  any  member  s'tate  violates  tliat  prom¬ 
ise  to  submit  either  to  arbitruticm  or  to  tiiscussion.  it  is 
thereby  ip.so  facto  tleemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of 
war  against  nil  the  rest,  'riien,  you  will  ask.  “Do  we 
at  once  take  up  arms  and  fight  them?”  Xo.  we  ilo  some¬ 
thing  very  much  more  terrible  than  that.  We  abstduteh 
boycott  them.  It  is  provided  in  that  instrument  that 
there  shall  be  no  communication  even  between  them  ami 
the  rest  of  the  world.  I  hey  shall  receive  no  gtiotls;  they 
shall  ship  no  goods.  'I'hcy  shall  receive  no  telegraphic 
messages;  they  shall  send  none.  'I’hcy  shall  receive  no 
mail;  no  mail  will  be  received  from  them.  ’I'he  nation¬ 
als,  the  citizens,  of  the  member  states  will  never  enter 
their  territory  until  the  matter  is  adjusted,  and  their 
citiz.ens  cannot  leave  their  territtjry.  It  is  the  nutst  com¬ 
plete  boycott  ever  conceiv'ed  in  a  public  document,  atid 
i  want  to  say  to  you  with  c<mfitlcnt  prediction  that  there 
will  be  no  more  fighting  after  that.  (Jentlemen  talk 
to  you  as  if  the  most  pnibahle  outcome  of  this  great 
combination  of  all  the  fighting  peoples  (»f  the  world  was 
going  to  be  fight:  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
essence  of  the  document  is  to  the  effect  tliat  the  proc¬ 
esses  shall  be  peaceful,  and  peaceful  processes  arc  mt»rc 
deadly  than  the  processes  of  war.  Let  any  merchant 
put  it  to  himself,  that  if  he  enters  into  a  covenant  and 
then  breaks  it  and  the  people  all  around  him  absolutely 
desert  his  establishment  and  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him — ask  him  after  that  if  it  will  he  necessary  t<* 
send  the  police.  I'he  most  terrible  thing  that  can  Iiap- 
pen  to  an  individual,  and  the  most  conclusive  thing  that 
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can  happen  to  a  nation,  is  to  be  read  out  of  decent 
society. 

There  was  another  thing  that  we  wished  to  accom¬ 
plish  which  is  accomplisheci  in  this  document.  We  wanted 
disarmament,  and  this  document  provides  in  the  only 
possible  way  for  disarmament,  by  common  agreement. 
Observe,  my  fellow  citizens,  that,  as  I  said  just  now, 
every  great  fighting  nation  in  the  world  is  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  partnership  except  Germany,  and  inasmuch 
as  Germany  has  accepted  a  limitation  of  her  army  to 
100,000  men,  I  do  not  think  for  the  time  being  she  may 
be  regarded  as  a  great  fighting  nation.  Here  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  Europe  a  great  nation  of  more  than  60,000,000 
that  has  agreed  not  to  maintain  an  army  of  more  than 
100,000  men,  and  all  around  her  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  concerted  partnership  to  see  that  no  other  nation 
attempts  what  she  attempted,  and  agreeing  among  them¬ 
selves  that  they  will  not  impose  this  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ment  upon  Germany  merely,  but  that  they  will  impose 
it  upon  themselves. 

You  know,  my  fellow  citizens,  what  armaments  mean: 
Great  standing  armies  and  great  stores  of  war  material. 
They  do  not  mean  burdensome  taxation  merely,  they  do 
not  mean  merely  compulsory  military  service  which  saps 
the  economic  strength  of  the  nation,  but  they  mean  also 
the  building  up  of  a  military  class.  Again  and  again, 
my  fellow  citizens,  in  the  conference  at  Paris  we  were 
face  to  face  with  this  circumstance,  that  in  dealing  with 
a  particular  civil  government  we  found  that  they  would 
not  dare  to  promise  what  their  general  staff  was  not  will¬ 
ing  that  they  should  promise;  that  they  w'cre  dominated 
by  the  military  machine  which  they  had  createti,  noiTii- 
nally  for  their  own  defense,  but  really,  whether  they 
willed  it  or  not,  for  the  provocation  of  war.  So  soon  as 
you  have  a  military  class,  it  does  not  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  what  your  form  of  government  is,  if  you  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  armed  to  the  teeth,  you  must  obey  the 
orders  and  directions  of  the  only  men  who  can  control 
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the  great  machinery  of  war.  Elections  arc  of  minor 
importance,  because  they  determine  tiie  political  policy, 
and  back  of  that  political  policy  is  the  constant  pressure 
of  the  men  trainetl  to  arms,  enormous  bodies  of  disci¬ 
plined  men,  wondering  if  they  are  never  going  to  be 
allowed  to  use  their  education  and  their  skill  and  ravage 
some  great  people  with  the  force  of  arms.  'I'liat  is  tlu* 
meaning  of  armaments.  It  is  not  merely  the  cost  of  it, 
though  that  is  overwhelming,  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  it, 
and  America  has  never  and  I  hope,  in  the  providence 
of  (jod,  never  will  have,  that  spirit,  riicrc  is  no  other 
way  to  dispense  with  great  armmncnts  except  by  the 
common  agreement  of  the  fighting  nations  of  the  world. 
And  here  is  the  agreement.  I'hey  promise  tiisarmaincnt. 
and  promise  to  agree  upon  a  plan. 

There  was  something  else  we  vvatitcd  tlsat  is  acetHn- 
plished  by  this  treaty.  We  wanted  to  ik’Sfr«>y  a«t«>- 
cratic  authority  everywhere  in  the  worlil.  Wc  wante^l 
to  see  to  it  that  there  was  no  place  in  the  world  where 
a  small  group  of  men  couhi  use  their  fellow  citiiecns  as 
pawns  in  a  game;  that  tltere  was  no  place  in  the  world 
where  a  small  group  of  men,  tvitlmut  ctmsulting  their 
fellow  citizens,  could  serni  their  fellow  citizens  tii  the 
battlefields  and  to  death  in  order  ttn  accomplish  some 
dynastic  ambition,  some  political  plan  tliat  liad  been  con¬ 
ceived  in  private,  some  «>hject  that  hati  been  preparctl 
for  by  universal,  world-wi<ic  intrigue.  I  hat  is  what  we 
wanted  to  accomplish,  ’rite  m<«st  startling  thing  that 
developed  itself  at  the  opening  of  our  participation  in 
this  war  was,  not  the  military  preparation  of  (iermany 
— wx  were  familiar  with  that,  though  we  hail  been 
dreaming  that  she  wouki  not  use  ir^ — hut  her  political 
preparation — to  lind  every  community  in  the  civilized 
world  was  penetrated  by  her  intrigue.  I'lic  Cierman  petv 
pie  did  not  know'  that,  but  it  was  known  on  Wilhclm- 
strassc,  where  tlie  central  offices  of  the  (ierman  (lov^ 
ernment  were,  and  Wilhclmstrasse  was  the  master  of 
the  German  people.  Ami  this  war,  my  felk»w  citizens, 
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has  emancipated  tiic  German  people  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  do  not  want  to  see  anything  like  that 
happen  again,  because  we  know  that  democracies  will 
sooner  or  later  have  to  destroy  that  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  if  we  do  not  destroy  it  now  the  job  is  still  to 
be  done.  And  by  a  combination  of  all  the  great  fighting 
peoples  of  the  world,  to  see  to  it  that  the  aggressive  pur¬ 
poses  of  such  governments  cannot  be  realized,  you  make 
it  no  longer  worth  while  for  little  groups  of  men  to 
contrive  the  downfall  of  civilization  in  private  con¬ 
ference. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  that  that  has  a  differ¬ 
ent  aspect,  and  perhaps  you  will  regard  it  as  a  slight 
<ligrcssion  from  the  discussion  which  I  am  asking  you 
to  be  patient  enough  to  follow.  My  fellow  citizens,  it 
ilocs  not  make  any  difference  what  kind  of  a  minority 
governs  you  if  it  is  a  minority,  and  tfie  thing  we  must 
see  to  is  that  no  minority  anywhere  masters  the  major¬ 
ity.  ^  f  hat^  is  at  the  heart,  my  fellow  citizens,  of  tlic 
tragical  things  that  are  happening  in  that  great  country 
which  we  long  to  help  and  can  find  no  way  that  is 
effective  to  help.  I  mean  the  great  realm  of  Russia, 
'Fhe  men  who  are  now  measurably  in  control  of  the 
affairs  of  Russia  represent  nobody  but  themselves.  I’hey 
have  again  and  again  been  challenged  to  call  a  consti¬ 
tutional  convention.  They  have  again  and  again  been 
challenged  to  prove  that  they  had  some  kind  of  a  man¬ 
date,  even  from  a  single  class  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
luui  they  dare  not  attempt  it.  They  have  no  mandate 
from  anybody.  There  are  only  thirty-four  of  them,  I 
am  told,  and  there  were  more  than  thirty-four  men  who 
used  to  control  the  destinies  of  Europe  from  Wilhclm- 
strasse.  There  is  a  closer  monopoly  of  power  in  Petro- 
grad  and  Moscow  than  there  ever  was  in  Berlin,  and  the 
thing  that  is  intolerable  is,  not  that  the  Russian  people 
are  having  their  way,  but  that  another  group  of  men 
more  cruel  than  the  Czar  himself  is  controlling  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  that  great  people. 
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I  want  to  say  here  anti  now  that  I  am  afjainst  the 
control  of  any  minority  anywJicrc.  Search  your  own 
economic  history  and  what  liave  you  been  uneasy  about  ? 
Now  and  again  you  have  saiti  there  were  smaH  grtmps 
of  capitalists  who  were  controlling  the  iinlustry  and 
therefore  the  development  of  tiie  I  'niteti  States.  Very 
Mcll,  my  fellow  citizens;  if  that  is  so,  ami  sometimes  I 
have  feared  that  it  was,  wc  must  break  up  that  tnonop- 
oly.  I  am  m)t  now  saying  that  there  is  any  group  of 
our  iellow  citizens  who  are  consciously  tioing  anything 
(it  the  kintl.  I  am  saying  that  these  •dlegati«>ns  must 
be  proved,  but  if  it  is  proved  that  any  class,  any  groin*, 
anywhere,  is,  without  the  suffrage  of  their  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  in  control  of  our  affairs,  then  I  am  with  vou  to 
destroy  the  power  af  that  group.  W'c  have  got'  to  he 
frank  with  ourselvp,  lunvever:  If  wc  do  not  want  mi¬ 
nority  government  in  Russia,  we  must  see  that  we  dfo  not 
have  It  in  the  United  States.  If  you  do  not  want  little 
groups  of  selfish  »ien  to  plot  the  future  of  I-Iurope,  wc 
must  not  allow  little  groups  of  selfish  men  to  plot  the 
ruture  of  America.  Any  man  that  speaks  for  a  cLiss 
must  prove  that  he  also  speaks  for  all  his  fellow  dti/en* 
and  for  mankind,  and  then  we  will  listen  to  him.  The 
naost  difficult  thing  in  a  democracy,  my  fellow  citizen.s,  is 
to  get  cla.sses,  where  they  unfortunately  exist,  to  under¬ 
stand  one  another  and  unite,  and  you  have  not  got  a 
great  dcmocnicy  until  they  do  umlerstaiul  one  another 

more  Czars  and  no  more  Kaisers,  then  let  us  do  a  ibor- 
when  ‘«‘y* 


f  hen  there  was  another  thing  wc  wanted  to  do,  my 
fellow  citizens  that  is  done  in  this  document.  Wc 

1  *’®*P*"*  nowhere  in  the 

ZI  Ir  rf  '  f  *^*‘*«P“*««*  enemies  and 

Iw  r  rf  ^  of  Armenia, 

i  litre  a  Christian  people  w  helpless,  at  the  mercy  of  a 
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people  Will  not,  while  we  sit  here  and  debate  be  -ih-jo. 

•TdlbuTTn'’’  ^  "■•"■'Is' 

hint  th«^,  Tp  t'’"'’  tliPsc  unspeakuMf 

tlimp  that  cannot  be  handled  until  the  debate  is  over 

whatTy  are  J  ,.W 'r  "f 

lar  tney  aie  doing.  Great  populations  are  driven  out 

upon  a  desert  »l,ere  there  is  f„„d  and  ea  '  e  nZ 

and  there  compelled  to  die.  and  the  m,.,.  1 

and  children  thrown  into  a  siave  t  r,™ 

fectly  covered  up  that  here  and  there  is  a  pitifu  arm 
stretched  out  to  heaven  and  arm 

oTthfs  grl“^^  morrre?;^sibifity 

^  «i“nldfin7;haTts  m.t\' 

of  ?h!  f?''*  Armenia.  There  are  others,  and  one 

bacfwifh'me  ift?*"  ^^ocument  which  I  brought 

in  ZtTZ'ZT'  ‘7  ‘'“'■'r' 

frflfo  ^  7  ^  ^  ®  ^ave  been  given  their 

d  “st”  e“d  tfers""'  '"t  Buf  the  tWn^ 

nant  of  th^  1 1  ’  f he  Covc- 

That  savl  thf^*•!“®  ?k  '^hat  does  that  say? 

call  att/nVo  V  '®  privilege  of  any  member  state  to 

SuTth^"  hkely  to 

disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  or  the  good  understand, 

ing  between  nations  upon  which  the  peace  of  the  world 
«r^  ij  f  ^  “  °“«ht  to  have  is  thereby  jriven  a 

m.nU„r  A.:iTomp«bkThl'  Tth'  T 

was  dreamed  .tf^at' wTs  tVlZ 

ceived  as  possible  before,  that  it  should  not  be  regarded 
n  un  ncndly  act  on  the  part  of  the  representatives 
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of  one  nation  to  call  attention  to  somcthinjj  beinuj  done 
within  the  confines  of  another  empire  which  was  dis¬ 
turbing  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  good  understand- 
ing  between  nations.  'Phcre  never  before  has  been  pro- 
vided  a  world  forum  in  which  the  legitimate  grievances 
of  peoples  entitled  to  considefiition  can  be  brought  to 
the  common  judgment  of  mankind,  and  if  I  were  the 
advocate  of  any  suppressed  or  oppressed  people,  I  surely 
could  not  ask  any  better  forum  than  to  stand  up  before 
die  world  and  challenge  the  other  party  to  make  gooii 
Its  excuses  for  not  acting  in  that  case,  'that  compulsion 
IS  the  most  tremendous  moral  compulsion  that  could  be 
devised  by  organized  mankind. 

I  think  I  can  take  it  for  granted,  my  fellow  citizens, 
that  you  never  realized  before  what  a  scope  this  great 
treaty  has.  You  have  been  asked  to  look  at  so  many 
ittle  spots  m  It  with  a  magnifying  glass  that  you  did  not 
know  how  big  it  is,  what  a  great  enterprise  of  the 
human  spirit  it  is,  and  what  a  tlioroughly  American 
document  it  is  from  cover  to  cover.  It  is  the  first  great 
mternational  agreement  in  the  history  of  mankind  where 
the  principle  adopted  has  been,  not  the  power  of  the 
strong  but  the  riglit  of  the  weak.  'I'o  reject  that  treaty, 
to  alter  that  treaty,  i.s  to  impair  one  of  the  first  charters 
of  mankind.  1  et, there  arc  men  who  approach  the  ques- 
tion  with  passion,  with  private  passion,  with  party  pas¬ 
sion,  who  think  only  of  some  immediate  advantage  to 
themselves  or  to  a  group  t,f  thdr  fellow  countrymen, 
and  who  look  at  the  thing  with  the  jaundice  eyes  of 

VVhen  at  last  m  the  annals  of  mankind  they  are  gibbeted 
they  will  regret  that  the  gibbet  is  so  high/  ^ 

I  would  not  have  you  think  that  I  am  trying  to  char¬ 
acterize  those  who  conscientiously  object  to  anything 
in  this  great  document.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  any  man's 
genuine  conscience,  and  there  are  men  who  are  consci- 
entiously  opposed,  though  they  will  pardon  me  if  I  say 
Ignorantly  opposed.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  them,  it 
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has  been  a  pleasure  to  confer  with  some  of  them  and  to 
tell  them  as  frankly  as  i  would  have  told  my  mo.st  inti¬ 
mate  friend  the  whole  inside  of  mv  mind  and  of  every 
other  mind  that  I  knew  anything  about  that  had  been 
concerned  with  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  Paris,  in  order 
that  they  might  understand  this  thing  and  go  with  the 
rest  of  us  in  the  confirmation  of  what  is  necessary  for 
the  peace  of  the  world.  I  have  no  intolerant  spirit  in 
the  matter,  I  assure  you,  bufl  also  assure  you  that  from 
the  bottom  of  my  feet  to  the  top  of  my  head  I  have  got 
a  lighting  spirit  about  it.  If  anybody  dares  tt>  tlefcat 
this  great  experiment,  then  they  must  gather  together 
the  counsellors  of  the  world  ami  do  somctlung  better. 
If  there  is  a  better  scheme,  I  for  one  will  subscribe  to  it, 
but  I  want  to  say  now,  as  I  said,  the  other  night,  it  is  a 
case  of  “put  up  or  shut  up.”  Negation  will  not  serve  the 
world.  Opposition  constructs  nothing.  Opposition  is 
the  specialty  of  those  who  are  Bolshevistically  inclined 
— and  again  I  assure  you  I  am  not  comparing  any  of  my 
respected  colleagues  to  Bolshevists;  I  am  merely  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  Bolshevist  spirit  lacks  every  element  of 
constructiveness,  'fhey  have  destroyed  everything  and 
they  propose  nothing,  and  while  there  is  a  ctmimon 
abhorrence  for  political  Bolshevism,  I  hope  there  will 
not  be  such  a  thing  growing  up  in  our  country  as  inter¬ 
national  Bolshevism,  the  Bolshevism  which  destroys  the 
constructive  work  of  men  who  have  conscientiou.s!y  tried 
to  cement  the  good  feeling  of  the  great  peoples  of  the 
world. 

The  majestic  thing  about  the  League  of  Nations  is 
that  it  is  to  include  the  great  peoples  of  the  world,  all 
except  Germany.  Germany  is  one  of  the  great  peoples 
of  the  world.  I  would  be  ashamed  not  to  say  that. 
Those  60,000,000  industrious  and  inventive  and  accom- 
pHshed  people  are  one  of  the  great  peoples  of  the  world. 
Tliey  have  been  put  upon.  They  have  been  misled. 
'I'heir  minds  have  been  debased  by  a  false  philosophy. 
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They  have  been  tau|>:ht  things  that  the  hutnan  spirit 
ought  to  reject,  but  they  will  come  out  of  that  night¬ 
mare,  they  will  conic  out  of  that  phantasm,  ami  they 
will  again  be  a  great  people.  Ami  when  they  are  out 
of  it,  w'hen  they  have  got  over  that  dream  of  conquest 
and  of  oppression,  when  they  have  .shown  that  their 
Government  really  is  based  upon  new  principles  and 
upon  democratic  principles,  then  we,  all  of  us  at  Jhiris 
agreed  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  the  League  tif 
Nations.  In  the  meantime,  her  t>nc-time  partner.  .\us- 
tria,  is  to  be  admitted.  Hungary,  I  dare  say,  will  he 
admitted.  'I'he  only  nations  of  any  consequence  outsiiie 
the  I.eague — unless  we  choose  to  stay  out  and  go  in  later 
with  Germany — arc  Germany  and  Turkey,  ami  we  are 
just  now  looking  for  the  pieces  of  'Lurkey.  Site  has  so 
thoroughly  disintegrated  that  the  process* of  assembling 
the  parts  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult,  and  the 
chief  controversy  now  is  who  shall  attempt  that  very 
difficult  and  perilous  job? 

Is  it  not  a  great  vision,  my  fellow  citizens,  this  of  the 
thoughtful  world  combined  for  peace,  this  of  all  the 
great  peoples  of  the  world  associated  to  see  that  justice 
is  done,  that  the  strong  who  inteiul  wrong  are  restraimxl 
and  that  the  weak  who  cannot  defend  themselves  are 
mmie  secure?  We  have  a  problem  ahead  of  us  that 
ought  to  interest  us  in  this  connection.  We  have  prom¬ 
ised  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  that  we  will 
set  them  free,  and  it  has  been  one  of  our  perplexities 
how  we  should  make  them  safe  after  we  set  them  free. 
Lnder  this  arrangement  it  will  be  safe  from  the  outset. 
They  will  become  members  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
every  great  nation  in  the  world  will  be  pledged  to 
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gentlemen.  It  illustrates  the  triumph  of  the  American 
spirit.  I  do  not  want  to  attempt  any  flight  of  fancy, 
but  I  can  fancy  those  men  of  the  first  generation  that 
so  thoughtfully  set  this  great  Government  up,  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  Washington  and  Hamilton  and  Jefterson  and 
the  Adamses — I  can  fancy  their  looking  on  witli  a  sort 
of  enraptured  ama/ement  that  the  American  spirit 
should  have  made  conquest  of  the  world. 

1  wish  you  could  liave  seen  the  faces  of  some  of  tlie 
people  that  talked  to  us  over  there  about  the  arrival  of 
the  American  troops.  .It  first  they  diil  not  know  that 
we  were  going  to  be  able  to  send  so  many,  hut  they  got 
something  from  the  first  groups  that  changed  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  war.  One  of  the  most  influential  huiies 
in  Paris,  the  wife  of  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  told  us 
that  on  the  Fourth  of  July  of  last  year  she  and  others 
had  attended  the  ceremonies  with  very  sad  hearts  and 
merely  out  of  courtesy  to  the  I'nited  States,  because 
they  did  not  believe  that  the  aid  of  the  I  'nited  States 
was  going  to  be  effective,  but  she  said,  “.\fter  wc  had 
been  there  and  seen  the  faces  of  those  men  in  khaki, 
seen  the  spirit  of  their  swing  and  attitude  and  seen  the 
vision  that  was  in  their  eyes,  we  came  away  knowing 
that  victory  was  in  sight."  What  Furopc  saw  in  our 
boys  was  not  merely  men  under  arms,  indomitable  men 
under  arms,  but  men  with  an  ideal  in  tiieir  eyes,  men 
who  had  come  a  long  way  from  home  to  defend  other 
peoples,  men  who  had  forgotten  the  convenience  of 
everything  that  personally  affected  them  and  hail  turned 
away  from  the  longing  love  of  the  people  wlio  were 
dear  to  them  and  gone  across  the  broad  sea  to  rescue 
the  nations  of  the  world  from  an  intolerable  oppression. 

I  tell  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  the  war  was  won  by  the 
American  spirit.  German  orders  were  picked  up  on  the 
battlefield  directing  the  commanders  not  to  let  the  Aiftcr- 
icans  get  hold  of  a  particular  post,  because  you  never 
could  get  them  out  again.  You  know  what  (me  of  our 
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American  wits  saici,  that  it  took  only  half  us  htiut  to 
train  an  American  army  as  any  other,  because  you  liad 
only  to  train  them  to  g-o  one  way.  It  is  true  that  they 
never  thought  of  going  any  other  way,  and  when  they 
were  restrained,  because  they  were  toki  it  was  prema¬ 
ture  or  dangerous,  they  were  impatient,  they  said,  “We 
didn’t  come  over  here  to  wait,  we  came  over  here  to 
fight,”  anil  their  very  audacity,  tiieir  very  indifference  to 
danger,  changed  tlie  morale  of  tlie  battlefield.  I'iiey 
were  not  fighting  prudently;  they  were  going  to  get 
there.  ;\nd  .\merica  in  this  treaty  has  reali/ed,  my  fel¬ 
low  countrymen,  what  those  gallant  boys  we  :ire  so 
proud  of  fought  for.  The  men  who  make  this  impos¬ 
sible  or  difficult  will  have  a  life-long  reckoning  with  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  I’nited  .States.  I  have  consorted 
with  those  boys.  I  have  been  proud  to  call  myself  their 
commander  in  chief.  I  did  not  run  the  business.  They 
did  not  need  tinybody  to  run  it.  .\II  I  liad  to  do  was  to 
turn  them  loose ! 

And  now  for  a  final  word,  my  fellow  citizens.  If  any¬ 
thing  that  I  have  said  has  left  the  intpression  im  your 
mind  that  I  have  the  least  doubt  of  the  result,  please 
dismiss  the  impression.  .\nd  if  you  think  tiiat  I  have 
come  out  on  this  errand  to  figlit  anybody —any  body  — 
please  dismiss  that  from  your  mind,  i  liave  not  come 
to  fight  or  antagonize  anybody,  or  any  body  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  I  have,  let  me  say  without  the  slightest  affecta¬ 
tion,  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Senate  of  the  I'nited 
States,  hut,  my  fellow  citizens,  I  have  come  out  to  tight 
a  cause.  I  hat  cau.se  is  greater  than  the  Senate.  It  is 
greater  than  the  (iovernment.  It  is  as  great  as  the 
cause  of  mankind,  aiiil  I  inteiui,  in  office  or  out,  to  figfit 
that  battle  as  long  as  I  live.  My  ancesKms  were  trouble¬ 
some  Scotchmen,  anti  among  tliern  were  some  of  that 
famous  group  that  were  known  as  the  CownatUers. 
Very  well,  then,  here  is  tlie  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  I  am  a  Covenanter! 
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'At  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  September  6,  1919. 

Mr.  chairman  and  fellow  countrymen: 

You  make  my  heart  very  warm  with  your  generous 
welcome,  and  I  want  to  express  my  unaffected  gratitude 
to  your  chairman  for  having  so  truly  struck  the  note  of 
an  occasion  like  this.  He  has  used  almost  the  very 
words  that  were  in  my  thought,  that  the  world  is  in¬ 
flamed  and  profoundly  disturbed,  and  we  are  met  to 
discuss  the  measures  by  which  its  spirit  can  be  quieted 
and  its  affairs  turned  to  the  right  courses  of  human  life. 
My  fellow  countrymen,  the  world  is  desperately  in  need 
of  the  settled  conditions  of  peace,  and  it  cannot  wait 
much  longer.  It  is  waiting  upon  us.  That  is  the 
thought,  that  is  the  burdensome  thought,  upon  my  heart 
to-night,  that  the  world  is  waiting  for  the  verdict  of  the 
Nation  to  which  it  looked  for  leadership  and  which  it 

thought  would  be  the  last  that  would  ask  the  world  to 
wait. 

My  fellow^  citizens,  the  world  is  not  at  peace.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  not  had  some 
touch  of  the  hot  passion  of  the  other  side  of  the  sea  to 
realize  how  all  the  passions  that  have  been  slumbering 
for  ages  have  been  uncovered  and  released  by  the 
tragedy  of  this  war.  We  speak  of  the  tragedy  of  this 
war,  but  the  tragedy  that  lay  back  of  it  Avas  greater 
than  the  war  itself,  because  back  of  it  lay  long  ages  in 
which  the  legitimate  freedom  of  men  was  suppressed. 
Back  of  It  lay  long  ages  of  recurrent  war  in  which  little 
groups  of  men,  closeted  in  capitals,  determined  whether 
the  sons  of  the  land  over  which  they  ruled  should  go 
out  upon  the  field  and  shed  their  blood.  For  what? 
For  liberty?  No;  not  for  liberty,  but  for  the  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  those  who  ruled  them.  And  this  had  been 
slumbering  m  the  hearts  of  men.  They  had  felt  the 
suppression  of  it.  They  had  felt  the  mastery  of  those 
whom  they  had  not  chosen  as  their  masters.  They  had 
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felt  the  oppression  of  laws  whicli  tiid  not  admit  them 
to  the  equal  exercise  of  human  rights.  N«>vv,  all  of  this 
is  released  and  uncovered  and  men  glare  at  one  another 
and  say,  “Now  we  are  free  and  what  shall  we  do  with 
our  freedom?” 

What  happened  in  Russia  was  not  a  sudden  and  acci¬ 
dental  thing.  I'he  people  of  Russia  were  maddened 
with  the  suppression  of  Czarism.  When  at  last  the 
chance  came  to  throw  oft’  those  chains,  they  threw  them 
off,  at  first  with  hearts  full  of  confidence  and  hope,  and 
then  they  found  out  that  they  hud  been  again  deceived. 
'I'licre  was  no  assembly  chosen  to  frame  a  constitution 
for  them,  or,  rather,  there  was  an  assembly  chosen  to 
choose  a  constitution  for  them  and  it  was  suppressed 
and  dispersed,  and  a  little  group  of  men  just  as  selfish, 
just  as  ruthle-ss,  just  as  pitiless,  as  the  agents  of  the 
Czar  hirniielf,  assumed  ccmtrol  and  exercised  their 
power  by  terror  and  not  by  right.  And  in  tither  parts 
of  I'iurope  the  poison  spread — the  ptiison  of  ilisorder, 
the  poison  of  revolt,  the  ptnson  t>f  chat»8.  .And  do  yiui 
honestly  think,  my  fellow  citi/ens,  that  none  of  that 
poison  has  got  in  the  veins  of  this  free  people  ?  Do  y«>u 
not  know  that  the  world  is  all  now  one  single  whisper- 
gallery?  1  hose  antenna*  of  the  wireless  telegraph 
arc  the  symbols  t»f  tuir  age.  All  the  impulses  of  man¬ 
kind  are  thrown  out  up«m  the  air  and  reach  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth;  quietly  upon  steamships,  silently  under  the 
cover  of  the  Postal  Service,  with  the  tongue  of  the  wire¬ 
less  aiui  the  tongue  of  the  telegraph,  all  the  suggestions 
of  disorder  are  spread  through  the  world.  Money 
coming  from  nobody  know*  where  is  deposited  by  the 
millions  in  capitals  like  Stockholm,  to  be  used  fur  the 
propaganda  of  disorder  and  discontent  and  dissolution 
throughout  the  world,  and  men  look  you  calmly  in  the 
face  in  America  and  say  they  arc  for  that  sort  of  revo- 
lutiun,  when  that  sort  of  revolution  means  government 
by  terror,  government  by  ftircc,  not  government  hy 
vote.  It  is  the  negation  of  everything  that  is  American ; 
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hut  it  is  spreading,  and  so  long  as  disorder  continues, 
so  long  as  the  world  is  kept  waiting  for  the  answer  to 
the  question,  What  kind  of  peace  are  we  going  to  have 
and  what  kind  of  guarantees  are  there  to  be  behind  that 
peace?  that  poison  will  steadily  spread  more  and  more 
rapidly,  spread  until  it  may  be  that  even  this  beloved 
land  of  ours  will  be  distracted  and  distorted  by  it. 

I'hat  is  what  is  concerning  me,  my  fellow  country¬ 
men.  1  know  the  splendid  steadiness  of  tlie  .Xmerican 
people,  but,  my  fellow  citizens,  the  whole  world  neeiis 
that  steadiness,  and  the  American  people  are  the  make¬ 
weight  in  the  fortunes  of  mankind.  How  long  are  we 
going  to  debate  into  whicli  scale  we  will  throw  that 
magnificent  equipoise  that  belongs  to  us?  How  bmg 
shall  we  be  kept  waiting  for  the  answer  whether  the 
world  may  trust  us  or  despise  us?  'I'hey  have  looked  to 
us  for  leadership,  f  hey  have  looked  to  us  for  example. 
I'hey  have^built  their  peace  upon  the  basis  of  our  sug¬ 
gestions.  That  great  volume  that  contains  the  treaty 
of  peace  is  drawn  along  the  specifications  laid  down  by 
the  American  Government,  and  now  the  world  staiuls  at 
amaze  because  an  authority  in  America  hesitates 
whe^ther  it  will  indorse  an  American  document  or  not. 

You  know  what  the  necessity  of  peace  is.  Political 
liberty  can  exist  only  when  there  is  peace.  Social  re¬ 
form  can  take  place  only  when  there  is  peace.  'Fhe  set¬ 
tlement  of  every  question  that  concerns  our  daily  life 
waits  for  peace.  I  have  been  receiving  delegations  in 
Washington  of  men  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Gt>v- 
ernment  temporarily  in  the  administration  of  the  rail¬ 
ways,  and  I  have  had  to  say  to  tiiem,  “My  friends,  I 
cannot  tell  what  the  railways  can  earn  until  commerce  is 
restored  to  its  normal  courses.  Until  I  can  tell  what 
the  railroads  can  earn  I  cannot  tell  what  the  wages  that 
the  railroads  can  pay  will  be.  I  cannot  suggest  what 
the  increase  of  freight  and  passenger  rates  will  be  to 
meet  these  increases  in  wages  if  the  rates  must  be  in¬ 
creased.  I  cannot  tell  yet  whether  it  will  be  necessary 
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to  increase  the  rates  or  not,  ami  I  must  ask  you  to 
wait.”  But  they  arc  not  the  only  people  that  have  come 
to  see  me.  ’I  here  are  all  sorts  ot'  atljustments  neces¬ 
sary  in  this  country.  1  have  asked  reprcsentati\-es  of 
capital  and  labor  to  come  to  W'ashinjrton  nevt  inontli 
and  confer — confer  about  the  fundamental  thin):^  of  our 
life  at  present;  that  is  to  say,  the  comiitions  of  labor. 
Do  you  realize,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  .dl  throupii  the 
world  the  one  central  (juestion  of  ci\'ili/ation  is,  “What 
shall  be  the  comiitions  of  labor?”  The  profouml  unrest 
in  Jfurope  is  due  to  the  doubt  prec’uilin^  as  to  what  shall 
be  the  conditions  of  labor,  ami  I  ncetl  not  tell  you  that 
that  unrest  is  spreading  to  .\mcrica. 

^  In  the  midst  of  the  treaty  of  peace  is  a  .Magna 
Charta,  a  great  guarantee  for  labor.  It  provides  that 
labor  shall  have  the  counsels  of  tlie  world  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  its  comiitions  and  of  its  betterment, 
and  labor  all  over  the  work!  is  waiting  to  km>w  wltethcr 
Aniei ica  is  going  to  take  part  in  those  conterenccs  or 
not.  I  he  conlitiencc  of  the  men  who  sat  at  Paris  was 
such  that  they  put  it  in  the  document  that  the  iirst  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  labor  conference  under  that  part  of  the  treaty 
should  take  place  in  Washington  upon  the  invitation  of 
the  I  resident  of  the  I  niteai  States.  I  am  going  to  issue 
that  invitati<m,  whether  wc  can  attend  the  conference  or 
not.  But  think  <)f  the  mortification!  Think  of  staiul- 
ing  by  in  Washington  itself  ami  seeing  the  worUi  take* 
ciHinsel  upon  the  fundamental  matter  of  civilization 
without  us.  ^  'I'he  thing  is  iticonccivablc,  hut  it  is  true*. 
'I'he  worki  is  waiting,  waiting  to  sec,  not  whetlicr  wc 
will  take  part  hut  whether  wc  will  serve  and  lead,  for  it 
has  expected  us  to  lead.  I  want  to  testify  that  the  most 
touching  and  thrilling  thing  that  has  ever  happened  to 
me  was  what  happened  almost  every  day  when  I  was 
in  Paris.  Delegations  from  all  over  the  worki  came 
to  me  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  America.  'Phey 
frankly  told  us  that  they  were  not  sure  they  could  trust 
anybody  else,  but  that  they  did  absolutely  trust  us  to 
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do  them  justice  and  to  see  that  justice  was  done  them. 
Why,  some  of  them  came  from  countries  which  I  iiavc, 
to  my  shame,  to  admit  that  I  never  heard  of  before, 
and  I  had  to  ask  as  privately  as  possible  what  languap;c 
they  spoke.  Fortunately  they  always  had  an  inter¬ 
preter,  but  I  always  wanted  to  know  at  least  what  family 
of  languages  they  were  speaking.  'I'he  touching  thing 
was  that  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  from  little  pock¬ 
eted  valleys,  where  I  did  not  know  that  a  separate 
people  lived,  there  came  men — men  of  dignity,  men  of 
intellectual  parts,  men  entertaining  in  their  thought  and 
in  their  memories  a  great  tradition,  some  of  the  oldest 
people  of  the  world — and  they  came  and  sat  at  the 
feet  of  the  youngest  nation  of  the  work!  and  said, 
“leach  us  the  way  to  liberty.” 

'Fhat  is  the  attitude  of  the  workl,  and  reflect,  my 
fellow  countrymen,  upon  the  reaction,  the  reaction  of 
despair,  that  would  come  if  America  said:  “We  do  nut 
vvant  to  Icad^  you.  You  must  do  without  our  advice. 
^ ou  must  shift  without  us.  Aow,  arc  we  going  to 
bring  about  a  peace,  for  which  everything  waits?  We 
cannot  bring  it  about  by  doing  nothing.  I  have  been 
very  much  amazetl  ami  very  much  amused,  if  1  could 
be  amused  in  such  critical  circumstances,  to  see  that 
the  statesmanship  of  some  gentlemen  consists  in  the 
very  interesting  proposition  that  wc  do  nothing  at  all. 

I  had  heard  of  standing  pat  before,  but  I  never  had 
before  heard  of  standpatism  going  to  the  length  of 
saying  it  is  none  of  our  business  and  we  do  not  care 
what  happens  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"i our  chairman  made  a  profoutully  true  remark  just 
now.  The  isolation  of  the  United  States  is  at  an  end, 
not  because  we  chose  to  go  into  the  politics  of  the 
world,  but  because  by  the  sheer  genius  of  this  people 
and  the  growth  of  our  power  we  have  become  a  deter¬ 
mining  factor  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  after  you 
have  become  a  determining  factor  you  cannot  remain 
isolated,  whether  you  want  to  or  not.  Isolation  ended 
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by  the  processes  of  liistory,  not  by  the  processes  of  our 
independent  choice,  and  the  processes  of  history  increlv 
fulfilled  the  prediction  of  the  men  who  founded  our 
Republic.  (Jo  hack  and  read  some  of  the  immortal 
sentences  of  the  men  that  assisted  to  frame  this  (I'ov- 
ernment  and  sec  how  they  set  up  a  standard  to  which 
they  intended  that  the  nations  of  the  worhi  should  rally. 
They  said  to  the  people  of  the  world,  “Come  to  us;  this 
is  the  home  of  liberty:  this  is  the  place  where  mankiml 
can  learn  how  to  fjovern  their  own  affairs  aiui  straifthten 
out  their  own  difiicultic.s,”  ami  the  world  did  come  to  us. 

Look  at  your  neighbor.  Look  at  the  statistics  of 
the  people  ol  your  State,  Look  at  tiie  statistics  of  the 
people  of  the  Lnitcd  States.  They  have  come,  their 
hearts  full  of  hope  ami  confulencc,  from  practically 
every  nation  in  the  world,  to  constitute  a  portion  of  our 
strength  ami  of  our  hope  ami  a  contribution  to  our 
achievement.  Sometimes  I  feel  like  taking  off  my  hat 
to  some  of  those  immigrants.  I  was  born  an  .\mcrican, 

I  could  not  help  it,  hut  they  cho.se  to  he  Americans. 

I  hey  were  not  born  Americans.  I  hey  saw  this  star  in 
the  west  rising  over  the  peoples  of  the  worUi,  and  they 
sahi,  1  hat  is  the  star  of  hope  and  the  star  of  salvation, 
We  will  set  our  footsteps  towards  the  west  and  join 
that  great  body  of  men  whom  (iod  has  blessed  evith 
the  vision  of  liberty.”  i  honor  thtisc  men.  I  say,  “You 
made  a  deliberate  choice  which  showed  that  you  saw 
what  the  drift  and  history  of  mankind  was."  1  am 
grateful,  i  may  say  in  parentheses,  that  I  did  not 
have  to  make  that  choice.  I  am  grateful  th.it  ever  since 
I  can  remember  I  have  breathed  this  blessed  air  of 
freedom.  I  am  grateful  that  every  instinct  in  me,  every 
drop  of  blood  in  me  remembers  and  .stands  up  and 
shouts  at  the  traditions  of  the  United  States.  But  some 
gentlemen  are  not  shouting  now  about  that.  They  are 
saying,  “Yes;  we  made  a  great  promise  to  mankind,  but 
It  will  cost  too  much  to  redeem  it."  IVfy  fellow  citizens, 
that  is  not  the  spirit  of  America,  and  you  cannot  have 
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peace,  you  cannot  have  even  your  Icfritimate  part  in  the 
busineSvi  of  the  \voi*Icl  unless  }’ou  arc  partners  \\'ith  the 
rest.  If  you  are  ^oinp;  to  say  to  the  worhl,  "We  will 
stand  off  and  see  what  we  can  j^ct  out  of  this."  the  world 
wHI  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  p:ct  unythinjr  out  of  it.  If 
It  is  your  deliberate  choice  that  instead  of  lu-in^'  friends 
you  will  be  rivals  and  antagonists,  then  you  will  ^et 
exactly  what  rivals  and  antap;onists  always  f^et,  just  as 
little  as  can  he  ffrutlginpjly  vouchsafed  you. 

Yet  you  must  keep  the  world  on  its  feet.  Is  there 
any  business  man  here  who  would  be  willinj;  to  sec  the 
world  go  bankrupt  and  the  business  of  the  worhi  stop? 
Is  there  any  man  here  who  docs  not  know  that  .\merica 
IS  the  only  nation  left  by  the  war  in  a  position  to  sec 
that  the  world  does  go  on  with  its  business?  And  is 
it  your  idea  that  it  we  lend  our  money,  as  we  must,  to 
men  whom  we  have  bitterly  disappointed,  that  nionev 
will  bring  back  to  us  the  largess  to  winch  we  are  cm 
titled?  I  do  not  like  to  argue  this  thing  on  this  basis 
but  if  you  want  to  talk  business,  I  am  ready  to  talk 
business.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  how  much  you  are  going 
to  get  from  your  money,  I  say  you  will  not  get  half  as 
much  as  antagonists  as  you  will  get  as  partners.  'Rhink 
that  over,  if  you  have  none  of  that  thing  that  is  so 
kffhtly  spoken  of,  known  as  altruism.  Ami,  believe  me, 
my  fellow  countrymen,  the  only  people  in  the  world 
who  are  going  to  reap  the  harvest  of  the  future  are  the 
people  who  can  entertain  ideals,  who  can  follow  ideals 
to  the  death. 

I  was  saying  to  another  audience  to-day  that  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  stories  I  know  is  the  story  that  we 
heard  in  h  ranee  about  the  first  effect  of  the  American 
so  diers  when  they  got  over  there.  'Fhe  French  <lid  not 
believe  at  first,  the  British  did  not  believe,  that  we  could 
finally  get  2,000,000  men  over  there.  'Fhe  most  that 
they  hoped  at  first  was  that  a  few  American  soldiers 
would  restore  their  morale,  for  let  me  say  that  their 
morale  was  gone.  The  beautiful  story  to  which  I  re- 
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ferred  is  this,  the  testimony  that  all  of  them  rendered 
that  they  got  their  morale  back  the  minute  they  saw 
the  eyes  of  those  boys.  I  lerc  were  not  only  soldiers. 
There  was  no  curtain  in  front  of  the  retina  of  those 
eyes.  They  were^  American  eyes.  I  hey  were  eyes  that 
had  seen  visions.  'Phey  were  eyes  the  possessors  of  which 
had  brought  with  them  a  great  ardor  for  a  supreme 
cause,  and  the  reason  those  boys  nev’cr  stopped  was  that 
their  eyes  were  lifted  to  the  horizon.  'Phey  saw  a  city 
not  built  with  hamls.  'Phey  saw  a  citadel  towards  which 
their  steps  were  bent  where  dwelt  the  oracles  of  (hHl 
himself.  And  on  the  battlefield  were  iouiui  Ciermaii  or¬ 
ders  to  commanders  here  and  there  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Americans  did  not  get  lodgment  in  particular  places, 
because  if  they  ever  did  you  never  could  get  them  out. 
Phey  had  gone  to  I'.uropc  to  g<j  the  whole  way  towards 
the  realization  of  the  teaching  which  their  father.^  had 
handed  down  to  them.  There  never  were  crusaders 
that  went  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  ultl  ages  that  we  read 
about  that  were  more  truly  devoted  to  a  holy  cause 
than  these  gallant,  incomparable  sons  of  America. 

_My  fellow  citizens,  y<}u  have  got  to  make  up  your 
minds,  because,  after  all,  it  is  you  who  are  going  to 
make  up  the  minds  of  this  country.  I  do  not  owe  a  re- 
port  or  the  slightest  responsibility  to  anybmly  but  you. 

1  do  not  mean  only  you  in  this  hall,  though  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  this  is  Just  as  good  a  sample  of  America  as 
you  can  find  anywhere,  and  the  sample  l(»oks  mighty 
good  to  me.  I  mean  you  and  the  millions  besides  you, 
thoughtful,  responsible  American  men  ami  women  all 
over  this  country.  I'hey  are  my  bosses,  and  I  am 
rnighty  glad  to  be  their  servant.  1  have  come  out  upon 
this  journey  not  to  heht  anvbodv  hut-  frt 
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It,  but  it  is  :i  very  dangerous  beginning  if  you  do  not  acid 
something  to  it.  I  said  just  now  that  the  peace  with 
Geimany,  and  the  same  is  true  oi  the  pending  peace 
with  Austria,  was  made  upon  American  specifications, 
not  Unwillingly.  Do  not  let  me  lea\’c  tiie  impression 
on  your  rainci  that  the  representatives  of  .\merica  in 
i  aris  had  to  insist  and  force  their  principles  upon  the 
rest.  1  hat  is  not  true,  d'hose  principles  were  accepted 
before  we  got  over  there,  and  the  men  I  dealt  with 
tairied  them  out  in  absolute  good  faith;  hut  they  were 
our  principles,  ami  at  tiie  heart  of  them  lay  this,  that 
thei e  must  be  a  tree  Poland,  fcir  example. 

I  wonder  jf  you  realize  what  that  means.  We  had  to 
collect  the  pieces  of  Polami.  h'or  a  long  time  one  piece 
had  belonged  to  Russia,  and  we  cannot  get  a  clear  title 
to  that  yet.  .\nothcr  part  belonged  to  .\ustria.  We 
got  a  title  to  that.  .Another  part  belonged  to  Germany, 
and  we  have  .settled  the  title^  to  that.  Hut  wc  found 
jermany  also  in  possession  of  other  pieces  of  territory 
occupied  predominutely  or  exclusively  hv  patriotic 
I  olcs,  and  we  said  to  Germany,  “Vou  will  have  to  give 
that  up,  too:  that  belongs  to  Poland."  Not  because 
It  IS  ground,  hut  because  those  people  there  are  Poles 
and  want  to  be  parts  of  Poland.’  anil  it  is  n<.t  om-  husi- 
ness  to  force  any  sovereignty  upon  anybody  who  does 
not  want  to_  live  under  it.  When  we  'had  ■determined 
the  boundaries  of  I  oland  we  set  it  up  and  recognized 
It  as  an  independent  Republic.  There  is  a  minister,  a 
diplomatic  representative,  of  the  United  States  at  War- 
MW  right  now  m  virtue  of  our  formal  recognition  of  the 
Republic  of  Poland. 

But  upon  Poland  center  some  of  the  dangers  of  the 
future.  South  of  Poland  is  Bohemia,  which  we  cut 
away  from  the  Austrian  combination.  Below  Bohemia 
IS  Hungary  which  can  no  longer  rely  upon  the  assistant 
strength  of  Austria,  and  below  her  is  an  enlarged  Ru¬ 
mania.  Alongside  of  Rumania  is  the  new  Slavic  King¬ 
dom,  that  never  could  have  won  its  own  independence 
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which  had  chafed  under  the  chains  of  Ausfria-I  lunj^arv, 
but  never  could  throw  them  off.  We  have  said,  “The 
fundamental  wrongs  of  history  center  in  these  regions. 
Ihese  people  have  the  right  to  govern  their  own  (iov- 
ernment  and  control  their  own  fortunes."  That  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  treaty,  but,  my  fellow  citizens,  this  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  future:  The  busitjess  men  of  Ger- 
rnany  did  not  want  the  war  that  we  have  passed 
through.  I  he  bankers  and  the  manufacturers  and  the 
merchants  knew  that  it  was  unspeakable  folly.  Why'-* 
Because  C.’ermany  by  her  industrial  genius  was  begin- 
nmg  to  dominate  the  world  economically,  and  all  she 
had  to  do  was  to  wait  for  about  two  more  generations 
when  her  credit,  her  merchandise,  her  enterprise,  would 
have  covered  all  the  parts  of  the  world  that  the  great 
hghting  nations  did  not  control.  The  formula  of  pan- 
Germanism,  you  remember,  was  Bremen  to  Bagdad-™ 
Bremen  on  the  North  Sea  to  Bagdad  in  i^ersta.  'I'hese 
countries  that  we  have  set  up  as  the  new  home  of  liberty 
lie  right  along  that  road.  1 1  we  leave  them  there  with¬ 
out  the  guarantee  that  the  combined  force  of  the  world 
will  assure  their  independence  and  their  territorial  integ- 
rity,  we  have  only  to  wait  a  short  generation  when  our 
recent  experience  will  be  repe.iitcd.  We  did  not  let  (ier- 

many  dominate  the  world  this  time.  Are  we  then?  If 

Germany  had  known  then  that  all  the  other  fighting  na- 
tions  of  the  world  would  combine  to  prevent  her  action 
she  never  would  have  dreamed  of  attempting  it.  I  f  (.Vr’ 
many  had  known — ^this  is  the  cr>mmon  verdict  of  every 
man  familiar  with  the  politics  of  Kurope—if  (iermanv 

nave  started  it  If  she  had  known  that  America  would 
come  in,  she  never  would  have  dreamed  of  it.  And  now 
the  only  way  to  make  it  certain  that  there  never  will  be 
another  world  war  like  that  is  that  we  should  assist  in 
guaranteeing  the  peace  and  its  settlement. 

‘ntercsting  circumstance,  my  fellow  coun- 
try  men,  that  the  League  of  Nations  will  congain  all  the 
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nations  of  the  world,  great  and  small,  except  Germany, 
and  Germany  is  merely  put  on  probation.  We  have 
practically  said  to  Germany,  “If  it  turns  out  that  you 
really  have  had  a  change  of  heart  and  have  gotten  non¬ 
sense  out  of  your  system;  if  it  really  does  turn  out  that 
you  have  substituted  a  genuine  self-governing  Republic 
for  a  Kingdom  where  a  few  men  on  Wilhelmstrasse 
plotted  the  destiny  of  the  world,  then  we  will  let  y(»u  in 
as  partners,  because  then  you  will  be  respectable.'’  In 
the  meantime,  accepting  the  treaty,  Germany’s  army  is 
reduced  to  ioo,ooo  men,  and  she  ha.s  promisctl  to  give 
up  all  the  war  material  over  and  above  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  100,000  men.  For  a  nation  of  6o,ooo,(joul 
She  has  surrendered  to  the  world.  She  has  saitl,  “(Jur 
fate  is  in  your  hands.  We  are  ready  to  do  what  you 
tell  us  to  do.”  'Fhe  rest  of  the  world  is  combined,  and 
the  interesting  circumstance  is  that  the  rest  of  the  world, 
excluding  us,  will  continue  combineil  if  we  do  not  go 
into  it.  Some  gentlemen  seem  to  think  they  can  Itreak 
up  this  treaty  and  prevent  this  League  by  not  going  into 
it.  Not  at  all 

I  can  give  you  an  interesting  circumstance,  'ritere  is 
the  settlement,  which  you  have  heaixl  so  much  discussed, 
about  that  rich  and  ancient  Province  of  Shantung  in 
China.  I  do  not  like  that  settlement  any  better  than 
you  do,  but  these  were  the  circumstances:  In  order  to 
induce  Japan  to  cooperate  in  the  war  and  clear  the 
Pacific  of  the  German  power  Imgland,  and  subsequently 
France,  bound  themselves  without  any  qualificati<»n  to 
see  to  it  that  Japan  got  anything  in  China  that  Germany 
had,  and  that  Japan  would  take  it  away  from  her,  upon 
Ac  strength  of  which  promise  Japan  procceilcd  to  take 
Kiauchau  and  occupy  the  portions  of  Shantung  I>rov- 
mce,  which  had  been  ceded  by  China  for  a  term  of 
years  to  Germany.  The  most  that  could  be  got  out  of 
it  was  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  America  had  noth- 
mg  to  do  with  it,  the  Japanese  were  ready  to  promise 
that  they  would  give  up  every  item  of  sovereignty  which 
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Germany  would  otherwise  have  cnjoved  in  Shantunf? 
Province  and  return  it  without  restriction  to  China,  and 
that  they  would  retain  in  the  J^rovince  only  the  economic 
concessions  such  as  other  nations  already  'had  elsewhere 
in  China — though  you  do  not  hear  anything  about  that 
—concessions  in  the  railway  and  the  mines  which  had 
become  iitttichcd  to  the  riiilwiiy  for  operative  purposes* 
But  suppose  that  you  say  that  is  not  enough.  Very  well* 
then,  stay  out  of  the  treaty,  and  liow  will  that  accom’ 
plish  anything?  I.Miglanii  and  I* ranee  are  bound  and 
cannot  escape  their  obligation.  Arc  you  going  to  in» 
stitute  a  war  agaimst  Japan  and  France  and  I-ingland  to 
get  Shantung  back  for  China?  'I’hat  is  an  enterprise 
which  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  present  genera¬ 
I  am  putting  it  in  brutal  terms,  my  fellow  citizens, 
but  that  18  the  fact.  By  disagreeing  to  that  provision, 
we  accomplish  nothing  for  China.  On  the  contrary,  we 
stay  out  of  the  only  combination  of  the  counsels  of 
nations  in  which  we  can  be  of  service  to  China.  With 
China  as  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  fapan 
as  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  America  as 
a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  there  confronts 
every  one  of  them  that  now  famous  Article  X,  by  which 
every  mennber  of  the  I.eague  agrees  to  respect  and 
preserve  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political 
independence  of  all  the  other  member  Statc.s.  Do  not 
let  anybody  persuade  you  that  you  can  take  that  article 
out  and  have  a  peaceful  world.  'Lhat  cuts  at  the  root  of 
the  German  war.  That  cuts  at  the  root  of  the  outrage 
against  Belgium.  I  hat  cuts  at  the  root  of  the  outrage 
apmst  hrape.  That  pulls  that  vile,  unwholesome 
Upas  tree  of  pan-Ciermanism  up  by  the  roots,  and  it 
pulls  all  other  "pans”  up.  tfWJ.  ICvery  land-grabbing 
nation  is  served  notice;  “Keep  on  your  own  territory. 
Mmd  your  own  business.  That  territory  belongs  to 
those  people  and  they  can  do  with  it  what  they  please, 
provided  they  do  not  invade  other  people's  rights  by 
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the  use  they  make  of  it.”  My  fellow  citizens,  the  thing 
is  going  tO'  be  done  whether  we  are  in  it  or  not.  If  we 
are  in  it,  then  we  are  going  to  be  the  determining  factor 
in  the  development  of  civilization.  If  we  are  out  of  it, 
we  ourselves  are  going  to  watch  every  other  nation  with 
suspicion,  and  we  will  be  justified,  too;  and  we  are  going 
to  be  watched  with  suspicion.  Every  movement  of 
trade,  every  relationship  of  manufacture,  every  question 
of  raw  materials,  evei-y  matter  that  affects  the  inter¬ 
course  of  the  world,  will  be  impeded  by  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  America  wants  to  hold  off  and  get  something 
which  she  is  not  willing  to  share  with  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind.  I  am  painting  the  picture  for  you,  because  I  know 
that  it  is  as  intolerable  to  you  as  it  is  to  me.  But  do  not 
go  away  with  the  impression,  I  beg  you,  that  I  think 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  issue.  The  only  thing  that 
can  be  accomplished  is  delay.  The  ultimate  outcome 
will  be  the  triumphant  acceptance  of  the  treaty  and  the 
League. 


Let  me  pay  the  tribute  which  it  is  only  just  that  I 
should  pay  to  some  of  the  men  who  have  been,  I  believe, 
misunderstood  in  this  business.  It  is  only  a  handful  of 
men,  my  fellow  citizens,  who  are  trying  to  defeat  the 
treaty  or  to  prevent  the  League.  The  great  majority, 
in  official  bodies  and  out,  are  scrutini^cing  it,  as  it  is 
perfectly  legitimate  that  they  should  scrutinize  it,  to 
see  if  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  qualify  it  in  any 
way,  and  my  knowledge  of  their  conscience,  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  public  principle,  makes  me  certain  that 
they  will  sooner  or  later  see  that  it  is  safest,  since  it  is 
all  expressed  in  the  plainest  English  that  the  English 
dictionary  affords,  not  to  qualify  it— to  accept  it  as  it 
IS.  ^  been  a  student  of  the  English  language  all 
my  lite  and  I  do  not  see  a  single  obscure  sentence  in  the 
whole  document.  Some  gentlemen  either  have  not  read 
It  or  do  not  understand  the  English  language;  but,  for- 
tunately  on  the  right-hand  page  it  is  printed  in  English 
and  on  the  left-hand  page  it  is  printed  in  French.  Now, 
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if  they  do  not  understand  English,  I  hope  they  will  get 
a  French  dictionary  and  dig  out  the  meaning  on  that 
side.  I'he  French  is  a  very  precise  language,  more  pre¬ 
cise  than  the  English  language,  I  am  told.  1  am  not  on 
a  speaking  acquaintance  with  it,  but  I  am  told  that  it  is 
the  most  precise  language  in  Ifurope,  and  that  any  given 
phrase  in  h'rench  always  means  tlie  same  thing.'  Tliat 
cannot  be  said  of  English.  In  oriier  to  satisfy  them- 
selves,  I  hope  these  gentlemen  will  master  the  French 
version  and  then  be  reassured  that  there  are  no  lurking 
monsteis  in  that  document;  that  there  are  no  sinister 
purposes;  that  everything  is  saiii  in  the  frankest  way. 

I' or  e.xamplc,  they  ha\’e  been  very  much  worrieti  at 
the_ phrase  that  notliing  in  the  document  sh;il!  lie  taken 
as  impiiiiing  in  any  way  the  validity  ot  such  regional 
uniierstumiings  as  the  hlonroe  Doctrine.  They  say; 
“Why  put  in  ‘such  regional  understandings  as'?  What 
other  understandings  are  there?  Have  you  got  .some¬ 
thing  up  your  sleeve?  Is  tiiere  going  to  he  a  Monroe 
Doctrine  in  ,\sia?  Is  there  going  to  he  a  Monroe  Doc- 
tiinc  in  China?  Why,  my  fellow  eiti/ens,  the  phrase 
was  written  in  perfect  innocence.  The  men  that  I  was 
associated  with  saiti,  “It  is  tiot  wise  to  put  a  specific  tiling 
that  belongs  only  to  one  nation  in  a  tiocument  like  this. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  other  regional  umierstanding 
like  it;  wc*  heurd  of  iuiy  other;  \vc  nt*vcr  expect 

to  hear  of  :iny  other,  hut  there  might  some  day  be  some 
other,  and  so  we  will  say  'such  regional  umlerstandings 
as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  “  and  their  phrase  was  in- 
tendeti  to  give  right  of  way  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  reminded  the  Committee 
on  I  oreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  the  other  tlay  that 
the  conference  I  hchl  with  tliem  was  not  the  first  cm- 
fcrcnce  I  had  held  about  the  League  of  Nations,  When 
I  came  back  to  this  our  own  dear  country  in  March  last 
I  held  a  conference  at  the  White  House  with  the  .Senate 
Committee  on  I-'orcign  Relations,  and  they  maiie  vari- 
ous  suggestions  as  to  how  the  Covenant  should  he  al- 
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tered  in  phraseology.  I  carried  tiiosc  -siiggc.stions  iiack 
to  i  aris,  and  every  one  oi  them  was  accepted.  }  tiiink 
that  IS  a  sufheient  guarantee  that  no  iniscJuef  was  in¬ 
tended.  1  he_  whole  document  is  of  tJic  same  plain 
pnictical,  explicit  sort,  and  it  secures  peace,  niv  fellow 
citizens,  in  the  only  way  in  which  peace  can  lie  secured. 

_1  remember,  it  I  may  illustrate  a  very  great  thintr 
with  a  very  trivial  tiling,  I  liad  two  acijuaintances  who 
were  very  much  addicted  to  [irofanity.  ‘rheir  friends 
were  distre.sseil  about  it.  It  suhordinateii  a  rich  vocabu¬ 
lary  tyhich  they  might  otherwise  have  cultivated,  and 
so  we  induced  them  to  agree  that  thev  never  would  swear 
inside  the  corporate  limits,  that  if  thev  wanted  to  swear 
they  would  go  out  oi  town.  The  iirst  time  the  pu.ssion 
oi  anger  came  upon  them  they  rather  shecpishlv  got  in 
a  street  car  and  went  out  of  town  to  swear,  and  bv  the 
time  they  got  out  of  town  tlicy  did  not  want  to  swear.' 
l  hat  very  homely  illustration  illustrates  in  my  mind  the 
value  of  discussion.  Let  me  remind  you  that  every  fight¬ 
ing  nation  in  the  world  is  going  to  helong  to  this  I  wauiie 
because  wc  are  going  to  belong  to  it,  aiui  they  all  make 
this  solemn  engagement  with  each  tithcr,  tluit  they  will 

thewTave  T  f until 

have  either  submitted  the  question  at  issue  to  arhitra- 
tion  in  which  ca.se  they  promise  to  abide  by  the*  verdict 
whatever  it  may  he,  or,  if  they  do  not  want'  to  submit  it 

couiin, '■> 

the  matter,  to  supply  the  council  with  all  the*  pertinent 
s  .rcgaidmg  it,  ami  that,  after  the*  opinion  of  the 
council  IS  rendered,  they  will  not  then  go  to  war  if  they 

have'^daosfl^^^  ‘’Pinion  until  three  more  months 

if  thev  vhJa 1 1"  :uui 

it  tbJr  promise,  it  any  one  of  them  violates 

It,  the  Covenant  prescribes  that  that  violation  shall  in 
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itscll  constitute  un  act  of  war  against  the  other  incinhers 
oi  the  League.  It  tioes  not  provide  that  there  shall  he 
Will.  On  the  contrary,  it  provides  tor  something  very 
much  moie  effective  than  war.  It  proviiles  that  tliat 
nation,  that  covenant-breaking  nation,  shall  he  abso¬ 
lutely  cut  off  from  intercourse  of  every  kind  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  worhi;  that  no  nu-rehamiise  shall 
be  shipped  out  of  it  or  into  it;  that  no  postal  messages 
shall  go  into  it  or  come  out  of  it;  that  no  telegraphic 
messages  shall  cro.ss  its  borders:  ami  that  the  citizens 
ol  the  other  member  States  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
have  any  intercourse  or  transactions  wiiatcver  with  its 
citizens  or  its  citizens  with  them,  'rhere  is  not  a  single 
nation  in  Lurope  that  can  stami  that  boycott  for  six 
months.  'Fhere  is  not  a  single  nation  in  h'.urope  that'  is 
selt-suftcmg  in  its  resources  of  food  or  anything  else 
that  can  stand  that  for  six  months.  ,\iui  iii  those  cir- 
cumstances  we  are  tohl  that  this  Covenant  is  a  covenant 
ot  wai.  It  is  the  most  drastic  covenant  of  peace  that 
was  ever  c<)ncei\-ed,  and  its  processes  are  the  processes 
ot  peace.  The  nation  that  does  not  abide  hy  its  cove¬ 
nants  is  sent  to  Coventry,  is  taboo,  is  put  out  of  the 
society  (»f  covenant-respecting  nations. 

I  his  is  a  covenant  of  compulsory  arbitration  or  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  just  so  soon  as  you  discuss  matters,  my 
fellow  citizens,  peace  looks  in  at  the  window.  Did  you 
ever  really  sit  down  ami  discuss  matters  with  vinir 
nuglihoi  when  you  had  a  difference  and  come  ;nvav  in 
the  same  temper  that  you  went  in?  One  of  the  ilifKcuI- 
ties  in  our  labor  situation  is  that  there  are  some  em¬ 
ployers  who  will  not  meet  their  employees  face  to  face 
and  talk  with  them.  I  have  never  known  an  instance  in 
which  such  a  meeting  ami  discussion  took  place  that 
both  sides  did  not  come  away  in  a  softened  temper  and 
with  an  access  ol  respect  for  the  other  side.  'Fhc  proc- 
esses  ot  frank  discussion  are  the  processes  of  peace  not 
only,  but  the  processes  of  settlement,  and  those  are  the 
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processes  which  are  set  up  for  all  the  powerful  nations 
of  the  world. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  is  an  unparalleled  achievement 
of  thoughtful  civilization.  To  my  dying  day  I  shall 
esteem  it  the  crowning  privilege  of  my  life  to  have  been 
permitted  to  put  my  name  to  a  document  like  that ;  and 
in  my  judgment,  my  fellow  citizens,  when  passion  is 
cooled  and  men  take  a  sober,  second  thought,  they  are 
all  going  to  feel  that  the  supreme  thing  that  America 
did  was  to  help  bring  this  about  and  then  put  her  shoul¬ 
der  to  the  great  chariot  of  justice  and  of  peace  which 
was  going  to  lead  men  along  in  that  slow  and  toilsome 
march,  toilsome  and  full  of  the  kind  of  agony  that  brings 
bloody  sweat,  but  nevertheless  going  up  a  slow  incline 
to  those  distant  heights  upon  which  will  shine  at  the  last 
the  serene  light  of  justice,  suffusing  a  whole  world  in 
blissful  peace. 


At  Auditorium,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  September  8,  1919 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mv  Fellow  Citizens  : 

1  never  feel  more  comfortable  in  facing  my  fellow 
citizens  than  when  I  can  realize  that  I  am  not  repre¬ 
senting  a  peculiar  cause,  that  I  am  not  speaking  for 
a  single  group  of  my  fellow  citizens,  that  I  am  not  the 
representative  of  a  party  but  the  representative  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  went  across  the  water 
with  that  happy  consciousness,  and  in  all  the  work  that 
was  done  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  where  I  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  distinguished  Americans  of  both  political 
parties,  we  all  of  us  constantly  kept  at  our  heart  the 
Reeling  that  we  were  expressing  the  thoughts  of  Amer¬ 
ica  that  we  were  working  for  the  things  that  America 
believed  in.  I  have  come  here  to  testify  that  this  treaty 
contains  the  things  that  America  believes  in.  ^ 

fancv  ^  for  I 

if  vJ  h!  ’  u  criticisms  you  have  heard  of 

It,  you  thought  It  consisted  of  only  four  or  five  clauses 
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Only  four  or  five  clauses  out  of  this  volume  are  picked 
out  for  criticism.  Only  four  or  five  phrases  in  it  are 
called  to  your  attention  by  some  of  the  distinguished 
orators  who  oppose  its  adoption.  Why,  my  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  this  is  one  of  the  great  charters  of  human  liberty, 
and  the  man  who  picks  flaws  in  it — or,  rather,  picks  out 
the  flaws  that  arc  in  it.  for  there  are  flaws  in  it — forgets 
the  magnitude  of  the  thing,  forgets  the  majesty  of  the 
thing,  forgets  that  the  counsels  of  more  than  twenty 
nations  combined  and  were  rendered  unanimous  in  the 
adoption  of  this  great  instrument.  Let  me  remind  you 
of  what  everybody  admits  who  has  read  the  document. 
J'iverybody  admits  that  it  is  a  complete  settlement  of  the 
matters  w’hich  led  to  this  war,  and  that  it  contains  the 
complete  machinery  which  provides  that  they  shall  stay 
settled. 

Tt  ou  know  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  our 
own  domestic  affairs  is  unsettled  land  titles.  Suppose 
that  somebody  were  mischievously  to  tamper  with  tfsc 
land  records  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  that  there 
should  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  line  of  every  farm.  You 
know  what  would  happen  in  six  months.  All  the  farm¬ 
ers  would  be  sitting  on  their  fences  with  shotguns.  Liti¬ 
gation  would  penetrate  every  community,  hot  fcelit>g 
would  be  generated,  contests  not  only  of  lawyers,  but 
amtests  of  force,  would  ensue.  Very  well,  (me  of  the 
interesting  thinp  that  this  treaty  does  is  to  settle  the 
land  titles  of  Europe,  and  to  settle  them  in  tills  way, 
on  the  principle  that  ev'cry  land  belongs  to  the  people 
that  live  on  it.  I’his  is  actually  the  first  time  in  human 
history  that  that  principle  was  ever  recognized  in  a 
similar  document,  and  yet  that  is  the  fundattiental  Amer¬ 
ican  principle.  I  he  fundamental  American  principle  is 
the  right  of  the  people  that  live  in  the  country  to  say 
what  shall  be  done  with  that  country.  We  have  gone 
so  far  in  our  assertions  of  popular  right  that  we  not 
only  say  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  have  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  suits  them,  but  that  they  have  a  right  to 
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change  it  in  any  respect  at  any  time.  Very  well,  that 
principle  lies  at  the  heart  nf  thi.s  treaty. 

There  are  peoples  in  Turope  wh<»  never  het'ore  could 
say  that  the  land  they  lived  in  was  their  own,  and  the 
,  choice  that  they  were  to  make  of  their  live.s  was 
their  own  choice.  I  krujw  there  are  men  in  Nebraska 
who  come  from  that  country  of  tragical  history,  the 
now  restored  Republic  of  Poland,  ami  i  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  tlic  fact  that  Polami  i.s  here  given  her 
complete  restitution;  and  not  only  is  she  given  the  land 
that  formerly  belongcti  to  the  Poles,  but  she  is  given 
the  lands  which  arc  now  occupied  by  Poles  but  had 
been  permitted  to  remain  under  other  sovereignties. 
She  is  given  those  lands  on  a  firinciple  that  all  our  hearts 
approve  of.  I'ake  what  in  Puropc  they  call  1  ligh  Sile¬ 
sia,  the  mountainous,  the  upper,  pf>rtioiis  <ff  the  di.strict 

u-  tnajority  of  the  people  in 

High  Silesia  are  Poles,  but  the  (iermans  contested  the 
statement  that  most  of  them  were  Poles.  Wc  said: 
“Very  well,  then,  it  is  none  of  oyr  business:  we  will  let 

suflicient  armeti  forces  into 
High  Silesia  to  see  that  nobody  tampers  with  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  election,  and  then  we  will  Isold  a  referendum 
there,  and  those  people  can  belong  either  to  (iermany 
or  to  I  oland,  as  they  prefer,  and  ntg  as  we  prefer.” 
And  wherever  there  was  a  doubtful  district  wc  applied 
the  same  principle,  that  the  people  should  decide  ami  not 
the  men  sitting  around  the  peace  table  at  Paris.  When 
these  referenda  arc  completed  the  land  titles  of  Europe 
will  be  settled,  and  every  country  will  belong  to  the 
people  that  live  on  it  to  do  with  what  they  please.  You 
seldom  hear  of  this  aspect  of  this  treaty,  my  fellow 
Citizens# 


l:ou  have  heard  of  tiie  council  that  the  newspaper 
men  call  the  “big  four.”  We  had  a  very  much  bigger 
name  for  ourselves  than  that.  We  called  ourselves  the 

principal  allied  and  associated 
P  rs,  but  wc  had  no  official  title,  and  sometimes 
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tlieie  wcic  tis’c  ol  us  itisteud  of  four.  I’liose  fiv'c  repre¬ 
sented,^  \vit!i  the  exeeption  ol  (I'ennanv,  of  course,  the 
great  fighting  nations  of  the  world,  they  could  have 
done  anytliing  witii  this  treaty  that  they  diose  to  lio, 
because  they  had  the  power  to  do  it,  aiul  they  chose  to 
do  what  had^iicver  been  chosen  before,  to  renounce 
every  right  of  sovereignity  in  that  settlement  to  which 
the  people  concerned  liid  not  assent,  'fiiat  is  the  great 
settlement  which  is  represented  in  this  volume. 

.•\nd  it  contains,  among  other  things,  a  great  charter 
(>f  libeity  lor  the  workingmen  o(  the  worKl.  {'or  the 
first  time  in  history  the  eotnisels  of  mankimi  are  to  he 
dravvn  together  and  concerted  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
fending  the  rights  and  improving  the  eonditions  of 
working  people— men,  women,  ami  children — all  over 
the  world.  Such  a  thing  as  that  was  never  dreamed 
or  before,  ami  what  you  arc  asked  to  tliseuss  in  discuss- 
ing  the  League  of  Nation.s  is  the  matter  of  seeing  that 
thus  tlung  is  not  infetiered  with,  f’here  is  no  other  wav 
to  do  It  than  by  a  universal  league  of  nations,  and  what 
IS  proposed  is  a  universal  league  of  nations.  (  )nly  two 
nations  are  lor  tfie  time  being  left  out.  One  of  them 
is  Ciermany,  because  we  diti  not  think  tlial  Oermanv  was 
ready  to  come  in.  because  we  felt  (hat  she  ought  to  go 
through  a  period  of  probation.  She  says  that  sJie  made 
a  mistake.  \\  e  now  want  her  to  prove  it  bv  not  trying 
15  again.  She  says  that  she  has  abolisheii' all  the  oh! 
forms  til  gtivernment  by  which  little  secret  amncils  of 
men,  sitting  nohmiy  knew  evactlv  wliere,  tietermimai  the 
lornmcs  of  that  great  Nation  ami.  incidentallv,  trieti 
to  determine  the  fortunes  of  mankimi:  but  we  want  her 
to  prove  tliat  her  constitution  is  changed  and  that  it  is 
going  to  stay  changed:  aiui  then  who  can,  after  those 
proofs  arc  produced,  say  “No"  to  a  great  people  bo,- 
000,000  strong,  it  they  want  to  come  in  on  equal  tenns 
with  the  rest  «»t  us  and  do  justice  in  internafitnial  affairs? 
i  want  to  say  that  I  did  nor  find  any  of  my  colleagues 
in  I  arts  distnclineii  to  do  Justice  to  Germany.  But  i 
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hear  thiit  this  treaty  Is  very  iuini  on  Germany.  Wlien 
an  individual  has  coniinitteil  a  criminal  act,  tiic  punish¬ 
ment  IS  hard,  but  the  punishment  Is  not  unjust.  I'his 
nation  pcrmittctl  itscll,  throufrh  unscrupulous  },n)\-ernors 
to  cmmmit  a  criminal  act  aj^alnst  mankind,  and  it  is  to 
undergo  the  puiiishment,  not  more  than  it  can  endure, 
but  up  to  tlie  point  where  it  can  pay  it  must  pay  for  the 
wrong  that  it  has  done. 

But  the  things  prescribed  in  this  treaty  will  not  he 
ully  carried  out  li  any  one  ot'  tlie  great  inlluences  that 
brought  that  result  about  is  withheld  from  its  consum- 
niation.  b,vcry  great  lighting  nation  in  the  world  is  on 
the  list  ol  those  who  are  to  constitute  the  League  of 
^atlons.  i  say  every  great  nation,  because  America  is 
going  to  be  mcludcd  among  them,  and  the  only  dioiee, 
my  IcIIow  citi/ens,  is  wlictber  we  will  go  in  now*or  come 
in  later  with  C.ermany;  whether  we  will  go  in  as  foun- 
ttis  of  this  covenant  of  freedom  or  go  in  as  those 

I^penud  a'Hl 


I  wish  I  could  do  what  is  impossible  in  a  great  com- 
pany  like  this.  I  wish  I  could  read  that  Covenant  to 
you,  because  I  do  not  believe,  if  you  have  not  read  it 
yourself  and  have  only  listened  to  certain  .speeches  that 
1  fiave  reati,  that  you  know  anything  that  is  in  it.  Why, 
my  fcl  ow  citizens,  the  heart  of  that  Covenant  is  that 
t  itie  shall  be  no  war.  I  o  hsten  to  some  of  the  speeches 
t  lat  you  may  iiayc  listened  to  or  read,  you  would  think 
that  the  heart  of  it  was  that  it  was  an  arrangement  for 

'Tf'  u  n  bs  the  heart  of  tliat  treaty: 

Hit  bulk  of  It  IS  concerned  with  arrangements  under 

of  the  League — that  means 

evtryb(dy  but  Germany  and  dismembered  lurkey— - 
agree  that  they  never  will  go  to  war  without  first  hav¬ 
ing  done  one  or  other  of  two  things—either  submitted 

/rbitration,  in  which  case  they 
agree  absolutely  to  abide  by  the  verdict,  or,  if  they  do 
not  care  to  submit  it  to  arbitration,  submitted  it  to  dis- 
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cussion  by  the  council^  of  the  I.eague  of  Nations,  in 
which  case  they  must  give  six  months  for  tlie  discussion 
and  wait  three  montiis  after  the  rendering  of  the  deci¬ 
sion,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  before  they  go  to  war. 
They  agree  to  cool  off  for  nine  months  before  they  yield 
to  the  heat  of  passion  which  might  otherwise  have  hur¬ 
ried  them  into  war. 

If  they  do  not  do  that,  it  is  not  war  that  ensues;  it  is 
something  that  will  interest  them  and  engage  them  very 
much  more  than  war;  it  is  an  absolute  boycott  of  the 
nation  that  disregards  the  Covenant.  'I'he  boycott  is 
t‘.ut(miatic,  and  just  as  soon  us  it  applies,  then  this  hap¬ 
pens:  No  goods  can  be  shipped  out  of  that  country;  mi 
goods  can  be  shipped  into  it.  No  telegraphic  message 
may  pass  either  way  across  its  borders.  No  package  of 
postal  matter-  ^no  letter — can  cross  its  borders  cither 
way.  No  citizen  of  any  member  of  the  League  can 
have  any  transactions  of  any  kind  with  any  citizen  of 
that  nation.  It  is  the  most  complete  isolatitm  and  boy¬ 
cott  ever  conceived,  atul  there  is  not  a  nation  in  hmrope 
th*it  cun  live  for  six  yiioiiths  witliout  inipoftifig  goods 
out  of  other  countries.  After  they  have  thought  about 
the  matter  for  six  months,  I  predict  that  they  will  have 
no  stomach  for  war. 

All  that  you  arc  tohl  about  in  this  Covenant,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  is  that  tliere  is  an  Article  X.  I  will  repeat 
Article  X  to  you;  I  think  I  can  repeat  it  verbatim,  the 
heart  ()f  it  at  any  rate.  J'ivery  member  of  the  I.eague 
promise's  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
aot  as  against  internal  revolution — the  ter¬ 
ritorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of 
every  other  member  of  the  League,  and  if  it  is  necessary 
to  enforce  this  promise— I  mean,  for  the  nations  to  act 
in  concert  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  enforce  it — then 
the  council  of  the  league  shall  advise  what  action  is 
necessary.  Some  gentlemen  who  doubt  th< 

ICnglish  words  have  thought  that  advice  d 
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mean, ^and  I  have  studied  Ihigiish  niost  of  my  life  aiul 
speak  it  with  reasonable  correctness.  The  point  h  this- 
1  he  council  nuinot  trivc  that  aiK-ice  without  the  \'ote  of 
the  Lmted  States,  unless  it  is  a  party  to  the  ilispute :  hut 
my  feilmv  ctti/ens,  if  you  arc  a  i>arty  to  the  dispute  you’ 
are  in  the  scrap  anyhow.  If  vou  are  a  party  then  the 
question  is  not  whether  you  arc  ^ninjr  to  war  or  m.t, 
but  merely  whether  you  are  tjoing  to  war  u'^ainst  the 
rest  ot  the  world  or  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  ami  the 
object  of  war  in  that  case  will  he  to  defend  that  cen- 
tral  thing  that  I  began  by  speaking  about.  That  is  the 
pijiantee  of  the  lami  titles  of  tlie  world  uhich  have 
been  established  by  this  treaty.  Jhilaml,  C/echo-Slo- 
vakia,  Rumanu,  Jugo-Slavia—all  those  nations  which 
never  had  a  vision  of  intiependent  liberty  iinti!  now— 
have  their  liberty  and  indepetuience  guaranteeil  to  them. 
U  we  do  not  guarantee  them,  then  we  have  this  inter¬ 
esting  choice:  I  hear  gentlemen  say  that  we  went  into 
the  recent  war  because  vve  were  f<ireed  into  it,  and  their 
prclerence  now  is  to  wait  to  be  forced  in  again.  They 
do  not  preteml  that  we  can  keep  out;  they  merely  pre¬ 
tend  that  we  ought  to  keep  out  until  wc  are  ashamed 
not  to  go  m. 


I  ns  IS  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  that 
you  hear  objected  to.  the  only  possible  guarantee  against 
war.  1  would  consider  myself  recreant  to  every  mother 
and  father,  every  wife  arul  sweetheart  in  this  country, 
if  I  consented  to  the  ending  of  this  war  without  a  gua'r’ 
antee  that  there  would  be  no  other.  You  sav.  “I.s  it  an 
absolute  guarantee Nti ;  there  is  no  absolute  guarantee 
against  human  passion;  hut  even  if  it  were  only  to  per 
cent  of  a  guarantee,  wouhl  not  you  rather  have  lo  per 
cent  guarantee  against  war  than  none?  If  it  only  creates 
a  presumption  that  there  will  not  he  war.  would  vou 
not  rather  have  that  presumption  than  live  umler  the 
certainty  that  there  will  be  war?  For,  I  tell  you.  mv 
fellow  citizens,  I  can  predict  with  absolute  certainty  that 
within  another  generation  there  will  be  another  world 
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war  if  the  nations  of  the  world  do  not  concert  the 
method  by  which  to  prevent  it. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  this  morning,  I  remind  my¬ 
self,  so  much  to  expound  the  treaty  as  to  talk  about 
these  interesting  things  that  we  hear  about  that  are 
culletl  reservations.  A  reservation  is  an  assent  with  a 
big  but.  We  agree— -but.  Now,  1  want  to  cal!  your 
attention  to  some  of  these  buts.  I  will  take  them,  .so 
far  as  I  can  remember  the  onier,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  deal  with  clauses  of  the  I.eague  itself. 

In  the  Hrst  article  of  the  Covenant  it  is  provided  that 
a  nation  cun  withdraw  from  the  League  on  tw<»  years’ 
notice,  provided  at  the  time  of  its  withdrawal,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  it  has  fulfilled 
all  its  international  obligations  and  all  its  obligations 
under  the  Covenant.  Some  of  our  friends  are  very 
uneasy  about  that.  'I’hey  want  to  sit  close  to  the  door 
with  their  hands  on  the  knob,  and  they  want  to  say, 
‘‘We  are  in  this  thing  but  we  are  in  it  with  infinite 
timidity;  we  are  in  it  only  because  you  overpersuaded 
us  and  wanted  us  to  come  in,  and  we  are  going  to  try 
tlm  thing  every  now  and  then  and  .sec  if  it  is  locked, 
and  just  as  soon  as  we  see  anything  we  don’t  like,  we  are 
going  to  scuttle."  Now,  what  is  the  trouble  ?  What  are 
they  afraid  of?  I  want  yt»u  to  put  this  to  every  man 
you  know  who  makes  this  (jbjection,  what  is  he  afraid 
of?  Is  he  afraid  that  when  the  United  States  withdraws 
it  will  iKJt  have  fulfilled  its  international  obligations? 
Is  he  willing  to  bring  that  indictment  against  this  be- 
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only  one  thing  to  restrain  us,  and  that  is  the  opinion  of 
mankind.  Are  these  gentlemen  such  poor  patriots  that 
they  are  afraid  that  the  United  States  will  cut  a  poor 
figure  in  the  opinion  of  mankind?  And  do  they  think 
that  they  can  bring  this  great  people  to  withdraw  from 
that  League  if  at  that  time  their  withdrawal  would  be 
condemned  by  the  opinion  of  mankind?  We  have  al¬ 
ways  been  at  pains  to  earn  the  respect  of  mankind,  and 
we  shall  always  be  at  pains  to  retain  it.  I  for  one 
am  too  proud  as  an  American  to  say  that  any  doubt  will 
ever  hang  around  our  right  to  withdraw  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  fulfillment  of  our  international  obligations. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  difficulties  under  Arti¬ 
cle  X  and  will  not  return  to  it.  That  difficulty  is  merely 
as  I  repeated  it  just  now,  that  some  gentlemen  do  not 
want  to  go  in  as  partners,  they  want  to  go  in  as  late 
joiners,  because  they  all  admit  that  in  a  war  which  im¬ 
perils  the  just  arrangements  of  mankind,  America,  the 
greatest,  richest,  freest  people  in  the  world  must  take 
sides.  We  could  not  live  without  taking  sides.  We 
devoted  ourselves  to  justice  and  to  liberty  when  we  were 
born,  and  we  are  not  going  to  get  senile  and  forget  it. 

They  do  not  like  the  way  in  which  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  is  mentioned.  Well,  I  would  not  stop  on  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  style.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  adopted.  It  is 
swallowed,  hook,  line,  and  sinker,  and,  being  carefully 
digested  into  the  central  organism  of  the  whole  instru¬ 
ment,  I  do  not  care  what  language  they  use  about  it. 
The  language  is  entirely  satisfactory  so  far  as  I  under¬ 
stand  the  English  language.  That  puz/des  me,  my  fellow 
citizens.  The  English  language  seems  to  have  got  some 
new  meaning  since  I  studied  it  that  bothers  these  gentle¬ 
men.  I  do  not  know  what  dictionaries  they  resort  to. 
I  do  not  know  what  manuals  of  conscience  they  can 
possibly  resort  to.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  expressly 
authenticated  in  this  document,  for  the  first  time  in  his¬ 
tory,  by  all  the  great  Nations  of  the  world,  and  it  was 
put  there  at  our  request.  When  I  came  back  to  this 
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dear  country  in  March  I  brought  the  first  draft,  the 
provisional  liraft,  of  the  Covenant  of  the  Leaguk  I 
submitted  it  to  tiie  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of* the 
bcnatc  of  tht  i  niteti  States*  ufid  {  spent  an  evening  dis¬ 
cussing  it  with  them.  'I'hey  matle  a  number  of  sugges¬ 
tions.  I  carried  every  one  of  tliose  suggestions  to  Paris, 
and  cvciy  one  of  them  was  a<.!optcii.  Now  apparently 
they  want  me  to  go  back  to  Paris  and  say,  “We  are 
much  obliged  to  you,  but  wc  do  not  like  the  language.” 
1  suggested  the  (ither  night  that  if  they  do  not  like  that 
language  there  is  another  language  in  here.  That  page 
is  Fnglish  [illustrating  j ;  this  page  is  French  [  illustrat- 
ing I  the  same  thing.  If  the  F.nglish  does  not  suit 
them,  let  them  engage  tfie  interest  of  some  French 
scholar  and  see  if  they  like  the  French  better.  It  is 
the  same  thing.  It  is  tlone  in  perfect  good  faith.  No¬ 
body  was  trying  to  fool  anybody  else.  'Uns  is  the 
genuine  work  of  lionest  men. 

The  fourth  matter  that  they  are  concerned  about  is 
tlomestic  tjuestions,  so  they  want  to  put  m  a  reservation 
enumerating  certain  questions  as  domestic  questions 
which  evei ybody  on  both  sides  of  the  water  admits  are 
domestic  questions.  'Fhat  seems  to  me,  to  say  the  least, 
to  be  a  work  of  supererogation.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  necessary  to  specify  what  e\'crybody  admits,  but 
they  arc  S()^  careful-— I  believe  the  word  used  to  be 
“meticulous” — that  they  want  to  put  in  what  is  clearly 
implied  in  the  whole  instrument.  “Well,”  you  say, 
“why  not?”  Well,  why  not,  my  fellow  citizens?  'fhe 
conference  at  Paris  will  still  be  sitting  when  the  Senate 
of  the  I’nited  States  has  acted  upon  this  treaty.  Per¬ 
haps  I  ought  not  to  say  that  so  confidently.  No  man, 
even  in  the  secrets  of  Providence,  can  tell  how  long  it 
will  take  tlie  I  ’nited  States  Senate  to  do  anything,  but 
I  imagine  that  in  the  normal  course  of  human  fatigue 
tm  Senate  will  have  acteti  ypcin  this  treaty  before  the 
conference  in  Paris  gets  through  with  the  Austrian 
treaty  and  the  Bulgarian  treaty  and  the  Turkish  treaty. 
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They  will  still  be  there  on  the  job.  Nt)w~everv 
j!l  follow  me  in  this—if  you  take  a  contrael  ami 
change  the  words,  even  though  you  th)  not  ehamm  the 
sense,  you  have  to  get  the  other  parties  to  aeeepAho  e 
c_ords.  Is  not  that  true.^  Therefore  e^erv  reservation 

trlatv"''  ft  ^’.‘^^''•‘'■'■•ies  of  this 

nan).  e  will  have  to  ask  Gennanv's  eonsent  to  read 

hat  wfli  1  '!  >>•  I  'vant  to  tell  vou 

that  ut  did  not  ask  (.ennanys  eonsent  with  reganl  to 

the*  meaning  ot  any  one  of  those  terms  while  ua  were 

Pntriotie  Americans  who  desire 

i.embl)  at  \\eimar  if  I  may  read  the  treatv  the  wav  it 
means  but  m  words  which  the  Cnited  Siates  Senate 
thinks  It  ought  to  have  been  written  in?  Vou  see  restr 
vat.ons  come  down  to  this,  that  thev  want  t<i  kange 

in\ohe  all  the  embarrasstnents.  Because  let  me 

JispaidK-s  hut  Iniin  the  iit.«,s[>apG--(l,,,t 

u  ?',v, 

«lRn  I  „.i,  there,  ami  ,t  ,5  j,,,  ,,, 

R«  aKreatimt  Irum  „„„•  „„  |,  „  ,  ' 

t  lu.R  w„l,  a,„„a. 

t!!''(!Ghj'''  T'V’"  i“"t!“aKc’,  I  .hVnut  want 

to  R..  thruuRl,  I,  again  diangml  lait^sua.re. 

>.ut\drertinG''i"'  .f"’ra  this  great  .suhjcct  with- 
_  it  aduiting  to  one  particular  in  the  treaty  itself  ami 
at  , a  tire  pmv  dnn  with  ragar.l  ,ra  J  “  f  ™ 

to  Jap, ,  TlnS  f  '\T  ''T'’'"” 

SrtS  “''r ' 'or -'-ply  .hSsS 

that  part  of  the  treaty.  But,  my  fellow  citizens, 
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Japan  agreed  at  tiiat  very  time,  ami  as  part  of  the  im- 
derstamiing  upon  which  those  clauses  were  put  into  the 
treaty,  that  she  would  rclitujuish  every  item  of  sov- 
tieignty  that  (xcnnany  had  enjoyed  to  China,  ami  that 
she  W()uld  ^retain  only  what  other  nations  have  else¬ 
where  in  China,  certain  economic  concessions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  railway  and  the  mines,  which  she  was  to 
operate  umier  a  corporation  and  subject  to  the  laws  of 
China.  j\s  1  sa\,  I  wish  she  could  have  done  more. 
But  suppose,  as  some  have  suggested  that  we  dissent 
1 !  om  that  clause  in  the  treaty.  )  ou  cannot  sign  ;dl  of 
the  treaty  but  one  part,  my  fellow  citizens.  It  is  like 
the  I  1  esidenf  s  veto.  1  fe  cannot  veto  provisions  in  a  hill. 
He  has  got  either  to  sign  the  bill  or  veto  the  bill.  \\’e 
cannot  sigii  the  treaty  with  the  .Shantung  provision  out 
ol  It,  and  it  we  couUl,  what  sort  of  service  wouUI  we 
be  doing  to  China  ? 

Let  us  state  the  facts  with  brutal  frankness.  Lngland 
and  I- ranee  are  bound  by  solemn  treatv.  entered  into 
before  the  conlcrencc  at  Paris,  before  the  ciui  of  the 
war,  to  give  japan  what  she  gets  in  this  treaty  in  the 
1  rov’ince  of  Shantung.  ^  J  hey  cannot  in  honor  withdraw 
liom  that  promise.  i  hey  cannot  consent  to  a  peace 
treaty  which  does  not  contain  those  provisions  with  re- 
gard  to  Shantung.  Lnglaml  ami  France,  therefore, 
will  stand  Iwhiiui  Jajnm,  and  if  we  are  not  signatories 
to  the  treaties  and  not  parties  she  will  get  all  that  Ger¬ 
many  had  in  Shantung,  more  tlian  she  will  get  under 
the  promises  which  she  nuuk*  to  us,  anti  the  only  way 
vve  tan  get  it  away  from  her  is  by  going  to  war  witli 
japan  and  (Jreat  Britain  and  b'rance.  Docs  that  hiok 
like  a  workable  propositiim?  Is  that  doing  China  a 
service.-*  v\  hcreas,  if  we  do  accept  this  treaty,  we  are 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations.  China  is  a  member 
of  tfic  League,  and  japan  is  a  member  of  the  League, 
and  under  that  nuich-criticizcd  .\rticle  X  japan  promises 
and  we  guarantee  thin  the  territorial  integrity  ami  polit¬ 
ical  independence  of  China  will  be  respected  and  pre- 
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served.  'I'lnit  is  the  way  to  serve  China.  I'hat  is  tlic 
only  possible  way  in  tlic  circumstances  to  serve  Clnna. 

Therefore  we  cannot  rewrite  this  treaty.  We  must 
take  it  or  leave  it,  and  gentlemen,  after  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  signed  it,  will  find  it  very  ilitlieult  to  make 
any  other  kind  of  treaty.  .\s  I  took  the  liberty  of  say¬ 
ing  the  other  night,  it  is  a  case  of  ‘‘put  up  or  shut  up." 
'I'he  world  cannot  breathe  in  the  atmosphere  of  nega¬ 
tions.  The  worUi  cannot  deal  with  nations  who  say, 
"We  won’t  play!"  The  world  cannot  have  anything  to 
do  with  an  arrangement  in  which  every  nation  says,  "We 
will  take  care  of  ourselves."  Is  it  possible,  my  fellow 
citizens! — is  it  possible,  for  the  sinister  thing  has  been 
suggesteti  to  me — that  there  is  a  group  of  individuals  in 
this  country  who  have  conceived  it  as  desirable  tliat  the 
I'nited  States  should  exercise  its  power  alone,  should 
arm  for  the  purpose,  should  be  ready  for  the  enterprise, 
and  should  dominate  the  world  by  arms?  There  arc  in- 
tiications  that  there  are  groups  of  citizens  in  this  ctumtry 
wim  do  not  find  that  an  unpalataltlc  program.  .Arc  we 
going  to  sulvstitute  for  pan-Ciermani.sm  a  sinister  pan- 
.Americanism?  'Fhc  thing  is  inconceivable.  It  is  hideous. 
No  man  dare  propose  that  in  plain  wortis  to  any  .Amer¬ 
ican  audience  anywhere,  'fhe  heart  of  this  people  is 
pure.  The  heart  of  this  people  is  true.  This  great 
people  lox’cs  liberty.  It  loves  justice.  It  would  rather 
have  liberty  and  justice  than  wealth  and  p«jwer.  It  is 
the  great  idealistic  force  of  history,  ami  the  idealism 
of  America  is  what  has  made  conquest  of  tltc  spirits 
of  men. 

While  I  was  in  Paris  men  of  every  race,  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  sought  interviews  with  us  in  order 
to  tell  us  how  absolutely  tliey  believed  in  .America  and 
how  all  their  thoughts,  all  their  pleas  for  help,  all  their 
hope  of  political  salvation,  reached  out  toward  America, 
and  my  heart  melted  within  me.  I  said  to  some  of  the 
simpler  sort  among  them:  "I  pray  you  that  you  will  not 
expect  the  impossible.  America  cannot  do  all  the  things 
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that  you  arc  cxpcctinf);  her  to  do.  'f’iic  nu)st  that  I  can 
promise  is  tliat  we  will  do  everything  we  can."  And 
wc  arc  going  to  reiieein  tiiat  promise,  not  because  I 
matie  it,  but  because  when  I  made  it  I  spoke  the  purpose 
and  heart  of  the  I’nited  State.s.  If  I  felt  that  1  per- 
.sonally  in  any  way  .stood  in  the  way  of  this  .settlement, 
I  wouui  he  f^hui  to  die  tiuit  it  nii|^ht  he  consummate<h 
hccause  I  have  a  vision,  my  fellow  cifi/cns,  that  if  this 
tiling  shoultl  by  some  mishap  not  be  aecomplishetl  there 
wouki  lest  foiever  upon  the  fair  name  of  tfiis  pef>ple  a 
stain  which  could  never  be  effaced,  which  woukl  be  in¬ 
tolerable  to  every  lover  of  America,  inconceivable  to 
any  man  who  knew  the  tliity  of  America  and  was  ready 
with  stout  heart  to  do  it.  ^ 

I  said  ju.st  now  at  the  opening  tfuit  I  was  happy  to 
forget  on  a  campaign  like  this  wdiat  party  I  belonged  to, 
and  I  hope  that  ytui  will  not  think  that  I  am  recalling 
W'hat  party  I  belong  to  it  I  say  how  proud  I  have  been  to 
stand  alongside  of  Senator  Hitchcock  in  this  fight.  I 
would  be  just  as  glad  to  stand  by  Senator  Norris  if  he 
woukl  et  me.  I  refer  to  Senator  I  litchcock  because  I 
know  this  IS  bis  home  town  and  because  of  my  personal 
regard  for  him.  and  because  I  wantetl  to  make  it  the 
preface  to  say  I  want  to  be  the  brother  and  comrade 
and  coworker  of  every  man  who  will  work  for  this  great 
cause.  It  heartens  me  when  I  fiml,  as  I  foimil  in  Des 
Moines  ami  I  find  here,  that  there  are  more  Republicans 
on  the  committees  that  meet  me  than  Democrats.  'Fhut 
may  be  in  proportion  to  the  population,  but  nevertheless 
I  judge  from  what  I  see  of  these  gentlemen  that  they 
are,  at  any  rate,  very  favorable  specimens  ami  that  I 
can  take  it  for  granted,  because  of  what  I  see  in  my 
dealing  with  them,  that  they  do  represent  some  of  the 
permanence  and  abiding  influences  of  great  communities 
like  this,  yhy,  the  heart  of  America  beats  in  these 
ftr’^h^'*^**'*^**'**  ***'  these  hillsides.  Sometimes  in 

Washington  you  seem  very  far  away,  'Fhc  voices  that 
arc  most  autlible  in  Washington  arc  not  voices  that  any- 
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body  cares  to  listen  to  for  very  lung,  and  it  is  refresii- 
ing  to  get  out  among  the  great  body  of  one’s  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  and  feel  the  touch  of  hand  and  the  contact  of  slioul- 
tler  and  the  impulse  of  mass  movement  which  is  going  to 
make  spiritual  conquest  of  the  world. 

.\r  Coi.iSKfM,  Siorx  h'.-ii.i.s,  S.  D.xr.,  Ski'Tembkr  8, 

1919 

(hn'KK.VOR  NoKHr.OK,  MV  FKl.I.OW  CTI'l/IIVNS: 

I  must  ailmit  that  every  time  I  face  a  great  audience 
of  my  fellow  countrymen  on  this  tri[>  1  am  filled 
with  a  feeling  of  peculiar  soletnnity,  because  1 
believe,  my  fellow  countrymen,  that  we  have  come  to 
one  of  the  turning  points  in  the  history  of  the  worltl, 
and  what  i  as  an  American  covet  for  this  great  country 
is  that,  as  on  other  great  occasions  wlien  mankind's  for¬ 
tunes  hung  in  a  nice  poise  and  halatice,  America  may 
have  the  distinction  to  leail  llie  way. 

In  order  to  enable  you  to  realize  some  part  of  what 
is  in  my  tliought  to-night,  1  am  going  to  ask  you  to  turn 
your  tiiought  hack  to  (he  tragedy  through  which  wo 
have  just  passed.  A  little  incitient  as  we  eame  along 
in  the  train  to-day  brought  very  close  home  to  me  the 
things  that  have  been  happening.  A  very  quiet  laily 
came  up  with  a  little  crowd  at  a  way  station  to  shake 
hands  with  me,  and  she  had  no  sooner  taken  my  hand 
than  she  turned  away  and  burst  into  tears.  I  asked  a 
neighbor  what  was  the  matter,  and  he  said  she  hail 
meant  to  speak  to  me  of  her  son  who  was  dead  in  b’rance, 
but  that  the  words  would  not  come  from  her  lips.  All 
over  this  country,  my  fellow  citizens,  there  are  women 
who  have  given  up  their  sons,  wives  who  have  given  up 
their  husbands,  young  women  who  have  given  up  their 
sweethearts,  to  die  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  for  a 
great  cause  which  was  not  the  peculiar  cause  of  Amer¬ 
ica  but  the  cause  of  mankiiul  and  of  civilization  itself. 
1  love  to  repeat  what  the  people  on  the  other  side  of 
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tile  water  said  about  tiiosc  hoys  of  ours.  I'hcy  told  us 
that  they  did  not  look  like  any  <>1  the  other  soUliers, 
that  they  diti  not  sccni  to  he  merely  soldiers,  that  tficy 
seemed  to  be  crusaders,  that  there  was  something  in 
their  eyes  that  tliey  !uui  never  seen  in  the  eyes  of  any 
other  army,  and  I  was  reinimled  of  what  I  luui  s<i  often 
seen  on  loiniei  jouineys  across  tiic  scasi  f*ofn|j^  o\''er 
in  the  steeiaj^e,  hri^ht-eyetl  men  who  had  been  per¬ 
meated  with  the  atmosphere  ot  free  America  i  cominjr 
back,  among  the  immigrants  coming  fr<nn  the  ohl  coun- 
U‘ie$,  dull-ejcd  men,  ti red-looking  men,  discouraged-look- 
ing  men*  I  hey  wert^  all  of  them  going  both  ways,  men 
who  had  come  from  across  the  sea,  hut  going  out  they 
were  going  with  the  look  of  America  in  their  eves  to  visit 
the  oldjiniple  iit  iiome;  coming  back  they  had  the  fa¬ 
tigue  of  hairope  in  their  eyes  and  IkuI  not  yet  got  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  penetrates  every  American,  that  there  is  a  great 
futiiic,  tliat  a  man  can  lianille  his  own  fortunes,  that 
it  is  his  right  to  have  his  place  in  the  world,  and  that 
no  man  that  he  does  not  choose  is  his  master*  And  that 
is  what  these  people  saw  in  the  eyes  ot  the  American 
boys  who  carried  their  arms  across  the  sea.  lliere  was 
America  in  every  one  of  those  lively  eyes,  and  America 
was  not  looking  merely  at  the  fields  of  h  ranee,  was  not 
mertdy  seeking^ to  defeat  (Jermany;  she  was  seeking  to 
defeat  everything  that  (Jermany's  action  represented, 
and  to  see  to  it  that  there  never  happened  such  a  thing 
again. 

I  want  to  remind  you,  my  fellow  countrymen,  that 
that  war  was  not  an  accident-  lliat  war  did  not  Just 
happen.  I  here  was  not  some  sudden  occasion  which 
brougl'it  on  a  conflagration.  On  the  contrary,  Germany 
had  been  preparing  for  that  war  for  generations.  Ger¬ 
many  had  been  preparing  every  resource,  perfecting 
every  skill,  developing  every  invention,  which  would 
enable ^her  to  master  the  Kuropean  world;  and,  after 
rnastering  the  j^uropean  world,  to  dominate  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Everybody  had  been  looking  on.  Kvery- 
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body  had  known.  For  example,  it  was  known  in  every 
war  office  in  Europe,  ami  in  the  War  Department  at 
Washington,  that  the  (iermans  not  only  had  a  vast 
supply  of  great  Held  guns  but  tluit  they  had  amtnunition 
enough  for  every  one  of  those  guns  to  exhaust  the  gun. 
'k  ct  we  were  all  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise.  We  thought 
(iermany  meant  what  she  saiti — that  she  was  armed 
for  defense;  and  that  she  never  would  use  that  great 
store  of  force  against  the  rest  of  her  fellow  men.  Why, 
my  triends,  it  was  foreoniained  the  minute  (iermany 
conceived  these  purposes  that  she  should  do  the  thing 
which  she  <iiil  in  1014.  That  assassinaf  ioti  of  the  .\us- 
trian  Crown  Prince  in  .Serbia  was  not  what  started  the 
war.  'Fhey  were  ready  to  start  it  ami  merely  made  that 
an  occasion  ami  an  excuse.  Before  they  started  it,  .Ser¬ 
bia  luul  yielticd  to  practically  every  tiemand  thev  made 
of  her,  and  they  would  not  let  the  rest  of  the  work! 
know  that  Serbia  hati  yiekied,  because  they  did  not  want 
to  miss  the  occasion  to  start  the  war.  They  were  afraid 
that  other  nations  would  prepare,  'i'hey  were  afraid 
that  they  had  given  too  much  indication  of  what  they 
were  going  to  do  and  they  ilid  not  watit  to  wait.  What 
immediately  happened,  when  the  other  foreign  offices 
of  Europe  learned  of  what  was  going  on,  was  that  from 
every  other  foreign  office,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  messages  went  to  Berlin  instructing  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  suggest  to  the  (ierman  (.'overnment  that 
the  other  (iovernments  he  informed  un<l  that  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  be  obtained  for  a  discussiot),  so  as  to  sec  if  war 
couki  not  be  avoitled.  And  (Jermany  did  not  dare  dis¬ 
cuss  her  purpose  for  twenty-four  hours. 

I  have  brought  back  from  Europe  with  me,  my  fellow 
citizens,  a  treaty  in  which  Germany  is  disarmed  and  in 
which  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world  agree  never 
to  go  to  war  without  first  of  all  having  done  one  or 
other  of  two  things,  either  having  submitted  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  dispute  to  arbitration,  in  which  case  they  will 
abide  by  the  verdict,  or,  if  they  do  not  care  to  submit 
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it  to  arhit ration,  luivino  suhniittcil  it  to  discussion  by 
the  Ixaguc  of  Nations:  that  tlicy  will  allow  six  months 
for  the  discussion:  that  they  will  publish  all  the  facts 
to  all  the  world:  and  that  not  until  three  months  after 
the  expiration  of  the  six  will  they  go  to  war.  riierc  is 
a  period  of  nine  months  of  cooling  off,  and  (Jermany 
ditl  not  dare  cool  oft  for  nine  days!  if  (iermany  hail 
dreamed  tiiat  anything  like  the  greater  part  of  the  worUl 
would  combine  tigainst  her,  she  never  winiUi  have  begun 
the  w:ir,  ami  she  did  not  dare  to  let  the  (tpinitm  of  man¬ 
kind  crystalli/e  against  her  by  the  iliscussion  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  which  she  had  in  mind.  What  1  want  to  p<hnt  out 
to  you  to-night  is  th:it  we  arc  making  a  fundamental 
choice.  You  have  either  got  to  have  the  old  system,  of 
which  (iermany  was  the  perfect  flower,  or  y<m  have  got 
to  have  a  new  system.  V<»u  cannot  have  a  new  system 
unless  you  provicie  a  substitute,  an  adequate  substitute, 
for  the  ohi,  and  when  certain  of  our  fellow  citizens  take 
the  position  that  we  lio  not  want  to  go  into  any  com¬ 
bination  at  all  but  want  to  take  care  oi'  ourselves,  all 
I  have  to  say  to  thetn  is  that  that  is  exactly  the  (ier- 
man  position. 

(iermany  through  the  mouth  of  her  Kmperor — (ier¬ 
many  through  the  mouths  «>f  her  orators- — (iermany 
through  the  pens  of  her  writers  of  all  stmts— saiti : 
“Here  wc  staiui,  ready  to  take  care  (tf  ourselves.  Wc 
will  not  enter  int<»  any  combination.  We  arc  armed 
for  self-defense  ami  no  nation  dares  interfere  with  our 
rights,"  That,  it  appears,  is  the  .\merican  program  in 
the  eyes  of  some  gentlemen;  and  I  want  to  tell  you  tliat 
within  the  last  two  weeks  the  pro-(ierman  element  in 
this  country  has  lifteti  its  hcati  again.  It  is  again  heart¬ 
ened.  It  again  has  air  in  its  lungs.  It  again  says.  'Wh, 
now  wc  see  a  chance  wlicn  America  and  (iermany  will 
stand  outside  this  League  and  take  care  of  themselves." 
Not  take  care  of  themselves  as  partners,  I  do  not  mean 
to  intimate  that,  hut  where  .\merica  will  play  the  same 
role  that  (iermany  plays,  uiulcr  that  old  order  which 
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brought  us  through  tfiut  agony  ui’  iiiotniy  sweat,  tiiat 
great  agony  in  which  tiie  wliolc  work!  sccnicil  to  he 
cauglit  in  the  throes  of  a  crisis,  when  for  a  long  time 
we  did  not  know  wiiether  eivili/ation  itself  was  going 
to  sur\’i\'e  or  not.  Aiui  do  nut  helieee,  me  fellow  coun¬ 
trymen,  that  eivili/ation  is  sa\’ed  now.  There  were 
passions  let  loose  upon  the  tielti  of  the  world  by  that 
war  which  have  not  grown  ijuiet  yet,  which  will  not 
grow  quiet  for  a  long  tune,  and  every  element  of  tlis- 
ordcr,  every  element  0}  chaos,  is  hoping  that  there  may 
he  no  steadying  hand  from  a  eouneil  of  nations  to  hold 
the  order  j»t  the  worhi  steady  until  we  can  make  the 
final  arrangetnents  of  justice  and  of  peace.  Tiie  treaty 
(<f  peace  with  (iermtiny  is  very  mueh  itiore  than  a  treaty 
of  jjeace  with  (iennatiy.  The  (jennan  part  of  it  takes 
a  gooti  many  woinis,  because  there  are  a  great  many 
technical  details  to  he  arrangeii,  but  that  is  not  the 
heart  of  the  treaty.  I  he  heart  of  the  treaty  is  that  it 
undoes  the  injustice  that  (iermany  did:  that  it  not  only 
undoes  the  injustice  that  (ienmuiy  did  hut  it  organi/es 
the  world  to  sec  that  such  injustice  will  in  the  future  he 
impossible. 

And  not  forgetting,  hut  remembering  whli  intense 
sympathy  the  toiling  mass  of  mankind,  the  conference 
at  Paris  wrote  into  the  heart  of  that  treaty  u  great 
ciuirter  of  labor.  I  think  that  those  of  us  who  live  in 
this  happy  land  can  have  little  conception  of  tlic  con- 
(fitions  of  labor  in  some  of  the  Turopean  countries  up 
to  the  periotl  of  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  and  one  of 
the  things  that  that  treaty  [Proposes  to  do  is  to  organize 
the  opinion  of  all  Nations  to  assist  in  the  hettennent 
and  the  release  of  the  great  forces  of  labor  tliroughout 
the  world.  It  is  a  laboring  man’s  treaty  in  the  semse 
that  it  is  the  average  man’s  treaty.  Wliy,  my  fellow 
citizens,  the  thing  that  happened  at  Paris  was  absolutely 
and  literally  unprecedented.  Tiiere  never  was  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  world  before  who 
did  not  sit  down  to  divide  the  spoils,  to  make  the  ar- 
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rangenients  the  most  advantageous  that  t!iey  could  de¬ 
vise  f()r  their  own  strong  aiui  powerful  ( .’ovenmients. 
^  tt  this  gathenng  of  statesmen  sat  themsel\'es  tiown  to 
do  somethiiig  which  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day  very 
aptly  descriheil  as  establishing  the  land  titles  of  the 
world,  because  the  principle  underlying  the  treaty  was 
that  every  land  belonged  to  the  native  stock  that  lived 
in  it,  and  that  nohotiy  hail  the  right  to  dictate  either  the 
form  of  government  or  the  control  of  territory  to  those 
people  who  were  born  and  bred  and  had  their  lives  and 
happiness  to  make  there.  'Fhc  principle  that  nobody 
has  the  right  to  impose  the  sovereignty  of  any  alien 
government  on  anybody  was  for  the  first  time' recog¬ 
nized  in  the  counsels  of  international  lieliheration.  In 
this  League  ()1  Nations  Covenant,  which  some  men  ask 
you  to  examine  in  a  spot  here  and  there  with  a  magnify- 
ghiss,  there  lies  at  the  heart  of  it  this  great  pirinciple, 
nobotly  has  the  right  to  take  any  territory  any  more. 

You  will  see  what  our  situation  was:  ''Fhe  .lustrian 
h.mpire,  for  example,  had  gone  to  pieces,  anti  here  we 
were  with  the  pieces  on  the  table,  {'he  .Vustrian  treaty 
is  not  yet  completed,  but  it  is  being  maile  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  German,  and  will  serve  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion.  In  the  old  days  they  would  have  coinpactetl  it  he- 
tween  armies.  'I'hcy  did  not  do  that  this  time.  '{'Iiey 
**?'*^’  piece  belongs  to  the  Poles  and  to  nobody 

else.  I  Ins  piece  belongs  to  the  Bohemians  and  to  no¬ 
body  else,  '['his  piece  belongs  to  Rumania,  thmigli  she 
never  could  have  got  it  for  herself;  we  are  going  to 
turn  it  over  to  iier,  though  other  people  want  it.  'Phis 
piece  belongs  to  the  Slavs,  who  live  in  the  northern  Bal- 
kans^ — the  Jugo-SIavs  as  we  have  come  to  know  them 
to  be — and  they  slml!  have  what  belongs  to  them.” 
When  we  turned  to  the  property  of  Germany,  which 
she  had  been  habitually  misgoverning — !  mean  the 

(•erman  colonies,  particularly  the  colonies  in  Africa^ _ 

there  were  many  nations  who  would  like  to  have  had 
those  rich,  undeveloped  portions  of  the  world;  but  none 
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ot^thcm  got  tiiem.  We  :Hk')pteiI  the  principle  of  trustee- 
sliip.  We  said:  “We  will  put  ytiu  in  charge  of  this, 
that,  and  the  otiier  piece  of  territoi-y,  anci  ycni  will  make 
an  annual  report  to  us.  W’e  will  deprive  you  of  your 
irusteeship  whenever  you  administer  it  in  a  way  wliicfi 
is  not  approvetl  by  tjur  judgment,  and  we  will  put  upon 
you  this  primary  limitation,  that  you  shall  do  nothing 
that  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  peciple  who  live  in  that 
territory.  \  ou  shall  not  enforce  labor  tm  it,  and  you 
sh^all  apply  the  same  principles  of  humanity  to  the  work 
t)f  their  women  and  chihiren  that  vou  apply  at  home. 
1  ou  shall  not  allow  the  illicit  trade  in  ilrugs  ami  in 
liquors,  ^  ou  shall  not  allow  men  who  want  to  make 
inoncy  out  oi  powi.ler  and  shut  to  sell  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  to  those  who  can  use  them  to  their  own  tiisadvan- 
tage^,  ou  shall  not  make  those  people  tight  in  your 
iUmies.  I  he  country  is  theirs,  arul  \ou  must  remcml>cr 
tlhit  *tiid^  ticat  it  as  theirs.  I  liere  is  no  more  annexa¬ 
tion.  I  here  is  no  more  land  grahhiryg,  dliere  is  no 
more  extension  of  sovereignty.  It  is  an  absolute  re¬ 
versal  ol  historVt  an  absolute  revolutit)a  itt  the  way  in 
which  international  affairs  are  treated;  ami  it  is  all  in 
the  C<naauint  of  the  League  of  Xatiijns. 

1  he  old  system  was,  Be  re:ui)\  ami  we  can  be  ready. 

I  Jiave  heani  gentlemen  say,  “America  can  take  care 
ot  herself.  1  cs,  she  can  take  care  of  herself.  Lvery 
man  woukl  have  to  train  to  arms.  Wc  woukl  have  to 
have  a  great  stamling  army,  \\k*  would  have  to  have 
at t uiitulations  of  military*  material  such  as  (Jermany 
used  to  have.  \\  e  would  eiij'Oy  the  luxuries  of  taxes 
cxenjiigher  than  we  pay  now.  We  couk!  accumulate 
our  force, ^  and  then  our  force  would  have  to  be  directeil 
by  some  kinti  of  surticiently  vigorous  central  power.  You 
would  luive  a  military  government  in  spirit  if  not  in 
form  No  use  having  a  bghting  Nation  if  there  is  not 
somebody  to  swinj^  it!  If  you  do  not  want  vour  Presi¬ 
dent  to  be  a  representative  of  the  civil  purposes  of  this 
country,  you  can  turn  him  into  merely  a  commamler  in 
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chief,  ready  to  light  the  worhi.  Hut  if  you  did  nobody 
would  recognize  America  in  tltosc  strange  and  altered 
circumstances.  All  the  world  would  stand  at  amaze  and 
say,  “Has  America  forgotten  everything  that  she  ever 
professed?”  I'he  picture  is  one  that  every  American 
repudiates;  and  I  challenge  any  man  who  has  that  pur¬ 
pose  at  the  hack  of  his  thought  to  avow  it.  If  he  comes 
and  tells  you  that  .\merica  must  stand  alone  ami  take 
tare  of  herself,  ask  him  how  it  is  ginng  to  he  done,  and 
lie  will  not  dare  tell  you.  because  you  wouKl  show  him 
the  i,ioor  and  say,  "We  do  not  know  any  such  Amer¬ 
ican.” 

Yet  we  cannot  do  without  force.  You  cannot  establish 
land  titles,  as  I  iiave  expresseil  it,  and  not  maintain 
them.  Suppose  that  the  land  titles  of  South  I>akota 
were  disturbed.  Suppose  the  farm  lines  were  moved, 
say,  ten  feet.  You  know  what  would  happen,  .\long 
every  fence  line  you  would  sec  farmers  perching  with 
guns  on  tlieir  knees.  "Fhe  only  reason  they  are  not 
perching  now  is  that  there  are  latul  deeds  depositcii  in 
a  particular  place,  and  tlie  whole  majesty  and  f<jrce 
and  judicial  system  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  arc 
hehiiul  the  titles.  Very  well,  we  have  got  to  do  sume- 
ihing  like  that  internatiimally.  You  cannot  set  up  Ro- 
laiui,  whom  all  the  w<^r!d  through  centuries  lias  pitied 
ami  sytJiputhi/etl  with,  as  tiie  owner  of  her  property  aiul 
not  have  somclnnly  take  care  that  her  title  deeds  are 
respected.  You  cuimot  establish  freedotu,  my  fellow 
citizens,  witliout  force,  and  the  only  force  you  can  sub¬ 
stitute  for  an  ariiRal  mankind  is  the  concerted  force  of 
the  combined  action  <jf  mankind  through  tlte  instru¬ 
mentality  of  all  the  enlightened  Ciovernments  of  the 
world.  This  is  the  cmly  conceivable  system  that  you 
cun  substitute  for  the  old  order  of  things  which  brought 
the  calamity  of  this  war  upon  us  and  would  assuredly 
bring  the  calamity  of  another  war  upon  us.  Your  choice 
is  between  the  League  of  Nations  and  (iermanism.  I 
have  told  you  what  I  mean  by  (iermanism — taking  care 
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of  yourselves,  being  armed  and  ready,  having  a  chip  on 
your  shoulder,  thinking  of  nothing  hut  your  own  rights 
and  never  thinking  of  the  rights  of  anybody  else,  think¬ 
ing  that  you  were  put  into  this  world  to  sec  that  Amer¬ 
ican  might  was  asserted  and  forgetting  that  American 
might  ought  never  to  be  used  against  the  weak,  ought 
never  to  be  used  in  an  unjust  cause,  ought  never  to  he 
used  for  aggression;  ought  to  he  used  with  the  heart 
of  humanity  beating  behind  it. 

Sometimes  people  call  me  an  idealist.  Well,  that  is 
the  way  I  know  I  am  an  American.  America,  my  fellow 
citizens — I  do  not  say  it  in  disparagement  of  any  other 
great  people — America  is  the  only  idealistic  Nation 
in  the  world.  When  I  speak  practical  judgments  about 
business  affairs,  I  can  only  guess  whether  I  am  speaking 
the  voice  of  America  or  not,  hut  when  I  .speak  the  ideal 
purposes  of  history  I  know  that  I  am  speaking  the  voice 
of  America,  because  I  liave  saturated  myself  since  I 
was  a  boy  in  the  records  of  that  s}>irit,  and  everywhere 
in  them  there  is  this  authentic  tone  of  the  love  c»f‘ justice 
and  the  service  of  humanity.  If  by  any  mysterious  in¬ 
fluence  of  error  America  should  not  take  the  leading 
part  in  this  new  enterprise  of  concert etl  power,  the  worKl 
would  experience  one  of  those  reversals  of  sentimerjt, 
one  of  those  penetrating  chills  of  reaction,  which  would 
lead  to  a  universal  cynicism,  for  if  .America  goes  back 
upon  mankind,  mankind  has  no  other  place  to  turn,  ft 
is  the  hope  of  Nations  all  over  the  world  that  Amer¬ 
ica  will  do  this  great  thing.  Yet  I  find  some  gentlemen 
so  nervous  about  doing  right  that  their  eyes  rest  very 
uneasily  on  the  first  article  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  they  say  “'I'hat  says  that  we  can 
get  out  after  two  years’  notice,  if  we  have  fulfilled  all 
our  mtcrnational  obligations  at  that  time.  Now,  we 
want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  we  will  get  out 
when  we  want  to.”  You  cannot  make  it  perfectly  clear 
in  the  way  they  want  it,  unless  you  make  it  perfectly 
dear  at  the  outset  that  you  want  to  get  out.  You  cannot 
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choose  the  scat  by  the  door  and  keep  fumhhnfj  with  the 
knob  without  creating  the  impression  that  you  are  going 
to  get  out  in  a  minute;  that  you  do  not  like  the  company 
you  are  in:  tiiat  you  do  not  like  the  job;  that  ytni  arc 
by  constitution  and  disposition  a  seuttler!  If  America 
goes  into  this  thing,  she  is  going  to  stay  in,  and  she  is 
going  to  stay  in  in  order  to  see  tliat  justice  is  done.  She 
can  sec  to  it,  because  if  ytm  read  this  Covctiant  of  the 
J  cague  you  will  Hiul  that,  America  being  one  the 
members  of  the  ctmneil  of  the  League,  nothing  material 
can  he  done  under  that  I.eaguc  without  a  unanimous  vote 
of  tlte  ctnincil.  America  can  determine  what  acti<*n  is 
going  to  he  takcti.  No  action  that  is  against  her  policy 
or  against  her  will  can  be  taken,  unless  her  jiuigment 
is  rciuicrcd  in  sonic  case  where  she  is  one  of  tlie  tiis> 
putants,  hut,  my  fellow  citizens,  if  she  is  one  of  the  dis¬ 
putants,  she  is  in  trouble  anylutw.  If  the  war  that  they 
are  trying  to  avert  is  her  war,  then  I  tlo  lUJt  see  that 
she  is  any  more  benefited  by  being  out  of  the  League 
than  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  she  is  in  the  League,  slie 
has  at  least  the  gooti  offices  of  other  friendly  States  to 
see  that  some  accotnnunlation  is  readied. 

And  she  is  doing  exactly  what  she  has  done  alrejuly. 
Some  gentlemen  forget  that  we  alreatly  have  nearly 
thirty  treaties  with  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 
Yes;  and  to  do  the  very  thing  that  is  in  this  Covenant, 
only  we  agree  to  take  twelve  inontiis  to  discuss  every¬ 
thing,  whereas  the  League  gives  nine  months.  Ihc 
American  choice  would  be  twelve.  We  promise  not  to 
liglit  witiunit  first  talking.  I  w'ant  to  call  a  great  many 
here  witness  to  this  circumstance,  for  I  am  sure  by  look¬ 
ing  at  you  tliat  you  know  something  about  it.  W'hat  is 
the  certain  way  to  have  difficulty  between  capital  ami 
labor?  It  is  to  refuse  t<i  sit  down  in  the  same  room  am! 
talk  it  over.  I  cannot  understand  why  one  man  or  set 
of  men  should  refuse  to  discuss  claims  or  grievances 
with  another  set  of  men,  unless  they  kntiw  to  begin  with 
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anything  when  I  know  I  have  got  the  wrong  end,  Init 
when  I  think  I  have  got  cither  the  right  end  or  as  good 
an  end  as  the  other  fellow,  then  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  discuss  it.  There  is  an  ohi  saying  aecretlited  to  a 
rather  cynical  politician  of  what  I  hope  I  may  regani 
as  the  older  school,  who  saiil  to  his  son,  "John,  ilo  not 
bother  your  head  about  lies;  they  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves;  but  if  you  ever  hear  me  denying  anything,  you 
may  be  sure  it  is  so.”  The  only  thing  we  arc  afraid  of 
the  only  thing  we  dodge,  is  the  truth.  If  we  sec  facts 
coming  our  way,  it  is  just  as  well  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
A  ways  take  this  attitude,  my  friends,  towards  facts; 
Always  try  to  sec  them  coming  first,  so  that  they  will 
not  catch  you  at  unawares.  So  with  all  matters,  grading 
up  from  the  smallest  to  the  greatest.  Human  beings 
can  get  together  by  discussion,  and  it  is  the  business  of 
civilization  to  get  together  by  discussion  ami  not  by 
hghting.  That  is  civilization.  The  only  reason  this 
's  because  we  do  not’  let  two  men 
who  have  a  difference  fight  one  another.  We  suv  •  "Wait 

.lu.Ht  around  the 

corner  there  you  will  find  a  courthouse.  On  certain  days 
the  court  is  .sitting  Go  and  state  the  matter  to  those 
men,  and  neither  before  nor  after  the  decision  sh  dl 
you  touch  one  another."  That  is  civilizatiom  You 
v"  processes  of  corusukation  and  dis- 

mle  !■«  rule  to  cverylKulv,  not  <me 

nit  to  tJic  employer  and  another  to  the  ernpkivec  Init 

tht  .amc  rule  to  the  atronK  and  to  the  weak  " 

ihat  is  exactly  what  is  attempted  in  this  treaty  I 

sTsZ  T  re¬ 

sisting  It.  I  cannot  understand  what  they  are  afraid 

unde”  tTn^ I'"!'/'"'  '"".T  d"  »« 

unaerstand  moral  force.  Moral  force  is  a  tm-o-  i 

mankind  and  you  govern  mankind.  Govern  their 
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fears,  govern  their  hopes,  determine  their  fortunes,  get 
them  together  in  concerted  ma.sses,  and  the  whole  thing 
sways  like  a  team.  Once  get  them  suspecting  one  an¬ 
other, _  once  get  them  antagmii/ing  one  another,  and  so¬ 
ciety  itself  goes  to  pieces.  We  are  trying  to  make  a 
society  instead  of  a  set  of  barbarians  out  of  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  world.  I  sometimes  think,  when  I  wake 
in  the  night,  of  all  the  wakeful  nights  that  anxious  fath¬ 
ers  and  mothers  and  friends  liave  spent  during  those 
weary  years  of  this  awful  war,  and  1  seem  to  hear  the 
cry,  the  inarticulate  cry  of  mothers  all  over  the  world 
millions  of  them  on  the  other  siiie  of  the  sea  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  ‘in  Clod’s  name 
give  us  the  sensible  and  hopeful  and  peaceful  processes 
of  right  and  of  justice!" 

America  can  stay  out.  but  1  want  to  call  you  to  wit- 
ne.ss  that  the  peace  of  the  world  cannot  be  established 
without  America.  .Vmerica  is  necessary  to  the  peace  of 
the  world.  .\nd  reverse  the  proposition :  The  peace 
ami  good  will  of  the  world  itre  necessary  to  America. 
Disappoint  the  w(»rld.  center  its  suspicion  upon  you, 
make  it  feel  that  you  are  hot  and  jealous  rivals  of  the 
other  nations,  ami  tlo  you  think  you  arc  going  to  do  as 
much  business  with  them  as  you  would  otlierwise  do?  I 
tio  not  like  to  put  the  thing  on  that  plane,  my  fellow 
countrymen,  but  if  you  want  to  talk  business,  l  ean  talk 
business.  If  you  want  to  put  it  on  the  low  plane  of  iiow 
much  nmney  you  can  make,  you  can  make  more  money 
out  of  friendly  traders  than  out  of  hostile  traders.  You 
can  make  more  money  out  of  men  who  trust  you  than 
out  of  men  who  fear  you.  You  can  bring  about  a  state 
of  mind  where  by  twery  tJevice  possible  foreign  markets 
will  be  cioscii  to  you,  and  men  will  say:  "No;  the  wheat 
<»f  America  tastes  hitter;  we  will  eat  tiic  wheat  of  Argen¬ 
tina;  we  will  cat  the  wheat  of  .Australia,  for  that  is  the 
wheat  of  friendship,  ami  this  is  the  wheat  of  antago¬ 
nism.  We  do  not  want  to  wear  clothes  made  out  of 
American  cotton:  we  arc  going  to  buy  just  as  much 
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cotton  from  India  as  we  can.  We  are  going  to  develop 
new  cotton  fields.  Ameidca  is  up  to  something;  we  do 
not  know  just  what,  and  we  are  going  to  shut  and  lock 
every  door  we  can  against  her.”  You  can  get  the  world 
in  that  temper.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  profitable  ? 
Do  you  think  there  is  money  in  that?  But  I  am  not 
going  to  dwell  upon  that  side  of  it.  I  am  just  as  sure 
of  what  you  are  thinking  as  I  am  of  what  I  am  thinking-. 
We  are  not  thinking  of  money.  We  would  rather  re¬ 
tain  the  reputation  of  America  than  have  all  the  money 
in  the  world.  I  am  not  ready  to  die  for  money,  and 
neither  are  you,  but  you  are  ready  and  I  am  ready  to 
die  for  America. 


A  friend  of  rnine  made  a  very  poignant  remark  to  me 
one  day.  He  said :  “Did  you  ever  see  a  family  that  hung 
Its  son’s  yardstick  or  ledger  or  spade  up  over  the  mantel¬ 
piece?”  But  how  many  of  you  have  seen  the  lad’s  rifle, 
his  musket,  hung  up!  Well,  why?  A  musket  is  a  bar¬ 
barous  thing.  The  spade  and  the  yardstick  and  the 
ledger  are  the  symbols  of  peace  and  of  steady  business  • 
why  not  hang  them  up?  Because  they  do  not  represent 
self-sacrifice.  They  do  not  glorify  you.  They  do  not 
dignify  you  in  the  same  sense  that  the  musket  does,  be¬ 
cause  when  you  took  that  musket  at  the  call  of  your 
country  you  risked  everything  and  knew  you  could  not 
pt  anything.  The  most  that  you  could  do  was  to  come 
back  ahve,  but  after  you  came  back  alive  there  was  a 
halo  about  you.  That  boy  was  in  France  I  That  boy 
served  his  country  and  served  a  great  cause !  That  boy 
risked  everything  to  see  that  the  weak  peoples  of  the 
world  were  redeemed  from  intolerable  tyranny!  Here 
comes— ah,  how  I  wish  I  were  going  to  be  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  the  I7th-here  comes,  do  you  not  hear  it,  the 
tread  of  the  First  Division;  those  men,  along  with  their 
comrades,  to  whom  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  turned !  All 
^urope  took  heart  when  they  saw  that  brilliant  flag  un- 
turled  on  French  soil.  ^ 

Did  you  ever  hear  that  thrilling  song  that  is  being 
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sung  so  much  now  of  the  blind  Frenchman  wishing  to 
know  if  the  Americans  had  cornc,  bidding  his  son  watch 
at  the  window.  “1 .00k,  my  hui,  what  are  they  carrying? 
What  are  the  colors?  Are  they  red  stripes  upon  a 
field  of  white?  Is  there  a  piece  of  heaven  in  the  corner? 
Is  that  piece  of  heaven  full  of  stars?  .‘Xh,  the  Amer¬ 
icans  have  come!  I’liank  (iod,  the  Americans  have 
come!”  'I'hat  is  what  we  have  at  our  hearts,  my  fellow 
citizens,  and  we  hang  the  musket  up,  or  the  sword,  over 
the  manteliviece.  And  if  the  lad  is  gone  and  dead,  we 
share  the  spirit  of  a  noble  lady,  who  said  to  me,  with¬ 
out  the  glimmer  of  a  tear  in  her  eye:  “I  have  had  the 
honor  of  losing  a  son  upon  the  fields  of  France.  I  have 
had  the  honor,  not  the  pain.  I  have  had  tlte  distinc¬ 
tion  of  losing  a  son  of  mine  upon  the  field  of  honor.” 
It  is  that  field  of  honor  that  we  are  going  to  redeem. 
We  are  not  going  to  redeem  it  with  blood  anv  more, 
but  we  are  going  to  make  out  of  the  counsels  tjf  the 
people  of  the  world  counsels  of  peace  and  of  Justice  and 
of  honor. 

Bkkork  .St.-vik  LK(;i.si,ATt:Ri;,  St.  Pait.,  Minn., 
SKf»TKMUKK  9,  1919. 

Mr.  Spkakkr,  votr  KXfia.i.KNrY,  gknti.kmk.n  of 

THE  l.EtJISI.ATUKK,  I.ADIKS  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

I  esteem  it  an  unusual  privilege  to  stand  in  this  place 
to-day  and  to  address  the  members  of  this  great  body, 
because  the  errand  upon  which  I  have  left  Washington 
is  so  intimate  a  matter  of  the  life  of  our  own  Nation  as 
well  as  of  the  life  of  the  world.  Yet  I  am  conscious, 
standing  in  this  presence,  that  perhaps  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  things  I  crnild  allude  to  arc  those  which  affect  us 
immediately.  I  kmiw  that  you  have  been  called  together 
in  special  session  for  special  objects.  One  of  those  ob¬ 
jects  you  have  achieved,  and  I  rejoice  with  you  in  the 
adoption  of  the  suffrage  amendment.  Another  of  the 
objects,  I  understand,  is  to  consider  the  high  cost  of 
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living,  and  the  higli  cost  of  living  is  one  of  those  things 
which  are  so  complicated;  it  ramilies  in  so  many  dirw- 
tions  that  it  seems  to  me  we  cannot  do  anything  in 
particular  without  knowing  iiow  the  particulars  ahect 
the  whole.  It  is  dangerous  to  play  with  a  complicated 
piece  of  machinery,  piece  by  piece,  unless  you  know  how 
the  pieces  are  related  to  each  i>thei\ 

_  The  cost  of  living  at  present  is  a  worUi  condition.  It 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  man  power  of  the  world  has 
been  sacrificed  m  the  agony  of  the  hatilcfield  and  that 
all  the  processes  of  industry  Iiavc  been  either  slackened 
or  tiiverfed.  I  he  production  of  foodstuffs,  the  produe- 

t. ..n  „t  ,i„.  „f  »ii  ,1,,  Li 

lit  has  cither  been  slackened  or  it  lias  been  turned  into 
channels  which  arc  not  immediately  useful  for  the  tren- 
eral  civil  population.  Creat  factories,  as  I  need  not 
tell  you,  in  our  own  country  which  were  devoted  to  the 

u. ses  of  peace  have  recently  been  diverted  in  such  fash¬ 
ion  a_s  to  serve  the  purfmscs  of  war,  anti  it  will  take  a 
certain  length  of  time  to  restore  them  to  their  old  ad¬ 
justments,  to  put  their  machinery  to  the  old  uses  again, 
to  letiistnhute  labor  so  that  it  will  not  be  concentnucti 

neceLnlV '.“f the  other  stuffs 
nttcssai>  for  war,  but  will  be  lievoted  to  the  general 

processes  of  proiiuefion  so  necessary  for  <»ur  life 

Back  of  all  that — and  I  do  not  say  this  merely  for  an 

argumentative  reason,  hut  becau.se  'it  is  true— hack  of 

tlut  lies  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  what  the 

settle  down,  my  fellow  citizens,  until  it  knows  what  mrt 

fh!f  V P<-‘acc.  And 

*  *  reasc^n,  I  he  strain  put  upon 

beeifallTr  ‘’V  (iovernments  of  the  Jorld  has 

betn  a  1  hut  a  breaking  strain.  I  imagine  that  it  will  be 

(indlv  C'ovcrnmcnts  can 

SS  /w£  'T'""  "■  -'-crwhclmin* 

debts  which  have  been  accumulated  in  this  war.  'f'he 
Lnited  States  has  accumulatetl  a  great  debt,  hut  not  in  • 
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proportion  to  tliose  that  other  countries  iiave  accumu¬ 
lated  when  you  reckon  our  wealth  as  compared  with 
theirs._  We  are  the  only  nation  in  the  world  that  is 
likely  in  the  immediate  future  to  have  a  sufficient  body 
of  free  capital  to  put  the  industrial  world,  here  and 
elsewhere,  on  its  feet  again.  L'ntil  the  industrial  world 
here  ami  elsewhere  is  put  on  its  feet  you  cannot  Jinally 
handle  the  question  of  the  cost  of  living,  because  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  last  analysis  depends  upon  the  things 
we  are  always  talking  about  but  <lo  not  know  how  to 
manage— the  law  of  supply  ami  demand.  It  depends 
upon  manufacture  ami  liistribution.  It  depemis  upon 
till  the  not  nitd  piocesses  ot  the  industrial  anti  commer¬ 
cial  world.  It  depends  upon  international  credit.  It 
depends  upon  shipping.^  It  depends  upon  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  transportation  facilities  domestically.  Our  rail- 
I  o.ids  at  this  moment  are  not  a<.lei|uate  to  mo\’ing  the 
tommeite  of  this  country.  I'.vcry  here  ami  there  they 
run_  through  a  little  neck— for  example,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  system  at  Pittsburgh — where  everything  is  von- 
gested  and  you  are  squeezing  a  great  commerce  through 
a  little  aperture.^  Terminal  facilities  at  the  ports  are 
not  adetjuate.  The  problem  grows  the  more  you  think 
oi  it.  What  we  have  to  put  our  mimis  to  is  an  inter¬ 
national  probleiti,  first  ot  all- — to  set  the  commerce  of 
the  worhi  going  again  ami  the  manufacture  of  the  world 
piing  again.  Ami  we  have  got  to  do  that  largely. 

1  hen  we  ha%-e  got  to  see  that  our  own  production  and 
our  own  metho(,is  of  finance  and  our  own  commerce  arc 
q^iiickcnctl  m  c\'ery  way  that  is  ptissihle.  *\mi  then  we, 
sitting  in  legislatures  like  this  and  in  the  Congress  of  the 
I  nited  States,  have  to  see  to  it,  if  you  will  permit  a 
vulgar  expression,  that  “nobody  monkeys  with  the 
process." 

1  umierstand  that  »>ne  of  the  excellent  suggestions 
maile  by  your  governor  is  that  you  look  into  the  matter 
of  cold  sttirage.  Well,  there  are  other  kinds  of  storage 
hesides  cohi  storage.  I  here  are  all  sorts  of  ways  of 
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governing  and  concentrating  the  reserve  stocks  of  goods, 
'ion  do  not  have  to  keep  everything  cold,  though  you 
can  keep  the  eohi  hand  of  control  on  it;  you  can  niati'age 
by  a  concert  that  need  not  he  [Hit  on  paper  to  see  to  it 
that  goods  are  doled  out  to  tlie  market  so  that  they 
will  not  get  there  so  fast  as  to  hritig  the  i>rice  tiown. 
The  communities  of  the  rnifet!  States  are  entitled  to  see 
that  these  dams  are  removed  and  that  the  w;iters  that 
are  going  to  fructify  the  worhl  liow  in  their  norm'al 
courses.^  It  is  not  easy.  1 1  is  not  always  pleasant.  You 
do  not  like  to  look  censoriously  itito  the  affairs  of  voiir 
fellow  citi/ens  too  much  or  too  often,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  look  withjt  \ery  unstinpathefic  eye  at  some  of  the 
processes  which  are  retarding  distribution  and  tlic  sup¬ 
ply  which  is  going  to  meet  tlie  demand. 

Not  only  tiiat,  luit  we  have  got  to  realize  that  we  are 
lace  to  face  with  a  great  ituiustria!  problem  which  does 
not  center  in  the  riiiteii  States.  It  centers  elsewhere, 
hut  which  we  share  with  the  other  emintries  of  the  world! 

1  hat  is  the  relation  between  capital  and  labor,  lietween 
those  who  employ  ami  tiiose  who  are  emplowd.  and  we 
tnight  as  well^  sit  up  straight  and  look  facts  in  the  face, 
gentletJien.^  1  he  lalioring  men  of  the  world  are  not 
satisfied  with  their  relations  with  their  employers.  Of 
course,  I_  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  universal  di.s- 
sutisf  action,  because  here,  there,  and  elsewhere,  in  many 
cases  fortunately,  there  are  very  satisfactory  relations, 
hut  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  general  relationship  which 
exists  between  capital  and  labor.  Mverywhere  there  is 
dissatisfaction,  with  it  much  more  acute  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  than  on  this  siiie,  and  one  of  the  things 
that  have  to  be  brought  about  for  mankind  can  be 
brought  about  by  what  we  do  in  this  country,  because, 
us  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  may  refer  for  a  moment  to  the 
treaty  of  peace,  there  is  a  part  of  that  treaty  which 
sets  up  an  international  methotl  of  consultation  about 
the  conditions  of  labor.  It  is  a  splciuliii  instrument 
locked  up  m  that  great  document,  1  have  calleil  it  fre- 
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qucntly  the  Magna  Charta  of  labor,  for  it  is  that,  and 
the  standards  set  up,  for  standards  arc  stated,  are  the 
standarcis  of  American  labor  so  far  as  they  could  be 
adopted  in  a  general  conference.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that  tlie  world  is  looking  to  .\nierica  to  set  the 
standards  with  regarti  to  the  conditions  of  labor  and  the 
relations  between  labor  and  capital,  and  it  is  looking  to 
us  because  we  ha\'e  been  more  progressi\’e  than  other 
nations  in  those  matters,  though  s<nnetimes  we  have 
inoved  very  slowly  and  with  undue  caution.  As  a  result 
ol  our  progressi \'eness  the  ruling  intiuemces  tnnong  our 
workingmen  are  conser\-ative  in  the  sense  that  they  see 
t|iat  it  is  mn  in  the  interest  of  labor  to  break  up  civ'ili/a- 
tion,  and  progressive  in  the  sense  that  they  see  that  a 
constructive  program  has  to  be  adopted.  By  a  progres¬ 
sive  i  do  not  mean  a  man  who  is  ready  to  mo\-e,  but  a 
man  who  knows  where  he  is  going  when  he  moves.  .\ 
man  who  has  got  a  workable  program  is  the  onlv  pro¬ 
gressive,  because  it  you  have  not  got  a  workable  pro¬ 
gram  you  cannot  make  it  good  and  you  cannot  progress. 
\  ery  well,  then,  we  have  got  to  ha\e  a  constructi\'e  pro¬ 
gram  with  regard  to  labor,  and  the  minute  we  get  it  we 
will  relieve  the  strain  all  over  the  world,  because  the 
woild  will  accej't  our  staiuiards  ant!  ioIlf)w  our  example. 

1  am  not  liogmatic  about  this  matter.  I  cannot  presume 
that  1  kmiw  litnv  it  ought  to  be  done.  I  know  the  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  it  ought  to  he  tionc.  The  ftrinciplc  is 
that  the  interests  of  capital  am!  the  interests  of  labor 
are  not  tlitferent  but  the  same,  and  men  of  business  sense 
ought  ft)  know  how  t*i  work  out  an  orgaiii/afimi  which 
will  express  that  itientity  of  interest.  Where  there  is 
identity  of  interest  there  must  he  community  of  interest. 
Mni  cannot  any  longer  regard  labor  as  a  cominotiity. 
^  ou  have  got  to  regarti  it  as  a  means  oJ  association,  the 
associathm  of  physical  skill  and  physical  vigor  with  the 
cnterpri.se  which  is  manageti  by  those  who  represent 
capital;  am!  when  you  do,  the  production  of  the  world 
is  going  to  go  torwarti  In'  leaps  aiul  boumis. 
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other  kinds  oi  stocks  tried  to  come  in ;  but  the  bulk  re¬ 
mains  the  same:  we  are  made  up  out  of  the  hard-headed, 
hard-fisted,  practical  aiui  yet  idealistic,  and  forward- 
looking  peoples  of  the  work!,  anti  we  of  all  jieoplc  ought 
to  have  an  international  undcrstaiuling,  an  ability  to 
comprehend  what  the  problem  of  the  world  is  and  wliat 
part  we  ought  to  play  in  that  problem.  We  ha\'e  got  to 
play  a  part,  and  we  can  play  it  either  as  members  of  tlie 
board  of  directors  or  as  outside  speculators.  We  can 
play  it  inside  or  on  tlie  curb,  ami  you  know  how  incon¬ 
venient  it  is  to  play  it  on  the  curb’ 

'Diere  is  one  thing  that  I  respect  more  than  any  other, 
and  that  is  a  fact.  1  remember,  when  I  was  (I'overnor 
of  the  State  <)f  New  Jersey,  I  was  very  urgently  [iress- 
i_ng  some  measures  which  a  particular'  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State,  whom  I  knew  arul  liketl  very  much, 
^v  as  opposed  to.  1  lis  constituents  were  very  much  in 
iavor  of  it,  and  they  sent  an  influential  committee  down 
personally  to  conduct  his  vote:  and  after  he  had  voted 
tor  the  measure  they  brought  him,  looking  a  little  sheep¬ 
ish,  into  my_otHce  to  be  congratulateil.  'Well,  he  and  I 
kept  as  straight  faces  as  we  couUi,  ami  I  congratulateil 
him  \ ei \  waimly,  and  then  with  a  very  hea\'y  wink  he 
said  to  me  behind  his  hand,  *'(»overnor,  they  never  get 
me  if  I  see  'em  coming  first.”  Now,  tliut  is"  not  a  very 
high  political  principle,  but  I  commend  that  principle 
to  you  with  regards  to  facts.  Never  let  them  get  you 
if  you  sec  them  coming  first;  and  any  man  with  open 
eyes  can  see  the  tacts  coming,  coming  in  serried  ranks, 
coming  in  overwhelming  power,  not  to  he  resisted  hy 
the  I’niteil  States  or  any  other  nation.  'I'lie  facts  are 
marching  and  (>'od  is  inarching  with  them.  You  can 
not  resist  them.  1  ou  must  either  welcome  them  or  suh- 
setjuently,  with  humiliation,  surrctuler  to  them.  It  is 
welcorne  or  surrender.  It  is  acceptance  of  great  world 
conditions  and  great  world  duties  or  scuttle  now  ami 
come  hack  afterwards. 

But  I  am  not  arguing  this  with  you,  because  I  do  not 
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believe  it  is  necessary  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  I  am 
merely  tellinji;  you.  It  is  like  tlic  case  of  the  man  who 
met  two  of  his  fellow  lawyers  and  asked  them  what  they 
were  discussinjr.  'I’hey  said.  “We  were  discussing  who 
is  the  leading  member  of  the  bar  of  this  county,"  and 
the  other  said,  “Why,  I  am."  'I'hey  said,  “I  low  (h)  you 
prove  it?”  I  le  said,  “I  don’t  have  to  prove  it;  I  aiimit 
it."  I  think  that  that  is  the  state  of  mind  t)f  the  thought¬ 
ful  persons  of  our  country,  ami  they,  thank  (ioti,  arc 
the  chief  portions  of  it,  with  regard  to  the  great  crisis 
that  we  arc  face  to  face  with  now. 

It  has  been  a  privilege,  gentlemen,  to  he  permitted 
in  this  informal  'way  to  disclose  to  you  some  part  of  the 
thought  which  I  am  carrying  about  with  me  as  really  a 
great  burtien,  because  I  have  seen  the  disturbed  world 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  I  know  the  earnest  hope 
and  beautiful  confidence  with  which  they  arc  looking 
towards  us,  and  my  heart  is  full  of  the  burden  of  it.  It 
is  a  great  responsibility  for  us  to  carry.  We  will  have 
to  have  infinite  intelligence  and  infinite  diligence  in  busi¬ 
ness  to  fulfill  the  expectations  <rf  the  peoples  of  the 
world;  and  yet  that  is  our  duty,  our  inescapable  duty, 
and  we  must  concert  together  to  perfimm  it. 

Ifverywhere  I  have  been  on  this  trip  the  maj<»rity  of 
the  committee  that  has  received  me  has  consisted  of 
Republicaius,  ami  nothing  has  pleased  me  m  much,  be¬ 
cause  I  sluHiId  be  ashameil  of  myself  if  I  permitted  any 
partisan  thought  to  enter  into  this  great  matter.  If  I 
were  a  scheming  politician  and  anybody  wished  to  pre¬ 
sent  me  with  the  peace  of  the  world  as  a  campaign  issue, 
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difference.  The  principle  is  just  the  same,  and  the  only 
thing  we  differ  about  is  the  way  to  carry  out  the  prin¬ 
ciple.  Back  of  all  lies  that  wonderful  thing,  that  thing 
which  the  foreigner  was  amazed  to  see  in  the  faces  of 
our  soldiers,  that  incomparable  American  spirit  which 
you  do  not  see  the  like  of  anywhere;  that  universal 
brightness  of  expression,  as  if  every  man  knew  there 
was  a  future  and  that  he  had  something  to  do  with  mold¬ 
ing  it,  instead  of  that  dull,  expressionless  face  which 
means  that  there  is  nothing  but  a  past  and  a  burdensome 
present.  You  do  not  see  that  in  the  American  face. 
The  American  face  mirroi-s  the  future,  and,  my  fellow 
citizens,  the  American  purpose  mirrors  the  future  of 
the  world. 

At  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  September  9,  1919. 

Your  honor,  your  excellency,  my  fellow  coun¬ 
trymen  : 

I  have  come  here  to  discuss  a  very  solemn  question, 
and  I  shall  have  to  ask  your  patience  while  you  bear 
with  me  in  discussing  somewhat  in  detail  the  very  great 
matter  which  now  lies  not  only  before  the  consideration 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  but  before  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  people  of  the  world.  You  have  heard 
so  many  little  things  about  the  treaty  that  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  hear  some  big  things  about  it.  To  hear 
some  gentlemen  you  would  think  it  was  an  arrangement 
for  the  inconvenience  of  the  United  States,  whereas,  as 
a  mattei  of  fact,  my  fellow  citizens,  it  is  a  world  settle¬ 
ment,  die  first  ever  attempted,  attempted  upon  broad 
lines  which  were  first  laid  down  in  America.  For,  my 
fellow  citizens,  what  does  not  seem  to  me  realized  in 
this  blessed  country  of  ours  is  the  fact  that  the  world 
IS  m  revolution.  I  do  not  mean  in  active  revolution.  I 
do  not  mean  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  mind  which  will  bring 
about  the  dissolution  of  Governments.  I  mean  that  it 
IS  m  a  state  of  mind  which  may  bring  about  the  dissolu- 
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tion  of  Governments  if  we  do  not  enter  Into  a  world 
settlement  which  will  really  in  fact  and  in  power  estab¬ 
lish  justice  and  right. 

The  old  order  of  things  the  rest  of  the  world  seemed 
to  have  got  in  some  sense  used  to.  The  old  order  of 
things  was  not  to  depend  upon  the  general  moral  judg¬ 
ment  of  mankind,  not  to  base  policies  upon  international 
right,  but  to  base  policies  upon  international  power.  So 
there  were  drawn  together  groups  of  nations  which 
stood  armed,  facing  one  another,  which  stood  drawing 
their  power  from  the  vitality  of  people  who  did  not  wish 
to  be  subordinated  to  them,  drawing  their  vitality  from 
the  energy  of  great  peoples  who  did  not  wish  to  devote 
their  energy  to  force,  but  wished  to  devote  their  energy 
to  peace.  The  world  thought  It  was  inevitable.  This 
group  of  nations  thought  that  it  represented  one  set  of 
principles;  that  group  of  nations  thought  that  it  repre¬ 
sented  another  set  of  principles  and  that  the  best  that 
could  be  accomplished  In  the  world  was  this  that  they 
used,  to  call  the  balance  of  power. 

Notice  the  phrase.  Not  the  balance  that  you  try  to 
maintain  in  a  court  of  justice,  not  the  scales  of  justice, 
but  the  scales  of  force;  one  great  force  balanced  against 
another  force.  Every  bit  of  the  policy  of  the  world, 
inteimationally  speaking,  was  made  in  the  interest  of 
some  national  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  stronger 
nations  of  the  world.  It  was  either  the  advantage  of 
Germany  or  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain  or  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Italy  or  the  advantage  of  Japan.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  I  am  not  justified  In  adding  that  the  policy 
of  the  world  was  ever  conceived  by  us  upon  the  basis 
of  the  advantage  of  America.  We  wished  always  to 
be  the  mediators  of  justice  and  of  right,  but  we  thought 
that  the  cool  spaces  of  the  ocean  to  the  east  and  the 
west  of  us  would  keep  us  from  the  infections  that  came, 
arising  like  miasmatic  mists  out  of  that  arrangement  of 
power  and  of  suspicion  and  of  dread. 

I  believe,  my  fellow  countrymen,  that  the  only  people 
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in  luirope  who  instimtivoly  reah/otl  what  was  tioinp;  to 
happen  and  what  did  happen  in  1914  was  the  h'reiuii 
people.  It  has  been  ni\  privilege  to  eonie  into  some¬ 
what  intimate  contact  witli  that  interesting  and  delight- 
tul  people,  and  I  reali/e  now  liiat  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
ever  since  the  settlement  which  took  Alsace-l  .orraine 
away  from  them  in  1,87 1,  the\  have  been  livii'g  under 
the  constant  dreati  of  the  catastrophe  which  at  last 
came;  and  their  thought  throughout  this  conference  w;ts 
that  they  must  concert  some  me.isure,  must  tlraw  to¬ 
gether  some  kind  (d  coiljierative  force,  which  would  take 
this  intolerable  dread  from  tiieir  hearts,  that  tliey  could 
not  live  aiunher  fifty  ye;irs,  e\[)ecting  what  would  come 
at  last.  But  the  other  nations  took  it  lightly.  'I'here 
were  wi.se  men  in  (ireat  iiritain,  there  were  wise  men  in 
the  L'nited  States,  who  pointed  out  t(t  us  mn  only  what 
tiiey  suspected,  hut  what  we  all  knew  with  regard  to 
the  preparations  for  the  u.se  of  force  in  Mutmpe.  No¬ 
body  was  ignorant  of  what  (.'ermany  was  doing.  What 
we  shut  our  eyes  against  deliberately  was  the  proba¬ 
bility  that  she  would  make  the  use  of  lier  preparation 
that  she  (.lid  finally  make  of  it.  I  ler  military  men  puh- 
lisiied  hooks  ami  told  us  what  tlicy  were  going  to  do 
with  it,  hut  wc  tlismisscd  them.  Wc  said:  “'I'hc  thing  is 
a  nightmare.  'I'he  man  is  a  crank.  It  cannot  he  that 
he  speaks  for  a  great  (iovernnumt.  'Fhe  thing  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  and  cannot  happen."  \’ery  well,  could  not  it 
iiappen?  Did  not  it  happett?  Arc  wc  satisfied  now 
what  the  hulancc  of  power  means?  It  means  that  the 
stronger  force  will  sometimes  be  exercised  or  an  attempt 
he  made  t<»  exercise  it  to  crush  tlie  other  powers, 

'I'he  great  nations  of  the  worUi  luivc  been  asleep,  hut 
(j'od  knows  the  other  nations  have  n<»t  been  asleep.  I 
have  seen  representatives  of  peoples  over  there  who  f«>r 
generations  through,  in  fhe  dumbness  of  unutterable 
suffering,  have  known  what  the  weight  of  those  arma¬ 
ments  and  the  weight  of  that  power  meant.  I'he  great 
Slavic  people,  the  great  Rumanian  people,  the  people 
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who  were  constantly  under  the  pressure  of  that  power, 
tlie  great  l^)lish  people — they  all  knew,  but  they  were 
inarticulate;  there  was  no  place  in  the  world  where  they 
dared  speak  out.  Now  the  catastrophe  has  come. 
Blood  has  been  spilled  in  rivers,  the  Bower  of  the  Ifuro- 
pean  nations  has  been  destroyed,  and  at  last  the  voice¬ 
less  multitudes  of  men  are  awake,  and  they  have  made 
up  their  minds  that  rather  than  have  this  happen  again, 
if  the  Governments  cannot  get  together,  they  will  de¬ 
stroy  the  Governments. 

1  am  not  speakitig  revolution,  my  Irieiuls.  1  believe 
that  the  most  disastrous  thing  that  can  happen  to  the 
underman,  to  the  man  who  is  suffering,  to  the  man  who 
has  not  had  his  rights,  is  to  destroy  public  order,  for 
that  makes  it  certain  he  never  can  get  his  rights.  I  am 
far  from  intimating  that,  but  1  am  intimating  this,  that 
the  people  of  the  world  are  tired  of  every  otiier  kind  of 
experiment  except  the  one  we  are  going  to  try.  I  iiavc 
called  it  an  experiment;  I  frankly  admit  tiiat  it  is  an  ex¬ 
periment,  but  it  is  a  very  promising  experiment,  because 
there  is  not  a  statesman  in  the  world  who  does  not 
know  that  his  people  demand  it.  lie  is  not  going  to 
change  his  mind.  He  is  not  going  to  change  his  direc¬ 
tion.  He  is  not  speaking  what  he  wants,  it  may  be,  but 
he  is  speaking  what  he  knows  he  must  speak,  and  that 
there  is  no  turning  back:  that  the  world  has  turned  a 
corner  that  it  will  never  turn  again.  I'he  old  order  is 
gone,  and  nobody  can  build  it  up  again. 

In  the  meantime  what  are  men  doing?  I  want  you 
to  reflect  upon  this,  my  fellow  countrymen,  because  this 
is  not  a  speech-making  occasion;  this  is  a  conference.  I 
want  you  men  to  reflect  upon  what  I  am  about  to  call 
your  attention  to.  'Bhc  object  of  the  war  was  to  de¬ 
stroy  autocratic  power;  that  is  to  say,  to  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  that  there  should  be  anywhere,  as  there  was  on 
Wilhelmstrasse,  in  Berlin,  a  little  group  of  military  men 
who  could  brush  aside  the  bankers,  brush  aside  the  mer¬ 
chants,  brush  aside  the  manufacturers,  brush  aside  the 
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I^mperor  himself,  and  say.  'AVc  have  perfected  a 
machine  with  which  we  can  conquer  tiic  world;  now 
stand  out  of  tlie  way,  we  are  going  to  coiK|ucr  the 
worldd'  There  must  not  he  that  possibility  any  more. 
There  must  not  be  men  anywhere  in  any  private  place 
who  can  plot  the  mastery  of  civilization.  But  in  the 
meantime  look  at  the  pitiful  tilings  that  are  happening, 
lliere  is  not  a  day  goes  by.  my  fellow  citizens,  that  my 
heart  is  not  heavy  to  think  of  our  fellow  beings  in  that 
great,  pitiful  kingdom  of  Russia,  without  form,  without 
onder,  witliout  government.  Look  what  they  have  done. 
'Fhey  have  permitted  a  little  haniiful  of  men— 1  urn  told 
there  are  only  tliirty-four  of  them  tamstituting  the  real 
Bolshevist  government— to  set  up  a  minority  govern¬ 
ment  just  as  autocratic  and  just  as  crueltv  unmerciful  as 
the  government  of  the  C/ar  ever  was.  llic  ilangcr  to 
the  world,  my  fellow  citizens,  against  wiiicli  we  must 
absolutely  lock  the  door  in  this  CiJuntry.  is  tluit  some 
(iovenimcnts  of  minorities  may  he  set  up  here  us  else¬ 
where.  Wc  will  brook  the  control  of  no  minority  in  tire 
Ihiited  States,  loir  my  own  part,  I  would  us  leave 
live  under  one  autocracy  as  another;  I  \\<iuld  as  leave 
obey  one  group  as  another;  I  woiiUl  as  leave  be  the 
servant  of  one  minority  as  another,  but  I  do  not  intend 
to  he  the  servant  of  any  minority.  As  I  have  toUl  you, 
the  mass  of  men  are  awake.  They  arc  not  going  to  let 
the  world  sink  back  into  that  oUl  slough  of  misused 
authority  again. 

Very  wtII,  then,  what  are  we  discussing?  What  arc 
we  debating  in  the  Lnited  States?  Whether  we  will 
take  part  in  guiding  and  steadying  the  world  or  not. 
And  some  men  hesitate.  It  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  whose  leadership  and  guidance  wall  be  accepted. 
If  we  do  not  give  it,  we  may  look  forwaird,  my  fellow 
citizens,  to  something  like  a  generation  of  doubt  and 
of  disorder  which  it  wall  be  impossible  to  pass  through 
without  the  wreckage  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  our 
slowly  constructed  civilization.  America  and  her  deter- 
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minations  now  constitute  the  balance  of  moral  force  in 
the  world,  aiul  if  we  do  not  use  that  moral  force  we 
will  be  of  all  peoples  the  most  derelict.  We  arc  in  the 
presence  of  this  great  choice,  in  the  presence  of  this  fun¬ 
damental  choice,  whether  we  will  stand  by  the  mass  of 
our  own  people  and  the  mass  of  mankind.  I^ick  up  the 
great  volume  of  the  treaty.  It  is  a  great  volume,  it  is 
as  thick  as  that  (illustrating!.  You  would  think  it  just 
had  three  or  four  articles  in  it  to  hear  some  men  talk 
about  it.  It  is  a  thick  volume,  containing  the  charter 
of  the  new  order  of  the  world.  I  took  the  pains  to 
write  down  here  some  of  the  things  that  it  provitlcs  for, 
and  if  you  will  be  patient  I  will  read  them,  because  I 
can  make  it  more  brief  that  way. 

It  provides  for  the  destruction  of  autocratic  power 
as  an  instrument  of  international  control,  admitting  only 
self-governing  nations  to  the  League  of  Nations.  I  lad 
you  ever  been  told  that  before?  No  nation  is  admitteii 
to  the  League  of  Nations  whose  people  do  not  control 
its  Government.  I'hat  Is  the  reason  that  wc  are  mak¬ 
ing  Germany  wait.  She  says  that  henceforth  her  people 
are  going  to  control  her  (iovernment,  but  we  have  got 
to  wait  and  sec.  If  they  do  control  if.  she  is  as  welcome 
to  the  League  as  anybody  else,  because  we  arc  not  hoKl- 
ing  nations  off.  We  arc  bolding  selfish  groups  of  men 
off.  Wc  are  not  saying  to  peoples,  “Wc  do  not  want  to 
be  your  comrades  and  serve  you  along  with  the  rest  of 
our  fellow  beings,”  but  we  are  saying,  “It  depends  upon 
your  attitude:  if  you  take  charge  of  your  own  affairs, 
then  come  into  the  game  and  welcome.”  'Fhe  League 
of  Nations  sends  autocratic  governments  to  Coventry. 
That  is  the  first  point. 

It  provides  for  the  substitution  of  publicity,  discus¬ 
sion  and  arbitration  for  war.  I'hat  is  the  supreme  thing 
that  it  does.  I  will  not  go  into  details  now,  but  every 
member  of  the  League  promises  not  to  go  to  war  until 
there  has  been  a  discussion  and  a  cooling  off  of  nine 
months,  and,  as  I  have  frequently  said  on  this  tour,  if 
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Gcnnany  had  submitted  to  discussion  for  nine  days  she 
never  would  have  dared  go  to  war.  Though  every 
foreign  office  in  Turope  begged  her  to  <io  so,  she  would 
not  grant  twenty-four  hours  ft>r  a  meeting  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Governments  of  the  world  to  ask  what 
it  was  all  about,  because  she  did  not  dare  tell  what  it  was 
all  about.  Nine  months’  cooling  oft'  is  a  very  valuable 
institution  in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  Aiul  you  have  got 
to  have  a  very  good  case  if  yiui  are  willing  that  all  your 
fellow  men  should  know  the  whole  case,  for  that  is  pro¬ 
vided  for,  and  talk  about  it  for  nine  months.  Nothing 
is  more  valuable,  if  you  think  your  friend  is  a  fool,  than 
to  induce  him  to  hire  a  hall.  If  you  think  lie  is  a  fool 
the  only  way  to  prove  it  is  to  let  him  address  a  mass  of 
his  fellow  citizens  and  see  how  they  like  his  ideas.  If 
they  like  them  and  you  do  not,  it  may  be  that  you  are 
the  fools!  The  proof  is  presented  at  any  rate. 

Insteati  of  using  force  after  this  iH-ri(»d  of  discussion, 
something  very  much  more  effective  than  iorce  is  pro¬ 
posed,  namely,  an  absolute  boycott  of  the  nation  that 
docs  not  keep  its  covenant,  and  when  I  say  an  absolute 
boycott  I  mean  an  absolute  boycott.  There  cannot  be 
any  kiml  of  intercourse  with  that  nation.  It  cannot  sell 
or  buy  goods.  It  canntft  receive  or  .semi  messages  or 
letters.  It  cannot  liave  any  transactit>ns  with  the  citizens 
of  any  member  of  the  League,  and  when  you  consider 
that  the  League  is  going  to  consist  of  every  consider¬ 
able  nation  in  the  world,  except  ( iennuny,  you  can  see 
what  that  boycott  will  mean,  d'hcrc  is  not  a  nation  in 
the  world,  except  this  one,  that  can  live  with.out  import¬ 
ing  goods  for  nine  months,  ami  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  to  us  whether  we  can  or  not,  because  we 
always  fulBlI  our  ohligati<jns,  and  there  will  never  be  a 
boycott  for  us. 

It  provides  for  placing  the  peace  of  the  world  under 
constant  international  oversight,  in  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  the  peace  of  the  world  is  the  legitimate 
and  immediate  interest  of  every  nation.  Why,  as  it 
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stands  at  present,  my  fellow  citizens,  if  there  is  likely 
to  be  trouble  between  two  nations  other  than  the  United 
States  it  is  considered  an  unfriendly  and  hostile  act  for 
the  United  States  to  intervene.  I'his  Covenant  makes 
it  the  right  of  the  United  States,  and  not  the  right  of 
the  United  States  merely,  hut  the  right  of  the  weakest 
nation  in  the  world,  to  bring  anything  that  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world  is  doing  that  is  likely  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  under  the  scrutiny  of 
mankind.  [  V'oice  in  audience,  ".And  that  is  right  P'l 
My  friend  in  the  audience  says  that  is  right,  aiui  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  because  the  peace  of  the  world  is  every¬ 
body’s  business.  A'et  this  is  the  first  document  that  ever 
recognized  that  principle.  We  now  have  the  attitude 
of  the  Irishman,  you  know,  who  went  into  one  of  those 
antique  institutions  known  as  a  saloon.  It  was  rather 
a  large  place,  and  he  saw  two  men  fighting  over  in  the 
corner.  He  went  up  to  the  bartender  ami  he  saiti,  “Is 
this  a  private  fight,  or  can  everybody  get  in?"  Now,  in 
the  true  Irish  spirit,  we  are  abolishing  private  tights, 
and  we  are  making  it  the  law  of  mankind  that  it  is  every¬ 
body’s  business  and  everybody  can  get  in.  'Fhc  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  there  will  be  no  attempt  at  private  fights. 

It  provides  for  disarmament  on  the  part  of  the  great 
fighting  nations  of  the  world. 

It  provides  in  detail  for  the  rehabilitation  of  op- 
pressed  peoples,  and  that  will  remove  most  of  the  causes 
of  war. 

It  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  more  annexations 
of  territory  anywhere,  but  that  those  territories  whose 
people  are  not  ready  to  govern  themselves  shall  be  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  trusteeship  of  the  nations  that  can  take 
care  of  them,  the  trustee  nation  to  he  responsible  in 
annual  reports  to  the  League  of  Nations:  that  is  to  say, 
to  mankind  in  general,  subject  to  removal  and  restricted 
in  respect  to  anything  that  might  be  done  to  that  popu¬ 
lation  which  would  be  to  the  iletriment  of  the  population 
itself.  So  that  you  cannot  go  into  darkest  Africa  and 
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make  slaves  of  those  poor  people,  as  some  Govern¬ 
ments  at  times  have  done. 

It  abolishes  enforced  labor.  It  takes  the  same  care 
of  the  women  and  chiUiren  of  those  unschooled  races 
that  we  try  to  take  of  the  women  and  children  of  ours. 
Why,  my  fellow  citizens,  this  is  the  great  humane  docu¬ 
ment  of  all  time. 

It  provides  that  every  secret  treaty  shall  be  invalid. 
It  sweeps  the  table  of  all  private  understandings  and 
enforces  the  principle  that  there  shall  be  no  private 
umierstandings  ot  any  kind  that  anybody  is  bound  to 
respect.  One  of  the  difliculties  in  framing  this  treaty 
was  that  after  we  got  over  there  private — secret — 
treaties  were  springing  up  on  all  sides  like  a  noxious 
growth.  You  had  to  guard  your  breathing  apparatus 
against  the  miasma  that  arose  from  some  of  them. 
But  they  were  treaties,  and  the  war  had  been  fought  on 
the  principle  of  the  sacredness  of  treaties.  We  could 
not  propo.se  that  solemn  obligations,  however  unwisely 
undertaken,  should  be  disregarded,  but  we  could  do  the 
best  that  was  possible  in  the  presence  of  those  under¬ 
standings  and  then  say,  “No  more  of  this;  no  more 
secret  understandings."  And  the  representatives  of 
every  great  nation  in  the  world  assented  without  demur 
—without  the  .slightest  difficulty. 

I  do  not  think  you  realize  what  a  change  of  mind  has 
come  over  the  wi)r!d.  As  we  used  to  say  in  the  old 
days,  s<jme  men  that  never  got  it  before  have  got 
religion. 

It  provides  for  the  protection  of  dependent  peoples. 

It  provides  that  high  standards  of  labor,  such  as  are 
observed  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  extended  to  the 
workingman  everywhere  in  the  world. 

It  provides  that  all  the  great  humane  instrumentali¬ 
ties,  like  the  Red  Cross,  like  the  conventions  against  the 
opium  trade,  like  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic 
with  debased  and  ignorant  people,  like  the  prohibition 
of  the  selling  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  people  who 
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can  use  them  only  to  their  own  detriment,  shall  be  under 
the  common  direction  and  control  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Now,  did  you  ever  hear  of  all  these  things 
before?  That  is  the  treaty,  my  fellow  citizens;  and  I 
can  only  conjecture  that  some  of  the  men  who  are  fight¬ 
ing  the  treaty  either  never  read  it  themselves  or  are 
taking  it  for  granted  that  you  will  not  read  it.  I  say 
without  hesitation  that  no  international  agreement  has 
ever  before  been  drawn  up  along  those  lines — of  the 
universal  consideration  of  right  and  the  interest  of 
humanity. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  that  is  all  very  well,  but  we  need 
not  go  in.  Well,  of  course  we  need  not.  'I'here  is  per¬ 
fect  freedom  of  the  will.  I  am  perfectly  free  to  go  to 
the  top  of  this  building  and  jump  off,  but  if  I  do  I  will 
not  take  very  much  interest  in  human  affairs.  The 
Nation  is  at  liberty  in  one  sense  to  do  anything  it  pleases 
to  discredit  itself;  but  this  is  absolutely  as  certain  as  I 
stand  here,  that  it  never  will  do  anything  to  discredit 
itself.  Our  choice  in  this  great  enterprise  of  mankind 
that  I  have  tried  to  outline  to  you  is  only  this :  Shall  we 
go  in  and  assist  as  trusted  partners  or  shall  we  stay  out 
and  act  as  suspected  rivals?  We  have  got  to  do  one  or 
the  other.  We  have  got  to  be  either  provincials  or 
statesmen.  We  have  got  to  he  either  ostriches  or  eagles. 
The  ostrich  act  I  see  being  done  all  around  me.  I  see 
gentlemen  burying  their  heads  in  something  and  think¬ 
ing  that  nobody  sees  that  they  have  submerged  their 
thinking  apparatus.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  being 
ostriches.  What  I  mean  by  being  eagles  I  need  not  de¬ 
scribe  to  you,  I  mean  leaving  the  mists  that  lie  close 
along  the  ground,  getting  upon  strong  wing  into  those 
upper  spaces  of  the  air  where  you  can  see  with  clear 
eyes  the  affairs  of  mankind,  see  how  the  affairs  of  Amer¬ 
ica  are  linked  with  the  affairs  of  men  everywhere,  sec 
how  the  whole  world  turns  with  outstretched  hands  to 
this  blessed  country  of  ours  and  says,  “If  you  will  lead, 
we  will  follow.”  God  helping  us,  my  fellow  country- 
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men,  we  will  lead  when  they  follow.  The  march  is  still 
long  and  toilsome  to  those  heights  upon  which  there 
rests  nothing  but  the  pure  light  of  the  justice  of  God, 
but  the  whole  incline  of  affairs  is  towards  those  distant 
heights;  and  this  great  Nation,  in  serried  ranks,  mil¬ 
lions  strong — presently  hundreds  of  millions  strong — 
,  will  march  at  the  fore  of  the  great  procession,  breasting 
those  heights  with  its  eyes  always  lifted  to  the  eternal 
goal ! 

At  Auditorium,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  September  9, 

1919 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  fellow  countrymen: 

I  am  very  happy  that  the  mayor  sounded  the  note 
that  he  has  just  sounded,  because  by  some  sort  of  divina¬ 
tion  he  realized  what  was  in  my  heart  to-night.  I  do 
not  feel  since  I  have  left  Washington  this  time  that  I 
am  on  an  ordinary  errand.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  on 
a  political  errand,  even  in  the  broad  sense  of  that  term. 
I  feel  rather  that  I  am  going  about  to  hold  counsel  with 
my  fellow  countrymen  concerning  the  most  honorable 
and  distinguished  course  which  our  great  country  can 
take  at  this  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
And  the  mayor  was  quite  right  when  he  said  that  this  is 
a  conference^  concerning  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
American  spirit.  I  believe,  I  hope  without  an  undue 
touch  of  national  pride,  that  it  is  only  the  American 
spirit  that  can  be  the  true  mediator  of  peace. 

^  The  theme  that  I  find  uppermost  in  my  thought  to¬ 
night  is  this:  We  are  all  actuated,  my  fellow  country¬ 
men,  by  an  intense  consciousness  and  love  of  America. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  fancy  on  my  part ;  it  is  based 
upon  long  experience  that  in  every  part  of  the  world  I 
can  recognize  an  American  the  minute  I  see  him.  Yet 
that  is  not  because  we  are  all  of  one  stock.  We  are  of 
more  varied  origins  and  stocks  than  any  people  in  the 
world.  We  come  from  all  the  great  races  of  the  world. 
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We  are  made  up  out  of  all  the  nations  and  peoples  who 
have  stood  at  the  center  of  civilization.  In  this  part  of 
the  country  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  some  of  our  great 
cities  50  per  cent  of  the  people  come  of  parents  born  in 
America.  One  of  the  somewhat  serious  jests  which  I 
allowed  myself  to  indulge  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
was  with  my  Italian  colleagues  when  they  were  claim¬ 
ing  the  city  of  Fiume  upon  the  Adriatic  because  of  its 
Italian  population,  and  other  cities  scattered  here  and 
there  whose  surrounding  population  was  not  Italian  but 
in  whom  an  Italian  element  played  an  important  part. 
I  said,  “'Fhat  is  not  a  sufficient  argument  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Italian  sovereignty  to  these  people,  because  there 
are  more  Italians  in  NN‘W  York  City  than  in  any  city  in 
Italy,  and  I  doubt  if  you  would  feel  justified  in  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  sovereignty  of  Italy  be  extended  over  the 
city  of  New  York.”  I  advert  to  this,  my  fellow  citizens, 
merely  as  one  illustration,  that  couUl  be  multiplied  a 
hundredfold,  of  the  singular  make-up  of  this  great 
Nation. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  happens  that  we  are  ail  Ameri¬ 
cans;  we  are  so  different  in  origin;  we  are  so  different  in 
memories.  I'he  memory  of  America  docs  not  go  very 
far  back  as  measured  by  the  distances  of  history,  and 
great  millions  of  our  people  carry  in  their  hearts  the 
traditions  of  other  people,  the  traditions  <jf  races  never 
bred  in  America;  yet  we  are  all  unmistakably  ami  even 
in  appearance  Americans,  and  nothing  else.  'I'here  is 
only  one  possible  explanation  for  that,  my  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  and  that  is  that  there  is  in  the  practice  and  in  the 
tradition  of  this  country  a  set  of  principles  which,  how¬ 
ever  imperfectly,  get  into  the  consciousness  of  every  man 
who  lives  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  chief  elements  that  make  an  American  is 
this:  In  almost  every  other  country  there  is  some  class 
that  dominates,  or  some  governmental  authority  that 
determines  the  course  of  politics,  or  some  ancient  sys¬ 
tem  of  land  laws  that  limits  the  freedom  of  land  tenure, 
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or  some  ancient  custom  which  ties  a  man  into  a  particu¬ 
lar  groove  in  the  land  in  which  he  lives.  1  here  is  none 
of  that  in  America,  livery  man  in  America,  if  he  be¬ 
haves  himself,  knows  that  he  stands  on  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  as  every  other  man  in  America,  and,  thank  gooiiness, 
we  are  in  sight  of  the  time  when  every  \voman  will 
know  that  she  staiuis  upon  the  same  tooting.  \\  e  do 
not  have  to  ask  anybody's  leave  what  we  shall  think  or 
what  we  shall  do  or  how  we  shall  vote.  W  e  lio  not  have 
to  get  the  approval  ot  a  class  as  to  (»ur  behavior.  W  e  do 
not  have  to  stiuare  ourselves  with  standards  that  have 
been  followed  ever  since  our  great-grandfathers.  We  are 
very  much  more  interested  in  being  great-grandlatliers 
than  in  having  hat!  great-grarulfathers,  because  our  view' 
is  to  the  future.  America  does  not  march,  as  so  many 
other  peoples  march,  lt>oking  back  t>ver  its  shouUier. 
It  marches  with  its  eyes  not  only  forward,  but  with  its 
eyes  lifted  to  the  distances  of  history,  to  the  great  events 
which  are  .slowly  culminating,  in  the  Provitlence  of  (iotl, 
in  the  lifting  of  civilizatitin  to  new  levels  and  new 
achievements.  That  is  what  makes  us  Americans. _ 

And  yet  I  was  mistaken  a  moment  ago  wlten  I  said  we 
are  nothing  else,  because  there  arc  a  great  many  hyphens 
left  in  America,  l-'or  my  part,  1  think  the  most  un- 
American  thing  in  the  worhl  is  a  hyphen.  I  ilo  not  care 
what  it  is  that  comes  before  the  wort!  “American.”  It 
may  he  a  (ierman-.Vmerican,  or  an  Italian-.\tnerican,  a 
Swedish-American,  or  an  Anglo-Ainerican,  or  an  Irisli- 
Amcrican.  It  does  not  make  any  difierence  what  comes 
before  the  “American,”  it  ought  iu)t  to  he  there,  and 
every  man  who  ctmics  to  take  counsel  with  me  with  a 
hyphen  in  his  conversation  I  take  no  iiuerest  in  what¬ 
ever.  'Phe  entrance  examination,  to  use  my  own  par¬ 
lance,  into  my  confidence  is,  “Where  do  you  put  America 
in  your  thoughts?  Do  you  put  it  first,  always  first,  un- 
questionably  first?*'  I  hen  we  can  sit  tlown  togetiicr  and 
talk,  but  not  otherwise.  Now,  I  want  you  distinctly  to 
understand  that  I  am  not  quarreling  with  the  affection- 
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ate  memories  of  people  who  have  drawn  their  origin 
from  other  countries.  1  no  more  blame  a  man  for  dwell¬ 
ing  with  fond  affection  upon  the  traditions  of  some  great 
race  not  bred  in  America  than  I  blame  a  man  for  re¬ 
membering  with  reverence  his  motlier  and  his  father  and 
his  forebears  that  bred  him  and  that  gave  him  a  chance 
in  the  world.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  those  affections; 
I  am  talking  about  purposes.  Every  purpose  is  for  the 
future,  and  the  future  for  Americans  must  be  for 
America. 

We  have  got  to  choose  now,  my  fellow  citizens,  what 
kind  of  future  it  is  going  to  be  for  -\inerica.  I  think 
that  what  I  have  said  justiiies  me  in  adding  that  this 
Nation  was  created  to  be  the  mediator  of  peace,  be¬ 
cause  it  draws  its  blood  from  every  civilized  stock  in 
the  world  and  is  ready  by  sympathy  and  understanding 
to  understand  the  peoples  of  the  world,  their  interests, 
their  rights,  their  hopes,  their  destiny.  America  is  the 
only  nation  In  the  world  that  has  that  equipment.  Every 
other  nation  is  set  in  the  mold  of  a  particular  breeding. 
We  are  set  in  no  mold  at  all.  Every  other  nation  has 
certain  prepossessions  which  run  back  through  all  the 
ramifications  of  an  ancient  history.  We  have  nothing 
of  the  kind.  We  know  what  all  peoples  are  thinking, 
and  yet  we  by  a  fine  alchemy  of  our  own  combine  tinit 
thinking  into  an  American  plan  and  an  .Vmerican  pur¬ 
pose.  America  is  the  only  Nation  which  can  sympathet¬ 
ically  lead  the  world  in  organizing  peace. 

Constantly,  when  I  was  on  the  other  sitle  of  the  water, 
delegations  representing  this,  that,  and  the  other  peoples 
of  Europe  or  of  Asia  came  to  visit  me  to  solicit  the 
interest  of  America  in  their  fortunes,  and,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  they  were  able  to  tell  me  that  they  had  kinsmen 
in  America,  Some  of  them,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  came 
from  countries  I  had  never  heard  of  before,  and  yet 
even  they  were  able  to  point,  not  to  a  handful,  not  to 
a  few  hundreds,  but  to  several  thousand  kinsmen  in 
America.  I  never  before  knew  that  they  came,  hut 
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they  are  here  and  they  are  our  interpreters,  the  inter¬ 
preters  on  our  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  people  from 
whom  they  sprang.  They  came  to  America  as  sort  of 
advanced  couriers  of  those  people.  They  came  in  search 
of  the  Golden  West.  They  came  in  search  of  the  liberty 
that  they  understood  reigned  among  that  free  and  happy 
people.  They  were  drawn  by  the  lure  of  justice,  by  the 
lure  of  freedom,  out  of  lands  where  they  were  op¬ 
pressed,  suppressed,  where  life  was  made  impossible  for 
them  upon  the  free  plane  that  their  hearts  had  con¬ 
ceived.  They  said,  “Yonder  is  our  star  in  the  west,” 
and  then  the  word  went  home,  “W^e  have  found  the 
land.  _  They  are  a  free  people  that  are  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  us.  You  go  to  their  representatives  in  Paris 
and  put  your  case  before  them,  and  they  will  under¬ 
stand.”  What  a  splendid  thing  that  is,  my  fellow  coun¬ 
trymen!  I  want  you  to  keep  this  in  your  minds  as  a 
conception  of  the  question  that  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  decide. 

To  hear  some  men  talk  about  the  League  of  Nations 
you  would  suppose  that  it  was  a  trap  set  for  America  ; 
you  would  suppose  that  it  was  an  arrangement  by  which 
we  entered  into  an  alliance  with  other  great,  powerful 
nations  to  make  war  some  time.  Why,  my  fellow  coun¬ 
trymen,  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  such  description.  It 
is  a  great  method  of  common  counsel  with  regard  to  the 
common  interests  of  mankind.  We  shall  not  be  drawn 
into  wars ;  we  shall  be  drawn  into  consultation,  and  we 
will  be  the  most  trusted  adviser  in  the  whole  group. 
Consultation,  discussion,  is  written  all  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  for  the 
heart  of  it  is  that  the  nations  promise  not  to  go  to  war 
until  they  have  consulted,  until  they  have  discussed,  until 
all  the  facts  in  the  controversy  have  been  laid  before 
the  court  which  represents  the  common  opinion  of  man¬ 
kind. 

That  is  the  League  of  Nations.  Nothing  can  be  dis¬ 
cussed  there  that  concerns  our  domestic  affairs.  Noth- 
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ing  can  be  discussed  there  that  concerns  the  domestic 
affairs  of  any  other  people,  unless  something  is  occur¬ 
ring  in  some  nation  which  is  likely  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  world,  and  any  time  that  any  question  arises 
which  is  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  then 
the  Covenant  makes  it  the  right  of  any  member,  strong 
or  weak,  big  or  little,  of  that  universal  concert  of  the 
nations  to  bring  that  matter  up  for  clarification  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  Can  you  imagine  anything  more  calculated  to 
put  war  off,  not  only  to  put  it  off,  but  to  make  it  vio¬ 
lently  improbable?  When  a  man  wants  to  fight  he  does 
not  go  and  discuss  the  matter  with  the  other  felhnv. 
He  goes  and  hits  him,  and  then  somebody  else  has  to 
come  in  and  either  join  the  fight  or  break  it  up.  I  used 
a  very  homely  illustration  the  other  night,  which  per¬ 
haps  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  use  again.  I  had 
two  friends  who  were  becoming  more  and  more  habitu¬ 
ally  profane.  'Fheir  friends  did  not  like  it.  I'hey  not 
only  had  the  fundamental  scruple  that  it  was  wrong, 
but  they  also  thought,  as  I  heard  a  very  refined  lady  say, 
“It  was  not  only  wrong  but,  what  was  w'orse,  it  was 
vulgar."  They  did  not  like  to  see  their  friends  adjourn¬ 
ing  all  the  rest  of  their  vocabulary  and  using  only  those 
wmrds.  So  they  made  them  enter  into  a  solemn  agree¬ 
ment — 1  ought  to  say  they  lived  in  a  large  city — that 
they  would  not  swear  inside  the  corporate  limits;  that 
if  they  got  in  a  state  of  mind  which  made  it  necessary 
to  explode  in  profanity  they  would  get  out  of  town  and 
swear. 

I'he  first  time  the  passion  came  upon  them  and  they 
recalled  their  promise  they  got  sheepishly  on  a  street 
car  and  made  for  the  town  limits,  and  I  need  hardly 
tell  you  that  when  they  got  there  they  no  longer  wanted 
to  swear,  'fhey  had  cooled  off.  'Phe  long  spaces  of  the 
town,  the  people  going  about  their  ordinary  business, 
nobody  paying  any  attention  to  them,  the  world  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  at  peace  when  they  were  at  war,  all  brought 
them  to  a  realization  of  the  smallness  of  the  whole 
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business,  and  they  turned  around  and  came  into  town 
again.  Comparing  great  things  with  small,  that  will 
suffice  as  a  picture  of  the  advantage  of  discussion  in 
international  matters  as  well  as  in  individual  matters, 
because  it  was  universally  agreed  on  the  other  side  <)f 
the  water  that  if  Germany  had  allowed  the  other  (iov- 
ernments  to  confer  with  her  twenty-four  hours  about 
the  recent  war,  it  could  not  have  taken  place.  We  know 
^hy.  It  was  an  unconscionable  war.  f>hc^  did  mit  dare 
discuss  it.  You  cannot  afford  to  discuss  a  thing  when  you 
are  in  the  wrong,  and  the  minute  you  feel  that  the  whole 
judgment  of  the  world  is  against  you,  you  have  a  dif¬ 
ferent  temper  in  affairs  altogether. 

This  is  a  great  process  of  discussion  that  wc  are  enter¬ 
ing  into,  and  my  point  to-m'ght— it  is  the  point  I  want 
to  leave  with  you— is  that  we  are  the  people  of  all  pen- 
pie  in  the  world  intelligently  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
of  the  Nations  which  we  represent,  although  we  are 
Americans.  We  are  the  predestined  mediators  of  man¬ 
kind.  I  am  not  saying  this  in  any  kind  of  national  pride 
or  vanity.  I  believe  that  is  mere  historic  truth,  and  I 
try  to  interpret  circumstances  in  some  intelligent  way. 
If  that  IS  the  kind  of  people  we  are,  it  must  have  been 
intended  that  we  should  make  some  use  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  powers  that  wc  have,  and  when  I  hear  gen¬ 
tlemen  saying  that  we  must  keep  out  of  this  thing  and 
take  care  of  ourselves  I  think  to  myself,  ‘Take  care  of 
ourselves ?  Where  did  we  come  from  ?  Is  there  nobody 
else  m  the  world  to  take  care  of?  Have  wc  no  sym¬ 
pathies  that  do  not  run  out  into  the  great  field  of  human 
experience  everywhere?  Is  that  what  America  is,  with 
her  mixture  of  b  oods?”  Why,  my  fellow  citizens,  that 
IS  a  fundamental  misconception  of  what  it  is  to  be  an 
American,  and  these  gentlemen  are  doing  a  harm  which 
ty  0  not  realize*  I  want  to  testify  to  you  here  to- 
night,  my  fellow  citizens,  because  I  have  the  means  of 
information,  that  since  it  has  seemed  to  be  uncertain 
whether  we  arc  going  to  play  this  part  of  leadership  in 
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the  world  or  not,  this  part  of  leadership  in  accommo¬ 
dation,  tlie  old  intrifi;ues  have  stirrcil  up  in  this  country 
again.  That  intrigue  wliicli  we  universally  condemn — 
that  hyphen  which  looked  to  us  like  a  snake,  the  hyphen 
between  “German"  and  “American" — has  reared  its 
head  again,  and  you  hear  the  “his-s-s"  of  its  purpose. 
What  is  that  purpose?  It  is  to  keep  .\merica  out  of 
the  concert  of  Nations,  in  order  that  America  and  Ger¬ 
many,  being  out  of  that  concert,  may  stand — in  their 
mistaken  dream — united  to  dominate  the  work!,  or.  at 
any  rate,  the  one  assist  the  other  in  holding  the  Nations 
of  the  world  off  while  its  ambitions  are  realized. 

There  is  no  conjecture  about  thi,s,  my  fellow  citizens. 
Wc  know  the  former  purposes  of  (ierman  intrigue  in 
this  country,  and  they  arc  being  revived.  Why?  We 
have  not  reduced  very  materially  the  number  of  the 
German  people,  (iermany  remains  the  great  power  of 
central  Europe.  She  has  more  than  60,000. ooo  people 
now  (she  had  nearly  70,000,000  before  Poland  and 
other  Provinces  were  taken  away).  You  cannot  change 
the  temper  and  expectations  of  a  pet^ple  by  live  years 
of  war,  particularly  five  years  of  war  in  which  they  are 
not  yet  conscious  of  the  wrong  they  did  or  of  the  wrong 
way  in  which  they  ditl  it.  I'hey  arc  expectiitg  the  time 
of  the  revival  of  their  power,  aiul  along  with  the  re¬ 
vival  of  their  power  goes  their  extraordinary  capacity, 
their  unparalleled  education,  their  great  capacity  in 
commerce  and  finance  and  manufacture.  'Fhe  German 
bankers  and  the  German  merchants  and  the  German 
manufacturers  did  not  want  tliis  war.  I'hcy  were  mak¬ 
ing  conquest  of  the  world  without  it,  and  they  knew  it 
would  spoil  their  plans,  not  advance  them;  ami  it  has 
spoiled  their  plans,  but  they  are  there  yet  with  their 
capacity,  with  their  conception  of  what  it  is  to  serve  the 
world  materially  and  so  subdue  the  world  psycho¬ 
logically.  All  of  that  is  still  there,  my  fellow  country¬ 
men,  and  if  America  stays  out  then  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  have  to  watch  Germany  and  watch  Amcrig;i~and 
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when  there  are  two  dissociated  powers  there  is  danger 
that  they  will  have  the  same  purposes. 

'Fhere  can  be  only  one  intelligent  reason  for  Amer¬ 
ica  staying  out  of  this,  and  that  is  that  she  docs  not 
want  peace,  that  she  wants  war  sometimes  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  war  will  bring  her,  and  1  w'ant  to  say 
now  and  here  that  the  men  who  think  that  by  that 
thought  they  are  interpreting  America  are  making  the 
sort  of  mistake  upon  which  it  will  be  useful  for  them 
to  reflect  in  obscurity  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  This 
is  a  peaceful  people.  This  is  a  liberty-loving  people, 
and  liberty  is  suffocated  by  war.  hVec  institutions  can¬ 
not  survive  the  strain  of  prolonged  military  administra¬ 
tion.  In  onler  to  live  tolerable  lives  you  must  lift  the 
fear  of  w'ar  and  the  practice  of  war  from  the  lives  of 
Nations.  America  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  no  great 
democracy  ever  entered  uium  an  aggressive  international 
policy.  I  want  you  to  know,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  read  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations — most 
of  the  people  that  are  arguing  against  it  are  taking  it 
for  granted  that  you  have  never  rcail  it — take  the  pains 
to  read  it,  and  you  will  find  that  no  Nation  is  admitted 
to  the  League  of  Nations  that  cannot  show  that  it  has 
(he  institutions  which  we  call  free.  Nobody  is  admitted 
except  the  self-governing  Nations,  because  it  was  the  in¬ 
stinctive  judgment  of  every  man  who  sat  around  that 
board  that  only  a  Nation  whose  government  was  its 
servant  and  not  its  master  could  be  trusted  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  w'orld.  'Fhere  are  not  going  to  be 
many  other  kinds  of  Nations  long,  my  fellow  citizens. 
'Fhe  people  of  this  world — not  merely  the  people  of 
America,  for  they  did  the  job  long  ago — have  deter¬ 
mined  that  there  shall  be  no  more  autocratic  govern¬ 
ments. 

And  in  their  haste  to  get  rid  of  one  of  them  they  set 
up  another.  I  mean  in  pitiful  Russia.  I  wish  we  could 
learn  the  lesson  of  Russia  so  that  it  would  be  burned 
into  the  consciousness  of  every  man  and  woman  in 
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America.  That  lesson  is  that  nobody  can  be  free  where 
there  is  not  public  order  and  authority.  What  has 
happened  in  Russia  is  that  an  old  ami  distinguished  and 
skillful  autocracy  has  had  put  in  its  place  an  amateur 
autocracy,  a  little  handful  of  men  exercising  without  the 
slightest  compunction  of  mercy  or  pity  the  bloody  terror 
that  characterized  the  worst  days  of  the  Czar.  That 
is  what  must  happen  if  you  knock  things  to  pieces. 
Liberty  is  a  thing  of  slow'  construction.  Liberty  is  a 
thing  of  univ'ersal  cooperation.  1  .iberty  is  a  thing  which 
you  must  build  up  by  habit.  I -iberty  is  a  thing  which 
is  rooted  ami  grounded  in  character,  and  the  reason  1 
am  so  certain  that  the  leatiership  of  the  world,  in  respect 
of  order  and  progress,  belongs  to  .America  is  that  I 
know  that  these  principles  are  rooted  and  grounded 
in  the  American  character.  It  is  not  our  intellectual 
capacity,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  has  given  us  our  place 
in  the  world,  though  I  rate  that  as  high  as  the  intellec¬ 
tual  capacity  of  any  other  people  that  ever  lived,  but  it 
is  the  heart  that  lies  back  of  the  man  that  makes  -Amer¬ 
ica.  Ask  this  question  of  yourselves.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  room  is  full  of  mothers  and  fathers  and  wives 
and  sw'eethearts  who  sent  tlieir  beloved  young  men  to 
France.  What  did  you  send  them  there  for?  What 
made  you  proud  that  they  were  g<»ing?  What 
made  you  willing  that  they  should  go?  Did  you  think 
they  were  seeking  to  aggrandize  America  in  some  way? 
Did  you  think  tlicy  were  going  to  take  somctiiing  for 
America  that  had  belonged  to  somelKuly  else?  Did  you 
think  that  they  were  going  in  a  quarrel  which  they  had 
provoked  and  must  maintain?  'I'lic  tjuestion  answers 
itself.  A'ou  were  promi  that  they  should  go  because 
they  were  going  on  an  errand  of  self-sacrifice,  in  the 
interest  of  mankind.  What  a  halo  and  glory  surrounds 
those  old  men  whom  we  now  greet  with  such  reverence, 
the  men  who  w’cre  the  soldiers  in  our  Civil  War!  'I'hcy 
saved  a  Nation.  Ah,  when  these  youngsters  grow  old 
who  have  come  back  from  the  fields  of  France,  what  a 
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halo  will  be  around  their  brows!  7'hey  saved  the 
world.  'I'hey  arc  of  the  same  stuff  as  those'old  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War.  Mind  you,  1  was  born  and  bred  in  the 
South,  but  I  can  pay  that  tribute  with  all  my  heart  to  the 
men  who  sav'ed  the  Union.  It  ought  to  have  been  saved. 
It  was  the  greatest  thing  that  men  had  conceived  up  to 
that  time.  Now  we  come  to  a  greater  thing— to  the 
union  of  great  Nations  in  conference  upon  the  interests 
of  peace.  1  hat  is  the  fruitage,  the  fine  and  appropriate 
f  ruitage,  of  wfiat  these  men  achieved  upon  the  fields  of 
France. 

I  saw  many  fine  sights  in  Paris,  many  gallant  sights, 
many  sights  that  quickenetl  the  pulse;  but  my  pulse  never 
beat  so  fast  as  when  I  saw  groups  of  our  boys  swing¬ 
ing  along  the  street.  I'liey  looked  as  if  they  owned 
something,  and  they  did.  'Fhey  owned  the  finest  thing 
in  the  world,  tiic  thing  that  we  are  going  to  prove  was 
theirs.  I  hey  ownetl  the  ideals  and  conceptions  that 
will  govern  the  world.  And  on  this  errand  that  I  am 
going  about  on  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  what  I  can  to 
complete  what  tlicy  so  gallantly  began.  I  should  feel 
recreant,  my  fellow  citizens,  if  I  did  not  do  all  that  is 
in  my  power  to  do  to  complete  the  ideal  work  which 
those  youngsters  so  gallantly  began. 

I  his  was  a  war  to  make  similar  wars  impossible,  and 
merely  to  win  this  war  and  stop  at  that  is  to  make  it 
certain  that  we  shall  have  to  fight  another  and  a  final 
one.  I  hear  opponents  of  the  League  of  Nations  say, 
But  this  does  not  guarantee  peace.”  No;  nothing  guar¬ 
antees  us  against  human  passion  and  error,  but  I  would 
like  to  put  this  business  proposition  to  you:  If  it  in¬ 
creases  the  probability  of  peace  by,  let  us  say,  lo  per 
cent,  do  you  not  think  it  is  worth  while?  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  it  increases  it  about  99  per  cent.  Henceforth 
the  genius  of  the  work!  will  be  devoted  to  accommodat¬ 
ing  the  counsels  of  mankind  and  not  confusing  them;  not 
supplying  heat  but  supplying  light;  not  putting  friction 
into  the  machine,  but  easing  the  friction  off  and  com- 
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bining  the  parts  of  the  great  machinery  of  civilization 
so  that  they  will  run  in  smooth  harmony  and  perfec¬ 
tion.  My  fellow  citizens,  the  tasks  of  peace  that  are 
ahead  of  us  are  the  most  difficult  tasks  to  which  the 
human  genius  has  ever  been  devoted.  I  will  state  the 
fundamental  task,  for  it  is  the  fundamental  task.  It  is 
the  relationship  between  those  who  toil  with  their  iiands 
and  those  who  direct  that  toil.  I  will  not  say  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  capital  and  labor;  that  means  some¬ 
thing  slightly  different.  I  say  the  relationship  between 
those  who  organize  enterprise  and  those  who  make 
enterprise  go  by  the  skill  and  labor  of  their  hands. 
There  is  at  present,  to  say  the  least,  a  most  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  relationship  between  those  two  and  we  must  devcjte 
our  national  genius  to  working  out  a  method  of  asso¬ 
ciation  between  the  two  which  will  make  this  Nation 
the  Nation  to  solve  triumphantly  and  for  all  time  the 
fundamental  problem  of  peaceful  production.  You 
ask,  “What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions?”  I  dare  say  that  you  do  not  know  because  I 
have  never  heard  anybody  tell  you  that  the  great  charter, 
the  new  international  charter,  of  labor  is  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  and  associated  with  the  League  of  Nations. 
A  great  machinery  of  consultation  is  set  up  there,  not 
merely  about  international  political  affairs,  but  about 
standards  of  labor,  about  the  relationsliips  between 
managers  and  employees,  about  the  standards  of  life 
and  the  conditions  of  labor,  about  the  labor  of  women 
and  of  children,  about  the  humane  side  and  the  business 
side  of  the  whole  labor  problem.  And  the  first  con¬ 
ference  is  going  to  sit  in  Washington  next  month;  not 
the  conference  which  some  of  you  may  have  heard  of, 
which  I  have  just  called  of  our  own  people,  hut  an  in¬ 
ternational  conference  to  consider  the  interests  of  labor 
all  over  the  round  world.  I  do  not  know — nobody 
knows — whether  the  Senate  will  have  stopped  debating 
by  that  time  or  not.  I  heard  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
say  that  nobody  knew  that  except  God  Almighty !  But 
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whether  it  has  finished  or  not,  the  conference  is  goinff  to 
Mt,  and  if  It  has  not  finished,  the  only  question  that  will 
he  left  unsettled  is  whether  we  are  going  to  sit  inside 
oi  It  or  outside  of  it.  The  conference  at  Pari  vo  ed 
in  their  confidence  in  the  American  people,  that  the  firc^ 

'‘''A'",  -d  sh„u  d  be 

called  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  They  sm 

posed  in  their  innocence  that  the  President  of  the  United 

States  represented  the  people  of  the  United  States.  And 

in  calling  this  conference,  as  I  have  called  it,  I  am  con- 

iJtates.  After  I  have  bidilen  the  delegates  welcome 
Ostem^*  *  ^  the  door  anJ 

I  am  jesting,  my  fellow  citizens,  but  there  is  a  little 
sadness  in  the  jest.  Why  do  we  wait  to  do  a  g^eat 

th  Ik  ^nyhody  should 

think  that  we  are  not  coming  in  now,  but  are  going  to 
wait  later  and  come  in  with  Germany?  I  suppose  there 
IS  a  certain  intellectual  excitement  and  pleasure  1!  ^. 
bate,  but  I  do  not  experience  any  when  great  issues  like 
I  S  are  pending,  and  I  would  be  very  sad,  indeed  if 
1  did  not  have  an  absolute,  unclouded  confidence  of  the 
result  I  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  be  born  an 

fuTlountri  rr  «n  the  traditions  of 

our  country,  I  have  read  all  the  great  literature  that 

interprets  the  spirit  of  our  country,  and  when  I  read  my 

own  heart  with  regard  to  these  great  purposes,  I  fee^ 

confident  that  it  is  a  sample  American  heart.  There- 

suk  aIuL? "  confidence  in  the  re- 

audible.  I  know  what  you  want.  Say  it  and  get  it.  I 
am  your  servant;  all  the  men  elected  to  go  to  Wask 
ington  arc  your  servants.  It  is  not  our  privilege  to 
follow  our  private  convictions;  it  is  our  duty  to  «pre- 
convictions  and  execute  your  purposes,  and 
therefore  all  that  is  needed  is  a  consciousness.  Tell  me 
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that  you  do  not  want  to  do  what  I  am  urging  and  I 
will  go  home;  but  tell  me,  as  your  faces  and  your  voices 
tell  me,  that  you  do  want  what  I  want,  and  I  will  be 
heartened  for  the  rest  of  my  journey,  and  I  will  say  to 
the  folks  all  the  way  from  here  to  the  Pacific,  “Minne¬ 
sota  is  up  and  on  her  tiptoes  and  behind  you.  Let’s  all 
of  us  get  in  the  great  team  which  is  to  redeem  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  mankind.’’ 

Our  fathers  of  the  revolutionary  age  had  a  vision, 
_my  fellow  citizens.  'Fhere  were  only  3,000,000  Amer¬ 
icans  then,  in  a  little  strip  of  settlement's  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Now  the  great  body  of  American  citizens  ex¬ 
tends  from  ocean  to  ocean,  more  than  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  strong.  These  are  the  people  of  whom  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Republic  were  dreaming,  those  great  hosts 
of  free  men  and  women  who  should  come  in  the  future 
and  who  should  say  to  all  the  world,  “Here  are  the 
testaments  of  liberty.  Here  are  the  principles  of  .free¬ 
dom.  Here  are  the  things  which  we  must  tlo  in  tmder 
that  mankind  may  be  rcleastui  from  the  intolerable 
things  of  the  past.”  _  Aiul  there  came  a  day  at  Paris 
when  the  representatives  of  all  the  great  governments 
of  the  world  aiccepted  the  .'\merican  specifications  upon 
which  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  were  drawn. 
Shall  we  have  our  treaty,  or  shall  we  have  somebody 
else’s?  Shall  we  keep  the  primacy  of  the  world,  or 
shall  we  abandon  it  ? 


At  Bismarc  k,  N.  Dak.,  Si;i>ti;mi;kr  10,  1919. 

Governor  Frazier,  mv  eeli.ow  c-oi  ntrymk.v  ; 

I  esteem  it  a  great  privilege  to  stand  in  your  presence 
and  to  continue  the  discussion  that  1  have  been  attempt¬ 
ing  in  other  parts  of  the  country  of  the  great  matter 
which  is  pending  for  our  determination.  I  say  that  it 
iS  pending  for  our  determination,  because,  after  all. 
It  IS  a  question  for  the  thoughtful  men  and  women  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  the  gentlemen  at  Wash- 
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ington  are  trying  to  assess  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States  and  are  trying  to  embody  and  express  it. 

It  seems  very  strange  from  day  to  day  as  I  go  about 
that  I  should  be  discussing  the  question  of  peace.  It 
seems  very  strange  that  after  six  months  of  conference 
in  Paris,  where  the  minds  of  more  than  twenty  nations 
were  brought  together  and  where,  after  the  most  pro¬ 
found  consideration  of  every  question  and  every  angle 
of  every  question  concerned,  an  extraordinary  agree¬ 
ment  should  have  been  reached — that  while  every  other 
country  concerned  has  stopped  debating  tlic  peace, 
America  is  debating  it.  It  seems  very  strange  to  me, 
my  fellow  countrymen,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  debating  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  There  Is 
only  one  way  to  have  peace,  and  that  is  to  have  it  by 
the  concurrence  of  the  minds  of  the  world.  America 
cannot  bring  about  peace  by  herself.  No  other  nation 
can  bring  about  peace  by  itself.  The  agreement  of  a 
small  group  of  nations  cannot  bring  about  peace.  The 
world  is  not  at  peace.  It  is  not,  except  in  certain  dis¬ 
turbed  quarters,  actually  using  military  means  of  war, 
hut  the  mind  of  the  work!  is  not  at  peace.  The  mind 
of  the  world  is  %vaiting  for  the  verdict,  and  the  verdict 
they  arc  waiting  for  is  this:  Shall  we  have  in  the  future 
the  same  dangers,  the  same  suspicions,  the  same  dis¬ 
tractions,  and  shall  we  expect  that  out  of  those  dangers 
and  distractions  armed  conflict  will  arise?  Or  shall  we 
expect  that  the  world  will  be  willing  to  sit  down  at  the 
council  table  to  talk  the  thing  over ;  to  delay  all  use  of 
force  until  the  world  has  had  time  to  express  its  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  matter  at  issue?  If  that  is  not  to  be  the 
solution,  if  the  world  is  not  to  substitute  discussion  and 
arbitration  for  war,  then  the  world  is  not  now  in  a  state 
of  mind  to  have  peace,  even  for  the  time  being.  While 
victory  has  been  won,  my  fellow  countrymen,  it  has  been 
won  only  over  the  force  of  a  particular  group  of  na¬ 
tions.  It  has  not  been  won  over  the  passions  of  those 
nations,  or  over  the  passions  of  the  nations  that  were 
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set  against  them.  I'his  treaty  which  I  brought  back 
with  me  is  a  great  world  settlement,  and  it  tries  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  elements  of  passion  which  were  likely 
at  any  time  to  blaze  out  in  the  world  and  which  did 
blaze  out  and  set  the  world  on  fire. 

The  trouble  was  at  the  heart  of  Europe.  At  the 
heart  of  Eiurope  there  were  suffering  peoples,  inarticu¬ 
late  but  with  hearts  on  fire  against  the  inicjuitics  prac¬ 
ticed  against  them;  held  in  the  grip  of  military  power 
and  submitting  to  nothing  but  force;  their  spirits  in¬ 
surgent;  and  so  long  as  that  continued,  there  coukl  not 
be  the  expectation  of  continued  peace.  'This  great  settle¬ 
ment  at  Paris  for  the  first  time  in  the  worki  considered 
the  cry  of  the  peoples  and  did  not  listen  to  the  plea  <»f 
governments.  It  did  not  listen  to  tlynastic  claims.  It 
did  not  read  over  the  whole  story  of  rival  territorial 
ambitions.  It  said,  ‘The  day  is  closed  for  that.  These 
lands  belong  to  the  stocks,  the  ancient  stocks  of  people 
that  live  upon  them,  and  we  arc  going  to  give  them  to 
those  people  and  say  to  them,  ‘Tlie  land  always  should 
have  been  yours;  it  is  now  yours,  and  you  can  govern 
it  as  you  please.’  ”  That  is  the  principle  that  is  at  the 
heart  of  this  treaty,  but  if  that  principle  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  then  there  will  ensue  up<m  it  the  passion  that 
dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  those  peoples,  a  despair  which 
wall  bring  about  universal  chaos.  Men  in  despair  do 
not  construct  governments.  Men  in  despair  destroy 
governments.  Men  whose  ■whole  affairs  are  .so  upset, 
whose  whole  systems  of  transporta'tion  arc  so  dis¬ 
ordered  that  they  cannot  get  food,  that  they  cannot 
get  clothes,  that  they  cannot  turn  to  any  authority  that 
can  give  them  anything,  run  amuck.  'Fhey  do  not  stop 
to  ask  questions.  I  heard  a  very  thoughtful  pastor  once 
preach  a  sermon  which  interested  me  very  deeply,  on 
the  sequence  of  the  petitions  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  He 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  petition  was, 
“Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,”  ami  lie  pointed  out 
that  our  Saviour  probably  knew  better  than  anybody 
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else  that  a  man  cannot  serve  (jod  or  his  fellow  men  on 
an  empty  stomach,  that  he  has  got  to  be  physically  sus¬ 
tained.  When  a  man  has  got  an  empty  stornacli,  most 
of  all  when  those  lie  loves  are  starving,  he  is  not  going 
to  serve  any  government;  he  is  going  to  serve  himself 
by  the  quickest  way  he  can  find. 

You  say,  “W'hat  has  this  got  to  do  with  the  adoption 
by  the  I’nited  States  Senate  of  the  treaty  of  peace?” 
It  has  this  to  do  with  it,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  the 
whole  world  is  waiting  upon  us,  and  if  we  stay  out  of 
it,  if  we  (iualify  our  assent  in  any  essential  way,  the 
world  will  say,  "Then  there  can  be  no  peace,  for  that 
great  Nation  in  the  west  is  the  only  makeweight  whicli 
will  hold  these  scales  steady.”  I  hear  counsels  of  sellish- 
ness  uttered.  I  hear  men  say,  “Very  well,  let  us  stay 
out  and  take  care  of  ourselves  and  let  the  rest  of  the 
world  take  care  of  itself.”  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
from  the  point  of  view  of  sentiment.  I  would  be 
ashamed  to  agree  with  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
sentiment,  and  I  think  I  have  intelligence  enough  to 
know  that  it  would  not  work,  even  if  I  wanted  it  to 
work.  Are  we  disconnected  from  the  rest  of  the  world? 
Take  a  single  item,  if  Europe  is  disordered,  who  is 
going  to  buy  wheat?  'I'herc  is  more  wheat  in  this 
country  than  we  can  consume.  There  is  more  foodstuff 
in  this  country  of  many  sorts  than  we  can  consume. 
Tiierc  is  no  foreign  market  tliat  anybody  can  count  on 
wherein  there  is  settled  peace.  Men  are  not  going  to 
buy  until  they  know’  what  is  genng  to  happen  to-morrow, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  cannot  get  any 
money;  they  cannot  earn  any  money  amidst  a  disordered 
ttrgani'/.ation  of  imiustry  and  the  absence  of  those  proc¬ 
esses  of  credit  which  keep  business  going. 

We  have  managed  in  the  process  of  civilization,  my 
fellow  citizens,  to  make  a  world  that  cannot  be  taken 
to  pieces.  I'lie  pieces  are  dovetailed  and  intimately 
fitted  with  one  another,  and  unless  you  assemble  them 
as  you  do  the  intimate  parts  of  a  great  machine,  civiliza- 
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tion  will  not  w'ork.  I  believe  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  United  States,  there  is  not  a  country  in  the  world 
that  can  live  without  importation.  I'here  are  only  one 
or  two  countries  that  can  live  without  imported  food¬ 
stuffs.  I'here  are  no  countries  that  I  know  of  that  can 
live  in  their  ordinary  w-ay  without  importing  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  or  raw  materials,  raw  materials  of  many 
kinds.  Take  that  great  kingdom,  for  example,  for  which 
I  have  the  most  intimately  sympathy,  the  great  Kingdom 
of  Italy.  There  are  no  raw  materials  worth  mention¬ 
ing  in  Italy.  There  are  great  factories  there,  hut  they 
have  to  get  all  the  raw'  materials  that  they  manufacture 
from  outside  Italy.  I’liere  is  no  coal  in  Italy,  no  fuel. 
They  have  to  get  all  their  coal  from  outside  of  Italy, 
and  at  the  present  moment  because  the  world  is  Itolding 
its  breath  and  waiting  the  great  coal  fiehls  of  Central 
Europe  are  not  being  worked  except  to  about  41)  per 
cent  of  their  capacity.  I'he  coal  in  Silesia,  the  coal  in 
Bohemia,  is  not  being  shippeti  out,  and  industries  are 
checked  and  chilled  and  drawn  in,  and  starvation  comes 
nearer,  unemployment  becomes  more  and  more  univer¬ 
sal.  At  this  moment  there  is  nothing  brought  to  my 
attention  more  often  at  Washington  than  the  necessity 
for  shipping  out  our  fuel  and  our  raw  materials  to  start 
the  world  again.  If  we  do  not  start  the  worUi  again, 
then  we  check  and  stop  to  that  extent  our  own  industries 
and  our  exportations,  of  course.  You  cannot  disen¬ 
tangle  the  United  States  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  If 
the  rest  of  the  world  goes  bankrupt,  the  business  of  the 
United  States  is  in  a  way  to  be  ruined.  I  do  not  like 
to  put  the  thing  upon  this  basis,  my  fellow  citizens,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  not  the  American  basis.  America  was  not 
founded  to  make  money;  it  was  founded  to  lead  the 
world  on  the  way  to  liberty,  and  now,  while  we  debate, 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  saying,  “Why  does  America 
hesitate?  We  want  to  follow  her.  We  shall  not  know' 
which  way  to  go  unless  she  leads.  We  want  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  her  business  genius.  We  want  the  suggestions 
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of  her  principles,  and  she  hesitates.  She  does  not  know 
whether  she  wants  to  go  or  not.”  Oh,  yes,  she  does, 
my  fellow  citizens.  Men  among  us  do  not  know  whether 
we  want  to  go  in  or  not,  but  we  know.  There  is  no 
more  danger  of  America  staying  out  of  this  great  thing 
than  there  is  of  her  reversing  all  the  other  processes  of 
her  history  and  forgetting  all  the  principles  that  she 
has  spilt  so  much  precious  blood  to  maintain.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  the  delay  is  injuring  the  whole  world  and 
ourselves,  of  course,  along  with  the  rest,  because  we 
are  a  very  big  and,  in  my  opinion,  an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  world. 

I  have  told  many  times,  but  I  must  tell  you  again,  of 
the  experience  that  I  had  in  Paris.  Almost  every  day 
of  the  week  that  I  was  not  imperatively  engaged  other¬ 
wise  I  was  receiving  delegations.  Delegations  from 
where?  Not  merely  groups  of  men  from  France  and 
other  near-by  regions,  but  groups  of  men  from  all  over 
the  world — as  I  have  several  times  admitted,  from  some 
parts  of  the  world  that  I  never  heard  the  names  of  be¬ 
fore.  I  do  not  think  they  were  in  geography  when  I  was 
at  school.  If  they  were,  I  had  forgotten  them.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  Adjur-Badjan,  for  example?  A  very 
dignified  group  of  fine-looking  men  came  in  from  Adjur- 
Badjan.  I  did  not  dare  ask  them  where  it  was,  but  I 
looked  it  up  secretly  afterwards  and  found  that  it  was 
a  very  prosperous  valley  region  lying  south  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus  and  that  it  had  a  great  and  ancient  civilization. 
I  knew  from  what  these  men  said  to  me  that  they  knew 
what  they  were  talking  about,  though  I  did  not  know 
anything  about  their  affairs.  They  knew,  above  all 
things  else,  what  America  stood  for,  and  they  had  come 
to  me,  figuratively  speaking,  with  outstretched  hands 
and  said,  “We  want  the  guidance  and  the  help  and  the 
advice  of  America.”  And  they  all  said  that,  until  my 
heart  grew  fearful,  and  I  said  to  one  group  of  them, 
“I  beg  that  you  will  not  expect  the  impossible.  Amer¬ 
ica  cannot  do  the  things  that  you  are  asking  her  to  do. 
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We  will  do  the  best  wc  can.  We  will  staml  as  your 
friends.  Wc  will  give  you  every  sort  of  aid  that  we 
can  give  you,  but  please  do  not  expect  the  impossible.” 
They  believe  that  America  can  work  miracles  merely 
by  being  America  and  asserting  the  principles  of  Amer¬ 
ica  throughout  the  globe,  and  that  kind  of  assertion, 
my  fellow  citizens,  is  the  process  of  peace;  and  that 
is  the  only  possible  process  of  peace. 

When  1  say,  therefore,  that  I  have  come  here  this 
morning  actually  to  discuss  the  question  witli  vou 
whether  we  shall  have  peace  or  war,  you  may  say, 
“There  is  no  war;  the  war  is  over.”  The  fighting  is 
over,  but  there  is  not  peace,  ami  there  cannot  be  peace 
without  the  assistance  of  America.  'Fhe  assistance  of 
America  comes  just  at  the  center  of  the  whole  thing 
that  was  planned  in  Paris.  You  have  heard  some  men 
talk  about  separating  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  from  the  treaty.  I  intended  to  bring  a  copy 
of  the  treaty  with  me;  it  is  a  volume  as  thick  as  that, 
and  the  very  first  thing  in  it  is  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant.  By  common  consent  that  was  put  first,  be¬ 
cause  by  common  consent  that  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
make  the  rest  of  the  \mlumc  work.  'I'hat  was  not  the 
opinion  at  the  beginning  of  the  conference.  'Fhere  were 
a  great  many  cynics  on  that  side  of  the  water  who 
smiled  indulgently  when  you  spoke  hopefully  of  draw¬ 
ing  the  nations  together  in  a  common  consent  of  action, 
but  before  we  got  through  there  was  not  a  man  w'ho 
had  not  as  a  hard,  practical  judgment,  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  could  not  do  witliout  it,  that  you  could 
not  make  a  world  settlement  without  setting  up  an 
organization  that  would  see  that  it  was  carried  out, 
and  that  you  could  not  compose  the  mind  of  the  world 
unless  that  settlement  included  an  arrangement  by  which 
discussion  should  be  substituted  for  war. 

If  the  war  that  we  have  just  had  liad  been  preceded 
by  discussion,  it  never  would  have  happened.  P’.vcry 
foreign  office  in  Europe  urged  through  its  minister  at 


Berlin  diat  no  action  should  be  taken  until  there  should 
be  an  international  conference  and  the  other  govern- 

?hT  any  processes  of  mediation 

j-T  nugJit  interpose.  And  Germany  did  not  dare 

delay  ,„r  ,wcn,y.f.„,r  l,.,ar..  If  ,X' 

i<'uld  li.uchej.uiut.  ^  i.u  dare  m.t  lay  a  liad  ease  before 
mankind.  \  ou  dare  not  kill  the  young  men  of  the  world 
or  a  dishonest  purpo.se.  We  have  let  thousands  of 
.  lads  go  to  their  death  in  order  to  convince,  not 
C.ennany  merely,  but  any  other  nation  that  may  have 
!!!,,, tJHmght  a  similar  enterprise,  that  the 

‘  nd  if  It  had  been  displayed  as  an  iniquity  in  open  con- 
feience  for  not  Ics^^  than  nine  months,  as  the  Covenant 

Imppenar^'"''*  it  never  could  have 

"iour  attention  is  called  to  certain  features  of  this 
I.euguc-~the  only  features  to  which  your  attention  ever 
s  tallet  by  those  who  arc  opposed  to  it  and  you  are 

which  *w-ir  *8  an  arrangement  by 

i-tantly  toUl  about  Article  X.  Now,  Article  X  has 

operate.  I  wi  1  tell  you  what  Article  X  is;  I  think  I 
can  repeat  It  almost  verbatim.  Under  Article  X  every 
member  of  the  League  undertakes  to  respect  and  pre- 

tc^rritv*  anfir*  external  aggressiem  the  territoriafin- 
Ugnty  and  the  existing  political  independence  of  the 
t  icr  members  of  the  I,caguc.  So  far  so  good.  I'hc 

uncil  of  the  I^tague  shall  advise  w-hat  steps  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of  that  promise*  that 

canLr£vr;hL^'*7V'  The  council 

*!*”*  »d'*cc  wtthoiit  a  unanimous  vote.  It 

“rvoteTf  Ih!  l"  T;  "i'hout  the  affirma- 

live  vote  of  the  United  States,  unless  the  United  States 

“5rover.y  in  question.  Ut  us 

means 
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likely  to  seize  somebody  else’s  territory?  Do  you  think 
the  United  States  is  likely  to  disregard  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  article?  And"  if  she  is  not  likely  to  begin 
an  aggression  of  that  sort,  who  is  likely  to  begin  it 
against  her?  Is  iMexico  going  to  invaiie  us  and  appro¬ 
priate  'hexas?  Is  Canada  going  to  come  down  with 
her  nine  or  ten  millions  and  overwhelm  the  huiulred  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  LJniteti  States?  Who  is  going  to  grab 
territory,  and,  above  all  things  else,  who  is  going  to 
entertain  the  idea  if  the  rest  of  the  world  lias  said, 
“No;  we  are  all  pletlged  to  see  that  you  do  not  lio  that.” 
But  suppose  that  somebody  does  attempt  to  grab  our 
territory  or  that  we  do  attempt  to  grab  somebotly  else’s 
territory.  7'hen  the  war  is  ours  anyhow.  Then  what 
difference  does  it  make  what  advice  the  council  gives? 
Unless  it  is  our  war  we  cannot  be  draggeii  into  a  war 
without  our  own  consent.  If  that  is  not  an  open  and 
shut  security,  1  do  not  know  of  any.  Vet  that  is  Xrti- 
cle  X. 

I  do  not  recognize  this  Covenant  when  I  hear  some 
other  men  talk  about  it.  I  spent  hours  and  hours  in  the 
presence  of  the  representatives  of  thirteen  other  Uov- 
ernments  examining  every  sentence  of  it,  up  and  down 
and  crosswise,  ami  trying  to  keep  out  of  it  anything  that 
interfered  with  the  essential  sovereignty  of  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  League.  I  carried  over  with  me  in  March 
all  the  suggestions  matie  by  the  h’oreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  and  they  were  all  accepted,  and 
yet  I  come  back  and  find  that  I  do  not  umlcrstand  whar 
the  document  means.  I  am  told  that  plain  sentences 
w'hich  I  thought  w'ere  unmistakahle  I'.nglish  terms  mean 
something  that  1  never  heard  of  ami  that  nobody  else 
ever  intendeti  as  a  purpose.  But  whatever  you  may 
think  of  Artieje  X,  my  fellow  citizens,  it  is  the’heart  of 
the  treaty.  You  have  either  got  to  take  it  or  you  have 
got  to  throw  the  world  back  into  tliat  old  conquest  over 
land  titles,  which  would  u{>set  the  State  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  or  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Suppose  there 
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were  no  guarantee  of  any  land  title  in  North  Dakota !  I 
can  fancy  how  every  farmer  anti  every  man  with  a  city 
lot  would  go  armed,  l  ie  would  hire  somebody,  if  he 
was  too  sleepy  to  sit  up  all  night,  to  see  that  nobody 
trespassed  and  took  squatter  possession  of  his  unsecured 
land.  We  have  been  trying  to  do  something  analagous 
to  that  with  the  territories  ot  Europe;  to  fix  the  land 
titles,  and  then  having  fixed  them,  we  have  got  to  have 
Article  X.  I’nder  Article  X  these  titles  are  established, 
ami  we  all  join  to  guarantee  their  maintenance.  'I'here 
is  no  other  way  to  quiet  the  world,  and  if  the  world  is 
not  quiettHl,  then  .Xmerica  is  sooner  or  later  involved 
in  tlie  iiit'h'e.  We  boast,  my  fellow  citizens — but  we 
sometimes  forget — what  a  powerful  Nation  the  United 
States  is.  Do  you  suppose  we  can  ask  the  other  Nations 
of  the  work!  to  forget  that  we  are  out  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment?  Do  you  suppose  that  we  can  stay  out  of  the 
arrangement  without  being  suspected  and  intrigued 
against  atui  hated  by  all  the  rest  of  them?  .\nd  do  you 
think  that  is  an  advantageous  basis  for  international 
transactions?  .‘\ny  way  you  take  this  question  you  are 
led  straight  around  to  this  alternative,  either  this  treaty 
with  this  Covenant  or  a  disturbed  world  and  certain 
war.  ’Fhere  is  no  escape  from  if. 

America  recalls,  I  am  sure,  all  the  assurances  that 
she  has  given  to  the  woriii  in  the  years  past.  Some  of 
tlie  very  men  who  are  tiow  opposing  this  Covenant  were 
the  most  eloquent  advocates  of  an  international  concert 
which  would  be  carrietl  to  a  point  where  the  exercise  of 
independent  sovereignty  wtjuld  be  almost  estopped, 
'fhey  put  it  into  measures  of  Congress.  For  example, 
in  one,  I  believe  the  last,  Navy  appropriation  bill,  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  committee,  they  put  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  after  the  building  program  had  been  au¬ 
thorized  by  Congress  the  President  could  cancel  it  if 
in  the  meantime  he  had  been  able  to  induce  the  other 
Governments  of  the  w{)rld  to  set  up  an  international 
tribunal  which  would  settle  international  difficulties. 
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They  actually  had  the  matter  so  deiinitely  In  mind  that 
they  authorized  the  President  not  to  carry  out  an  act 
of  Congress  with  regard  to  the  building  of  great  ships 
if  he  could  get  an  arrangement  similar  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  which  I  have  now  laid  before  them,  because  their 
instinctive  judgment  is,  my  instinctive  judgment  and 
yours  is,  that  we  have  no  choice,  if  we  want  to  stop  war, 
but  to  take  the  steps  that  are  necessary  to  stop  war. 

If  we  do  not  enter  into  this  Covenant,  what  is  our 
situation?  Our  situation  is  exactly  the  situation  of  Ger¬ 
many  herself,  except  that  we  are  not  disarmed  aiui  Ger¬ 
many  is  disarmed.  We  have  joined  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  defeat  the  objects  that  Germany  had  in 
mind.  We  now  do  not  even  sign  the  treaty,  let  us  sup¬ 
pose,  that  disarms  Germany.  She  is  disarmed,  never¬ 
theless,  because  the  other  nations  will  enter  into  the 
treaty,  and  there,  planted  in  her  heart,  planted  in  the 
heart  of  those  60,000,000  people,  is  this  sense  of  isola¬ 
tion;  it  may  be  this  sense  that  some  day,  by  gathering 
force  and  change  of  circumstances,  they  may  have  an¬ 
other  chance,  and  the  only  other  Nation  that  they  can 
look  to  is  tlie  United  States.  'I'he  United  States  has 
repudiated  the  guarantee.  I'he  United  States  has  said, 
“Yes;  we  sent  2,000,000  men  over  there  to  accomplish 
this,  but  we  do  not  like  it  now  that  we  have  accompllsiieti 
it  and  we  will  not  guarantee  the  consequences.  We  are 
going  to  stay  in  such  a  situation  that  some  day  we  may 
send  2,000,000  more  over  there.  We  promised  the 
mothers  and  fathers  and  the  wives  and  the  sweethearts 
that  these  men  were  fighting  so  that  this  thing  should 
not  happen  again,  but  we  are  now  to  arrange  it  so  that 
it  may  happen  again."  So  the  two  nations  that  will 
stand  and  play  a  lone  hand  in  the  world  would  be  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  pointing  this  out  to  you,  my  fellow  citizens, 
because  I  think  it  is  going  to  happen.  I  know  it  is  not. 
I  am  not  in  the  least  troubled  about  that ;  but  I  do  want 
you  to  share  fully  with  me  the  thought  that  I  have 
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brought  back  from  Europe.  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about  when  I  say  that  America  is  the  only  nation  whose 
guarantee  will  suffice  to  substitute  discussion  for  war, 
and  I  rejoice  in  the  circumstance.  I  rejoice  that  the  day 
has  come  when  America  can  fulfill  her  destiny.  Her 
destiny  was  expressed  much  more  in  her  open  doors,  for 
she  said  to  the  oppressed  all  over  the  world,  “Come 
and  join  us;  we  will  give  you  freedom;  we  will  give  you 
opportunity;  we  have  no  governments  that  can  act  as 
your  masters.  Come  and  join  us  to  conduct  the  great 
government  which  is  our  own.”  And  they  came  in 
thronging  millions,  and  their  genius  was  added  to  ours, 
their  sturdy  capacity  multipliecl  and  increased  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States;  and  now,  with  the  blood  of 
every  great  people  in  our  veins,  we  turn  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  say,  “We  still  stand  ready  to  redeem 
you.  We  still  believe  in  liberty.  We  still  mean  to 
exercise  every  force  that  we  have  and,  if  need  be,  spend 
every  dollar  that  is  ours  to  vindicate  the  standards  of 
justice  and  of  right.” 

It  is  a  noble  prospect.  It  is  a  noble  opportunity.  My 
pulses  quicken  at  the  thought  of  it.  I  am  glad  to  have 
lived  in  a  day  when  America  can  redeem  her  pledges 
to  the  world,  when  America  can  prove  that  her  leader- 
ship  is  the  leadership  that  leads  out  of  these  age-long 
troubles,  these  age-long  miseries  into  which  the  world 
will  not  sink  back,  but  which,  without  our  assistance,  it 
may  struggle  out  of  only  through  a  long  period  of 
bloody  revolution.  The  peoples  of  Europe  are  in  a 
1  evolutionary  frame  of  mind.  They  do  not  believe  in 
the  things  that  have  been  practiced  upon  them  in  the 
past,  and  they  mean  to  have  new  things  practiced.  In 
the  meantime  they  are,  some  of  them,  like  pitiful  Russia, 
in  danger  of  doing  a  most  extraordinary  thing,  substi¬ 
tuting  one  kind  of  autocracy  for  another.  Russia  re¬ 
pudiated  the  Czar,  who  was  cruel  at  times,  and  set  up 
her  present  masters,  who  are  cruel  all  the  time  and  pity 
nobody,  who  seize  everybody’s  property  and  feed  only 
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the  soldiers  that  are  fighting  for  them;  and  now,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  papers,  they  are  likely  to  brand  every 
one  of  those  soldiers  so  that  he  may  not  easily,  at  any 
rate,  escape  their  clutches  and  desert.  Branding  tliei'r 
servants  and  making  slaves  of  a  great  and  lovable  peo¬ 
ple  !  There  is  no  people  in  the  world  fuller  of  the  naive 
sentiments  of  good  will  and  of  fellowship  than  tlie 
pei:»ple  of  Russia,  and  they  are  in  the  grip  of  a  cruel 
autocracy  that  dares  not,  though  challenged  by  every 
friendly  Government  in  Europe,  assemble  a  constituency : 
they  dare  not  appeal  to  the  peoj^le.  I'hey  know  that 
their  mastery  would  end  the  minute  the  people  took 
charge  of  their  own  affairs. 

Do  not  let  us  expose  any  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
the  necessity  of  going  through  any  such  terrible  experi¬ 
ence  as  that,  my  fellow  countrymen.  We  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  helpless  to  assist  Russia,  because  there  are  no 
responsible  channels  through  which  we  can  assist  her. 
Our  lieart  goes  out  to  lier,  but  the  world  is  dis(»rderetl, 
and  while  it  is  disordered — we  debate! 

Fro.m  Re.^r  Pi.atf()r.m,  Manimn,  N.  D.^k.,  Skftem- 

HER  10,  1919. 

I  am  glad  to  get  out  to  see  the  real  folks,  to  feel 
the  touch  of  their  hand,  and  know,  as  I  have  come  to 
know,  how  the  Nation  stands  together  in  the  common 
purpose  to  complete  what  the  hoys  did  who  carried 
their  guns  with  them  over  the  sea.  *  We  may  think  that 
they  finished  that  job,  but  they  will  tell  you  they  diil  not; 
that  unless  we  see  to  it  that  peace  is  made  secure,  they 
will  have  the  job  to  tlo  over  again,  ami  we  in  the  mean¬ 
time  will  rest  under  a  constant  apprehension  that  we 
may  have  to  sacrifice  the  flower  of  our  youth  again. 
The  whole  country  has  made  up  its  mind  tliat  that  shali 
not  happen;  and  presently,  after  a  reasonable  time  is 
allowed  for  unnecessary  debate,  we  will  get  out  of  all 
this  period  of  tioubt  and  unite  the  whole  force  and  in- 
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fluence  of  the  LJijited  States  to  steady  the  world  in  the 
lines  of  peace.  It  will  be  the  proudest  thing  and  finest 
thing  that  America  ever  did.  She  was  born  to  do  these 
things,  and  now  she  is  going  to  do  them. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  coming  out. 

At  At’DiTORH'M,  Bn.i.imjs,  Mont.,  Septhmber  ii, 

1919 

Mr.  Mayor,  Jitrie  Piekso.n,  my  feleovv  country¬ 
men  : 

It  is  with  genuine  pleasure  that  I  face  this  company 
and  reali/.e  that  I  am  in  the  great  State  of  Montana. 
1  have  long  wanted  to  visit  this  great  State  and  come 
into  contact  with  its  free  and  vigorous  population,  and 
I  want  to  thank  Judge  Pierson  for  the  happy  word  that 
he  used  in  speaking  of  my  errand.  I  le  said  that  I  had 
come  to  consult  with  you.  That  is  exactly  what  I  have 
come  to  do.  I  have  come  to  consult  with  you  in  the 
light  of  certain  circumstances  which  I  want  to  explain 
to  you,  circumstances  which  affect  not  only  this  great 
Nation  W’hich  we  love,  anti  of  which  we  try  to  constitute 
an  honorable  part,  but  also  affect  the  whole  world.  I 
wonder  when  we  speak  of  the  whole  world  whether  we 
have  a  true  conception  of  the  fact  that  the  human  heart 
beats  everywhere  the  same.  Nothing  impressed  me  so 
much  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  as  the  sort  of  long¬ 
ing  for  sympathy  which  those  people  exhibited.  The 
people  of  France,  for  example,  feeling  keenly  as  they  do 
the  terrors  that  they  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  realize  that  we 
across  the  sea  at  a  great  distance  feel  with  them  the 
keen  arrows  of  sorrow  that  have  penetrated  their  hearts 
and  are  glad  that  our  boys  went  over  there  to  help 
rescue  them  fr<im  the  terror  that  lay  upon  them  day  and 
night. 

What  I  have  come  to  say  to  you  to-day,  my  friends,  is 
this:  We  are  debating  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Ger- 
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many  and  we  are  making  the  mistake,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  saying,  of  debating  it  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  treaty 
with  some  particular  country,  a  treaty  which  we  could 
ourselves  modify  without  complicating  the  affairs  of  the 
world;  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  merely 
a  treaty  with  Germany.  Matters  were  drawn  into  this 
treaty  which  affected  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  Continent  of  Europe,  and  not  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe  merely,  but  of  forlorn  populations  in  Africa,  of 
peoples  that  we  hardly  know  about  in  Asia,  in  tlie  Far 
Ifast  and  everywhere  the  inffuence  of  German  policy 
had  extended  and  everywhere  that  influence  had  to  be 
corrected,  had  to  be  cliecked,  had  to  be  altered.  What 
I  want  to  impress  upon  you  to-day  is  that  it  is  this  treaty 
or  none.  It  is  this  treaty  because  we  can  have  no  other. 

Consider  the  circumstances.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
world  some  twenty  nations  sent  their  most  thoughtful 
and  responsible  men  to  consult  together  at  tlie  capital 
of  France  to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  I  want  to  render  my  testimony  that  these 
gentlemen  entered  upon  their  deliberations  with  great 
openness  of  mind.  I'heir  discussions  were  characterized 
by  the  utmost  candor,  and  they  realize,  my  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  what  as  a  student  of  history  I  venture  to  say  no 
similar  body  ever  acknowledged  before,  that  they  were 
nobody’s  masters,  that  tliey  did  not  have  the  right  to 
follow  the  line  of  any  national  advantage  in  determin¬ 
ing  what  the  settlements  of  the  peace  should  be,  but 
that  they  were  the  servants  of  their  people  and  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  people  of  the  world.  'Fhis  settlement,  my 
fellow  citizens,  is  the  first  international  settlement  that 
was  intended  for  the  happiness  of  the  average  men  and 
women  throughout  the  world.  "This  is  indeed  and  in 
truth  a  people’s  treaty,  and  it  is  the  first  people’s  treaty, 
and  I  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  wise 
for  Parliaments  or  Congresses  to  attempt  to  alter  it. 
It  is  a  people’s  treaty,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
call  it  a  treaty  with  Germany:  and  while  it  is  a  treaty 
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\\ith  Germany,  ami  in  some  senses  a  very  severe  treaty 
indeed,  it  is  not  an  unjust  treaty,  as  some  have  charac¬ 
terized  It.  My  iellow  citizens,  Germany  tried  to  com 
mit  a  crime  af.rain.st  civilization,  and  this  treaty  is  ius- 
tihed  m  makine:  Germany  pay  for  tliat  criminal  error 
up  to  the  ability  ot  her  payment.  Some  of  the  very 
gentlemen  who  are  now  characterizing  this  treaty  as 
too  harsh  are  the  .same  men  who  less  than  a  twelve- 
month  ago  were  criticizing  the  administration  at  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  tear  that  they  would  compouml  with  Ger¬ 
many  and  let  her  oft'  from  the  payment  of  the  utmost 
that  she  could  pay  m  retribution  for  what  she  had  done 
1  hey  were  pitiless  tlien ;  they  are  pitiful  now 
It  IS  very  important,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  we 
should  not  forget  what  this  war  meant.  I  am  amazed 
at  the  indications  tliat  we  arc  forgetting  what  we  went 
through.  1  here  arc  some  indications  that  on  the  other 
suie  of  the  water  they  arc  apt  to  forget  what  they  went 
through.  1  venture  to  think  that  there  are  thousands  of 
mothers  and  fathers  and  wives  and  sisters  and  sweet¬ 
hearts  in  this_  country  who  arc  never  going  to  forget. 

1  housamis  of  our  gallant  youth  lie  buried  in  France, 
ami  buried  for  what  f  For  the  redemption  of  America? 
America  was  not  directly  attacked.  For  the  salvation 
of  .America.  America  wa.s  not  immediately  in  danger. 
Go;  tor  tlie  salvation  of  mankind.  It  is  the  noblest 
errand  that  troops  ever  went  on.  I  was  saying  the 
other  day  m  the  presence  of  a  little  handful  of  men 
whom  I  revered,  veterans  of  our  Civil  War,  that  it 
seemed  to  me  that  they  fought  for  the  greatest  thing 
that  there  was  to  fight  for  in  their  day,  and  you  know 
with  what  reverence  we  have  regarded  all  the  men  who 
fought  in  the  ranks  in  the  Civil  War  for  the  Union.  I 
am  saying  this  <)ut  of  a  full  heart,  though  I  was  born 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  We 
revere  the  men  who  saved  the  i  In'mn.  What  are  going 
to  be  our  sentiments  with  reganl  to  these  boys  in  khaki 
and  the  boys  who  have  just  been  in  khaki  in  this  war? 
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Do  you  not  think  that  when  they  are  old  men  a  halo  will 
seem  to  be  about  them,  because  they  were  crusaders  for 
the  liberty  of  the  world?  One  of  the  hardest  things  for 
me  to  do  during  this  war,  as  for  many  another  man  in 
this  country,  was  merely  to  try  to  direct  things  and  not 
take  a  gun  and_go  myself.  When  I  feel  the  pride  that 
1  often  have  felt  in  having  been  the  commander  in 
chief  of  these  gallant  armies  and  those  splendid  boys 
at  sea,  I  think,  “Ah,  that  is  fine,  but,  oh,  to  have  been 
one  of  them  and  to  have  accomplished  tins  great  thing 
which  has  been  accomplished !“ 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  treaty  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  never  acknowledged  before,  a  principle  which  had 
its  birth  and  has  had  its  growth  in  this  country,  that  the 
countries  of  the  world  belong  to  the  people  who  live  in 
them,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  determine  their  own 
destiny  and  their  own  form  of  government  and  their 
own  policy,  and  that  no  body  of  statesmen,  sitting  any¬ 
where,  no  matter  whether  tliey  represent  the  over¬ 
whelming  physical  force  of  the  world  or  not,  has  the 
right  to  assign  any  great  people  to  a  sovereignty  under 
which  it  does  not  care  to  live.  'I’his  is  the  great  treaty 
which  is  being  debated.  'I’his  is  the  treaty  which  i’s 
being  examined  with  a  microscope.  This  is'the  treaty 
which  is  being  pullet!  about  and  about  which  suggestion's 
are  made  as  to  changes  of  phraseology.  Why,  iny 
friends,  arc  you  going  to  be  so  nearsighted  as  to  look 
that  way  at  a  great  charter  of  human  liberty?  The 
thing  is  impossible.  You  cannot  have  any  other  treaty, 
because  you  can  never  get  together  again  the  elements 
that  agrecti  to  this  treaty.  You  cannot  tio  it  by  tlealing 
with  separate  governments.  You  cannot  assemble  the 
forces  again  that  were  back  of  it.  You  cannot  bring  the 
agreement  upon  which  it  rests  into  force  again.  It  was 
the  laborious  work  of  many,  many  months  of  the  most 
intimate  confercncen  It  has  very,  very  few  compromisens 
in  it  and  is,  most  of  it,  laid  down  in  straight  lines  accord¬ 
ing  to  American  specifications.  The  choice  is  either  to 
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accept  this  treaty  or  play  a  lone  hand.  What  does  that 
mean?  I  o  play  a  lone  hand  means  that  we  must  always 
be  ready  to  play  by  ourselves.  'Fhat  means  that  wc 
must  always  be  armed,  that  we  must  always  be  ready 
to  mobilize  the  man  strength  and  the  manufacturing  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country :  it  means  that  we  must  continue 
to  live  under  not  diminishing  but  increasing  taxes;  it 
means  that  we  shall  tlevotc  our  thought  and  the  organi- 
/.ati{)n  of  our  Government  to  being  strong  enough  to 
beat  any  nation  in  the  work!.  .\n  absolute  reversal  of 
all  the  ideal  of  .Vmerican  history.  If  you  arc  going  to 
play  a  lone  hand,  the  hand  that 'you  play  must  be  upon 
the  hainile  of  the  sword.  You  cannot  play  a  lone  hand 
aiui  do  your  civil  business  except  with  the  other  haml — 
one  hand  inciiiental  for  the  business  of  peace,  the  other 
hand  constantly  for  the  assertion  of  force.  It  is  cither 
this  treaty  or  a  lone  ham.!,  and  the  lone  haiul  must  have 
a  weapon  in  it.  The  weapon  must  be  all  the  young  men 
of  the  country  trained  to  arms,  and  the  business  of  the 
country  must  pay  the  piper,  must  pay  for  the  whole 
armament,  tlie  arms  and  the  men.  'I'hat  is  the  choice. 
Do  you  suppose,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  any  nation  is 
going  to  stand  for  that?  We  are  not  the  only  people 
who  arc  sick  of  war.  We  are  not  the  only  people  who 
have  made  up  our  minds  that  our  Ck)vcrnment  must  de¬ 
vote  its  attention  to  peace  and  to  justice  and  to  right. 
'I'hc  people  all  over  the  world  have  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  that.  Wc  need  peace  more  than  wc  ever 
needed  it  before.  Wc  neeti  ordered  peace,  calm  peace, 
settled  peace,  assured  peace — for  what  have  wc  to  do? 
We  have  to  re-regulatc  the  fortunes  of  men.  We  have 
to  reconstruct  the  machinery  of  civilization.  I  use  the 
words  deliberately — we  have  to  reconstruct  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  civilization. 

1  he  central  tact  of  the  modern  world  is  universal 
unrest,  and  the  unrest  is  not  due  merely  to  the  excitement 
of  a  recent  war.  'fhe  unrest  is  not  due  merely  to  the 
fact  of  recent  extraordinary  circumstances.  It  is  due  to 
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a  universal  conviction  that  the  conditions  under  which 
men  live  and  labor  are  not  satisfactory.  It  is  a  convic¬ 
tion  all  over  the  world  that  there  is  no  use  talking  about 
political  democracy  unless  you  have  also  industrial 
democracy.  You  know  what  this  war  interrupted  in  the 
United  States.  We  were  searching  our  own  hearts;  we 
were  looking  closely  at  our  own  methods  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  A  great  many  were  convinced  that  the  control  of 
the  business  of  this  country  was  in  too  few  hands.  Some 
were  convinced  that  the  credit  of  the  country  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  small  groups  of  men,  and  the  great  Federal 
reserve  act  ami  the  great  land-bank  act  were  passed  in 
order  to  release  the  resources  of  the  country  on  a 
broader  ami  more  generous  -scale.  We  had  not  linishcd 
dealing  with  monopolies.  We  have  not  finished  deal¬ 
ing  with  monopolies.  With  monopolies  there  can  be 
no  industrial  tlemocracy.  With  the  control  of  the  few, 
of  w'hatcvcr  kind  or  class,  there  can  be  no  democracy  of 
any  sort.  7'he  world  is  finding  that  out  in  some  por¬ 
tions  of  it  in  blood  and  terror. 

Look  what  has  happened  in  Russia,  my  fellow  citi¬ 
zens.  I  find  wherever  I  go  in  America  that  my  fellow 
citizens  feel  as  I  do,  an  infinite  pity  for  that  great 
people,  an  infinite  longing  to  he  of  some  service  to  them. 
Everybody  who  has  mixed  with  the  Russian  people  tells 
me  that  they  are  among  the  most  lovable  people  in  the 
world,  a  very  gentle  people,  a  very  friendly  people,  a 
very  simple  people,  and  in  their  local  life  a  very  demo¬ 
cratic  people,  people  who  easily  trust  you,  and  who  ex¬ 
pect  you  to  be  trustworthy  as  they  arc.  Yet  this  people 
is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  an  intolerable  tyranny. 
It  came  out  of  one  tyranny  to  get  into  a  worse.  A  little 
group  of  some  thirty  or  forty  men  are  the  masters  of 
that  people  at  present.  Nobody  elected  them.  They 
chose  themselves.  'Fhey  maintain  their  power  by  the 
sword,  and  they  maintain  the  sword  by  seizing  all  the 
food  of  the  country  and  letting  only  those  who  will 
fight  for  them  eat,  the  rest  of  them  to  go  starved;  and 
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because  they  can  commatul  no  lovaltv  we  are  told  by  the 
newspapers  that  they  are  about  to  h'raiui  the  men  untier 
arms  tor  them,  so  that  they  will  be  fore\-er  marked  as 
their  servants  and  slaves.  'Phat  is  what  pitiful  Russia 
has  got  in  for,  and  there  will  be  many  a  bloody  year  1 
am  atiaid,  beiorc  she  tiiuls  herself  again. 

I  speak  oi  Russia.  Have  you  seen  no  .symptoms  of 
the  spread  at  that  sort  of  chaotic  spirit  into  other 
countries?  It  you  luui  been  across  the  sea  with  me  you 
would  know  that  the  dreati  in  the  mind  of  every  thought¬ 
ful  man  in  I'.urope  is  that  that  di.stempcr  wilfspread  to 
their  countries,  that  before  there  will  be  settleil  order 
diere  will  he  tragical  disorder.  Have  vou  heard  noth- 
ing_ot  the  propagaiula  of  that  sort  of  belief  in  the 
l-Hiitcti  ^States?  1  hat  pchson  is  runnin|3r  through  the 
veins  of  thc  worlii,  and  we  have  made  the  methods  of 
communication  throughout  the  worhi  such  that  all  the 
veins  ot  the_ world  are  open  and  the  poison  can  circu- 
laur.  I  he  wirele.ss  throws  it  out  upon  the  air.  'Fhe  cable 
whispers  it  uiulerneath  the  sea.  Men  talk  about  it  in 
little  groups,  men  talk  about  it  opcniv  in  great  groups 
not  only  in  I'.uropc  but  here  also  in  the  Linitcd  States. 

1  here  arc  apostles  ol  Eenin  in  our  owit  midst.  I  can¬ 
not  imagine  what  it  inc.ms  Ui  he  an  apostle  of  Lenin. 
It  means  to  be  an  apostle  ol  the  night,  of  cliuos,  of  dis¬ 
order;  there  can  he  no  creed  of  disorganization.  Our 
immediate  duty,  therefore,  my  iellow  countrymen,  is  to 
sec  that  no  minority,  no  class,  no  special  interest,  no 
matter  how  respectable,  how  rich,  how  poor,  shall  get 
control  (it  the  aifairs  of  the  Hnitcd  States. 

I  he  singular  thing  about  the  sort  ot  disorder  that 
prevails  in  Ru.ssia  is  that  while  every  man  is,  so  to  say, 
invited  to  take  what  he  can  get,  he  cannot  keep  it  when 
lit  gets  it,  bccuusc,  even  it  yciu  hiul  Icuve  to  stcul,  which 
is  the  leave  very  generously  given  in  Russia  at  present, 
you  have  got  to  get  somebody  to  help  you  to  keep  what 
you  steal.  Without  organization  you  cannot  get  any 
help,  so  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  dig  a  hole  and 
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find  a  cave  somewhere.  Disordered  society  is  dissolved 
society.  There  is  no  society  when  there  is  not  settled 
and  calculable  order.  When  you  do  not  know  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  you  to-morrow,  you  do  not  much 
care  what  is  going  to  happen  to  you  to-day.  These  are 
the  things  that  confront  us.  The  world  must  be  satis¬ 
fied  of  justice.  'Fhe  conditions  of  civilized  life  must  be 
purified  and  perfected,  and  if  we  do  not  have  peace, 
that  is  impossible.  We  must  clear  the  decks  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  we  are  now^  discussing.  This  is  the  best  treaty  that 
can  possibly  be  got,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  a  mighty 
good  treaty,  for  it  has  justice,  the  attempt  at  justice  at 
any  rate,  at  the  heart  of  it. 

Suppose  that  you  were  feeling  that  there  was  a  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  general  conflagration  in  your  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  I  mean  a  literal  fire.  Which  would  you  rather  have, 
no  insurance  at  all  or  10  per  cent  insurance?  Don’t  you 
think  some  insurance  is  better  than  none  at  all?  Ihit 
the  security  obtained  by  this  treaty  at  its  minimum,  and 
it  is  a  great  deal  better  than  no  security  at  all,  and  with¬ 
out  it  there  E  no  security  at  all,  and  no  man  can  be  sure 
what  his  business  will  be  from  month  to  month,  or  what 
his  life  will  be  from  year  to  year.  The  leisureliness  of 
some  debates  creates  the  impression  on  my  mind  that 
some  men  think  there  is  leisure.  There  is  no  leisure  in 
the  world,  my  fellow  citizens,  with  regard  to  the  re¬ 
form  of  the  contlitions  under  which  men  live.  'Fhere  is 
no  time  for  any  talk,  but  get  down  to  the  business  of 
what  we  arc  going  to  do. 

I  dare  say  that  many  of  you  know  that  I  have  called 
a  conference  to  sit  in  Washington  the  first  of  next 
month,  a  conference  of  men  in  the  habit  of  managing 
business  and  of  men  engaged  in  manual  labor,  what  we 
generally  call  employers  and  employees.  I  have  called 
them  together  for  the  sake  of  getting  their  minds  to¬ 
gether,  getting  their  purposes  together,  getting  them  to 
look  at  the  picture  of  our  life  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  light  and  from  the  same  angles,  so  that  they  can 
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see  the  things  that  ought  to  he  clone.  I  am  trying  to 
apply  there  what  is  applied  in  the  great  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  .Nations,  that  if  there  is  any  trouble,  the 
thing  to  do  is  not  to  fight,  but  to  sit  around  the  table 
and  talk  it  over.  The  League  of  Nations  substitutes 
discussion  for  fight,  and  without  discussion  there  will  be 
light.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  we  have  been 
through  in  the  past  is  in  getting  men  to  understand  that 
fundamental  thing.  'I'hcre  is  a  very  interesting  story 
and  a  very  charming  story  told  of  a  great  Itnglish  writer 
<)f  a  past  generation.  1  ie  was  a  man  who  stuttered  a 
little  bit,  and  he  stuttered  out  some  \'cry  ac'id  comment 
on  some  nian  who  was  not  present.  One  of  his  friends 
said,  “Why,  Charles,  I  didn't  know  you  knew  him.” 
“Oh,  n-n-no,”  he  said,  “f-I  d-d-don’t  k-know  him; 
I-I  c-c-can  t  hate  a  m-man  I-I  know.”  I  low  much  truth 
there  is  in  that,  my  fellow  countrymen!  'i'ou  cannot 
hate  a  fellow  you  know.  I  know  some  crooks  that  I 
cannot  help  liking.  I  can  judge  them  in  cool  blood  and 
correctly  only  when  they  are  not  there.  'I’hey  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fetching  and  attractive  fellows;  indeed,  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  a  disagreeable  fellow  cannot  be  a  successful 
crook. 

But,  to  speak  .seriously,  conference  is  the  healing  in¬ 
fluence  of  civilization,  and  the  real  difficulty  between 
clas.sc.s,  when  a  country  is  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
classes,  is  that  they  do  not  understand  one  another.  I 
.sometimes  think  that  the  real  barriers  in  life  arc  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  taste,  that  some  people  like  one  way  of  doing 
things  and  that  other  people  do  not  like  that  way  of 
doing  things:  that  one  .sort  of  people  arc  not  comfort- 
able  unless  the  people  they  are  with  are  dressed  the  way 
they  are.  I  think  that  goes  so  much  deeper  than  people 
realize.  It  is  the  absence  of  the  ability  to  get  at  the 
point  of  view  and  look  through  the  eyes  of  the  persons 
w’ith  whom  you  are  not  accustomed  to  deal.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  straighten  out  the  affairs  of  America,  in 
order  to  calm  and  correct  the  ways  of  the  world,  the  first 
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and  immediate  requisite  is  peace,  and  it  is  an  immediate 
requisite.  We  cannot  wait.  It  is  not  wise  to  wait,  be¬ 
cause  we  ought  to  devote  our  best  thoughts,  the  best  im¬ 
pulses  of  our  hearts,  the  clearest  thinking  of  our  brain, 
to  correcting  the  things  that  are  wrong  everywhere. 

I  have  been  told,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  this  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  country  is  particularly  pervaded  with 
what  is  called  radicalism.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
meet  radicalism  and  that  is  to  deprive  it  of  food,  and 
wherever  there  is  anything  wrong  there  is  abundant  food 
for  radicalism,  d'hc  only  way  to  keep  men  from  agitat¬ 
ing  against  grievances  is  to  remove  the  grievances,  and 
as  Ion  gas  things  arc  wrong  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  men 
to  stop  agitating.  1  intend  to  beg  that  they  will  agitate 
in  an  orderly  fashion ;  I  intend  to  beg  that  they  will  use 
the  orderly  methods  of  counsel,  and,  it  may  be,  the  slow 
processes  of  correction  which  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
self-governing  people  through  political  means.  Other¬ 
wise  we  will  have  chaos;  but  as  long  as  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  correct,  I  say  Godspeed  to  the  men  who  arc 
trying  to  correct  it.  That  is  the  only  way  to  meet  radi¬ 
calism.  Radicalism  means  cutting  up  by  the  roots. 
Well,  remove  the  noxious  growth  and  there  will  be  no 
cutting  up  by  the  roots.  Then  there  will  be  the  whole¬ 
some  fruitage  of  an  honest  life  from  one  end  of  this 
country  to  the  other. 

In  looking  over  some  papers  the  other  day  I  was  re¬ 
minded  of  a  very  interesting  thing.  'I’hc  difficulty  which 
is  being  found  with  the  League  of  Nations  is  that  appar¬ 
ently  the  gentlemen  who  are  discus.sing  it  unfavorably 
are  afraid  that  we  will  be  bound  to  do  something  we  do 
not  want  to  do.  The  only  way  in  which  you  can  have 
impartial  determinations  to  this  world  is  by  consenting 
to  something  you  do  not  want  to  do.  Eivery  time  you 
have  a  case  in  court  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  has 
to  consent  to  do  something  he  does  not  want  to  do. 
There  is  not  a  case  in  court,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  every  year,  in  which  one  of  the 
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parties  is  not  disappointed.  \'et  vvc  rc^:ard  tliat  as  the 
foundation  of  civilization,  that  we  will  lust  tiuht  about 
these  things,  and  that  when  we  lose  in  court  we  will 
take  our  medicine.  Very  well:  I  say  that  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  suggested  that  there  he  an  interna¬ 
tional  court,  and  suggested  that  they  were  willing  to  take 
their  medicine.^  They  put  it  in  a  place  where  you  would 
not  expect  it.  They  put  it  in  the  naval  appropriation  bill, 
and,  not  satisfied  with  putting  it  there  once,  they  put  it 
there  several  times;  I  mean  in  successive  years'  'I’liis 
is  the  sum  of  it : 

“It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  jiolicy  of  the  United 
States  to  adjust  and  settle  its  internatii»na!  disputes 
through  mediation  or  arbitration  (that  is,  the  League 
of  Hattons),  to  the  end  thttt  war  may  be  honoraltly 
avoided.  It  looks  with  apprehension  and  disfavor  upon 
a  general  increase  of  armament  throughout  the  world, 
but  it  realizes  that  no  single  natitni  cun  disarm  and  that 
without  a  common  agreement  upon  the  subject  every 
considerable  power  must  maintain  a  relative  standing  in 
military  strength.  In  view  of  the  premises,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  and  requested  to  invite  at  an  appro¬ 
priate  time,  not  later  than  the  close  ol  the  w'ar  in  I'lu- 
rope  (this  immediately  precedcil  our  entry  into  the 
war),  all  the  great  Governments  of  the  worUi  to  send 
representatives  to  a  conference  which  shall  he  charged 
with  the  duty  of  formulating  a  plan  for  a  court  of  arbi¬ 
tration  or  other  tribunal  to  which  disputed  questions  be¬ 
tween  nations  shall  be  referred  for  atljustment  and 
peaceful  settlement,  and  to  consider  the  question  of  dis¬ 
armament  and  submit  their  recommendations  to  their 
respective  Governments  for  approval.  Tiic  President 
IS  hereby  authorr/.ed  to  appoint,"  etc.  A  provision  for 
an  appropnatmn  to  pay  the  expenses  is  also  embodied. 

How  that  they  have  got  it,  they  do  not  like  it.  I'hev 
also  provided  m  this  legislation  that  if  there  could  be 
such  an  assemblage,  if  there  could  be  such  an  agreement, 
th<?  President  was  authorized  to  cancel  the  naval  build- 
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ing  program  authorized  by  the  bill,  or  so  much  of  it  as 
he  thought  was  wise  in  the  circumstances.  'Fhey  looked 
forward  to  it  with  such  a  practical  eye  that  they  con¬ 
templated  the  possibility  of  its  coming  soon  enough  to 
stop  the  building  program  of  that  bill.  It  came  much 
sooner  than  they  expected,  and  apparently  has  taken 
them  so  much  by  surprise  as  to  confuse  their  minds.  1 
suppose  that  this  would  be  a  very  ilull  world  if  every¬ 
body  were  consistent,  but  consistency,  my  fellow  citizens, 
in  the  sober,  fundamental,  underlying  principles  of  civ¬ 
ilization  is  a  very  serious  thing  indeed. 

If  we  are,  indeed,  headed  toward  peace  with  the  real 
purpose  of  our  hearts  engaged,  then  we  must  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  secure  it,  and  we  must  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  sacrifices  to  secure  it.  I  repudiate  the  suggestion 
which  underlies  some  of  the  suggestions  I  have  iicard 
that  the  other  nations  of  the  world  are  acting  in  bad 
faith  and  that  only  the  United  States  is  acting  in  good 
faith.  It  is  not  true.  I  can  testify  that  I  was  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  honorable  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
and  I  challenge  anybody  to  show  where  in  recent  years, 
while  the  opinion  of  mankind  has  been  effective,  there 
has  been  the  repudiation  of  an  international  obligation 
by  France  or  Italy  or  Great  Britain  or  by  Japan.  Japan 
has  kept  her  engagements,  and  Japan  here  engages  to 
unite  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in  maintaining  justice 
and  a  peace  based  upon  justice.  'I'here  can  be  cited  Jio 
instances  where  these  Governments  have  been  dishon¬ 
orable,  and  I  need  not  add  that  there  is,  of  course,  no 
instance  where  the  LJnited  States  has  not  kept  faith. 

When  gentlemen  discuss  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  League  of  Nations  and  look  suspiciously  upon  the 
clause  which  says  that  we  can  withdraw  upon  two  years’ 
notice,  if  at  that  time  we  have  fulfilled  our  international 
obligations,  1  am  inclined  to  ask,  “What  arc  you  worried 
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have  failed  to  fulfill  our  international  obligations,  and 
we  never  will,  and  our  international  obligations  will 
always  look  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  highest  pur¬ 
poses  of  civilization.  When  we  came  into  existence  as 
a  Nation  we  promised  ourselves  and  prrimised  the  world 
that  we  would  serve  liberty  everywhere.  We  were  only 
3,000,000  strong  then,  and  shall  we,  when  more  than  a 
hundred  million  strong,  fail  to  fulfill  the  promise  that 
we  made  when  we  were  weak?  We  have  served  man¬ 
kind  and  we  shall  continue  to  serve  mankind,  for  I  be¬ 
lieve,  my  fellow  men,  that  we  arc  the  flower  t)f  man¬ 
kind  so  far  as  civilization  is  concerned. 

Please  do  not  let  me  leave  the  impre,ssion  on  your 
mind  that  I  am  arguing  with  you.  1  am  not  arguing 
this  case;  I  am  merely  expounding  it.  I  am  just  as 
sure  what  the  verdict  of  this  Nation  is  going  to  be  as 
if  it  had  been  already  rendered,  and  what  has  touched 
me  and  convinced  me  of  this,  my  fellow  citizens,  is  not 
what  big  men  have  told  me,  not  what  men  t>f  large 
affairs  have  said  to  mt — I  value  their  counsel  and  seek 
to  be  guided  by  it — but  by  what  plain  people  have  said 
to  me,  particularly  by  what  women  have  said  to  me. 
When  I  see  a  woman  plainly  dressed,  with  the  marks 
of  labor  upon  her,  and  she  takes  my  hand  and  says, 
“God  bless  you,  Mr.  President;  God  bless  the  League 
of  Nations,”  I  know  that  the  League  of  Nations  has 
gone  to  the  heart  of  this  people.  A  woman  came  up 
to  me  the  other  day  and  grasped  my  hand  and  said, 
“God  bless  you!”  and  then  turned  away  in  tears.  I 
asked  a  neighbor,  “What  is  the  matter?”  and  he  said, 
“She  intended  to  say  something  to  you,  sir,  but  she  lost 
a  son  in  b  ranee.”  lhat  woman  did  not  take  my  hand 
with  a  feeling  that  her  son  ought  not  to  have  been  sent 
to  trance.  I  .sent  her  son  to  France,  and  she  took  my 
hand  and  blessed  me,  but  she  could  not  say  anything 
more,  because  the  whole  well  of  spirit  in  her  came  up 
into  her  throat  and  the  thing  was  unutterable.  Down 
deep  in  it  was  the  love  of  her  boy,  the  feeling  of  what 
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he  had  done,  the  justice  and  the  dignity  and  the  majesty 
of  it,  and  then  the  hope  that  through  such  poor  instru¬ 
mentality  as  men  like  myself  could  offer  no  other 
woman’s  son  would  ever  be  called  upon  to  lay  his  life 
down  for  the  same  thing.  I  tell  you,  my  fellow  citizens, 
the  whole  world  is  now  in  the  state  where  you  can  fancy 
that  there  are  hot  tears  upon  every  cheek,  and  those 
hot  tears  are  tears  of  sorrow.  They  are  also  tears  of 
hope.  It  is  amazing  how,  through  all  the  sorrows  of 
mankind  and  aU  the  unspeakable  terrors  and  injustices 
that  have  been  inflicted  upon  men,  hope  springs  eternal 
in  the  human  heart.  Clod  knows  that  men,  and  gov¬ 
ernments  in  particular,  have  done  everything  thev  knew 
how  to  kill  hope  in  the  human  heart,  but  it  has  not  died. 
It  IS  the  one  conquering  force  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
What  I  am  pleading  for,  therefore— -not  with  you,  for 
I  anticipate  your  verdict — but  what  I  am  pleading  for 
with  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  done  with 
debate  and  release  and  satisfy  the  hope  of  the  world. 

At  Opera  House,  Helena,  Mo.nt.,  Skpt}5mber  ii, 

1919. 


Gov.  Stewart  and  my  fellow  countrymen: 

I  very  heartily  echo  what  Gov.  Stewart  has  just  said. 
I_  very  glad  that  an  occasion  has  arisen  which  has 
given  me  the  opportunity  and  the  pleasure  of  coming 
thus  face  to  face  with,  at  any  rate,  some  of  the  people 
of  the  great  State  of  Montana.  I  must  hasten  to  say 
to  you  that  I  am  not  come  from  Washington  so  much 
to  a-dvise  you  as  to  get  in  touch  with  you,  as  to  get  the 
feeling  of  the  purposes  which  are  moving  you,  because, 
my  fellow  cititzcns,  I  may  tell  you  as  a  secret  that  some 
people  in  Washington  lose  that  touch.  'Fhey  do  not 
know  what  the  purposes  are  that  are  running  through 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  this  great  coun¬ 
try,  and  after  one  stays  in  Washington  too  long  one  is 
apt  to  catch  that  same  remove  and  numbness  which 
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seems  to  characterize  others  that  are  there.  I  like  to 
come  out  ami  feel  once  more  tiie  thing  that  is  the  only- 
real  thing  in  puhllc  aitairs,  ami  that  is  the  great  move¬ 
ment  of  public  opinion  in  the  I’nited  States. 

I  want  to  put  tlie  case  very  simply  to  you  to-night, 
for  with  all  its  complexity,  with  all  "the  many  aspects 
which  it  wears  there  is  a  very  simple  {jiiestion  at  the 
heart  oi  it.  i  hat  (juestion  i.s  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  this:  Shall  the  great  sacriHee  that  wc  made  in  this 
war  he  in  vain,  or  shall  it  not?  I  want  to  say  to  you 
tery  solemnly  that,  notwitiistanding  the  splendid 
achievement  of  our  sohiicrs  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sea,  who  I  tio  not  hesitate  to  say  saveil  the  world,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  noble  things  that  they  did,  their  task 
is  only  halt  done  ami  it  remains  for  us  to  complete  it. 
I  want  to_  explain  that  to  you.  1  want  to  explain  to 
you  why,  it  we  left  the  thing  wiiere  it  is  and  did  not 
carry  out  the  program  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  all 
its  fullness,  men  like  these  wouhl  have  to  the  again  to 
tlo  the  work  over  again  ami  convince  provincial  states¬ 
men  that  the  world  is  one  and  that  only  by  organization 
of  the  world  can  pm  save  the  young  men  of  the  world. 

■As  I  take  up  this  theme  there  is  a  picture  very  distinct 
in  ni\  ininii.  I.ast  Alemoriul  Day  I  stood  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  cemetery  in  France  just  outside  Paris,  on  the  slopes 
of  Suresnes.  The  hills  slope  steeply  to  a  little  plain, 
and  when  I  went  out  there  all  the  slope  of  the  hill  was 
covcrpl  with  men  in  tlie  American  uniform,  standing, 
hut  rising  tier  on  tier  as  if  in  a  great  witness  stand, 
'i'hen  below,  all  over  this  little  level  space,  were  the 
simple  crosses  that  marked  the  resting  place  of  Ameri¬ 
can  dead.  Just  by  the  stand  where  1  spoke  was  a  group 
of  brcnch  women  who  had  lost  their  own  sons,  but,  just 
because  they  had  lost  their  own  sons  and  because  their 
hearts  went  out  in  thought  and  sympathy  to  the  mothers 
on  this  side  of  the  sea,  had  made  themselves,  so  to  say, 
mothers  of  those  graves,  had  every  day  gone  to  take 
care  of  them,  had  every  day  strewn  them  with  flowers. 
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They  stood  there,  their  cheeks  wetted  with  tears,  while 
1  spoke,  not  of  the  French  dead  hut  of  the  American 
boys  who  had  died  in  the  common  cause,  aiui  there 
seemed  to  me  to  be  drawn  together  on  that  day  and  in 
that  little  sunny  spot  the  hearts  of  the  world.  I  took 
occasion  to  say  on  that  day  that  those  who  stood  in  the 
way  of  completing  the  task  that  those  men  had  died  for 
would  some  day  look  back  upon  it  as  those  have  looked 
back  upon  the  days  when  they  tried  to  tiivide  this  Union 
and  prevent  it  from  being  a  single  Nation  united  in  a 
single  form  of  liberty,  b'or  the  completion  of  the  work 
of  those  men  is  this,  that  the  thing  that  they  fought  to 
stop  shall  never  be  attempteil  again. 

I  call  you  to  mind  that  we  dii!  not  go  into  this  war 
willingly.  I  was  in  a  position  to  know:  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  (joti,  the  leadership  of  this  Nation  was  in¬ 
trusted  to  me  during  those  early  years  (»f  the  war  when 
we  were  not  in  it.  I  was  aware  through  many  subtle 
channels  of  the  movements  of  opinion  in  this  country, 
and  I  know  that  the  tiling  that  this  country  chielly  tic- 
sired,  the  thing  that  you  men  out  here  in  the  West 
chiefly  desired  and  the  thing  that  of  course  every  loving 
woman  had  at  her  heart,  was  that  we  shouUl  keep  out 
of  the  war,  and  we  tried  to  pcr.suade  ourselves  that  the 
European  business  was  not  our  business.  We  tried  to 
convince  ourselves  that  no  matter  what  happencal  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea,  no  obligation  of  duty  rested  upon 
us,  and  finally  we  found  the  currents  of  humanity  too 
strong  for  us.  We  found  that  a  great  consciousness 
was  welling  up  in  us  that  this  was  not  a  local  cause,  that 
this  was  not  a  struggle  which  was  to  be  confined  to 
Europe,  or  confined  to  Asia,  to  whicii  it  hud  spread,  but 
that  it  was  something  that  involved  the  very  fate  of 
civilization;  and  there  was  one  great  Nation  in  the 
world  that  could  not  afford  to  stay  out  of  it.  'Fherc 
are  gentlemen  opposing  the  ratification  of  this  treaty 
who  at  that  time  taunted  the  administration  of  the 
United  States  that  it  had  lost  touch  with  its  interna- 
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th.it  tiu}  have  got  in,  and  arc  caught  in  the  whole  net¬ 
work  ot  human  conscience,  they  want  to  In-eak  out  and 
stay  out.  \\  e  were  caught  in  this  tiling  by  the  action  of 
a  nation  utterly  unlike  ourselves.  What'l  mean  to  sav 
IS  that  the  German  nation,  tlie  German  people,  had  no 
choice  whate\-er  as  to  whether  it  was  to  go  into  that  war 
or  not,  did  not  know  that  it  was  going  into  it  until  its 
men  were  summoned  to  the  colors,  I  remember,  not 
once,  but  oltcn,  sitting  at  the  Cabinet  table  in  Washintr- 
ton  I  asketi  my  colleagues  what  their  impression  was  of 
the  opinion  ot  the  country  before  we  went  into  the  war 
and  I  remember  one  day  one  of  my  colleagues  said  to 

1  ’i  people  of  the  country 

would  take  your  advice  aiui  do  what  you  suggested  ” 

•■Why."  1  said,  “that  is  not  wiiat  1  am  waiting  for- 
chat  is  not  enough.  If  they  cannot  go  in  with  a  whoop 
there  is  no  use  of  their  going  in  at  all.  1  do  not  want 
them  to  wait  on  me,  I  am  waiting  on  them.  I  want  to 
know  what  the  conscience  of  this  country  is  speaking.  I 
want  to  know  what  the  purpose  is  arising  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  this  country  with  regani  to  this  world  situ- 
ation.  \\  hen  I  thought  I  heard  that  voice,  it  was  then 
that  1  proposed  to  the  Congress  of  the  Imitcd  States 
that  wc  should  include  ourselves  in  the  challenge  that 
(>eriiKiny  was  giving  to  mankind. 

^ye  fought  Germany  in  order  that  there  should  be  a 
world  fit  to  live  in.  I  he  world  is  not  fit  to  live  in,  my 
fellow  citizens,  if^  any  great  government  is  in  a  position 
to  do  what  the  German  Government  did~sccrctly  plot 
.1  war  ami  begin  it  with  the  whole  strength  of  its  people, 
without  so  much  as  consulting  its  own  people.  A  great 
war  cannot  begin  with  public  lieliberation,  A  great  war 
can  begin  only  by  private  plot,  because  the  peoples  of 
this  world  are  not  asleep,  as  they  used  to  be.  The 
(ierman  people  is  a  great  cducateil  people.  All  the 
thoughtful  men  in  (iermany,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  who  were  following  jicaceful  pursuits—the 
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bankers  and  the  merchants  and  the  manufacturers — 
deemed  it  folly  to  go  into  that  war.  I'hey  said  so  then 
and  they  have  said  so  since,  but  they  were  not  consulted. 
The  masters  of  Germany  were  the  general  military 
staff;  it  was  these  men  who  nearly  brought  a  complete 
cataclysm  upon  civilization  itself.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  if  we  permit  anything  of  that  sort  to  happen  again 
we  are  recreant  to  the  men  we  sent  across  the  seas  to 
light  this  war.  We  are  deliberately  guilty  then  of  pre¬ 
paring  a  situation  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  what? 
What  shall  1  call  it?  The  final  war?  Alas,  my  fellow 
citizens,  it  might  be  the  final  arrest,  though  I  pray  only 
the  temporary  arrest,  of  civilization  itself;  and  America 
has,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  saying  so,  a  greater 
interest  in  the  prevention  of  that  war  than  any  other 
nation.  America  is  less  exhausted  by  the  recent  war 
than  the  other  belligerents;  she  is  not  exhausted  at  all. 
America  has  paid  for  the  war  that  has  gone  by  less 
heavily,  in  proportion  to  her  wealth,  than  the  other  na¬ 
tions.  America  still  has  free  capital  enough  for  its  own 
industries  and  for  the  industries  of  the  other  countries 
that  have  to  build  their  industries  anew.  'Fhc  next  war 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  in  American  blood  and 
American  money.  'I'hc  nation  of  all  nations  that  is 
most  interested  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  what  has 
already  happened  is  the  nation  which  would  assuredly 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  that  great  catastrophe — citlicr 
have  to  bear  it  or  stop  where  we  arc.  Who  is  going  to 
check  the  growth  of  this  Nation?  Who  is  going  to 
check  the  accumulation  of  physical  power  by  this  Nation 
— if  you  choose  to  put  it  in  that  form?  Who  is  going 
to  reduce  the  natural  resources  of  this  country?  Who 
is  going  to  change  the  circumstance  that  we  largely  feed 
the  rest  of  the  world?  Wiio  is  going  to  change  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  many  of  our  resources  are  unique  and 
indispensable?  America  is  going  to  grow  more  and 
more  powerful;  and  the  more  powerful  she  is  the  more 
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inevitable  it  is  that  sfic  should  be  trustee  for  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

A  miracle  has  happened,  i  dare  say  that  many  of 
you  have  in  mint!  the  very  short  course  of  .\merican 
history.  You  know,  when  this  Nation  was  born  and 
we  were  just  a  little  group — 3,o(K),0(K)  people  on  the 
Atlantic  coast — how  the  nations  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water  and  the  statesmen  of  that  day  watched  us  with  a 
certain  condescension,  lookcil  upon  us  as  a  sort  of  group 
of  hopeful  children,  pleasctl  for  the  time  being  with  the 
conception  of  absolute  freedom  and  political  liberty, 
far  in  advance  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  because 
less  experienced  than  they,  less  aware  of  the  tlitHculties 
i»f  the  great  task  that  they  had  accomplished.  As  the 
years  have  gone  by  they  have  watched  the  growth  of 
this  Nation  witli  astonishment  and  for  a  long  time  with 
dismay.  ’Fhey  watched  it  with  dismay  until  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  atid  sigttiiicant  thing  happened.  When  we 
fought  Cuba’s  battle  for  her,  then  tfiey  said,  “Ah,  it  is 
the  beginning  of  wliut  we  jn-edicted.  She  will  seize 
Cuba  and,  after  Cuba,  what  she  pleases  to  the  south  of 
her.  It  is  the  beginning  (d’  tlic  history  we  have  gone 
through  ourselves.”  ‘I'hey  ought  to  have  known:  they 
set  us  the  example!  When  we  actually  fullilled  to  the 
letter  our  promise  that  we  would  set  helpless  Cuba  up 
as  an  indepetuleiU  government  and  guarantee  her  indc- 
peinlence — when  we  carrieil  out  that  great  policy  we 
astounded  and  converteti  the  world.  'I'hen  began — let 
me  repeat  the  word  again— then  begun  the  confidence 
of  the  world  in  .Xmerica,  and  I  want  to  testify  to  you 
to-night  that  nothing  was  more  overpenvering  to  me  and 
my  colleagues  in  Paris  than  the  evidences  of  the  abso¬ 
lutely  unquestioning  confttlence  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  in  the  people  of  America.  We  were  touched  by 
it  not  only,  but  !  must  admit  we  were  frightened  by  it, 
because  we  knew  that  they  were  expecting  things  of  us 
that  we  could  not  accomplish :  we  knew  that  tiiey  were 
hoping  f<jr  some  miracle  of  justice  which  would  set 
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them  forward  the  same  hundred  years  that  we  have 
travelei!  on  tlie  progress  toward  free  government;  and 
we  knew  that  it  was  a  slow  road;  we  knew  tiiat  you 
could  not  suddenly  transform  a  people  from  a  people 
of  subjects  into  a  people  of  self-governing  units.  And  I 
perhaps  returned  a  little  hit  to  my  own  profession  of 
teaching  and  tried  to  point  out  to  them  that  some  of  the 
things  they  were  expecting  of  us  could  not  be  done  now; 
hut  they  refused  to  be  disabused  of  their  absolute  con¬ 
fidence  that  America  could  and  would  do  anything  that 
was  right  for  the  other  peoples  of  the  world.  An  amaz¬ 
ing  thing  I  What  was  more  interesting  still,  my  fellow 
citizens,  was  this:  It  happened  that  America  laid  down 
the  specifications  for  the  peace.  It  happened  that 
America  proposed  the  principles  upon  which  the  peace 
with  Germany  should  be  built.  I  use  the  word  “hap¬ 
pened”  because  I  have  found,  and  everybody  who  has 
looked  into  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  people  on  the 
other  sitle  of  the  water  has  ftiund,  that  the  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  whatever  may  be  said  about 
their  Governments,  had  learned  their  lesson  from 
America  before,  and  they  believed  in  tho.se  principles 
before  we  promulgated  them;  and  their  statesmen, 
knowing  that  their  people  believed  in  them,  accepted 
them — accepteil  them  before  the  American  representa¬ 
tives  crossed  tlic  sea.  We  found  them  ready  to  lay 
ciown  the  foundations  of  that  peace  along  the  lines  that 
America  had  suggested,  and  all  of  hlurope  was  aware 
that  what  was  being  done  was  building  up  an  American 
peace.  In  such  circumstances  we  were  under  a  peculiar 
compulsion  to  carry  the  work  to  the  point  which  had 
filled  our  convictijms  from  the  first. 

Where  did  the  suggestion  first  come  from?  Where 
did  the  idea  first  spread  that  there  should  be  a  society 
of  nations?  It  was  first  suggested  and  it  first  spread 
in  the  United  States,  and  some  gentlemen  were  the  chief 
proponents  of  it  who  are  now  objecting  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  They 
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went  further,  S(n!ic  of  them,  than  any  principle  of  that 
Covenant  goes,  and  now  for  some  reason  which  I  must 
admit  is  inscrutable  to  me  they  are  opposing  the  very 
thing  into  which  they  put  their  heart  and  their  genius. 
All  I'iurope  knew  that  we  were  doing  an  American  thing 
when  wc  put  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  at 
the  beginning  of  the  treaty,  ami  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  things  over  there  was  our  dealing  with  some  of 
the  most  cynical  men  1  had  to  deal  with,  and  there  were 
some  cynics  over  there — men  who  believed  in  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  old  Darwinian  idea  of  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest,  'riiey  said:  “In  nature  the  strong 
eats  up  the  weak,  and  in  politics  the  strong  overcomes 
and  dominates  the  weak.  It  has  always  been  so,  and  it 
is  always  going  to  be  so.”  When  I  first  got  to  Paris 
they  talked  about  the  League  of  Nations  indulgently 
in  my  presence,  politely.  1  think  some  of  them  had  the 
idea,  “Oh,  well,  we  must  humor  Wilson  along  so  that 
he  will  not  make  a  public  fuss  about  it,”  and  those  very 
men,  before  our  cimfcrcnces  were  over,  suggestetl  more 
often  than  anybody  else  that  smiie  of  the  most  difficult 
and  delicate  tasks  in  currying  out  this  peace  should  be 
left  to  the  League  of  Nhuions,  and  they  all  admitted 
that  the  League  of  Nations,  which  they  had  deemed  an 
iiieal  dream,  was  a  demonstrable,  practical  necessity, 
'i'his  treaty  cannot  he  carried  out  without  the  I.eague 
of  Nations,  and  i  will  tell  you  some  interesting  cases. 

I  have  several  times  said,  and  perhaps  I  may  say 
again,  that  one  of  the  principal  things  about  this  treaty 
is  that  it  establishes  the  land  titles  of  the  world.  It 
says,  for  exjimple,  that  Bohemia  shall  belong  to  the  Bo¬ 
hemians  and  not  to  the  Austrians  or  to  the  I  iungarians; 
that  if  the  Bohemians  do  not  want  to  live  under  a  mon¬ 
archy,  dual  or  single,  it  is  their  business  and  not  ours, 
and  they  can  do  what  they  please  with  their  own 
country-  We  have  said  of  the  Austrian  territories 
south  of  .\ustri:i  and  I  lungary,  occupied  by  the  Jugo¬ 
slavs,  “I'hesc  never  did  belong  to  Austria;  tliey  always 
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did  belong  to  the  Slavs,  and  the  Slavs  shall  have  them 
for  their  own,  and  we  will  guarantee  the  title."  1  have 
several  times  asked,  “Suppose  that  the  land  titles  of  a 
State  like  Alontana  were  clearly  enough  stated  and 
somewhere  recorded,  but  that  there  was  no  way  of 
enforcing  them."  \'ou  know  what  would  happen. 
Every  one  of  you  would  enforce  his  own  land  title. 
You  used  to  go  armetl  here  long  ago,  and  you  would 
resume  the  habit,  if  there  was  nobody  to  guarantee  your 
legal  title.  You  would  have  to  resume  the  habit.  If 
society  is  not  going  to  guarantee  your  titles,  you  have 
got  to  see  to  it  yourselves  that  others  respect  them. 
That  was  the  condition  of  luirope  and  will  be  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Europe  again  it  these  settled  land  titles  which 
have  been  laid  out  are  not  guaranteed  by  organized  so¬ 
ciety,  and  the  only  organized  society  that  can  guar¬ 
antee  them  is  a  society  of  nations. 

It  was  not  easy  to  draw  the  line.  It  was  not  a  sur¬ 
veyor’s  task.  There  were  not  well-known  points  from 
which  to  start  and  to  which  to  go,  because,  for  example, 
we  were  trying  to  give  the  Bohemians  the  lands  where 
the  Bohemians  lived,  but  the  Bohemians  did  not  stop  at 
a  straight  line.  If  tliey  will  pardon  the  expression,  they 
slopped  over.  And  (lermans  slopped  over  into  Poland 
and  in  some  places  there  was  an  almost  inextricable 
mixture  of  the  two  populations.  Everybody  said  that 
the  statistics  lied.  'Phey  said  the  German  statistics  with 
regard  to  High  Silesia,  for  example,  were  not  true,  be¬ 
cause  the  Germans  wanted  to  make  it  out  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  in  a  majority  there,  and  the  Foies  declared 
that  the  Poles  were  in  the  majority  there.  We  said, 
“'Phis  is  a  difficult  business.  Sitting  in  Paris  we  cannot 
tell  by  count  how  many  Poles  there  are  in  High  Silesia, 
or  how  many  Germans,  and  if  we  could  count  them,  we 
cannot  tell  from  Paris  what  they  want.  High  Silesia 
does  not  belong  to  us;  it  docs  not  belong  to  anybody 
but  the  people  who  live  in  it.  We  will  do  this:  We  will 
put  that  territory  under  the  care  of  the  League  of  Na- 
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dons  lor  a  little  period;  we  will  establish  a  small  armed 
lorce  there,  m:ule  up  of  coatingciits  out  of  the  different 
allied  nations  so  that  no  one  of  them  would  be  in  con¬ 
trol,  and  then  we  will  hohl  a  rclerendum,  and  liigh 
Sdesia  shall  belong  either  to  Germany  or  to  IGlund  as 
the  pet)ple  in  High  Silesia  desire.”  That  is  only  one  case 
out  of  hall  a  tlo/.en.  In  regions  where  the  make-up  of 
the  population  is  ilouhtlul  or  the  desire  of  the  popula- 
tion  is  as  yet  unascertained,  the  League  of  Nations  is 
to  be  the  instrumentality  by  which  the  goods  are  to  be 
deliceietl  to  the  people  to  whom  they  belong.  No  other 
intc I nation,il  ctmleience  ever  conc’cieeil  such  a  purpose, 
and  iu>  earlier  ct»nfercnce  of  that  sort  would  have  been 
willing  to  carry  out  such  a  purpose.  I’p  to  the  time  of 
this  war,  my  lellow  citizens,  it  was  the  firm  and  fixed 
conviction  ot  statesmen  in  Europe  that  the  greater  na¬ 
tions  ought  to  dominate  atui  guide  and  determine  the 
tiistinc  ot  the  weaker  nations,  anil  tijc  .American  prin¬ 
ciple  was  rejected.  I  he  American  principle  is  that, 
just  as  the  weak  man  has  the  same  legal  rights  that  the 
.strong  man  has,  just  as  the  poor  man  has  the  same 
rights  as  the  rich,  thcjugh  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  does  not 
always  get  them,  so  us  between  nations  the  principle 
ui  etpiality  is  the  only  principle  of  justice,  and  the  weak 
tjatioiis  have  just  as  many  rights  and  just  the  same 
rights  as  the  strong  nations.  If  you  do  not  establish 
that  principle,  them  this  war  is  going  to  come  again, 
because  this  war  came  by  aggression  upon  a  weak  na¬ 
tion. 

What  happened,  my  fellow  citizens?  Don’t  you  re- 
memher ?  1  he  Crown  Prince  of  Austria  was  assa-ssi- 

nated  in  Serbia.  Not  assassinated  by  anybody  over 
whom  the  GoverninetJt  of  Serbia  had  any  control,  but 
assassinated  by  some  man  who  had  at  his  heart  the 
mcniimy  of  something  that  was  intolerable  t<j  him  that 
had  been  done  to  the  people  that  he  belonged  to,  and 
the  Austrian  Government,  not  immediately  but  by  sug¬ 
gestion  from  Berlin,  where  it  was  w’hispered,  ‘'We  arc 
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ready  for  tlu- World  War,  and  tills  is  a  good  chance  to 
begin  it;  the  other  nations  do  not  believe  we  are  going 
to  begin  it;  we  will  begin  it  aiul  overwhelm  hiancc,  iiist 
of  all,  before  the  others  can  come  to  her  rescue.”  The 
Austrian  Government  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Serbia  prac¬ 
tically  demanding  of  her  that  she  surrender  to  them  her 
sovereign  rights,  and  gave  her  24  hours  to  decide.  Ihior 
Serbia,  in  her  sudden  terror,  with  memory  ot  tilings 
that  had  happened  before  and  might  happen  again, 
practically  yielded  to  e\’ery  demand,  and  with  regard  to 
a  little  portion  of  the  ultimatum  said  she  would  like  to 
talk  it  over  with  them,  and  they  did  not  dare  wait, 
d'hey  knew  that  if  the  world  ever  had  the  iacts  ot  that 
dispute  laid  before  them  the  opinion  of  mankind  would 
overwhelm  anybody  that  took  aggression  against  Serbia 
in  such  circumstances.  I  he  point  is  that  they  chose 
this  little  nation.  1  hey  had  always  chosen  the  Balkans 
as  the  ground  oi  their  intrigue.  (Jerrnaii  princes  were 
planted  all  through  the  Balkans,  so  that  when  Germany 
got  ready  she  couUi  use  the  Balkan  situation  as  pawns 

in  her  game.  ^  , 

And  what  does  the  treaty  of  peace  do?  Fhe  treaty 
of  peace  sets  all  tho.se  nations  up  in  independence  again; 
gives  Serbia  back  what  had  been  toin  a\v.i\  tioni  hei, 
sets  up  the  Jugo-Slavic  States  and  the  Bohemian  States 
under  the  name  oi  Czechoslovakia;  and  il  you  leave  it 
at  that,  you  leave  those  nations  just  as  weak  as  they 
were  before.  By  giving  them  their  land  titles,  you  do 
not  make  them  any  stronger,  'i  ou  make  them  stronger 
in  spirit,  it  may  be,  they  see  a  new  day,  they  feel  a  new 
enthusiasm,  their  old  love  of  their  country  can  now 
express  itself  in  action,  but  physically  they  are  no 
stronger  than  they  were  before,  and  that  road  that  we 
heard  so  much  of — from  Bremen  to  Bagdad — is  wi<ie 
open.  The  Germans  were  traveling  that  road.  Their 
general  staff  interrupted  the  game.  The  merchants  and 
manufacturers  and  bankers  of  Germany  were  making 
conquest  of  the  world.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  wait 
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a  little  while  longer,  aiul  long  Clerman  fingers  would 
have  been  stretched  all  through  that  country  which 
never  could  have  been  withdrawn.  'J’he  war  spoiled 
the  game.  German  intrigue  was  penetrating  all  those 
countries  and  controlling  them,  'i'he  dirty  center  of  the 
intrigue,  dirty  in  every  respect,  was  Constantinople,  and 
from  there  ramified  all  the  threads  that  made  this  web, 
in  the  center  of  which  was  the  venomous  spider.  I  f  you 
leave  that  road  open,  if  you  leave  those  nations  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  knowing  that  they  cannot  take  care 
of  themselves,  then  you  have  committed  the  unpardon¬ 
able  sin  of  undoing  the  victory  which  our  boys  won. 
You  say,  “What  have  we  got  to  do  with  it?”  Let  us 
answer  that  question,  and  not  from  a  sentimental  point 
of  view  at  all.  Suppose  we  did  not  have  any  hearts 
under  our  jackets.  Suppose  we  did  not  care  for  these 
people.  Care  for  them?  Why,  their  kinsmen  are 
everywhere  in  the  communities  of  the  Lnited  States, 
people  who  love  people  over  there  are  everywhere  in’ 
the  United  States.  We  arc  made  up  out  of  mankind; 
we  cannot  tear  our  hearts  away  from  them,  ( )ur  hearts 
are  theirs,  but  suppose  tliey  were  not.  Suppose  we  had 
forgotten  everything  except  the  material,  commercial, 
monetary  interests  of  the  United  States.  You  cannot 
get  those  markets  away  from  (iennany  if  y<Hi  let  her 
reestablish  her  old  influence  there-  'I'he  300,000,000 
people  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Ural  iVIountains  will 
be  in  such  a  condition  that  they  cannot  buy  anything, 
their  industries  cannot  start,  unless  they  surrender  them¬ 
selves  to  the  bankers  of  Mittel-Iuiropa,  that  you  used 
to  hear  about;  and  the  peoples  of  Italy  and  l-'rance  and 
Belgium,  some  80,000,000  strong,  who  are  your  natural 
custorners,  cannot  buy  anything  in  disturbed  and  bank¬ 
rupt  Europe.  If  you  are  going  to  traiie  with  them,  you 
have  got  to  go  partners  with  them. 

W^hen  I  hear  gentlemen  talk  about  America  standing 
for  herself,  I  wonder  where  they  have  been  living.  Has 
America  disconnected  herself  from  the  rest  of  the 
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world?  Her  ambition  has  been  to  connect  herself  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  commercially,  and  she  is  bank¬ 
rupt  unless  she  does.  Look  at  the  actual  situation  right 
now,  my  fellow  citizens.  Fhe  war  was  a  very  great 
stimulation  to  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  of  this  country,  and  a  very  interesting 
thing  has  been  going  on.  You  remember,  some  of  you 
perhaps  painfully  remember,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  put  a  very  heavy  tax  on  excess  profits, 
aiul  a  great  many  men  who  were  making  large  excess 
profits  said,  “All  rigiit,  we  can  manage  this.  'I'hesc  will 
not  be  profits;  we  will  spend  these  in  enlarging  our 
plants,  advertising,  increasing  our  facilities,  spreading 
our  agencies.”  'I'hcy  have  got  ready  for  a  bigger  busi¬ 
ness  than  they  can  do  unless  they  have  the  world  to  do 
it  in,  and  if  they  have  not  the  world  to  do  it  in,  there 
will  be  a  recession  of  prosperity  in  this  country;  there 
will  be  unemployment;  there  will  be  bankruptcy  in  some 
cases.  I'he  giant  is  so  big  that  he  will  burst  his  jacket. 
I'he  rest  of  the  world  is  necessary  to  us,  if  you  want  to 
put  it  on  that  basis.  I  do  not  like  to  put  in  on  that  basis. 
'I'liat  is  not  the  American  basis.  .America  does  not  want 
to  feed  upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  She  wants  to  feed  it 
and  serve  it.  America,  if  I  may  say  it  without  offense  to 
great  peoples  for  whom  I  have  a  profound  admiration 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  is  the  only  national  ideal¬ 
istic  force  in  the  world,  and  idealism  is  going  to  save  the 
world.  Selfishness  will  embroil  it.  Narrow  selfishness 
will  tie  things  up  into  ugly  knots  that  you  cannot  get 
(jpen  except  with  a  sword.  All  the  human  passions,  if 
aroused  on  the  wrong  side,  will  do  the  w()rld  an  eternal 
disservice. 

I  remember  somebody  said  to  me  one  day,  using  a 
familiar  phrase,  that  this  was  an  age  in  which  mind  was 
monarch,  and  my  reply  was,  “Well,  if  that  is  true,  mind 
is  one  of  those  modern  monarchs  that  reign  and  do  not 
govern;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  governed  by  a 
great  popular  assembly  made  up  of  the  passions,  and 
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the  best  that  \vc  can  manage  is  that  the  handsome  pas¬ 
sions  shall  be  in  the  majority.”  That  is  the  task  of 
mankind,  that  the  haiulsome  passions,  the  haiuisomc 
sentiments,  the  handsome  purposes,  shall  always  have 
a  tlominating  and  working  majority,  so  that  they  will 
always  be  able  to  outvote  the  baser  passions,  to  defeat 
all  the  cupidities  and  tneannesses  and  criminalities  of 
the  world.  That  is  the  program  of  civili/.ation.  'I'he 
basis  of  the  program  of  civili/ation,  {  want  to  say  with 
all  the  emphasis  that  I  am  capable  of,  is  Christian  and 
not  pagan,  ami  in  the  presence  of  this  inevitable  part¬ 
nership  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  these  gentlemen 
say,  “We  will  not  sign  the  articles  of  copartnership." 
Well,  why  not?  You  have  heard,  I  dare  say,  only  about 
four  things  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

I  have  not  heard  them  talk  about  anything  else.  It  is  a 
very  wonderful  document  and  you  would  think  there 
were  only  four  things  in  it.  'I'he  things  that  they  talk 
about  arc  the  chance  to  get  out,  the  dangers  of  Article 
X,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  risk  that  other  na¬ 
tions  may  interfere  in  our  domestic  utfairs.  'Fhose  arc 
the  things  that  keep  them  awake  at  night,  and  I  want 
very  brietly  to  take  di(»se  things  in  their  sequence. 

i  do  not  like  to  discuss  some  (»f  them.  If  I  go  to  do 
a  thing,  i  tio  not  say  at  the  beginning,  “My  chief  inter¬ 
est  in  this  thing  is  how  I  am  going  to  get  out.”  I  will 
not  be  a  very  trusted  <Jr  revered  partner  if  it  is  evident 
that  my  fear  is  that  I  will  continue  to  he  a  partner. 
But  wc  will  take  that  risk.  We  will  sit  by  the  door  with 
our  hand  on  the  knob,  uru!  sit  on  tiie  edge  of  our  chair. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Covenant  to  prevent  <Hir  going 
out  whenever  we  please,  with  the  single  limitation  that 
wc  give  two  years'  notice.  'I'he  gentlemen  who  discuss 
this  thing  do  not  object  to  the  tw(»  years’  notice;  they 
say,  *Tt  says  that  you  can  get  out  after  two  years’ 
notice  if  at  that  time  you  have  fulfilled  your  interna¬ 
tional  obliptions,”  and  they  are  afraid  somebody  will 
have  the  right  to  say  that  they  have  not.  'fhat  right 
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cannot  belong  to  anybody  unless  you  give  it  to  some¬ 
body,  and  the  Covenant  of  the  Eeague  docs  not  give 
it.  to  anybody.  It  is  absolutely  left  to  the  conscience  of 
this  Nation,  as  to  the  conscience  of  every  other  member 
of  the  League,  to  determine  whether  at  the  time  of  its 
withdrawal  it  has  fulfilled  its  international  obligations, 
or  not;  micl  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  always  has 
fulfilled  its  international  obligations  I  wonder  what  these 
gentlemen  aie  afraid  of!  I  here  is  only  one  thing  to 
lestiain  us  from  getting  out,  and  that  is  the  opinion  of 
oui  fellow  men,  and  that  will  not  restrain  us  in  any 
conceivable  circumstance  if  we  have  followed  the  hon¬ 
orable  course  which  we  always  have  followed.  I  would 
be  ashamed  as  an  American  to  be  afraid  that  when  we 
wanted  to  get  out  we  should  not  have  fulfilled  our  in¬ 
ternational  obligations. 

_  Then  comes  Article  X,  for  I  am  taking  the  questions 
in  the  order  in  which  they  come  in  the  Covenant  itself. 

l.et  me  repeat  to  you  Article  X  nearly  verbatim;  I  am 
not  trying  to  repeat  it  exactly  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Covenant,  l-.very  member  of  the  League  agrees  to 
respect  and  preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the 
territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  iiuiependencc 
of  the  other  members  of  the  League.  There  is  the  guar- 
antee  of  the  land  titles.  Without  that  clause,  there  is  no 
parantee  of  the  land  titles.  Without  that  clause  the 
heart  of  the  recent  war  is  not  cut  out.  I'he  heart  of 
the  recent  war  was  an  absolute  disregard  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  and  political  independence  of  the  smaller 
nations.  It  you  do  not  cut  the  heart  of  the  war  out, 
that  heart  is  going  to  live  and  beat  and  grow  stronger, 
and  we  will  have  the  cataclysm  again.  'Fhen  the  article 
adds  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  council  of  the 
l.eagp*  io  advise  the  members  of  the  League  what  steps 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  this 
agreement:  to  advise,  not  to  direct.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  just  as  free  under  that  article  to 
lefusc  to  declare  war  as  it  is  now;  and  it  is  very  much 
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safer  than  it  is  now.  'I’hc  opinion  of  the  world  and  of 
the  United  States  hade  it  to  declare  war  in  April,  1917. 
It  would  have  been  shamed  before  all  mankind  if  it  had 
not  declared  war  then.  It  was  not  given  audible  advice 
by  anybody  but  its  own  people,  but  it  knew  that  the 
whole  world  was  waiting  for  it  to  fulfill  a  manifest 
moral  obligation.  This  advice  cannot  be  given,  my 
fellow  citizens,  without  the  vote  of  the  Lhiited  States. 
The  advice  cannot  be  given  without  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  council  of  the  Eeague.  The  member  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  representing  the  I'nitetl  States  has  to  vote  aye  be¬ 
fore  the  I’nitevl  States  or  any  other  country  can  be 
advised  to  go  to  war  under  that  agreement,  unless  the 
United  States  is  herself  a  party.  What  does  that 
mean?  Unless  the  U'nited  States  is  going  to  seize 
somebody  clsc’s  territory  or  somebody  else  is  going  to 
seize  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  con¬ 
template  it  as  a  likely  contingency  that  we  are  going  to 
steal  somebody  clse‘s  territory,  I  dismiss  that  as  not  a 
serious  probability,  and  I  do  not  see  anybody  within 
reach  who  is  going  to  take  any  of  ours.  But  suppose 
we  should  turn  highwayman,  or  that  some  other  nation 
should  turn  highwayman,  ami  stretch  its  hands  out  for 
what  belongs  to  us.  'rhen  what  difference  docs  it  make 
what  advice  the  council  gives?  We  arc  in  the  scrap 
anyhow.  In  those  circumstances  Congress  is  not  going 
to  wait  to  hear  what  the  council  of  the  League  says  to 
determine  whether  it  is  going  to  war  or  not.  I'hc  war 
will  be  its  war.  So  that  any  way  you  turn  Article  X  it 
docs  not  alter  in  the  least  degree  the  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  its  action 
in  respect  of  war.  All  of  that  is  stated  in  such  plain 
language  that  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
how  anybody  reads  it  any  other  way.  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  the  men  who  wrote  it  read  it  the  way  I  am 
interpreting  it.  I  know  that  it  is  intended  to  be  written 
that  way,  and  if  I  am  any  judge  of  the  English  language, 
they  succeeded  in  writing  it  that  way. 
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1  hen  they  arc  anxious  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
The  Covenant  says  in  so  many  words  that  nothing  in 
that  document  shall  be  taken  as  invalidating  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine.  1  do  not  see  what  more  you  could  say. 
While  the  matter  was  under  debate  in  what  was  called 
the  commission  on  the  League  of  Nations,  the  body  that 
drew'  the  Covenant  up,  in  which  were  representatives  of 
fourteen  nations,  I  tried  to  think  of  some  other  lan¬ 
guage  that  could  state  it  more  unqualifiedly  and  I  could 
not  think  of  any  other.  Can  you?  Nothing  in  that 
document  should  be  taken  as  invalidating  the  Monroe 
Doctrine — I  cannot  say  it  any  plainer  than  that — and 
yet  by  a  peculiar  particularity  of  anxiety  these  gentle¬ 
men  cannot  believe  their  eyes;  and  from  one  point  of 
x’icw  it  is  not  strange,  my  fellow  citizens,  d'hc  rest  of 
the  world  alw'ays  looked  askance  on  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine.  It  is  true,  though  some  people  have  forgotten  it, 
that  President  Monroe  uttered  that  doctrine  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  in  its  initiation,  in  its 
birth,  it  came  from  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  prime  min¬ 
ister  of  England  and  who  wanted  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  in  checking  the  ambition  of  some  of  the  Pluropcan 
countries  to  establish  their  power  in  South  America. 
Notwithstanding  that,  Great  Britain  did  not  like  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  w'c  grew'  so  big.  It  was  one  thing 
to  have  our  assistance  and  another  thing  for  us  not  to 
need  her  assistance.  And  the  rest  of  the  world  had  stu¬ 
diously  avoided  on  all  sorts  of  interesting  occasions 
anything  that  could  be  interpreted  as  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  So  I  am  not  altogether 
surprised  that  these  gentlemen  cannot  believe  their  eyes. 
Here  the  nations  of  tiurope  say  that  they  are  entering 
into  an  arrangement  no  part  of  which  shall  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  invalidating  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  I  do  not 
have_  to  say  anything  more  about  that.  To  my  mind, 
that  is  eminently  satisfactory,  and  as  long  as  I  am  Presi¬ 
dent  I  shall  feel  an  ailded  freedom  in  applying,  when 
I  think  fit,  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  I  am  very  much  in- 
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terested  in  it,  and  I  foresee  occasions  when  it  might  be 
appropriately  applied. 

In  the  next  place  they  are  afraid  that  other  nations 
will  interfere  in  our  domestic  questions.  There,  again, 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  distinctly  says  that  if  any 
dispute  arises  which  is  found  to  relate  to  an  exclusively 
domestic  question,  the  council  shall  take  no  action  with 
regard  to  it  and  make  no  report  concerning  it,  and  the 
questions  that  these  gentlemen  most  often  mention, 
namely  the  questions  of  the  tariff  and  of  immigration 
and  of  naturalization,  are  acknowledged  by  every  au¬ 
thoritative  student  of  international  law  without  excep¬ 
tion  to  be  as,  of  course,  domestic  questions.  I'hese 
gentlemen  want  us  to  make  an  obvious  thing  painfully 
obvious  by  making  a  list  of  the  domestic  questions,  and 
I  object  to  making  the  list  for  this  reason,  that  if  you 
make  a  list  you  may  leave  something  out.  I  remind  all 
students  of  law  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  of  the 
old  principle  of  the  law  that  the  mention  of  one  thing 
is  the  exclusion  of  other  things;  that  if  you  meant  every¬ 
thing,  you  ought  to  have  said  everything;  that  if  you 
said  a  few  things,  you  did  not  have  the  rest  in  mind.  I 
object  to  making  a  list  of  domestic  questions,  because  a 
domestic  question  may  come  up  which  I  did  not  think 
of.  In  every  such  case  the  United  States  would  be  just 
as  secure  in  her  independent  handling  of  the  question 
as  she  is  now. 

Then,  outside  the  Covenant  is  the  question  of  Shan¬ 
tung.  Some  gentlemen  want  to  make  a  reservation  or 
something  that  they  clothe  with  a  handsome  name  with 
regard  to  the  Shantung  provision,  which  is  that  the 
right  which  Germany  illicitly  got,  for  she  got  it  by 
duress,  from  China  shall  pass  to  Japan.  While  the  war 
was  in  progress,  Great  Britain  and  France  expressly 
in  a  written  treaty,  though  a  secret  treaty,  entered  into 
an  engagement  with  Japan  that  she  should  have  all 
that  Germany  had  in  the  Province  of  Shantung.  If 
we  repudiate  this  treaty  in  that  matter  Great  Britain 
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and  France  cannot  repudiate  the  other  treaty,  and  they 
cannot  repudiate  this  treaty  inasmuch  as  it  confirms 
the  other.  Therefore,  in  order  to  take  away  from 
Japan,  for  she  is  in  physical  possession  of  it  now,  what 
Germany  had  in  China,  we  shall  have  to  light  Japan 
and  Great  Britain  and  France;  and  at  the  same  time 
do  China  no  service,  because  one  of  the  things  that 
is  known  to  everybody  is  that  when  the  United  States 
consented,  because  of  this  promise  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  to  putting  that  provision  in  the  treaty, 
Japan  agreed  that  she  would  not  take  all  of  what  was 
given  to  her  in  the  treaty;  that,  on  the  contrary,  she 
would,  just  as  soon  as  possible,  after  the  treaty  was 
carried  out  return  every  sovereign  right  or  right  re¬ 
sembling  a  sovereign  right  that  Germany  had  enjoyed 
in  Shantung  to  the  Government  of  China,  and  that  she 
would  retain  at  Shantung  only  those  economic  rights 
with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  railway  and 
the  exploitation  of  certain  mines  that  other  countries 
enjoy  elsewhere  in  China.  It  is  not  an  exceptional  ar¬ 
rangement — a  very  unfortunate  arrangement,  1  think, 
elsewhere  as  there,  for  China,  but  not  an  e.xceptional 
arrangement.  Under  it  Japan  will  enjoy  privileges 
exactly  similar  and  concessions  exactly  similar  to  what 
other  nations  enjoy  elsewhere  in  China  and  nothing 
more.  In  addition  to  that,  if  the  treaty  is  entered  into 
by  the  United  States  China  will  for  the  first  time  in  her 
history  have  a  forum  to  which  to  bring  every  wrong 
that  is  intended  against  her  or  that  has  been  committed 
against  her. 

When  you  are  studying  Article  X,  my  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  1  beg  of  you  that  you  will  read  Article  XL  I  do 
not  hear  that  very  often  referred  to.  Article  XI — I  am 
not  going  to  quote  the  words  of  it — makes  it  the  right 
of  any  member  of  the  I.eague  to  call  attention  to  any¬ 
thing,  anywhere,  that  is  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  world  or  the  good  understanding  between  nations 
upon  which  the  peace  of  the  world  depends.  Every 
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aspiring  people,  every  oppressed  people,  every  people 
w}u)se  hearts  can  no  longer  staiul  tlie  strain  of  the 
tyranny  that  has  been  put  upon  them,  can  find  a  cham¬ 
pion  to  speak  for  it  in  the  forum  of  the  world.  Until 
that  Covenant  is  adopted,  what  is  the  international  law? 
International  law  is  that  no  matter  how  deeply  the 
L’nited  States  is  interested  in  something  in  some  other 
part  of  the  world  that  she  believes  is  going  to  set  the 
world  on  fire  or  disturb  the  friendly  relations  between 
two  great  nations,  she  cannot  speak  of  it  unless  she  can 
show  that  her  own  interests  are  directly  involved.  It 
is  a  hostile  aiul  unfriendly  act  to  cull  attention  to  it,  and 
•Vrticle  Xi  sa\s,  in  no  many  words,  that  it  shall  he  the 
friendly  right  of  every  nation  to  call  attention  to  any 
such  matter  anywhere;  so  that  if  anybody  contemplates 
anything  that  is  an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of 
China  he  can  be  summoned  t<j  the  bar  of  the  world. 
1  do  not  know  when  any  nation  that  could  not  take  care 
t»f  itself,  us  unfortunately  China  cannot,  ever  had  such 
a  humane  advantage  accorded  it  before.  It  is  not  only 
we,  my  fellow  citi/.ens,  who  are  caught  in  all  the  im- 
plicatitms  (jf  the  affairs  of  the  world;  everybody  is 
caugiit  in  it  ru>w,  and  it  is  right  that  anything  that  affects 
the  world  should  be  made  everybody’s  business. 

'I'he  heart  of  the  Ckivcnant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
is  this:  hi  very  member  of  the  League  promises  never  to 
go  to  war  without  first  having  tlonc  <jne  or  other  of  two 
things,  either  having  submitted  the  matter  to  arbitra¬ 
tion,  in  wisich  case  it  agrees  absolutely  to  abide  by  the 
award,  or  having  submitted  it  to  discussion  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  League  of  Nations.  If  it  submits  it  for 
discussion  by  the  council,  it  agrees  to  allow  six  m«jnths 
for  the  discussion  and  to  lay  all  the  documents  and  facts 
in  its  possessitm  before  the  council,  which  is  authorized 
to  publish  them;  and  even  if  it  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
tipinion  remiered  by  the  council,  it  agrees  that  it  will  not 
go  to  war  within  less  than  three  months  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  that  judgment,  'rhere  are  nine  months  in 
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whicii  the  whole  matter  is  before  the  bar  of  mankind, 
and,  my  fellow  citizens,  1  make  this  confident  prediction, 
that  no  nation  will  dare  submit  a  bad  case  to  that  jury. 

1  believe  that  this  Covenant  is  better  than  95  per  cent 
insurance  against  war.  Suppose  it  was  only  5  per  cent 
insurance;  would  not  you  want  it?  If  you  can  get 
any  insurance  against  war,  do  not  you  want  it?  I  ask 
any  mother,  any  father,  any  brother,  anybody  with  a 
heart,  “Do  not  you  want  some  insurance  against  war, 
no  matter  how  little?”  And  the  experience  of  mankind, 
from  the  conferences  between  employers  and  employees, 
is  that  if  people  get  together  and  talk  things  over,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  fight  the  longer  they 
talk.  There  is  not  any  subject  that  has  not  two  sides 
to  it,  and  the  reason  most  men  will  not  enter  into  dis¬ 
cussion  with  antagonists  is  that  they  are  afraid  the  other 
fellows’  side  will  be  stronger  than  theirs.  The  only 
thing  you  are  afraid  of,  my  fellow  citizens,  is  the  truth. 

A  cynical  old  politician  once  said  to  his  son,  “John, 
do  not  bother  your  head  about  lies;  they  will  take  care 
of  themselves,  but  if  you  ever  hear  me  denying  any¬ 
thing  you  may  make  up  your  mind  it  is  so.”  The  only 
thing  that  is  formidable  is  the  truth.  I  learned  what  I 
know  about  Mexico,  which  is  not  as  much  as  I  should 
desire,  by  hearing  a  large  number  of  liars  tell  me  all 
about  it.  At  first,  I  was  very  much  confused,  because 
the  narratives  did  not  tally,  and  then  one  day,  when  I 
had  a  lucid  interval,  it  occurred  to  me  that  that  was 
because  what  was  told  me  was  not  true.  The  truth 
always  matches;  it  is  lies  that  do  not  match.  I  also  ob¬ 
served  that  back  of  all  these  confusing  contradictions 
there  was  a  general  mass  of  facts  which  they  all  stated, 
and  I  knew  that  that  was  the  region  into  which  their 
lying  capacity  did  not  extend.  They  had  not  had  time 
to  make  up  any  lies  about  that,  and  the  correspondences 
in  their  narratives  constituted  the  truth.  The  diier- 
ences  could  be  forgotten.  So  I  learned  a  great  deal 
about  Mexico  by  listening  to  a  sufficiently  large  number 
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of  liars,  'llic  truth  is  the  rcj^nant  and  triumphant  thing 
in  this  world,  'j'ou  may  trample  it  under  foot,  you  may 
blind  its  eyes  with  blood,  but  you  cannot  kill  it,  and 
sooner  or  later  it  rises  up  and  seeks  and  gets  its  revenge. 

'riiat  is  what  it  behooves  us  to  remember,  my  fellow 
citizens,  in  these  radical  tlays.  'I'hc  men  who  want  to 
cure  the  wrongs  of  governments  by  destroying  govern¬ 
ment  are  going  to  be  destroyed  themselves;  destroyed, 

1  mean,  by  the  chaos  that  they  have  created,  because 
remove  the  organism  of  society  and,  even  if  you  are 
strong  enough  to  take  anything  that  you  want,  you  are 
not  smart  enough  to  keep  it.  I'he  next  stronger  fellow 
will  take  it  away  fr<»m  you  and  the  most  audacious 
group_  amongst  you  will  make  slaves  and  tools  of  you. 
Tiiat  is  the  truth  that  is  going  to  master  society  in  Rus¬ 
sia  and  in  any  other  place  that  tries  Russia’s  unhappy 
epunple.  1  hope  you  will  not  think  it  inappropriate 
if  I  stop  here  lo  expre.ss  my  shame  as  an  American  citi¬ 
zen  at  the  race  ritns  that  have  occurred  in  some  places 
in  this  country  where  mett  have  forg()ttcn  humanity  and 
justice  and  ttrdered  society  uiul  have  run  amuck,  d'hat 
ct)nstitutcs  a  man  not  only  the  enemy  of  society  but  his 
own  enemy  and  the  enemy  of  justice.  1  want  to  say 
this,  too,  that  a  strike  of  the  policemen  of  a  great  city, 
Icp'ing  that  city  at  the  mercy  of  an  army  of  thugs,  is  a 
crime  against  civilization.  In  my  judgment,  the  obliga¬ 
tion  oi  a  policeman  is  as  sacred  and  direct  as  the  ob¬ 
ligation  of  a  soldier.  He  is  a  public  servant,  not  a 
private  employee,  and  the  whole  honor  and  safety  of 
the  community  is  in  his  hands.  He  has  no  right  to 
prefer  any  private  advantage  to  the  public  safety.  I 
hope  that  that  lesson  w'ill  be  burned  in  so  that  it  will 
never  again  be  forgotten,  because  the  pride  of  America 
is  that  it  can  exercise  self-control.  'I’hat  is  what  a  self- 
governing  nation  is,  not  merely  a  nation  that  elects 
people  to  do  its  jobs  for  it,  but  a  nation  that  can  keep 
its  head,  concert  its  purposes,  and  find  out  how  its  pur¬ 
poses  can  be  executed. 
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One  of  the  noblest  sentences  ever  uttered  was  ut¬ 
tered  by  Mr.  Garfield  before  he  became  President.  Me 
was  a  Member  of  Congress,  as  I  remember  it,  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  assassination.  He  happened  to 
be  in  New  York  City,  and  Madison  Square  was  filled 
with  a  surging  mass  of  deeply  excited  people  when  the 
news  of  the  murder  came.  Mr.  Garfield  was  at  the  old 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  which  had  a  balcony  out  over  the 
entrance,  and  they  begged  him  to  go  out  and  say  some¬ 
thing  to  the  people.  He  went  out  and,  after  he  had 
attracted  their  attention,  he  said  this  beautiful  thing: 
“My  fellow  citizens,  the  President  is  dead,  but  the 
Government  lives  aiui  God  Omnipotent  reigns."  Amer¬ 
ica  is  the  place  where  you  cannot  kill  your  Government 
by  killing  the  men  who  con(:|uct  it.  The  only  way  you 
can  kill  government  in  America  is  by  making  the  men 
and  women  of  America  forget  how  to  govern,  and  no¬ 
body  can  do  that.  They  sometimes  find  the  team  a  little 
difficult  to  drive,  but  they  sooner  or  later  whip  it  into 
harness.  And,  my  fellow  citizens,  the  underlying 
thought  of  what  i  have  tried  to  say  to  you  to-night  is 
the  organization  of  the  world  for  order  and  peace.  Our 
fortunes  are  directly  involved,  and  my  mind  reverts  to 
that  scene  that  1  painted  for  you  at  the  outset — that 
slope  at  Suresnes,  those  voiceless  graves,  those  weeping 
women — and  i  say:  “My  fellow  citizens,  the  pledge 
that  speaks  from  those  graves  is  demanded  of  us.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  those  boys  did  not  die  in  vain.  We 
must  fulfill  the  great  mission  upon  which  they  crossed 
the  sea." 


At  Coeur  D’alene,  Idaho,  September  12,  1919. 

Your  excellency,  my  fellow  citizens: 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  find  myself 
facing  an  audience  in  this  great  State.  I  echo  the  wish 
of  the  governor  that  it  migiit  be  our  privilege  to  stay 
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d  tinic  in  IiLiho  iiiui  k.ii<)w  sonicthinp^  more  thnn 
her  tame,  know  her  people,  come  in  contact  with  her 
mdustries.  and  see  fhe  thinjt,s  that  we  have  all  so  lontt 
read  about  and  admiral  from  a  distance;  but, 'unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  jro  back  to  Washing¬ 
ton  as  soon  as  we  can.  thougli  it  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  escape  trom  Washington.  Washington  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  place,  but  it  is  a  very  lonely  place.  The  people 
ol  tile  I  nitai  States  do  not  live  there,  and  in  order  to 
know  what  the  people  of  the  rniteil  States  are  think¬ 
ing  about  atul  talking  about  it  is  necessary  to  come  and 
lind  out  for  yourself.  'Fhat  really  is  tny  errand. 

I  have  taken  paiiis  since  I  was  a  boy  so  to  saturate 
myselt  in  the  traditions  of  .\nicrica  tliat  I  generally  feel 
a  good  deal  of  confidence  Unit  the  impulses  which  I  find 
in  myself  are  American  impulses;  but  no  matter  how 
thoroughly  Americati  a  man  may  be,  he  needs  constantly 
to  renew  his  toucfi  with  all  parts  of  America  and  to  be 
sure  that  his  mimi  is  guitied,  it  he  be  in  public  station, 
by  the  thoughts  and  pur(>ose.s  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 
It  thcrc!c>rt%  witfi  tlic  most  Ctimcst  desire  to  in 
touch  witlj  you  uiul  the  rest  of  iny  fellow  countrymen 
that  I  undertook  this  trip,  tor,  my  fellow  countrymen, 
wc  are  facing  a  decision  now  in  wfiich  we  cannot  afford 
to  inake  a  mistake.  We  must  not  let  ourselves  be  de- 
ccival  as  to  the  gravity  of  that  decision  or  as  to  the 
im|)lications  of  that  decision.  It  will  mean  a  great  deal 
n<»w.  but  it  will  mean  infinitely  m<jrc  in  the  future.  Amer¬ 
ica  has  to  do  at  this  moment  nothing  Ic.ss  than  prove  to 
the  world  whether  she  has  meant  what  she  said  in  the 
past. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  ama/.ed  that  there  are 
some  men  in  responsible  p(>sitions  who  are  opposed 
to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  altogether.  It 
is  natural  that  so  great  a  document,  full  of  so  many  par¬ 
ticular  provisions,  should  draw  criticism  upon  itself  for 
this,  tfiat,  or  the  other  provision.  It  is  natural  that  a 
world  settlement,  for  it  is  nothing  less,  should  give 
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occasion  for  a  great  many  differences  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  particular  settlements  of  it,  but  I  must  admit 
that  it  amazes  me  that  there  should  be  any  who  should 
propose  that  the  arrangement  .be  rejected  altogetlier, 
because,  my  fellow  citizens,  this  is  the  issue:  We  went 
into  this  Great  War  from  which  we  have  just  issued 
with  certain  assurances  given  ourselves  and  given  the 
world,  and  these  assurances  cannot  be  fulfilled  unless 
this  treaty  is  adopted.  We  told  the  workl  and  we  as¬ 
sured  ourselves  that  we  went  into  this  war  in  order  to 
see  to  it  that  the  kind  of  purpose  represented  by  Ger¬ 
many  in  this  war  should  never  be  permitted  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  Germany  or  anybody  else.  Do  not 
let  your  thoughts  dwell  too  constantly  upon  Germany. 
(Jermany  attempted  this  outrageous  thing,  but  Germany 
was  not  the  only  country  that  had  ever  entertained  the 
purpose  of  subjecting  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  its 
will,  and  when  we  went  into  this  war  we  said  that  we 
sent  our  soldiers  across  the  seas  not  because  we  thought 
this.was  an  American  fight  in  particular,  but  because  we 
knew  that  the  purpose  of  Germany  was  against  liberty, 
and  that  where  anybody  was  fighting  liberty  it  was  our 
duty  to  go  into  the  contest.  We  set  this  Nation  up 
with  the  profession  that  we  wanted  to  set  an  example  of 
liberty  not  only,  but  to  lead  the  world  in  the  paths  of 
liberty  and  justice  and  of  right;  and  at  last,  after  long 
reflection,  after  long  hesitation,  after  trying  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  this  was  a  European  war  and  nothing 
more,  we  suddenly  looked  our  own  consciences  in  tlic 
face  and  said,  “This  is  not  merely  a  European  war. 
This  is  a  war  which  imperils  the  very  principles  for 
which  this  Government  was  set  up,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  lend  all  the  force  that  we  have,  whether  of  men  or 
of  resources,  to  the  resistance  of  these  designs.”  And 
it  was  America — never  let  anybody  forget  this — it  was 
America  that  saved  the  world,  and  those  who  propose 
the  rejection  of  the  treaty  propose  that,  after  having 
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rc-iit‘c‘niei.i  tho  world,  we  shoukl  desert  the  world.  It 
would  he  iiothinff  less. 

The  settlements  of  this  treaty  cannot  he  maintained 
without  the  concerted  :iction  of  all  tlie  great  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  worhi.  I  asked  you  just  now  not  to  think 
exclusively  about  Germany,  hut  turn  your  thoughts  back 
to  what  it  was  tliat  Germany  proposed.  Germany  did 
liirect  her  first  force  against  h'rance  and  against  Bel¬ 
gium,  hut  you  knoiv  tliat  if  was  not  her  purpose  to 
remain  in  l-'rance,  though  it  was  part  of  her  purpose 
to  remaiti  in  Belgium.  She  was  using  her  arms  against 
these  people  st>  that  they  could  not  prevent  what  she 
intemleti  elsewiiere,  and  what  she  intendeii  elsewhere 
w’us  t<t  make  an  open  line  of  dominion  between  her  and 
the  Idir  i-'.ast.  'I'hc  formula  tliat  she  adopted  was 
Bremen  to  Bagdad,  the  North  Sea  to  Persia — to  crush 
!>ot  only  little  Serbia,  whom  she  first  started  to  crush, 
i.ut  all  the  Balkan  States,  get  Turkey  in  her  grasp,  take 
all  the  Turkish  and  Arabian  lands  beyond,  penetrate 
the  wealthy  realms  of  Persia,  ojien  the  gates  of  India, 
and,  by  dominating  the  central  trade  routes  of  the 
world,  dtiininate  the  world  itself.  'That  was  her  plan; 
ami  what  tlocs  the  treaty  of  peace  do?  h'or  I  want  you 
to  remember,  my  felhiw  countrymen,  that  this  treaty 
ir,  not  going  to  stand  by  itself.  'Fhe  treaty  with  .Austria 
has  now  been  signed:  it  will  presently  he  sent  over,  and 
{  slial!  lay  that  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  he  laid  doxvn  along  exactly  the  same  lines  as  the 
treaty  with  Germany:  and  the  lines  of  the  treaty  with 
Germany  suggest  this,  tiiat  we  are  setting  up  the  very 
States  which  Germany  ami  .Austria  intended  to  dominate 
as  imlependent,  self-governing  units.  We  arc  giving 
them  what  they  never  could  have  got  with  their  own 
strength,  what  they  could  h:tve  got  only  by  the  united 
strength  of  the  armie.s  of  tlie  world.  But  we  have  not 
made  them  strong  by  making  them  independent.  We 
have  given  tiiem  what  I  have  called  their  land  titles. 
We  have  said,  "These  Lands  that  others  have  tried  to 
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dominate  and  exploit  for  their  own  uses  belong  to  you, 
and  we  assign  them  to  you  in  fee  simple.  They  never 
did  belong  to  anybody  else.  Tliey  were  loot.  It  was 
brigandage  to  take  them.  We  give  them  to  you  in  fee 
simple.”  But  what  is  the  use  of  setting  up  the  titles  if 
we  do  not  guarantee  them?  And  that  guarantee  is  the 
only  guarantee  against  the  repetition  of  the  war  we  have 
gone  through  just  as  soon  as  the  Cerman  Nation,  60,- 
000,000  strong,  can  again  recover  its  strength  and  its 
spirit,  for  cast  of  Germany  lies  the  fertile  field  of  in¬ 
trigue  and  power.  At  this  moment  the  only  people  who 
are  dealing  with  the  Bolshevist  government  in  Russia 
arc  the  Germans.  I'hey  are  fraternizing  with  the  few 
who  exercise  control  in  that  distracted  country.  'I’hey 
arc  making  all  their  plans  that  the  financing  of  Russia 
and  the  commerce  of  Russia  and  the  ilevelopment  of 
Russia  shall  be  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  Ger¬ 
mans;  and  just  so  soon  as  she  can  swing  that  great 
power,  that  is  also  her  roatl  to  the  i'iast  and  to  the 
domination  of  the  world.  If  you  do  not  guarantee  the 
titles  that  you  are  getting  up  in  the.se  treaties,  you  leave 
(he  whole  ground  fallow  in  which  again  to  sow  the 
dragon’s  teeth  with  tlie  harvest  of  armed  men. 

That,  my  fellow  citizens,  is  what  -•\rticle  X,  tliat  you 
hear  so  much  talked  about  in  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  does.  It  guarantees  the  land  titles 
of  the  world:  and  if  you  tlo  not  guarantee  the  land  titles 
of  the  world,  there  cannot  be  the  ordered  society  in 
which  men  can  live.  Off  here  in  this  beloved  continent, 
with  its  great  free  stretches  and  its  great  free  people, 
we  have  not  realiztal  the  cloud  of  tlread  and  terror 
under  which  the  people  of  Europe  have  lived.  I  have 
heard  men  over  there  say,  “It  is  intolerable.  We  would 
rather  die  now  than  live  another  fifty  years  under  the 
cloud  that  has  hung  over  us  ever  since  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian  War  of  1H70-71,  because  we  have  known  that  this 
force  was  gathering,  w'c  have  known  what  the  purpose 
was  ultimately  to  be,  we  have  known  that  blood  and 
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terror  lay  ahead  of  us,  and  we  cannot  and  will  not  live 
under  that  cloud  any  more."  America,  my  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  is  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  w'orld.  Anicrica 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  peace  of  tlie  world.  Ger¬ 
many  realizes  that;  and  I  want  to  tell  you  now  and  here 
— I  wish  I  could  proclaim  it  in  tones  so  loud  that  they 
would  reach  the  world — (Jcrmany  wants  us  to  stay 
out  of  this  treaty.  Not  uiuler  any  deception.  Not 
under  the  deception  that  we  will  turn  in  sympathy  to- 
W’ard  her.  Not  under  the  delusion  that  we  would  seek 
in  any  direct  or  conscious  way  t(v  serve  Germany,  but 
with  the  knowleiige  that  the  guarantees  will  not  be  suf¬ 
ficient  without  America,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  (Jcrmany 
is  out  of  the  arrangement,  it  will  be  very  useful  to  Ger¬ 
many  to  have  America  out  of  the  arrangement.  Ger¬ 
many  knows  that  if  .America  is  out  of  the  arrangement 
America  will  lose  the  contldence  arul  coiiperation  of  all 
the  other  Nations  in  the  world,  and,  fearing  America’s 
strength,  she  wants  to  see  America  alicnatetl  from  the 
peoples  from  whom  she  has  been  alienated.  It  is  a 
perfectly  reasonable  program.  She  wants  to  see  Amer¬ 
ica  isolated.  She  is  isolated.  She  wants  to  see  one 
great  nation  left  out  of  this  combination  which  she 
never  would  again  dare  face.  Evidences  are  not  lack¬ 
ing — nay,  evidences  arc  ahountiing — that  the  pro-Ger¬ 
man  propaganda  has  starteii  up  in  this  country  coinci- 
dently  with  the  opposition  to  tfic  adoption  of  this  treaty. 
I  want  those  w’ho  have  any  kind  of  sympathy  with  the 
purposes  with  which  we  went  into  the  w-ar  now  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  this  proposition :  Arc  we  going  to  prove  the 
enemy  of  the  rest  of  the  world  just  when  we  have  proved 
their  savior?  'Fhc  tiling  is  Intolerable.  The  thing  is 
impossible.  .America  has  never  been  unfaithful  and  she 
never  will  be  unfaithful. 

Do  not  let  anybody  delude  you,  my  fellow  citizens, 
with  the  pose  of  being  an  American.  If  I  am  an  Amer¬ 
ican  I  want  at  least  to  be  an  intelligent  American.  If 
T  am  a  true  American  I  will  study  the  true  interests  of 
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America.  If  I  am  a  true  American  I  will  have  the 
world  vision  that  America  has  always  had,  drawing 
her  blood,  drawing  her  genius,  as  she  has  drawm  her 
people,  out  of  all  the  great  constructive  peoples  of  the 
woild.  A  true  American  conceives  America  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  and  whole  setting  of  her  fortune  and  her  des¬ 
tiny-  And  America  needs  the  confidence  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  just  as  much  as  other  nations  do.  America 
needs  the  cooperation  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  release 
her  jesourccs,  to  make  her  markets,  above  all  things 
else  to  link  together  the  spirits  of  men  who  mean  to  re¬ 
deem  the  race  from  the  wrongs  that  it  has  suffered.  This 
western  country  is  /xjrr  excellence  the  country  of  progres- 
sivism.  I  am  not  now  using  it  with  a  big  “P.”  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  you  belong  to  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party  or  not;  you  belong  to  the  progressive 
thought,  and  I  hope  every  intelligent  man  belongs  to 
the  progressive  thought.  It  is  the  only  thought  that 
the  work!  IS  pmg  to  tolerate.  If  you  believe  in  prog- 
resS|  if  you  believe  in  progressive  refoTrni  if  you  be- 
lieve  in  making  the  lot  of  men  better,  if  you  believe  in 
purifying  politics  and  enlarging  the  purposes  of  public 
policy,  then  you  have  got  to  have  a  world  in  which  that 
will  be  possible;  and^if  America  does  not  enter  with  all 
hei  soul  into  this  new  world  arrangement,  progressives 
might  as^well  go  out  of  business,  because  there  is  going 
to  be  universal  disorder,  as  there  is  now  universal  un¬ 
rest. 

Do  not  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times,  my  fellow 
countrymen,  and  do  not  think  that  America  is  immune. 

I  he  poison  that  has  spread  all  through  that  pitiful 
nation  of  Russia  is  spreading  all  through  Europe. 

1  here  IS  not  a  statesman  in  Europe  who  does  not  dread 
the  infection  of  it,  ami  Just  so  certainly  as  those  people 
arc  disconcerted,  thrown  back  upon  their  own  resources, 
uishcartened.  rendered  cynical  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  only  people  in  the  world  they  trust,  just  so  certainly 
there  will  be  universal  upsetting  of  order  in  I'.uropc. 
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Anil  if  the  onler  of  Furopc  is  upset,  do  you  think  Amer¬ 
ica  is  }^oin^^  to  he  ijuiet  ?  I  lave  you  not  been  reading 
in  the  [>upers  ot  the  intolerable  thing  that  has  just  hap- 
p.encii  in  Boston.'  When  the  police  of  a  great  city  walk 
out  ami  leave  that  city  to  be  lootcil  they  hav'e  committed 
an  intolerable  crime  against  civili/ation ;  and  if  that 
spirit  is  going  to  prevail,  where  are  your  programs? 

1  low  can  you  carry  a  program  out  when  every  man  is 
taking  what  lie  can  get  ?  How  can  you  carry  a  program 
out  when  there  is  no  authority  upon  which  to  base  it? 
flow  can  you  carry  a  program  out  when  every  man  is 
looking  out  for  his  own  selfish  interests  and  refuses  to 
be  hound  by  any  law  that  regards  the  interests  of  the 
others?  "I'liere  will  be  no  reform  in  tliis  world  for  a 
generation  if  the  conditions  of  the  world  are  not  now 
brought  t<»  settled  order,  and  they  cannot  be  brought  to 
settled  order  without  the  coiiperation  of  .Xmerica. 

I  ant  not  speaking  with  conjecture,  my  fellow  citizens. 

I  would  be  ashamed  of  tnyself  if  upon  a  theme  so  great 
us  this  I  should  seek  tt>  mislead  you  by  overstatement  of 
any  kind.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  have 
spent  six  months  amidst  those  disturbed  peoples  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  and  I  can  tell  you,  now  and 
here,  that  the  only  people  they  dejiend  upon  to  bring 
the  world  to  settled  comiitions  are  the  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  A  chill  will  go  to  their  heart,  a  discouragement  will 
come  down  upon  them,  a  cynicism  will  take  possession  of 
them,  which  will  make  progress  impossible,  if  we  do 
not  take  part  not  only,  hut  do  not  take  part  with  all 
our  might  and  with  all  our  genius.  Everybody  who 
loves  justice  and  who  htspes  for  programs  of  reform 
must  support  the  unqualified  adoption  of  tins  treaty.  I 
send  this  challenge  out  to  the  conscience  of  every  man 
in  America,  that  if  lie  knows  anything  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  if  he  ktunvs  anything  of  the  present 
state  of  society  throughout  the  worltl  and  really  loves 
justice  and  purposes  just  reform,  he  must  support  the 
treaty  with  Germany.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  and 
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liave  it  proved  by  tragedy,  for  if  this  treaty  should  be 
refused,  if  it  should  be  impaired,  then  amidst  the  tragedy 
of  the  things  that  would  follow  every  man  would  be 
converted  to  the  opinion  that  1  am  now  uttering,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  see  that  sort  of  conversion.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  an  era  of  blood  anti  of  chaos  to  convert  men 
to  the  only  practical  methods  of  justice. 

My  fellow  citizens,  there  are  a  great  many  things 
needing  to  be  reformed  in  America.  We  are  not  exempt 
from  those  very  subtle  inlluences  which  lead  to  all  sorts 
of  incitiental  injustice.  W'e  ourselves  are  in  danger  at 
this  present  moment  of  minorities  trying  to  coiitrol  our 
affairs,  and  whenever  a  minority  tries  to  control  the 
affairs  of  the  tmuntry  it  is  fighting  against  the  interest 
of  the  country  just  as  much  as  if  it  were  trying  to  upset 
the  Government.  If  you  think  that  you  can  afford  to 
live  in  a  chaotic  worUi,  then  speak  words  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  men  who  are  opposing  this  treaty,  but  if 
you  want  to  have  your  own  fortunes  lield  steady,  realize 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  world  must  he  held  steady; 
that  if  you  want  to  keep  your  own  boys  at  home  after 
this  terrible  experience,  you  will  see  that  boys  elsewhere 
are  kept  at  home.  Because  America  is  not  going  to 
refuse,  when  the  other  carastroplie  comes,  again  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  the  world,  and,  having  given  this  proof 
once,  I  pray  Gotl  that  we  may  not  be  given  occasion  to 
prove  it  again !  We  went  into  this  war  promising  every 
loving  heart  in  this  country  who  had  parted  with  a  be¬ 
loved  y(»ungster  that  we  were  going  to  fight  a  war  which 
would  niakc  that  sacrifice  unnecessary  again,  and  we 
must  redeem  that  promise  or  be  of  all  men  the  most  un« 
faithful.  If  I  did  not  go  on  this  errand  through  the 
United  States,  if  1  tlid  not  do  everything  that  was  within 
my  power  that  is  honorable  to  get  this  treaty  adopted, 
and  adopted  without  qualification,  I  never  could  look 
another  mother  in  the  face  upon  whose  cheeks  there 
were  the  tears  of  sorrowful  memory  with  regard  to  the 
boy  buried  across  the  sea.  'I'he  moral  compulsion  laid 
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upon  Amcricii  now  is  a  compelling  compulsion,  and  can¬ 
not  be  escaped.  My  fellow  countrymen,  because  it  is 
a  moral  issue,  because  it  is  an  issue  in  which  is  mixed  up 
every  sort  of  interest  in  America,  I  am  not  in  the  least 
uneasy  about  the  result. 

If  you  put  it  on  the  lowest  levels,  you  cannot  trade 
with  a  world  disordered,  and  if  you  do  not  trade  you 
ilraw  your  own  industries  within  a  narrower  and  nar¬ 
rower  limit.  This  great  State,  with  its  untold  natural 
resources,  with  its  great  undevelopetl  resources,  will 
have  to  stand  for  a  long  generation  stagnant  because 
there  arc  ito  distant  markets  calling  lor  these  things. 
All  -America  will  have  to  wait  a  long,  anxious  genera¬ 
tion  through  to  see  the  normal  courses  of  her  life  re¬ 
stored.  So,  if  I  were  putting  it  upon  the  lowest  con¬ 
ceivable  basis  of  the  amount  of  money  we  could  make, 

I  wouki  say,  *AVc  have  got  to  assist  in  the  restoration 
of  ortier  and  the  maintenance  of  order  throughout  the 
world  by  the  maintenance  of  the  morale  of  the  world.” 
A'ou  wiil  say,  ‘‘How?  By  arms?"  'I'hat,  I  suspect, 
is  what  most  of  the  opponents  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
at  any  rate,  try  to  lead  you  to  believe,  that  this  Is  a 
league  of  arms.  Why,  my  fellow  citizens,  it  is  a  league 
to  bring  about  the  thing  that  .America  has  been  advocat¬ 
ing  ever  since  I  was  born.  It  is  a  league  to  bring  it 
about  that  there  shall  not  he  war,  but  that  there  shall 
be  substituted  f<»f  it  arbitration  and  the  calm  settlement 
of  discussion.  'Lhat  is  the  heart  of  the  League.  'Lhe 
heart  of  the  I.eague  is  this:  Lvery  member  of  the 
i,cague,  and  that  will  mean  every  fighting  nation  in  the 
world  except  Germany,  agrees  that  it  will  never  go  to 
war  without  first  having  done  one  or  the  other  of  two 
things — cither  having  submitted  the  matter  in  dispute 
to  arbitration,  in  which  case  it  agrees  absolutely  to  abide 
by  the  result,  or  having  submitted  it  to  consideration  by 
the  council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  which  case  it 
promises  to  lay  all  the  documents,  all  the  facts,  in  its 
possession  before  the  council  and  to  give  the  council  six 
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months  in  which  to  consider  the  matter,  and,  if  it  does 
not  like  the  opinion  of  the  council  at  the  end  of  the 
six  months,  still  to  wait  three  months  more  before  it 
resorts  to  arms.  I  hat  is  w-hat  America  has  been  striv¬ 
ing  for.  That  is  what  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
directed  me  to  bring  about.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know 
where;  it  was  in  an  unexpected  place,  in  the  naval  ap¬ 
propriations  bill.  Congress,  authorizing  a  great  build¬ 
ing  program  of  ships  and  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums 
of money  to  make  our  Navy  one  of  the  strongest  in  the 
world,  paused  a  moment  and  declared  in  tlie  midst  of 
the  appropriation  bill  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  about  disarmament  and  that  for 
that  purpose  it  was  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
cooperate  in  the  creation  of  a  great  international  tri¬ 
bunal  to  which  should  be  submitted  questions  of  inter¬ 
national  difference  and  controversy,  and  it  directed  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  not  later  than  the  close 
of  this  war,  to  call  together  an  international  conference 
for  that  purpose.  It  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  an 
appropriation  to  pay  the  expenses  for  the  conduct  of 
such  a  conference  in  the  city  of  Washington.  And  that 
is  a  continuing  provision  of  the  naval  appropriations 
bill.  When  1  came  back  with  this  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  I  had  fulfilled  the  mandate  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  and  now  they  do  not 
like  it. 

There  is  only  one  conceivable  reason  for  not  liking  it, 
my  fellow  citizens,  and  to  me  as  an  American_  it  is  not 
a  conceivable  reason;  that  is  that  we  shoukl  wish  to  do 
some  nation  some  great  wrong.  If  there  is  any  nation 
in  the  world  that  can  afford  to  submit  its  purposes  to 
discussion,  it  is  the  American  Nation.  If  I  belonged 
to  some  other  nations,  there  are  some  things  that^  I 
know  that  I  would  not  like  to  see  submitted  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  mankind,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  in  the 
present  purposes  of  the  United  States  that  I  would  not 
be  perfectly  willing  to  lay  upon  any  table  of  counsel  in 
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the  worhi.  fn  carryinj^  out  tile  mandate  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  I  was  serving  the  age-long  purpose  of  this  great 
people,  which  purpose  cetiters  in  justice  and  in  peace. 

^  oil  will  sa\,  Well,  why  not  go  in  with  reserva¬ 
tions?”  I  wonder  if  you  know  what  that  means.  If  the 
Semite  ot  the  I  nited  States  pusses  a  resolution  of  ratifi¬ 
cation  and  sa\'s  that  if  ratiiies  on  condition  that  so  and 
so  is  understood,  that  will  have  to  he  resubmitted  to 
every  signatory  of  tiic  treaty:  and  what  gravels  me  is 
til, It  It  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  (ierman  As- 
.scmhly  at  Weimar.  That  goes  against  my  digestion. 
We  can  not  honorably  put  anything  in  that  treaty,  which 
(I’ennany  has  signed  and  ratified,  with  Ciermany’s  con¬ 
sent:  whereas  it  is  pcrfeetly  feasible,  my  fellow  country¬ 
men,  if  we  put  interpretations  upon  that  treaty  which 
its  language  clearly  warrants,  to  notify  the  other  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  worlti  th.at  we  tlo  understand  the  treaty 
in  that  sense.  It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  do  that,  and 
perfectly  honorable  to  do  that,  because,  mark  you,  noth¬ 
ing  can  he  ilone  under  this  treaty  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  council  of  the  Lca*guc  of  Nations  except 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  'I'lic  vote  of  the  United  States 
will  always  he  necessary,  and  it  is  perfectly  legitimate 
for  the  I  iiitcd  States  to  notify  the  other  Governments 
beforehand  that  its  vote  in  the  council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  will  he  based  upon  such  and  such  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

1  he  treaty  is  not  susceptible  of  misunderstanding.  I 
do  not  object  to  painting  the  rose  or  refining  fine  gold; 
(here  is  not  any  phrase  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  that  can  legitimately  be  said  to  be  of  doubt¬ 
ful  meaning,  but  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
wants  to  state  the  meaning  over  again  in  other  words 
and  say  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  ‘‘We  under¬ 
stand  the  treaty  to  mean  what  it  says,"  I  think  that  is  a 
work  of  supererogation,  but  I  do  not  see  any  moral  ob¬ 
jection  to  it.  But  anything  that  qualifies  the  treaty,  any¬ 
thing  that  is  a  condition  to  our  ratification  of  it,  must 
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be  submitted  to  all  the  others,  and  we  must  go  over  this 
process  again;  this  process  which  took  six  months  of  in¬ 
tensive  labor,  which  took  six  months  of  very  difficult 
adjustment  and  arrangement,  which  quieted  jealousies, 
which  allayed  suspicions,  which  set  aside  controversies, 
which  brought  about  the  most  extraordinary  union  of 
minds  that  was  ever  brought  about  in  so  miscellaneous 
an  assembly,  divided  by  so  many  interests.  All  that 
must  be  gone  over  again,  and  in  the  meantime  the  world 
must  wait  and  its  unrest  grow  deeper,  and  all  the  pulses 
of  life  go  slow'd-,  waiting  to  see  w-hat  is  going  to  liappen, 
all  because  the  United  States  asks  the  other  governments 
of  the  world  to  accept  what  they  have  already  accepted 
in  different  language.  'Fhat  is  "all  that  it  amounts  to; 
I  mean,  all  that  the  reasonable  reservations  amount  to. 
Some  of  them  amount  to  staying  out  altogether,  some 
of  them  amount  to  a  radical  change  of  the  spirit  of  the 
instrument,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  those  which  some 
men  of  high  conscience  and  of  high  public  purpose  are 
seriously  pressing  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  mis¬ 
understanding.  You  can  avoid  a  misunderstanding 
without  changing  the  document.  You  can  avoitl  a  mis¬ 
understanding  without  qualifying  the  terms  of  the  docu¬ 
ment,  because,  as  I  have  said  and  shall  say  again  and 
again,  America  is  at  liberty  as  one  of  the  voting  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  partnership  to  state  how  she  understands 
the  articles  of  copartnership. 

I  beg  that  these  things  may  sink  in  your  thoughts,  my 
fellow  countrymen,  because  we  are  at  a  turning  point 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  world.  Out  upon  these  quiet  hills 
and  in  these  great  valleys  it  is  difficult  sometimes  for  me 
to  remember  the  turmoil  of  the  world  in  which  I  have 
been  mixing  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea;  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  remember  the  surging  passions  which  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  other  continents  of  the  world ;  it  is 
difficult  for  me  to  remember  the  infinite  suffering  that 
happened  even  in  this  beloved  country;  it  is  diffiailt  for 
me  to  remember  the  delegations  from  weak  peoples  that 
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cuim-  ti)  me  in  Paris,  iigurativcly  speaking,  with  out¬ 
stretched  haiuis,  pleading  titat  America  sliould  lead  the 
way  out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light;  it  is  difficult  out 
here  in  this  great  peace  for  anyh(Kiy,  even,  I  dare  say, 
for  these  fine  fellows  in  khaki  who  were  over  there  and 
saw  something  of  it,  to  rememher  the  whole  strain  and 
terror  of  the  thing,  hut  we  must  remember  it,  my  fellow 
citizens,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  that  strain  and  terror 
never  come  upon  the  world  again.  It  is  with  this  solemn 
thought,  that  we  are  at  a  turning  point  in  the  destinies 
of  mankind  and  tliat  America  is  the  makeweight  of  man¬ 
kind,  that  I.  with  perfect  coniidence.  leave  this  great 
tjuestion  to  your  unbiased  judgment. 

A  t  S  F(  >k  x  1 ; ,  \V  .-xs  1 1 . ,  S  i .  i*  t  k  m  b  i.  r  12,  1919. 

Mr.  .MaVOR,  MV  M'l.I.OW  COl’XTKY.MKX  : 

I  esteem  it  a  real  privilege  to  stand  face  tf)  face  with 
a  representative  audience  of  this  great  city,  because  I 
have  come  away  from  Washington,  my  fellow  country¬ 
men,  not  to  tnake  speeches  but  to  get  into  contact  with 
just  such  hodies  of  men  and  women  us  this,  and  feel 
that  I  have  exchanged  iileas  with  them,  and  with  the 
utnmst  franknc.ss  of  which  I  was  capable.  I  have  not 
come  t<»  paint  pictures  of  the  faticy,  I  have  come  to 
di.sclo.se  to  yt»u  what  I  utuierstand  to  he  facts,  and  I 
want  so  much  as  possible  to  get  down  to  the  very  es¬ 
sence  and  marrow  of  the  things  that  we  are  now  talking 
about, 

I  do  not  think  I  need  tell  you,  my  fellow  citizens, 
that  America  and  the  worUi  have  come  to  the  point 
where  they  must  make  one  of  the  most  critical  choices 
ever  made  by  great  ixjtiics  of  men  or  by  nations.  'I'hey 
have  now  to  determine  whether  they  will  accept  the 
one  chance  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  insure  the  peace 
of  the  world.  I  call  it  frankly  a  chance  to  insure  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Xohoiiy  can  guarantee  the  world 
against  the  ugly  passions  that  sometimes  get  abroad. 
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Nobody  can  engage  that  the  world  will  not  again  go 
mad  with  blood;  but  I  want  to  put  it  frankly  to  you: 
Though  the  chance  should  be  poor,  is  it  not  worth  tak¬ 
ing  a  chance?  Let  men  discount  the  proposed  arrange¬ 
ments  as  much  as  they  will;  let  us  regard  it  as  an 
insurance  policy.  If  you  could  get  10  per  cent  insurance 
of  your  fortunes  in  respect  of  peace,  wouldn’t  you 
rather  take  it  than  no  insurance  at  all?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  believe,  after  having  sat  in  conference  with 
men  all  over  the  world  and  found  the  attitude  of  their 
minds,  the  character  of  their  purposes,  that  this  is  a 
99  per  cent  insurance  against  war.  If  the  nations  of 
the  world  will  indeed  and  in  truth  accept  this  great 
Covenant  of  a  League  of  Nations  and  agree  to  put 
arbitration  and  discussion  always  first  and  war  always 
last,  I  say  that  we  have  an  immense  insurance  against 
war,  and  that  is  exactly  what  this  great  Covenant  does. 

I  have  found  it  necessary  upon  this  trip,  my  fellow 
citizens — I  have  actually  found  it  necessary — to  tell 
great  audiences  what  the  treaty  of  peace  contains.  You 
never  could  divine  it  from  the  discussion  of  the  men  who 
are  opposed  to  it.  Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  things 
that  this  treaty  does,  apart  from  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  which  stands  by  common  consent  of 
those  who  framed  it  at  the  beginning  of  it.  Quite  apart 
from  the  League  of  Nations,  it  is  the  first  attempt  ever 
made  by  an  international  congress  to  substitute  justice 
for  national  advantage.  It  is  the  first  attempt  ever 
made  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  world  according  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people  in  the  parts  of  the  world  that  were 
being  dealt  with.  It  is  a  treaty  that  deals  with  peoples 
and  nations,  and  not  with  dynasties  and  governments. 
Every  representative  of  every  great  Government  I  met 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  acknowledged,  as  I,  of 
course,  acknowledge,  that  he  was  master  of  nobody, 
that  he  was  the  servant  of  the  people  whom  he  repre¬ 
sented,  and  that  the  people  he  representd  wanted  what 
the  people  of  the  United  States  wanted;  they  wanted  a 
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just  ami  roasonahic*  am!  permanent  settlement,  and  that 
IS  what  this  treaty  tried  t<.  give  them.  It  suh.stitut« 
for  the  aggression,  wiiich  always  was  the  beginning  of 
war,  a  settled  title  on  the  part  of  the  weak  nations 
along  with  the  strong,  to  their  own  territories,  a  set¬ 
tled  right  ti)  determine  their  own  policies,  a  settled 
right  to  reali/e  the  national  hopes  so  long  suppressed, 
to  free  tfiemselves  t rum  the  oppression  so  long  endured, 
b.urojie  was  full  of  lu-ople  under  the  iron  ami  relentless 
hand  (.1  militarv  power,  and  that  hand  has  been  removed 
and  crushed,  d'hi.s  treaty  is  the  means  of  doing  if. 

I  he  gu.u  antec  of  this  treaty  is  the  part  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  nations  which  you  have  hearti  most  criticized 
I  mean  the  now  celebrated  Article  X.  Article  X  Is  an 
engagement  of  the  most  extraordinary  Ignd  in  history. 
It  is  an  engagement  by  all  the  figiiting  nations  of  the 
world  never  to  fight  upon  the  plan  upon  which  they 
always  fought  before.  'Fhey,  all  of  them,  agree  to  re¬ 
spect  and  preserve  against  externa!  aggression  the  terri- 
tonal  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of 
the  otfiers.  and  they  agree  that  if  there  should  be  any 
breach  of  that  covenant,  the  council  of  the  League  shall 
advise  what  stefts  shall  be  taken  to  make  the  promises 
good.  That  is  the  covenant  with  wliich  vou  have  been 
frightened.  hVightened,  my  fellow  citizens?  Why,  it 
is  the  only  possible  or  conceivable  guarantee  against  the 
wars  that  have  ravaged  the  worltl,  because  those  wars 
have  habitually  begun  by  territorial  aggression,  by  the 
seizure  <»f  territemy  that  did  not  belong  to  the  power 
that  was  effecting  the  seizure.  I  low  did  this  great  war 
begin?  It  began  by  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  and  it 
was  atimitted  by  all  ficrinan  statesmen  that  they  never 
meant  to  get  out  of  Belgium.  By  guaranteeing  the  ter- 
litorial  integrity  of  a  country,  you  do  not  mean  that 
yoii^  giiarafitet  it  sigaiiBt  invasion.  You  guarantee  it 
apinst  fhejnvatier  staying  there  and  keeping  the  spoils. 

{ lie  integrity  is  the  is  the  ownership.  You  agree 
never  to  take  territory  away  from  the  people  to  wliom 
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it  belongs,  and  you  agree  never  to  interfere  with  the 
political  independence  of  the  people  living  in  these  terri¬ 
tories  whose  titles  are  now  made  clear  by  a  universal 
international  guarantee. 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  very  frankly,  indeed,  just 
as  frankly  as  I  know  how,  the  difficulties  that  have  been 
suggested,  because  I  say,  not  in  the  spirit  of  criticism, 
but  in  a  spirit  of  entire  intended  fairness,  that  not  one 
of  the  qualifications  which  have  been  suggested  in  this 
discussion  is  justified  by  the  language  of  titc  instrument. 
Let  me  take  them  one  by  one.  In  the  first  article  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  it  is  provided  that  any  member 
State  may  withdraw  from  the  league  upon  two  years’ 
notice,  provided  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  it  has  ful¬ 
filled  its  international  obligations  and  its  obligations 
under  the  covenant.  Gentlemen  object  that  it  is  not  said 
who  shall  determine  whether  it  has  fulfilled  its  interna¬ 
tional  obligations  and  its  obligations  under  the  covenant 
or  not.  Having  sat  at  the  table  where  the  instrument 
was  drawn,  I  know  that  that  was  not  by  accident,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  a  matter  upon  which  no  nation  can  sit  in 
judgment  upon  another.  That  is  left  to  the  conscience 
and  the  independent  determination  of  the  nation  that  is 
withdrawing,  and  there  is  only  one  jury  that  it  need  fear 
and  that  is  the  great  embodied  jury  expressing  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  mankind.  I  want  to  differentiate  myself,  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  men  who  arc  afraid  of  tiuit  clause, 
because  I  want  to  record  my  feeling  in  the  matter  that, 
as  an  American,  I  am  never  afraid  that  the  United 
States  will  fail  to  perform  its  international  obligations; 
and,  being  certain  that  it  will  never  fail  in  that  respect, 
I  have  no  fear  that  an  occasion  will  arise  when  we  need 
be  sensitive  to  tlie  opinion  of  mankind.  'Fhat  is  the  only 
jury  set  up  in  the  case,  and  I  am  ready  to  go  before  that 
jury  at  any  time.  'Fhese  gentlemen  want  to  say  what 
the  instrument  says,  that  we  can  withdraw  when  we 
please.  'Fhe  instrument  does  not  say  it  in  those  words, 
but  it  says  it  in  effect,  and  the  only  limitation  upon  that 
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is  that  \vc  should  not  i)lcasc  unless  we  have  <ionc  our 
duty.  We  never  will  please,  (hui  htdping  us,  to  neglect 
our  duty. 

The  second  difficulty-taking  tlicin  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have  come  in  the  Covenant  itsell’ — is  the  arti¬ 
cle  I  was  a  moment  ago  discussing,  .\rticle  X.  Article 
X,  as  I  told  you.  says  that  if’  the  promise  to  respect 
and  preserve  as  against  external  aggression  tlie  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of  the 
mernher  States  is  broken,  fiien  the  council  shall  advise 
what  is  to  be  tlonc.  I  lio  not  ktiow  ;uiy  hut  ojie  meaning 
for  the  word  “advise."  I  have  been  ■very  curious  and 
interested  to  learn  how  many  other  meanings  have  been 
put  into  it.  I,  in  my  surprise,  have  looketi  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary  to  be  sure  I  was  not  mistaken,  ami  .so  far  as  I 
can  find  out  “advise”  means  “atlvise.”  And  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  that,  the  advice  canmg  he  given  without  the 
affirmative  vote  of  the  I'nited  States.  ’Fherc  must  be 
unanimous  \-ote  of  the  council  before  there  is  advice, 
and  the  I'nited  States  is  a  rnemluT  of  the  council  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Teague  itself,  a  member  now'  and 
always  a  member,  so  that  neither  the  Tnitcd  States  nor 
any  other  country  can  he  advised  to  go  to  war  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  that  promise  without  tfie  concurrent  affirm¬ 
ative  vote  of  the  I’nited  States.  Vet  I  hear  gentlemen 
say  that  this  is  an  invasion  of  our  sovereignty.  My  fel¬ 
low  citizens,  if  it  is  anything,  it  is  an  exaggeration  of 
our  sovereignty,  because  it  puts  our  sovereignty  in  a 
way  to  put  a  vef(»  on  that  aiivice  being  given  to  any¬ 
body.  Our  present  sovereignty  merely  extends  to  mak¬ 
ing  choice  whether  we  will  go  to  war  or  not,  but  this 
extends  our  sovereignty  to  saying  whether  other  nations 
shall  go  to  war  or  not.  It  that  does  not  constitute  a 
very  considerable  insurance  against  war,  I  would  like 
somebody  to  w'rite  a  provision  which  would;  because, 
at  every  point,  my  fellow  citizens,  the  position  of  these 
gentlemen  who  criticize  tliis  instrument  is  cither  that 
they  do  not  understand  the  Covenant  or  that  they  can 
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suggest  sometliing  better,  and  I  have  not  heard  one  of 
them  suggest  anything  better.  In  fact,  I  have  never 
heard  one  of  them  suggest  anything.  If  the  world  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  at  peace,  it  must  be  this  or  something  better, 
and  I  want  to  say  again  it  is  a  case  of  “put  up' or  shut 
up.” 

Let  me  make  a  slight  digression  here,  if  I  may,  to 
speak  about  a  matter  of  some  delicacy.  I  have  had  a 
great  many  men  say  to  me,  “I  am  a  Republican,  but  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  League  of  Nations.”  Why  the 
“but”?  I  want  to  tell  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  that 
there  is  one  clement  in  this  whole  discussion  which  ought 
not  to  be  in  it.  d'here  is,  though  I  say  it  myself,  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  personal  bitterness.  One  would  suppose  that 
this  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  first 
thought  of  and  first  invented  and  first  written  by  a  man 
named  Wilson.  I  wish  it  were.  If  I  had  done  that,  I 
would  be  willing  to  have  it  recorded  that  I  had  done 
that  and  nothing  else.  But  I  did  not  do  it.  I,  along 
with  thousands  of  my  fellow  countrymen,  got  the  idea 
twenty  years  ago,  chiefly  from  Republican  public  men. 
Take  men  like  ex-Senator  Burton,  of  Ohio.  He  has 
been  preaching  a  league  of  nations  for  twenty  years. 

I  do  not  want  to  mention  names,  because  I  do  not  want 
to  record  gentlemen  against  themselves,  but  go  through 
the  list  and  you  will  find  most  of  the  leading,  thinking 
minds  on  the  Republican  side  in  favor  of  this  very  kind 
of  thing,  and  I  want  to  remind  every  Republican  of  the 
criticism  that  he  and  his  comrades  have  usually  made 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  the  boast  that  they  have 
generally  made  of  their  party.  'Fhey  said  that  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  was  a  party  of  negations  and  not  a  party 
of  constructive  policies,  and  that  the  Republican  party 
was  a  party  of  constructive  policy.  Very  well,  then,  why 
that  “but”?  “I  am  a  Republican,  but  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  greatest  constructive  thing  that  has  ever  been  sug¬ 
gested!”  If  I  were  a  Republican,  I  would  say,  “I  am 
a  Republican  and  therefore  I  am  in  favor  of  a  League 
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t>t  Xutions.”  My  present  point  is  to  dissociate  the 
League  o!'  Nations  I'roni  the  present  speaker.  I  did 
not  orijiinate  it.  It  is  not  my  handiwork.  It  has  origi- 
natetl  out  ot  the  coiisciences  aiul  thuugtit  of  men  who 
wanted  justice  and  loveti  peace  for  generations,  and  my 
lelationship  to  it  is  just  what  my  relationship  ought  t(j 
he  to  every  puhlic  ipiestion,  the  relationship  which  a 
man  hcuis  to  his  fellow  citi/ens  when  lie  tries  to  inter¬ 
pret  their  thought  and  their  conscience.  'Fhat  is  what 
I  conceive  to  he  my  part  in  the  League  of  Nations.  I 
did  lKt\ e  a  p,iit  in  some  ot  tht*  pliraseology,  and  every 
time  I  di(i  it  was  to  carry  out  the  ideas  that  these  gentle¬ 
men  arc  figiiting  for. 

For  example,  there  is  one  part  of  the  Covenant,  the 
principal  part  of  it.  wiierc  it  speaks  of  arbitration  and 
discussion,  wiierc  it  provides  that  any  member  State, 
failing  to  keefi  these  fnirtieular  covenants  shall  be  re- 
ganied  as  thereby  ipso  ftu  in  to  have  committed  an  act 
of  war  against  tlie  other  members.  The  way  it  originally 
read  was,  ‘‘Shall  thereby  ip.ut  ftitlo  be  deemed  at  war 
with  the  other  members,'’  and  1  said,  “No;  I  cannot 
agree  to  that.  That  provision  would  put  the  United 
States  at  war  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress  of  the 
I  nited  States,  and  I  have  no  riglit  in  this  part  of  the 
Covenant  or  any  other  to  assent  to  a  provision  which 
would  deprive  the  Congress  of  the  I  mited  States  of  its 
free  choice  whether  it  makes  war  or  not."  There,  and 
at  every  other  point  in  tfie  Covenant  where  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  so,  I  insisted  upon  language  which  would 
leave  the  Congress  of  the  IJnitcd  States  free,  and  yet 
these  gentlemen  say  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  deprived  of  its  liberty.  1  fought  that  battle 
and  won  it.  It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  light  it  over 
again. 

"iou  will  sav,  ‘it  is  all  very  well  what  you  say  about 
the  vote  of  the  I 'nited  States  being  necessary  to  the 
ativice  providetl  tlie  United  States  is  not  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute.  In  that  case  it  cannot  vote.” 
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That  is  very  true;  but  in  that  ease  it  has  got  the  fight  on 
its  hands  anyhow,  because  if  it  is  one  of  the  parties  to 
the_ dispute  the  war  belongs  to  it.  It  docs  not  have  to 
go  into  it,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  forced  by  the  vote 
of  the  United  Sttites  in  the  council  to  go  into  the  war. 
The  only  thing  the  vote  can  do  is  to  force  it  out  of  the 
war.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  think  ivliat  it  means  w'hen 
it  is  suggested  that  the  Unitetl  States  may  be  a  party. 
A  party  to  w'hat?  A  party  to  seizing  somebody  else's 
terntory?  A  party  to  infringing  some  other  country’s 
political  inclcpenciencc ?  Js  any  man  willing  to  stand  on 
this  platform  and  say  that  the  [Jnited  States  is  likely 
to  do  either  of  those  things?  I  challenge  any  man  to 
stand^  up  before  an  American  audience  and  say  that 
that  is  the  danger.  “Ah,  but  somebody  else  may  seek 
to  seize  oui  territory  or  impair  our  political  independ¬ 
ence.”  Well,  who?  Who  has  an  arm  long  enough, 
who  has  an  audacity  great  enough  to  try  to  take  a  single 
inch  of  American  territory  or  to  seek  to  interfere  for 
one  moment  wRh  the  political  independence  of  the 
Lnited  States  ?  These  gentlemen  are  dreaming  of  things 
that  cannot  happen,  and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  feel 
uneasy  in  the_ presence  of  things  that  I  know  are  not  so. 
The  gi  cat  difficulty  in  this  discussion,  as  in  so  many 
others,  is  in  the  number  of  things  that  men  know  that 
are  not  so. 

But  the^  Monroe  Doctrine.”  I  must  admit  to  you, 
my  fellow  citizens,  I  do  not  know  how  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  could  be  any  more  explicitly  accepted  than  it  is  in 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  says  that 
nothing  in  the  Covenant  shall  be  interpreted  as  impair¬ 
ing  the  validity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  What  more 
could  you  say  ?  I  did  try  while  I  was  in  Paris  to  define 
t  le  Monroe  Doctrine  and  get  it  written  into  the  docu¬ 
ment,  but  I  wll  confide  to  you  in  confidence  that  when 
tiled  to  define  it  I  found  that  it  escaped  analysis,  that 
all  that  you  could  say  was  that  it  was  a  principle  with 
regard  to  the  interference  of  foreign  powers  in  the  poli- 
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fit's  of  tlif  Wfstcrii  1  k*mispherc  which  the  United  States 
t'elt  at  liluTty  to  apply  in  any  circumstances  where  it 
tlinuLtht  it  pertinent.  Tltat  is  not  a  definition.  That 
means  that  the  I  'niteti  States  means  to  play  big  brother 
to  tile  Western  !  leniisphere  in  any  circumstances  where 
it  thinks  it  wise  to  play  big  brother.  Therefore,  inas¬ 
much  as  you  could  not  or  would  not  define  the  Monroe 
Doctrine — at  least  I  wtnild  not,  because  I  do  not  know 
how  much  \u-  may  want  to  cNtend  it — what  more  couUl 
you  say  than  that  nothing  in  that  instrument  shall  impair 
the  validity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  I  tell  you,  my 
fellow  eiti/ens,  that  is  the  most  extraordinary  sentence 
in  that  treaty,  for  titis  reason:  Up  to  that  time  there 
was  not  a  nation  in  the  world  that  ■was  willing  to  admit 
the  vulitiity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  I  have  made  a 
great  many  speeches  in  rny  life,  perhaps  too  many,  but 
1  do  not  think  tiiat  I  ever  put  so  much  of  what  I  Iiope 
was  the  best  in  me  us  I  put  in  the  speech  in  tlic  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  League  of  Nations  in  favor  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  it  was  upon  that  occasion  that  it  was  em- 
hoiiied.  .And  wc  have  this  extraordinary  spectacle,  of 
the  world  recogni/ing  the  validity  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine.  Yet  these  gentlemen  seem  to  want  something 
more.  What  more  could  you  get?  Shall  we  get  them 
to  express  their  belief  in  tlie  tlcity  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine?  Tliey  accept  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  they  say  that  they  will  do  nothing  that 
will  interfere  with  it.  I  must  sulnnit  that  it  is  absolutely 
irrational  to  ask  for  anything  more. 

But  there  is  the  <}uesti(»n  of  somebody  interfering  with 
the  domestic  pidicies  of  the  United  States — immigra- 
tiotj,  naturali/ation,  tariffs:  mattens  of  that  sort.  There, 
again,  I  cannot  understand  or  feel  the  weight  of  the 
difficulty  because  the  Covenant  says  that  if  any  interna¬ 
tional  difficulty  is  hr<Hight  umlcr  discussion  and  one  of 
the  parties  claims  and  the  council  finds  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  domestic  jurisdiction,  the  council  shall  cease  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it  and  sliall  make  no  report  about  it.  The  only  way 
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you  could  make  the  document  more  clear  would  be  by 
enumerating  the  domestic  questions  you  had  in  mind. 
Very  well.  I  ask  any  lawyer  here  if  that  would  be  safe  ? 
Might  you  not  be  in  danger  of  leaving  out  something? 
Might  you  not  be  in  danger  of  not  mentioning  some¬ 
thing  that  would  afterwards  become  important?  The 
danger  of  making  a  list  is  that  the  mention  of  the  things 
you  do  mention  constitutes  the  exclusion  of  the  things 
you  do  not  mention.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  dispute 
of  any  authoritative  students  of  international  law  that 
these  matters  that  we  arc  most  concerned  about — immi¬ 
gration,  naturalization,  tariff,  and  the  rest — are  domes¬ 
tic  questions,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  council  should 
evei  seek  to  interfere  with  or  to  discuss  such  questions, 
unless  we  had  ourselves  deliberately  made  them  matters 
of  international  agreement,  and  even  the  opponents  of 
the  League  admit  they  would  be  suitable  and  proper 
subjects  for  discussion. 

Those  arc  the  matters  upon  which  they  are  talking 
about  reservations.  The  only  reservations  I  can  imagine 
are  reservations  which  say  over  again  what  the  Cove¬ 
nant  Itself  says  in  plain  language,  and  make  it  necessary 
that  we  should  go  back  to  Ihtris  and  discuss  new  lan¬ 
guage  for  things  that  we  all  have  to  admit,  if  we  are 
frank,  are  already  in  the  document. 

But  there  is  another  matter.  Somebody  has  said  that 
this  Cov'cnant  was  an  arrangement  for  the  dominance  of 
Great  Britain,  and  he  based  that  upon  the  fact  that  in 
the  assembly  of  the  council  there  are  six  representativ'es 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  'Fhere  are 
really  more  than  that,  because  each  member  of  the 
assembly  has  three  representatives,  but  six  units  of  the 
British  Empire  are  represented,  whereas  the  United 
States  is  represented  as  only  one  unit.  Let  me  be  didac¬ 
tic  for  a^moment  and  tell  you  how  the  League  is  consti¬ 
tuted.  I  heie  is  an  assembly  made  up  of  three  members 
w  each  of  the  constituent  States*  and  there  is  a  counciL 
Ihe  council  is  the  only  part  of  the  organization  that  can 
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tukf  i-ft'cctive  :u-tiun.  Xo  powers  of  action  rest  with 
the  assembly  at  all.  ami  it  is  only  in  the  assembly  that 
the  British  bimpire  is  represented  as  consisting  of  six 
units— for  brevity’s  sake  I  will  say  as  having  six  votes. 
'I'licre  is  only  one  case  when  the  assembly  can  vote  at 
all,  and  that  is  when  the  council  refers  a  matter  in  dis¬ 
pute  to  the  assembly,  in  which  case  the  assembly  can 
ilecitlc  a  matter  by  a  majority,  pro\-iiletl  all  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  nations  represented  in  the  council  vote 
on  the  side  of  the  majority.  Sit  that,  alike  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  anti  in  the  council,  the  one  vote  of  the  I’nited  States 
is  an  absolute  vett>.  I  have  suit!  that  there  was  only 
tme  ease  upon  whicii  the  assembly  could  vote,  and  that  is 
literally  true.  The  council  of  the  League  is  made  up 
of  tme  representative  from  each  of  tlie  five  principal 
allied  and  associated  ]Jowrrs:  that  is  to  say,  the  United 
States, (h-eat  Britain,  Lrance,  itaiy.aiui  Japan, and  four 
other  nations  selected  by  the  assembly  of  the  League. 
'Lhe  present  members  are  Siniin,  Brazil,  Belgium,  and 
(ireece.  In  the  council  are  vested  all  the  active  powers 
of  the  I  .eagm*.  Liverything  that  is  done  by  the  League  is 
turmulateti  and  passed  by  tin*  council,  and  a  unanimous 
vote  is  reijuircd.  Imieeil,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  is  the 
only  thing  that  seems  to  me  weak  about  the  I-eague;  I 
am  afraiii  that  a  unanimous  vote  will  .sometimes  be  very 
difficult  to  get.  The  danger  is  not  action,  but  inaction. 
'Lhe  danpr  is  imt  tliat  tftey  will  do  something  that  we 
do  not  like,  hut  that  upon  some  critical  occasion  they 
will  not  i!o  anything.  If  tliere  is  any  weakness  in  it, 
it  is  the  safeguarti  that  has  been  thrown  around  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  members  of  tlie  council.  If  a 
matter  in  c<»ntrt>versy  arises  am!  one  of  the  parties  de¬ 
mands  that  it  shall  be  taken  out  of  the  council  and  put 
into  the  assembly,  the  council  is  obliged  so  to  refer  it, 
but  in  the  final  vote  in  the  assembly  the  affirmative 
action  is  not  valid  unless  all  the  States  represented  in 
the  council  shall  also  in  the  assembly  vote  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  As  we  can  always  veto,  always  offset  with  one 
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vote  the  British  six  votes,  I  must  say  that  I  look  with 
perfect  philosophy  upon  the  difference  In  number. 

The  justification  for  the  representation  of  more  than 
one  part  of  the  British  Empire  was  that  the  British 
Empire  is  made  up  of  semi-independent  pieces,  as  no 
other  Empire  in  the  world  is.  You  know  how  Canada, 
for  example,  passes  her  own  tariff  law,  does  what  she 
pleases  to  inconvenience  the  trade  of  the  motlier  coun¬ 
try.  Canada’s  voice  in  the  assembly  is  merely  a  debating 
force.  The  assembly  is  a  great  discussing  body.  It  is 
a  body  in  which  some  of  the  most  valuable  things  that 
the  League  is  going  to  do  can  be  done,  for  I  want  to 
ask  you,  after  you  have  read  Article  X  again,  to  read 
Article  XI.  Article  XI  makes  it  the  right  of  any 
member  of  the  League,  however  weak  and  small,  to 
call  attention  to  anything,  anywhere,  that  is  likely  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  draw  it  into 
debate,  draw  it  into  the  open,  draw  it  where  everybody 
can  get  the  facts  and  talk  about  it.  It  is  the  only  time, 
my  fellow  countrymen,  in  the  history  of  the  world  when 
weak  and  oppressed  and  restive  peoples  have  been  given 
a  hearing  before  the  judgment  of  mankind.  Nothing  is 
going  to  keep  this  world  fit  to  live  in  like  exposing  in 
public  debate  every  crooked  thing  that  is  going  on.  If 
you  suspect  your  friend  of  being  a  fool,  the  best  way 
you  can  prove  it  or  disprove  it  Is  by  advising  him  to  hire 
a  hall.  Then  your  judgment  will  be  confirmed  or  re¬ 
versed  by  the  popular  verdict.  If  you  think  a  policy 
is  good,  you  will  venture  to  talk  about  it.  If  you  think 
it  is  bad,  you  will  not  consent  to  talk  about  it.  The 
League  of  Nations  takes  everything  into  the  public.  It 
makes  every  secret  agreement  of  every  kind  invalid; 
it  provides  that  no  treaty  hereafter  shall  be  valid  unless 
registered  with  the  secretary  of  the  League  and  pub¬ 
lished.  And  after  bringing  everything  into  the  open,  it 
authorizes  the  assembly  to  discuss  anything  that  is  likely 
to  affect  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  world.  In  every 
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ilirection  you  look  the  satcj^uards  of  this  treaty  are 
thrown  around  those  wlio  are  oppressed. 

Unless  America  takes  part  in  this  treaty,  my  fellow 
citizens,  the  work!  is  goinp;  to  lose  heart.  1  cannot  too 
often  repeat  to  you  how  deep  the  impression  made  upon 
me  upon  the  other  side  ol  the  water  is  that  this  was 
tlie  Natiim  upon  whieii  the  whole  world  depended  to 
hold  the  scales  of  justice  even.  If  we  fail  them,  God 
lielp  the  world  I  Tiien  liespair  will  ensue.  Despair  is 
just  at  the  tioor  itn  tiiat  side  of  the  water  now.  Men 
do  not  htspe  in  hiuropc  as  they  hope  in  .\merica.  They 
hope  tremhlin^ly.  i  hey  hope  fearfully.  They  ilo  not 
liope  with  contiiience  umi  sell-reliance  as  we  do  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  lAcrywherc  in  hiuropc  there  is  that 
poison  t)f  liisoriler  aiivi  distrust,  utnl  shall  we  take  away 
from  this  unsteady  world  tlie  only  tiling  that  reassures 
it?  If  we  do,  then  where  is  the  boasted  independence 
of  America?  .\re  we  indeed  indepemlent  in  our  life 
of  the  rest  of  the  work!?  'Fhen  why  did  we  go  into 
the  war?  (Jermany  liad  not  dirccteil  her  cftdrts  imme- 
iliately  against  us.  We  went  in  because  we  were  part¬ 
ners  with  nuinkirul  to  see  that  an  iniquity  was  not  prac¬ 
ticed  upon  it.  You  know  how  we  regard  the  men  who 
fought  the  Civil  War.  rhey  did  the  greatest  thing  that 
was  to  he  done  in  tlieir  day.  Now,  these  hoys  here, 
and  the  others  like  them,  have  lione  the  greatest  thing 
that  it  was  possible  to  <lo  in  our  day.  .\s  their  fathers 
saved  the  Union,  they  savcii  the  world,  and  we  sit  and 
liebute  whether  we  will  keep  true  and  finish  the  job  or 
not!  My  friends,  that  debate  cannot  last  one  minute 
longer  than  the  moment  when  this  country  realizes  what 
it  means.  It  means  that,  having  sent  these  men  to  risk 
their  lives  and  having  sent  some,  whose  mother's  hearts 
can  count,  to  die  in  IVancc,  in  oriler  to  redeem  the 
world,  we,  in  cool  debate,  in  distant  assemblies,  say  we 
will  not  consent  that  tiie  world  should  reap  the  fruit  ol 
their  victory!  Nothing  less  than  that  hangs  in  the  bal¬ 
ance.  I  am  ready  to  light  from  now  until  all  the  fight 
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has  been  taken  out  of  me  by  death  to  redeem  the  faith 
and  promises  of  the  United  States. 

I  leave  the  verdict  with  you,  and  I  beg,  my  Republi¬ 
can  fellow  citizens,  that  you  will  not  allow  yourselves 
for  one  moment,  as  I  do  not  allow  myself  for  one  mo¬ 
ment,  as  God  knows  my  conscience,  to  think  of  1920 
when  thinking  about  the  redemption  of  the  world.  I 
beg  that  you  will  cut  that  “but”  out  of  your  sentences, 
and  that  you  will  stand  up,  as  you  are  entitled  to  stand 
up  by  the  history  of  your  party,  and  say,  “I  am  a  Repub¬ 
lican  and  therefore  I  am  for  the  League  of  Nations.” 
I  do  not  admit  the  indictment  wdiich  has  been  brought 
against  the  Democratic  party,  but  I  do  admit  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  history  of  the  Republican  party;  I  do  admit 
that  it  has  been  the  creator  of  great  constructive  poli¬ 
cies,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  lose  the  prestige 
which  it  has  earned  by  such  policies.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  have  any  man  feel  that  there  w'as  any  embar¬ 
rassment  in  supporting  a  great  world  policy  because  he 
belonged  to  a  great  constructive  party,  and  that  party  a 
party  of  America — the  constructive  force  in  the  world, 
the  people  who  have  done  the  most  advanced  thinking 
in  the  world,  and  the  people  who,  God  helping  them, 
will  lead  and  save  the  world. 

At  SxADifM,  Tacoma,  Wash.,  September  13,  1919. 

Mv  FRIENDS  AND  FELLOW  t'lTlZENS: 

It  is  very  delightful  to  find  myself  in  this  beautiful 
spot  and  very  thrilling  to  find  myself  surrounded  by  so 
great  a  company  of  my  fellow  citizens.  I  cannot  in 
these  circumstances  make  you  a  speech,  but  I  can  say 
something  from  my  heart.  I  can  say  that  I  am  pro¬ 
foundly  glad  to  see  you  and  profoundly  touched  by  a 
welcome  like  this.  I  want  to  express  my  particular 
interest  in  this  charming  circle  of  school  children,  be¬ 
cause  one  of  the  thoughts  that  has  been  most  in  my 
mind  recently  is  that  we  are  making  decisions  now  which 
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will  mean  more  to  the  ciukiren  than  they  mean  to  us  and 
tliut  as  we  care  fttr  the  future  generations  we  will  be 
careful  to  make  the  right  decisions  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  rnited  States  as  one  of  the  factors  in  the  peace  of 
the  workl.  I  give  you  my  most  cordial  greeting  and  my 
most  profound  thanks  for  this  generous  welcome. 

At  Armory.  ’r.woMA,  Wash.,  Skptkmbkr  13,  1919. 

Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Chairman,  voi  r  hxc  ki.lkncy,  my 

l  ETl.OW  fOt'NTRVMEN  ; 

It  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  f  find  myself  in 
y<nir  presence.  I  have  long  wantd  to  get  away  from 
Washington  and  come  into  contact  with  the  great  body 
of  my  fellow  citizens,  because  I  feel,  us  I  am  sure  you 
feel,  that  we  have  reached  one  of  the  most  critical  peri¬ 
ods  in  the  history  of  the  I’nitcd  States.  'I'hc  shadow  of 
the  war  is  mit  yet  lifted  from  us,  my  fellow  country¬ 
men,  aiul  we  liave  Just  come  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
valley  of  «leath.  I  thought  that  it  might  be  useful  if 
this  morning  I  reminded  you  of  a  few  things,  lest  we 
forget.  It  is  so  easy,  with  the  strong  tides  of  our  life, 
to  be  swept  away  from  one  situation  into  another  and 
to  forget  the  real  depths  of  meaning  which  lie  under¬ 
neath  the  things  that  we  arc  merely  touching  the  sur¬ 
face  of.  'rhcrcforc  I  thought  it  would  not  be  imperti¬ 
nent  on  my  part  if  I  asked  permission  to  read  you  the 
concluding  passage  of  the  atldress  in  which  I  requested 
tlie  (iovernment  of  the  United  States  to  accept  Ger¬ 
many’s  challenge  of  war ; 

“We  shall  light,”  I  said,  “for  the  things  which  we 
have  always  carried  nearest  our  hearts,  for  democracy, 
for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to  have 
a  voice  in  their  own  governments,  for  the  rights  and  lib¬ 
erties  of  small  nations,  for  a  universal  dominion  of  right 
by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  will  bring  peace  and 
safety  to  all  nations  and  make  the  world  itself  at  last 
free.  To  such  a  task  we  can  dedicate  our  lives  and 
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our  fortunes,  everything  that  we  are  and  everything  that 
we  have,  with  the  pride  of  those  who  know’  that  the 
day  has  come  w’hen  America  is  privileged  to  spend  her 
blood  and  her  might  for  the  principles  that  gave  her 
birth  and  the  happiness  and  the  peace  which  we  have 
treasured.  God  helping  her,  she  can  do  no  other.” 

That  is  the  program  we  started  out  on.  That  is  the 
program  which  all  America  adopted  without  respect  of 
party,  and  shall  we  now  hesitate  to  carry  it  out?  Shall 
we  now  falter  at  the  very  critical  moment  when  w'e  are 
finally  to  write  our  name  to  the  standing  pledge  which 
we  then  took?  I  want  to  remind  you,  my  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  that  many  other  nations  were  put  under  a  deeper 
temptation  than  w’e.  It  would  have  been  possible  for 
little  Belgium  at  any  time  to  make  terms  with  the  enemy. 
Belgium  was  not  prepared  to  resist.  Belgium  knew  that 
resistance  was  useless.  Belgium  knew  that  she  could  get 
any  term  of  advantage  from  Germany  she  pleased,  if 
she  would  only  submit,  and  at  the  cost  of  everything 
that  she  had  Belgium  did  nothing  less  than  underwrite 
civilization.  1  do  not  know  anywhere  in  history  a  more 
inspiring  fact  than  that.  I  have  seen  the  fields  of  Bel¬ 
gium.  I  have  seen  great  spaces  swept  of  cities  and 
towns  as  clean  as  if  there  had  never  been  anything  there 
except  piles  of  stone;  and,  farther  in,  in  that  beautiful 
country,  the  factories  are  standing,  the  houses  there, 
but  everything  that  could  be  useful  taken  out  of  the 
factories;  the  machinery  taken  out  and  shipped  to  Ger¬ 
many,  because  Germany  feared  the  competition  of  the 
skillful  Belgians,  and  where  it  was  too  bulky  to  take 
away  it  was  destroyed  under  the  direction  of  experts — 
not  broken  to  pieces,  but  the  very  part  that  made  it 
impossible  to  use  it  without  absolutely  destroyed.  I 
have  been  over  great  plants  there  that  seemed  to  the  eye 
to  have  much  of  the  substantial  machinery  left,  but  ex¬ 
perts  showed  me  that  it  could  never  work  again.  Bel¬ 
gium  lies  prostrated  because  she  fulfilled  her  pledge  to 
civilization.  Italy  coaid  have  had  her  terms  with  Aus- 
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tria  at  almost  any  period  of  tlie  war,  particularly  just 
before  she  made  her  final  stand  at  the  Piavc  River, 
but  she  would  not  compound  witli  the  enemy.  She,  too’ 
had  underwritten  civilization.  Arul,  my  friends,  tliis 
passage  that  I  have  read  you,  which  the 'whole  country 
accepted  as  its  pledge,  is  an  underwriting  of  civilization. 

In  order  to  let  you  remember  what  the  thing  cost,  just 
let  me  read  you  a  few  figures.  If  I  did  not  iiave  them 
on  official  authority  I  would  tleem  them  incredible. 
Here  is  what  the  war  cost.  These  figures  do  not  include 
what  the  different  powers  loaned  each  other;  they  are 
direct  war  costs : 

It  cost  Great  Britain  and  her  dominions  .'^38,000,000,- 
000:  France,  .'};26,(joo,ooo,oo(>:  the  I'nited  States, 
$22,000,000,000;  Russia,  $18,000,000,0(^0;  Italy,  $13,! 
000,000,000;  a  total,  including  Japan,  Belgium,  anil 
other  countries,  of  $123,000,000,000.  It  cost  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Powers:  Germany,  $39,000,000,000:  .Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  $21,000,000,000;  'I’urkey  and  Bulgaria,  .$3,000,- 
000,000;  a  total  of  $63,ooo,<k>o,ooo.  .A  grand  total  of 
direct  war  costs  of  $186,000,000,000 — an  incredible 
sum— to  save  civilization.  Now,  the  ciuestion  is.  Are 
we  going  to  keep  it  saved?  'Fhe  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  were  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000  an  hour, 
including  the  night  time,  for  two  years. 

Fhe  battle  deaths  and  this  is  the  cost  that  touches 
our  hearts— were:  Russia,  1,700,000:  Germany,  1,600,- 
000;  France,  1,380,000;  Great  Britain,  900,000:  Au.s- 
tria,  800,000;  Italy,  364,000;  the  United  States,  50,300 
dead.  A  total  for  all  belligerents  of  7,450,200  men 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle!  Seven  and  a  half  million! 
The  totals  for  the  wounded  are  not  obtainable  at  pres¬ 
ent,  but  the  number  of  torn  and  wounded  for  the  I  Tited 
States  Army  was  230,000,  excluding,  of  course,  those 
who  were  killed.  The  total  of  all  battle  deaths  in  all 
the  wars  of  the  world  from  the  year  1793  to  1914  was 
something  under  6,000,000:  in  all  the  wars  of  the  world 
for  more  than  100  years  fewer  men  died  than  have  been 
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killed  upon  tlie  field  of  battle  in  the  last  five  years. 
These  are  terrible  facts,  my  fellow  citizens,  and  we 
ought  never  to  forget  them.  We  went  into  this  war  to 
do  a  thing  that  was  fundamental  for  the  world,  and  what 
I  have  come  out  upon  this  journey  for  is  to  ascertain 
whether  the  country  has  forgotten  it  or  not.  I  have 
found  out  already.  The  country  has  not  forgotten,  and 
it  never  will  permit  any  man  who  stands  in  the  way  of 
the  fulfillment  of  these  great  pledges  ever  to  forget  the 
sorrowful  day  when  he  made  the  attempt. 

I  read  you  these  figures  in  order  to  emphasize  and 
set  in  a  higher  light,  if  I  may,  the  substitute  which  is 
offered  to  us,  the  substitute  for  war,  the  substitute  for 
turmoil,  the  substitute  for  sorrow  and  despair.  That 
substitute  is  offered  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  America  alone  cannot  underwrite  civilization. 
411  the  great  free  peoples  of  the  world  must  underwrite 
it,  and  only  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  can  join  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  membership  is  open  only  to 
self-governing  nations.  Germany  is  for  the  present  ex¬ 
cluded,  because  she  must  prove  that  she  is  self-govern¬ 
ing:  she  must  prove  that  she  has  changed  the  processes 
of  her  constitution  and  the  purposes  of  her  policy;  but 
when  she  has  proved  these  things  she  can  become  one  of 
the  partners  in  guaranteeing  that  civilization  shall  not 
suffer  again  the  intolerable  thing  she  attempted.  It  is 
not  only  a  union  of  free  peoples  to  guarantee  civiliza¬ 
tion;  it  is  something  more  than  that.  It  is  a  League  of 
Nations  to  advance  civilization  by  substituting  some¬ 
thing  that  will  make  the  improvement  of  civilization 
possible. 

I  call  you  to  witness,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  our  pres¬ 
ent  civilization  is  not  satisfactory.  It  is  an  industrial 
civilization,  and  at  the  heart  of  it  is  an  antagonism 
between  those  who  labor  with  their  hands  and  those  who 
direct  labor.  You  cannot  compose  those  differences  in 
the  midst  of  war,  and  you  cannot  advance  civilization 
unless  you  have  a  peace  of  which  you  make  the  peaceful 
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atui  iu-aliiig  use  <»f  briii|ring  these  elements  of  civiliza 
turn  together  int(.  a  common  partnership,  in  which  every 
man  will  have  the  same  interest  in  the  work  of  his  com¬ 
munity  that  those  liavc  who  ilirect  the  work  of  the 
c<>mmunity.  We  have  got  to  have  leisure  and  freedom 
of  mimi  to  settle  these  things.  This  was  a  war  against 
autocracy:  and  if  you  have  disorder,  if  you  have  dis- 
quieteti  populations,  if  you  have  insurgent  elements  in 
youj  population,  you  are  going  to  have  autocracy,  be¬ 
cause  the  strongest  is  going  to  seize  the  power,  as  it  has 
seized  it  in  Russia.  1  want  to  declare  that  I  am  an 
enemy  of  the  nilership  of  any  minority,  however  consti¬ 
tuted.  Minorities  have  often  been  right  and  majorities 
wrong,  hut  minorities  tease  to  be  right  when  they  use 
the  wrong  means  to  tnake  their  opinions  prevail.  We 

must  have  {icaeefu!  means;  we  must  have  discussion _ 

we  must  have  frank  discussion,  we  must  htive  friendly 
diseusiiion — and  those  are  tlie  very  things  that  are 
offered  to  us  am<*ng  the  nations  of  the  world  by  the 
Covenant  of  the  l.eague  of  Nations. 

I  cannot  too  often  remind  my  fellow  citizens  of  what 
tile  real  heart  ami  center  <»f  that  Covenant  is.  It  lies 
in  the  precisions  by  which  every  member  of  the  League 
— and,  mind  you,  that  means  every  great  nation  in  the 
world,  escept,  for  the  time  being,  Ciermany— -solemnly 
engages  never  to  go  to  war  without  first  having  either 
submitted  the  subject  to  arbitration — in  which  case  it 
agrees  to  abide  absolutely  by  the  verdict — or  submitted 
it  for  discussion  to  the  council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
laying  all  the  documents,  all  the  facts,  before  that  coun¬ 
cil;  consenting  that  the  council  shall  publish  all  the  facts, 
so  at  to  take  the  world  int<»  its  confidence  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  correct  judgment  concerning  it;  it  agrees  that 
it  will  allow  six  monrijs  for  the  deliberation  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  upon  the  facts,  and  that,  after  those  deliberations 
are  concluded,  if  the  advice  of  the  council  is  not  accept¬ 
able,  it  will  still  not  go  to  war  for  three  months  after 
the  rendering  of  that  opinion.  In  other  words,  we  have 
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the  pledge  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  that  they  will 
sit  down  and  talk  everything  over  that  is  apt  to  make 
trouble  amongst  them,  and  that  they  will  talk  it  over  in 
public,  so  that  the  whole  illuminating  process  of  public 
knowledge  and  public  discussion  may  penetrate  every 
part  of  the  conference.  I  believe,  for  my  part,  that  that 
is  a  99  per  cent  insurance  against  war.  I  take  it  you 
want  some  insurance  against  war  rather  than  none,  and 
if  it  is  not  99  per  cent,  I  dare  say  you  would  like  10  per 
cent.  You  would  like  some  insurance  rather  than  none 
at  all,  and  the  experience  of  tlie  world  demonstrates 
that  this  is  an  almost  complete  insurance. 

My  fellow  citizens,  imagine  what  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  if  there  had  been  a  league  of  nations  in  1914. 
What  did  happen  was  this:  Some  time  after  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Austria  had  been  assassinated  in  Serbia,  after 
the  world  had  begun  to  forget  even  so  tragical  an  inci¬ 
dent,  the  Austrian  (lovernment  was  prompted  by  the 
Government  at  Berlin  to  make  that  the  occasion  for  war. 
Their  thought  was,  “We  are  ready.  The  others  are  not. 
Before  they  can  mobilize,  before  they  can  bring  this 
matter  even  untler  discussion,  we  will  be  at  their  gates. 
Belgium  cannot  resist.  We  have  promised,  solemnly 
promised,  not  to  cross  her  territories,  but  promises  are 
scraps  of  paper.  We  will  get  across  her  territories  into 
France  before  France  can  mobilize.  We  will  make  that 
assassination  a  pretext."  They  therefore  made  uncon¬ 
scionable  demands  of  Serbia,  and,  notwitlistanding  the 
fact  that  Serbia,  with  her  sense  of  helplessness,  practi¬ 
cally  yielded  to  all  those  demands,  they  would  not  even 
tell  the  world  that  she  had  yielded;  they  went  on  with 
the  war.  In  the  meantime  every  foreign  office  was  tele¬ 
graphing  to  its  representative  at  Berlin,  begging  that 
there  might  be  an  international  conference  to  see  if  a 
settlement  could  n(»t  be  effected,  and  Germany  did  not 
dare  sit  down  in  conference.  It  is  the  common  judgment 
of  every  statesman  I  met  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
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that  it  this  tltiisg  !uid  been  delayed  and  discussed,  not 
six  months,  hut  six  days,  it  never  could  have  happened. 

Here  we  liave  all  the  (iovernments  of  the  xvorld 
uj'reein}'  to  discuss  anything  tliat  is  likely  to  bring  about 
war.  because,  after  that  famous  Article  X  there  is  an 
Article  X I— there  are  twenty-six  articles  altogether, 
altltougli  you  are  not  told  about  any  of  them  except 
.\rticle  X-- and  Article  XI  says  that  it  shall  be  the 
frienilly  right  of  atty  ntenther  of  tiie  League, big  or  little, 
to  bring  to  the  uttetjtion  of  the  I.eaguc — and,  therefore, 
to  the  attention  of  the  world — anything,  anywhere, 
wfiieh  is  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of  tlic  world  or  to 
,i!sturh  the  good  imderstanditig  between  nations  upon 
which  tlie  peace  of  tfie  world  depends.  Wlicrcver  there 
are  oppressed  nations,  wherever  tiierc  are  suffering  pop¬ 
ulations.  wherever  there  is  a  simddering  flame,  the  trou¬ 
ble  can  he  micovered  ami  brought  to  the  bar  of  mankind, 
ami  the  whtde  inlluenee  of  public  opinion  the  world  over 
will  he  brought  to  hear  upon  it.  It  is  the  greatest  process 
of  ititcrnational  coriferenee  ami  of  international  discus¬ 
sion  c\er  conceiveii,  and  that  is  what  wc  arc  trying  to 
substitute  for  war.  That  is  what  wc  must  substitute  for 
wii  r. 

Tlirn.  not  in  imtttcdiatc  connection  with  the  League 
<tf  Nations  Covenant  hut  in  a  later  part  of  the  treaty, 
there  is  what  i  have  ventureii  to  call  the  Mugna  Charta 
of  labor.  There  is  the  pia»vision  for  the  constant  regu¬ 
lar  international  <liseussi«»n  i»f  labor  problems,  no  matter 
where  they  arise  itt  the  world.  h»r  the  purpose  of  lifting 
the  whole  level  of  labor  comliti<jns;  for  the  purpose  of 
safeguarding  the  health  td  women  ami  of  children,  for 
the  sake  of  bringing  about  those  international  comities 
with  regard  tt»  lahi>r  upon  which  the  happiness  ot  man- 
kiml  so  much  depemk.  There  is  a  heart  in  the  midst 
of  the  treaty.  It  is  not  only  inaile  hy  prudent  men  but 
it  is  made  by  men  with  liearts  under  their  jackets.  I 
have  seen  the  light  of  this  thing  in  the  eyes  of  some  men 
w!i<*m  the  worlil  deeiueil  cynical.  1  have  seen  men  over 
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there,  whose  emotions  are  not  often  touclied,  with  suf¬ 
fused  eyes  when  they  spoke  of  the  purposes  of  this  con¬ 
ference,  because  they  realized  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  statesmen  had  got  together,  not 
in  order  to  lay  plans  for  the  aggrandizement  of  govern¬ 
ments  but  in  order  to  lay  plans  for  the  liberation  of 
peoples ;  and  what  1  want  everybody  in  every  American 
audience  to  understand  is  this:  'Fhe  first  effective  im¬ 
pulse  toward  this  sort  of  thing  came  from  America,  and 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  came 
from  some  of  the  very  men  who  arc  now  opposing  its 
consummation.  I'hey  dreamed  the  dream  that  has  now 
been  realized.  I'hey  saw  the  vision  twenty,  twenty-five, 
thirty  years  ago  which  all  mankiiul  are  now  permitted 
to  sec.  It  is  of  particular  importance  to  remember,  my 
fellow  citizens,  at  this  moment  when  some  men  have 
dared  to  introduce  party  passion  into  this  question,  that 
some  of  the  leading  spirits,  perhaps  I  may  say  the  lead¬ 
ing  spirits,  in  the  conception  of  this  great  idea  were  the 
leading  figures  of  the  great  Republican  Party.  I  do  not 
like  to  mention  parties  in  this  discussion.  I  hope  that 
there  is  not  a  real  thoughtful,  conscientious  person  in 
the  United  States  who  will  determine  his  or  her  opinion 
about  this  matter  with  any  thought  that  there  is  an  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  year  1920.  And,  just  because  I  want  you  to 
realize  how  absolutely  nonpartisan  this  thing  is,  I  want 
you  to  forget,  if  you  please,  that  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  being  the  spokes¬ 
man  of  this  splendid  Nation  at  this  critical  period  in  her 
history,  but  I  was  her  spokesman,  not  my  own,  and 
when  I  advocated  the  things  that  are  in  this  League  of 
Nations  I  had  the  full  and  proud  consciousness  that  I 
was  only  expressing  the  best  thought  and  the  best  con¬ 
science  of  my  beloved  fellow  countrymen.  The  only 
things  that  I  have  any  special  personal  connection  with 
in  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  are  things  that  I 
was  careful  to  have  put  in  there  because  of  the  very 
considerations  which  arc  now  being  urged.  I  brought 
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the  first  draft  of  tiu-  Covenant  of  the  l.eaKuc  of  Nations 
over  to  this  country  in  Mard,  last.  1  tlien  held  a  con- 
feieiur  of  the  frankest  sort  with  the  foreign  Relations 
Conunittee  of  the  Senate.  They  made  a  number  of 
stipesiions  us  to  alterations  ami  additions.  I  then  took 
all  of  those  siigtiestions  hack  to  Paris,  and  every  one 
of  tiieim  without  exception,  was  embodied  in  the  Cove- 
nanL  I  had  one  or  two  hard  fij^hts  to  jr^t  them  in. 

are  told,  mv  fellow  dfi/ens— it  is  amazin’i-  that 
anybody  should  say  it—that  the  Covenant  does  not  sat- 
isfaetonly  reeo^ni/e  the  .Monroe  Doctrine.  It  says  in 
so  many  words  that  nothin-  in  that  Covenant  shall  be 
construed  as  mi[.airinu  the  validity  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine.  I  he  point  IS  tliat  up  to  that  conference  there  was 
nor  a  nation  in  the  world  that  could  be  induced  to  give 
ofhcjid  rccoi'iiition  to  the  .Mmiroc  Doctrine,  and  herein 
this  great  turn  of  the  tides  of  the  worhi  a!!  the  great 
nations  of  the  world  are  united  in  recognizing  the  Mon- 
roe  Doctrine.  ^  It  not  only  is  not  im|>aired,  but  it  has 
the  hacking  of  the  world.  .And  at  every  point  where 
suggestions  were  made  they  were  accepted;  and  the  sug¬ 
gestions  came  for  the  most  part  from  the  Republican 
.suit*  of  the  eommiftee.  I  say  tliat  because  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  interesteti,  my  fellow  eiti/ens,  to  have  you  realize 
that  there  is  no  jioiities  in  this  business,  except  that  pro¬ 
foundly  imjnirtant  polities,  the  politics  of  civilization.  I 
httve  the  honor  toMay  of  speaking  under  a  chairman 
I  iiluirrstafiii,  ih  a  iiiciiihcr  tit  the  Republican  party, 
md  every  fbaf  i  have  sjH^keri  at  im  this  trip,  so 

far  as  I  reiiieiiiher,  has  been  presiilctl  over  by  a  Republi- 
can.  I  am  .saying  these  things  merely  because  I  want 
to  leail  the  riot  act  to  anybody  wlut  tries  to  introduce 
politics. 


Some  very  interesting  things  happened  while  we  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguisheti  lawyers  in  the  Cnited  States,  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham,  of  New  p»rk,  who  was  the  Attorney  General  in 

Mr,  I  ait  s  Cabinet*  c;iinr  over  to  luirope,  I  am  told — 
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I  did  not  see  him  while  he  was  over  there — to  oppose 
the  things  tliat  he  understood  the  American  peace  com¬ 
mission  was  trying  to  accomplish,  and  what  happened 
to  Mr.  Wickersham?  He  was  absolutely  converted, 
above  all  things  else,  to  the  necessity  for  a  league  of 
nations  not  only,  but  for  this  League  of  Nations.  He 
came  back  to  the  United  States  and  has  ever  since,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  been  preaching  in  public  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  adoption  of  this  Covenant.  I  need  not  tell 
you  of  the  conspicuously  line  work  which  his  chief, 
Mr.  Taft,  has  been  doing  in  the  same  cause.  I  am  very 
proud,  my  fellow  citizens,  to  be  associated  with  these 
gentlemen.  I  am  very  proud  to  forget  party  lines, 
because  there  is  one  thing  that  is  so  much  greater  than 
being  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat  that  those  names 
ought  never  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with,  and  that 
is  being  an  American.  There  is  only  one  way  to  be  an 
American,  and  that  is  to  fulfill  the  pledges  that  we  gave 
the  world  at  our  birth,  that  we  hav^e  given  the  world  at 
every  turn  in  our  history,  and  that  we  have  just  now 
sealed  with  the  blood  of  some  of  our  best  young  men. 

Ah,  my  fellow  citizens,  do  not  forget  the  aching 
hearts  that  are  behind  discussions  like  this.  Do  not  for¬ 
get  the  forlorn  homes  from  which  those  boys  went  and 
to  which  they  never  came  back.  I  have  it  in  my  heart 
that  if  we  do  not  do  this  great  thing  now,  every  woman 
ought  to  weep  because  of  the  child  in  her  arms.  If  she 
has  a  boy  at  her  breast,  she  may  be  sure  that  when  he 
comes  to  manhood  this  terrible  task  will  have  to  be  done 
once  more.  Everywhere  we  go,  the  train  when  it  stops 
is  surrounded  with  little  children,  and  I  look  at  them 
almost  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  because  I  feel  my  mission 
is  to  save  them.  I'hesc  glad  youngsters  with  flags  in 
their  hands — I  pray  God  that  they  may  never  have  to 
carry  that  flag  upon  the  battlefield ! 

I'here  have  been,  if  I  may  make  a  slight  digression, 
some  very  amusing  incidents  on  this  journey.  At  Bill¬ 
ings  a  number  of  boys  were  chasing  the  train  as  it  pulled 
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slowly  out  with  flafjs  and  ycllinfjc  all  sorts  of  pleasant 
things  to  their  friend  “\V<KHly.'’  On  this  oeeasion  one 
youngster  in  his  enthusiasm  insisted  that  1  should  take 
his  flag  and  lie  handed  it  up  to  me.  The  boy  next  to 
him  did  not  have  a  flag  ami  he  looked  a  gmnl  deal  dis¬ 
concerted  for  a  moment,  hut  then  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  said,  *i  lere,  I  will  give  you  a  ilime.”  I 
would  like  to  heliete  that  that  dime  has  some  relation 
to  the  widow's  mite — others  gave  something;  he  gave 
all  that  he  had.  .\fter  all.  though  that  is  merely  a  pass¬ 
ing  incident,  it  is  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  this  country, 
my  fellow  citizens.  There  is  something  in  this  country 
that  is  not  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  There  is  a  confi¬ 
dent  looking  forward  to  better  times,  riiere  is  a  con¬ 
fidence  that  we  can  work  out  the  most  difficult  problems, 
'fhere  is  none  of  that  lieavy  leaden  discouragement 
that  rest.s  upon  some  other  countries.  1  lave  you  never 
crossed  the  sea  in  times  of  peace  and  noticed  the  immi¬ 
grants  who  were  going  back  to  visit  their  folks,  and 
then,  on  the  return  voyage,  the  immigrants  who  were 
coming  in  for  the  first  time — the  extraonlinary  con¬ 
trast  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  groups?  'I'lie  group 
going  out,  having  felt  the  atmosphere  of  .\mcriea,  their 
faces  bright,  a  sort  of  a  sense  of  initiative  about  it, 
having  been  freed  to  be  men  and  indiviiluals;  and  those 
coming  back,  bearing  all  sorts  of  queer  bundles,  looking 
a  bit  anxioiKs,  just  a  little  doubtful  of  the  hope  with 
which  they  arc  looking  forward  to  the  new  country. 
It  j,s  the  alchemy,  the  miracle  of  America,  and  it  is 
the  only  country  in  the  world,  so  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  where  that  miracle  is  wrought,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  knows  that.  'I'lie  rest  of  the  world  implores 
America’s  aid — not  her  material  aid;  they  are  not  look¬ 
ing  for  our  dollars;  they  arc  not  looking  for  our  guns. 
They  are  saying,  “Show'  us  the  road  that  led  you  out 
of  the  wilderness  and  made  you  great,  for  wc  are  seek¬ 
ing  that  road.”  Now  that  the  great  treaty  of  peace 
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has  established  the  opprcsseil  peoples  of  the  world  who 
were  affected  by  this  treaty  on  their  own  teriitoiw^j’jivcai 
them  their  own  freedom,  siven  them  command  of  their 
own  affairs,  they  are  lookinp;  to  America  to  show  them 
how  to  use  that  new  liberty  aiul  that  new  power. 

When  I  was  at  tliat  womlcriul  stadium  of  yours  a 
few  minutes  ago,  a  little  child,  a  little  girl  in  white, 
catne  aiul  presentctl  me  with  some  kind  of  a  paper — I 
have  not  had  time  to  read  it  yet — Irom  the  Poles.  I  dare 
say  that  it  is  of  the  sort  that  I  have  received  a  great 
many  of — just  an  expression  of  a  sort  of  childlike  and 
pitiful  thanks  that  America  assisted  to  free  Polaml. 
Polaiul  never  could  have  freed  herself.  We  not  only 
tore  Germany’s  hands  away  from  where  she  meant  to 
make  ravage  of  tlie  riglits  of  the  others,  hut  we  took 
those  old  peoples  who  had  been  under  her  power  bet  ore 
and  said,  “You  could  not  free  yourselves,  hut  we  hclie\e 
in  liberty.  Merc  is  your  own  laml  to  do  with  as  you 
please.”'  I  wish  that  some  of  the  men  who  are  opposing 
this  treaty  could  get  the  vision  in  their  hearts  of  all  it 
has  done.  It  has  liberated  great  populations.  It  has 
set  up  the  standaials  of  right  ami  of  liberty  ioi  the  fust 
time,  where  they  were  never  unfurled  hetorc,  ami  then 
has  placed  hack  of  them  this  splcnditl  power  of  the 
nations  combined.  For  without  the  League  of  Nations 
the  whole  thing  is  a  house  of  cards.  Just  a  breath  of 
power  will  blow  it  down.  Whereas  with  the  League  of 
Nations  it  is  as  strong  as  Gibraltar.  Let  them  catch 
tills  vision;  let  them  take  in  this  conception:  let  them 
take  counsel  of  weeping  mothers;  let  them  take  counsel 
of  bereaved  fathers  who  used  to  have  their  sons  at 
their  sides  and  are  now  alone;  let  them  take  counsel 
of  the  lonely  farms  where  there  used  to  be  a  boy  to 
help  the  old  man  and  now  he  cannot  even  get  a  hired 
man  to  help  him,  and  yet  he  is  trying  to  feed  the  world; 
let  them  realize  that  the  world  is  hungry,  that  the  world 
is  naked,  that  the  world  is  suffering,  and  that  none  of 
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tlu-HC  things  can  he  remedied  until  the  minds  of  men 
arc  reassured,  d'h.it  is  the  fundamental  fact,  my  fellow 
ciri/ens. 

ft  i  wanted  to  have  a  joint  debate  with  some  man 
who  wanted  to  put  our  part  in  this  luisiness  down  on 
the  lowest  possifile  level  of  how  much  money  wc  were 
Sioiiii^:  to  make  out  of  it,  I  could  silence  him  by  showing 
that  so  long  as  the  world  is  not  reassured  its  industries 
will  not  hegin  again, that  uidess  its  iiuiustries  begin  again 
there  will^  be  nothing  o>  pay  for  anything  with,  that 
unless  its  industries  begin  ag.tia  there  will  be  no  market 
fur  the  gotnis  of  America,  ami  tliat  we  will  have  to  rest 
content  with  our  domestic  markets  at  the  very  time 
vvlien  we  iuul  enlarged  our  enterprises  in  orticr  to  make 
peaceful  eomiuest  of  the  worlti.  The  very  processes  of 
war  have  driven  our  industries  to  a  point  of  expansion 
where  they  will  be  chilled  ami  ruineil  if  they  do  not 
presently  get  a  foreign  outlet.  Therefore,  on  the  low¬ 
est  h.isis.  you  have  got  to  guarantee  ami  umlerwrite 
eivili/ation  or  you  tiave  ruined  the  rnitetl  States.  But 
1  do  not  like  to  talk  about  tluit  side  of  it.  I  believ'c  in 
mv  heart  that  there  is  hardly  a  man  In  .'Xmerica,  if  you 
get  reullv  back  of  his  superficial  thoughts,  who  is  not 
man  enough  to  be  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  to  under¬ 
write  eivili/ation.  It  is  only  sacrifice  that  tells.  Don’t 
you  remettiber  vvliat  we  used  to  cry  iluring  the  Liberty 
loans,  "l.emi  until  it  hurts,  (iive  until  it  Inirts.”  Wlicn 
1  heard,  in  some  Western  Slates,  that  people  drew  their 
savitigs  out  of  hanks  that  were  giving  them  4  per  cent 
on  the  savings  atul  investevi  them  in  the  first  Liberty 
loan  that  was  to  yield  tliem  per  cent,  I  said  to 
tnyself.  "That  is  America."  They  were  helping  the 
(iovennnent  at  a  sacrifice.  They  were  not  thinking  of 
dollars,  riiey  were  tliinkitig  <d'  the  dignity  and  might 
ami  majesty  ami  destiny  of  tlie  United  States,  and  it 
is  only  that  visivm,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  will  ever  lift 
us  out  of  the  slough  it>  which  men  now  arc  wading. 
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It  is  a  pitiful  spectacle  that  the  great  bodies  of  our 
fellow  citizens  should  be  arrayed  against  each  other. 
One  of  the  most  startling  things  that  I  ever  realized 
was,  months  and  months  ago,  when  1  was  trying  to 
moderate  and  assist  in  settlitig  some  of  the  difficulties 
between  the  railroads  and  their  employees.  I  asked  tlie 
representatives  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  to  come  to 
the  Wliite  House,  and  I  asked  the  presidents  of  the 
great  railway  systems  to  come  to  the  White  I louse, 
and  I  found  that  each  side  had  a  profound  suspicion  of 
the  other,  that  the  railway  presidents  were  not  willing 
to  trust  what  their  men  said  and  the  men  were  not  will¬ 
ing  to  trust  what  the  railway  presidents  said.  When  I 
took  over  the  railroads  in  the  name  of  the  Government, 
I  said  to  a  group  of  fine-spirited  men,  a  group  of  rail¬ 
way  presidents,  who  were  trying  to  unify  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  railroads  for  the  purposes  of  tlie  war — 
I  said,  smilingly,  but  with  a  little  sadness,  ‘AVell,  at 
any  rate,  gentlemen,  these  men  will  trust  me,  and  tliey 
do  not  trust  you.”  I  did  not  say  it  with  pride;  I  said 
it  with  sorrow.  I  did  not  know  whether  I  could  justify 
their  trust  or  not,  but  I  did  know  that  I  was  willing 
to  talk  things  over  with  tliem  whenever  anything  was 
the  matter,  and  that  if  we  were  equally  intelligent  and 
equally  conscientious  we  could  get  togetlier  whenever 
anything  went  wrong.  I  could  not  help  suspecting  that 
this  distrust,  this  mutual  distrust,  was  the  wedge  that 
was  being  driven  Into  society,  and  society  cannot  live 
with  a  great  wedge  at  the  heart  of  it.  Society  cannot 
get  on  industrially  or  socially  with  any  such  wxdge 
driven  into  its  heart.  We  must  see  that  the  processes 
of  peace,  the  processes  of  discussion,  the  processes  of 
fairness,  the  processes  of  equity,  the  processes  of  sym¬ 
pathy  penetrate  all  our  affairs.  I  have  never  known 
anybody  who  had  a  good  cause  who  was  unwilling  to 
discuss  it  Whenever  I  find  a  man  standing  out  stiffly 
against  consulting  with  the  other  side,  I  know  his  case 
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is  hud.  The  only  uncoiuiuerahle  thing  in  the  world  is 
the  truth,  and  u  mutt  who  has  tlie  truth  on  his  side  need 
not  he  afraid  of  anyhody.  ^'ou  know  whut  witty  and 
elmjuent  i>hi  Dr.  l  >li\  er  Wendell  Molmes  once  said. 

1  le  suiii.  “Vou  needn't  fear  to  handle  the  truth  roughly; 
she  is  no  ii!\alid.’'  The  truth  is  the  most  robust  and 
indestructible  and  fonniduhle  thing  in  the  world.  There 
is  u  very  amusing  story  of  :t  distinguished  lawyer  at 
Churlestott.  .8.  C.,  of  u  very  much  older  generation  than 
tturs,  wlu»  was  followevl  out  of  the  court  one  day  after 
losing  u  ci\  il  suit  by  his  client,  who  abused  him.  He 
calleti  him  u  thief  and  a  liar  aiul  everytliing  that  was 
disagreeable,  ami  .Mr.  Peddigrew  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  him,  utttil  he  called  him  a  Federalist,  and 
then  lie  knocked  him  down.  .\  friend  said  to  him, 
"Why.  Mr.  Peddtgrevv:  why  ditl  you  knock  him  down 
for  th.it  1  ’I  hat  w.is  the  least  offensive  thing  he  said.” 
"Ves,  damn  him.”  Peddigrew  said,  “hut  it  was  the  only 
tnte  thing  he  ^aid.” 

Now,  the  nations  of  the  cvorld  have  declared  that 
they  are  not  afraid  of  the  truth;  that  they  are  willing 
to  have  all  their  attairs  tliat  are  likely  to  lead  to  interna¬ 
tional  complications  brought  into  the  open.  One  of  the 
tilings  that  this  treaty  incidentally  tl«>es  is  absolutely  to 
invalidate  ail  secret  treaties.  Fverything  is  to  be  open. 
J '.verytliing  is  to  be  upon  the  table  around  which  sit 
the  represetitatives  ot  all  tite  world,  to  be  looked  at 
from  the  point  of  view  ol  everybody — the  Asiatic,  the 
\frican,  the  ,\meriean.  the  Furopcan.  1'hat  is  the 
promise  of  the  future;  that  is  the  security  of  the  future. 
J  hope  that  no  attempts  will  he  made  to  qualify  or 
emhaiTuss  the  great  process  which  is  inevitable,  and  I 
contidently  pretiict  that  sonte  day  vve  shall  look  back 
witli  surfu-ise  upon  the  fact  that  men  in  .Xmerica,  above 
all  places,  slmiiUi  ever  have  hesitated  to  do  this  great 
thing. 

It  has  been  a  privilege,  tnv  fellow  citizens,  to  make 
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this  simple  presentation  of  a  great  theme  to  you,  and 
I  am  happy  in  carrying  away  with  me  recollections  of 
the  generous  response  you  have  made  to  a  plea  which 
I  can  only  characterize  as  a  plea  which  has  come  from 
the  heart  of  a  true  American. 

At  Hippoivrome,  Skatti.i^  Wash.,  September 

13,  1919. 

Mr.  Spanci.er,  LADIES  AND  <;enti.emen: 

It  was  agreetl  tliat  1  should  make  no  addiess  on 
this  occasion,  ami  I  am  not  going  to  inflict  upon  you  ;my- 
thing  that  can  bear  so  dignified  a  name;  but  \yhen  Mr. 
Spangler  asked  me  if  I  wouUl  extend  a  word  ot  greeting 
to  you  I  at  once  thought  of  the  wonderful  greeting  that 
you  and  your  fellow  citizens  have  extended  to  me,  vine 
it  would  indeed  be  ungracious  if  I  did  not  say  how  much 
1  have  appreciated  your  w'elcome  and  how  dehghttul  it 
is  to  be  associated  with  you  even  for  a  few  hours  m  this 
great  city  of  Seattle. 

1  have  been  in  Seattle  before,  when  1  attracted  less 
attention.  I  admired  the  city  then,  as  I  admire  it  still, 
and  I  could  see  it  better  then  than  I  liave  seen  it  to-day. 
To-day  I  had  too  much  of  an  escort  to  be  really  able  to 
see  the  new  features  of  the  city  with  which  I  was  not 
familiar.  I  was  reminded  of  some  of  our  experiences  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  when  we  had  to  be  careful 
not  to  let  anybody  know  we  were  coming  to  a  particular 
place  for  fear  we  would  be  escorted  by  so  many  persons 
that  we  would  not  see  the  place;  and  1  have  found  m 
Washington  that  I  am  not  to  see  the  interesting  things 
in  Washington  until  my  term  is  over,  because  all  the 
officials  in  public  buildings  feel  it  necessary  to  escort 
me  all  over  the  buildings,  and  I  either  see  the  things  tmit 
I  did  not  care  to  see,  because  they  insist  upon  it,  or  i 

see  nothing.  ...  i 

But,  jesting  aside,  my  fellow  citi7.ens,  it  was  very  e 
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lightfu!  to  src  so  manv  t’rifiuily  faces  on  tliesc  beautiful 
sfreets.  What  1  liketi  about  it  was  not  so  much  the 
cheers  as  the  facial  evpressions  that  accompanied  the 
cheers,  'i'hev  made  me  feel  really  welcome,  and  1 
Diuld  only  faiHv  anti  hojie  that  it  was  the  reflection 
in  their  faces  of  the  \\a\  1  felt  toward  them.  I  sup¬ 
pose  tliat  a  man  in  public  life  must  renew  himself  con¬ 
stantly  by  tlirect  n  tin  act  with  his  fellow  citizens,  get 
the  fee!  of  the  great  pitwer  of  opinion  and  of  sentiment 
in  this  country,  and  nothing  else  heartened  me  so  much 
as  1  ha\c  crossed  the  continent  as  to  fee!  the  uniformity 
of  impulse  ami  sentiment  frotn  one  ocean  to  the  other. 
Ttiere  is  no  essential  division  in  the  tliought  or  purpose 
t*f  the  .\meriean  people,  aiti!  the  interesting  thing  to 
me  is  their  steadiness.  N’o  amount  of  ilebatc  will  set 
them  lift  their  h.thuiee  in  their  thinking,  because  their 
thinking  is  based  upon  fundamental  impulses  of  right, 
am!  wiiat  thev  want  to  know  is  not  the  difficulties,  but 
the  duties  ahead  ot  tliein,  am!  if  you  point  the  duties 
out^  to  tliem  they  have  a  contem[Jt  for  the  difficulties. 
It  is  that  consciousness  which  1  have  so  often  gained 
in  mining  from  one  part  of  this  beloved  country  to 
another  that  makes  me  so  pmfoundK  proud  to  he  an 
,\merivan.  It  was  not,  imiced,  my  choice  to  be  an 
Anierivun.  heiause  I  was  horn  here,  ami  I  suppose  that 
i  cannot  ascribe  anv  cretiit  to  myself  for  being  an 
.\tJierican:  hut  1  do  claim  the  profoundest  pleasure  in 
sharing  the  sentiments  aiul  in  having  had  the  privilege 
tor  a  lew  short  years  of  trying  to  express  the  sentiments 
of  this  free  .Nation,  to  which  all  the  world  looks  for 
inspiration  and  leadership. 

I'hat  is  the  dominating  thought  that  I  have.  I  will 
not  say  the  dominating  thought:  it  is  the  controlling 
knowledge  that  I  have,  for  i  learned  to  know  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  that  all  the  world  was  looking 
to  us  for  inspiration  and  leadership,  and  we  will  not 
deny  it  to  them. 
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At  Arena,  Seattle,  Wash.,  September  13,  1919. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  fellow  countrymen: 

I  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  have  the  occasion  to  stand 
before  this  great  audience  and  expound  some  part  of 
the  great  question  that  is  now  holding  the  attention 
of  America  and  the  attention  of  the  world.  I  was  led  to 
an  unpleasant  consciousness  to-day  of  the  way  in  which 
the  debate  that  is  going  on  in  America  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  world.  I  read  in  to-day’s  papers 
the  comments  of  one  of  the  men  who  were  recently 
connected  with  the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany. 
He  said  that  some  aspects  of  this  debate  seemed  to  him 
like  the  red  that  precedes  a  great  dawn.  He  saw 
in  it  the  rise  of  a  certain  renewed  sympathy  with  Ger¬ 
many.  He  saw  in  it  an  opportunity  to  separate  Amer¬ 
ica  from  the  Governments  and  peoples  with  whom  she 
had  been  associated  in  the  war  against  German  aggres¬ 
sion.  And  all  over  this  country,  my  fellow  citizens,  it 
is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  those  w'ho 
were  the  partisans  of  Germany  are  the  ones  who  are 
principally  pleased  by  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  debate 
that  is  now  going  on.  The  world  outside  of  America 
is  asking  itself  the  question,  “Is  America  going  to 
stand  by  us  now,  or  is  it  at  this  moment  of  final  crisis 
going  to  draw  apart  and  desert  us?”  I  can  answer 
that  question  here  and  now.  It  is  not  going  to  draw 
apart  and  it  is  not  going  to  desert  the  nations  of  the 
world.  America  responds  to  nothing  so  quickly  or 
unanimously  as  a  great  moral  challenge.  It  is  much 
more  ready  to  carry  through  what  now  lies  before  it 
than  it  was  even  to  carry  through  w'hat  was  before  it 
wlien  we  took  up  arms  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the 
world.  America  is  unaccustomed  to  military  tasks,  but 
America  is  accustomed  to  fulfilling  its  pledges  and 
following  its  visions.  The  only  thing  that  causes  me 
uneasiness,  my  fellow  countrymen,  is  not  the  ultimate 
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outcome,  hut  the  impressions  that  may  he  created  in 
the  meantime  hy  the  perfdexed  delay,  'i'lie  rest  of  tlie 
world  believed  absolutely  in  Arnerie:!  and  was  ready 
to  follow  it  anywhere,  and  it  is  now  a  little  chilled.  It 
now  asks,  “Is  America  hesitatin^j;  to  lead?  We  are 
ready  to  give  ourselves  to  her  leadership.  Why  will 
she  not  accept  the  gift?” 

My  fellow  citizens,  I  think  that  it  is  my  duty,  as  I 
go  about  the  ct>untry,  not  to  make  speeches  in  the 
orditiary  acceptance  of  that  word,  not  to  a|>peal  either 
to  the  imagination  or  to  the  emotion  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  hut  to  uiukrtake  everywhere  wliat  I  want  to 
undertake  to-night,  and  I  must  ask  you  tt>  he  patient 
while  I  utulertake  it.  I  want  to  analyze  for  you  what 
it  is  that  it  is  proposed  we  should  do.  (leneralities  will 
m»t  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  this  great  question.  It 
is  not  enough  to  speak  of  the  general  purposes  of  the 
peace.  I  w-ant  you  to  realize  just  what  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  means.  I  lind  that  every¬ 
where  I  go  it  is  desirable  that  I  should  ihvell  upon 
this  great  theme,  because  in  so  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  men  arc  drawing  attenti<tn  to  little  details  in  a 
way  that  destroys  the  whole  persjH'ctive  of  the  great 
plan^  in  a  way  that  concentrates  attention  upon  certain 
particulars  which  arc  inciilental  and  not  central.  I 
am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  reading  you  a  list 
of  the  things  which  the  nations  adhering  to  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League  of  Nations  undertake.  I  want 
tr>  say  hy  way  of  preface  that  k  seems  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  it  will  seem  to  you.  not  only  an  extraordinarily 
impressive  list,  hut  a  list  which  was  never  proposed 
for  the  c<»unsels  of  the  world  before. 

In  tfie  first  place,  every  nation  that  joins  the  League, 
and  that  in  prospect  means  every  great  fighting  nation 
in  the  world,  agrees  to  submit  all  controversies  which 
are  likely  to  lead  to  war  either  to  .arbitration  or  to 
thorough  discussion  bv  an  authoritative  body,  the 
council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  These  great  nations, 
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all  the  most  ambitious  nations  in  the  world  except 
Germany,  all  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  weak  ones — all  the  nations  that  we  have 
supposed  had  imperialistic  designs — say  that  they  will 
do  either  one  or  other  of  two  things  in  case  a  con¬ 
troversy  arises  which  cannot  be  settled  by  ordinary 
diplomatic  correspondence:  They  will  either  frankly 
submit  it  to  arbitration  and  absolutely  abide  by  the 
arbitral  verdict  or  they  will  submit  all  the  facts,  all 
the  documents,  to  the  council  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
will  give  the  council  six  months  in  which  to  discuss  the 
whole  matter  and  leave  to  publish  the  whole  matter, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  six  months  will  still  refrain  for 
three  months  more  from  going  to  war,  whether  they 
like  the  opinion  of  the  council  or  not.  In  other  words, 
they  agree  to  do  a  thing  which  would  have  made  the 
recent  war  with  Germany  absolutely  impossible.  If 
there  had  been  a  League  of  Nations  in  1914,  whether 
Germany  belonged  to  it  or  not,  Germany  never  would 
have  dared  to  attempt  the  aggression  which  she  did 
attempt,  because  she  would  have  been  called  to  the  bar 
of  the  opinion  of  mankind  and  would  have  known  that 
il  she  did  not  satisfy  that  opinion  mankind  would 
unite  against  her.  You  had  only  to  expose  the  German 
case  to  public  discussion  and  make  it  certain  that  the 
German  case  would  fall,  Germany  not  dare  attempt  to 
act  upon  it.  it  was  tfie  universal  opinion  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  w'hen  I  was  over  there  that  if  Ger¬ 
many  had  thought  that  England  would  be  added  to 
France  and  Russia  she  never  would  have  gone  in, 
and  if  she  had  dreamed  that  America  would  throw 
her  mighty  weight  into  the  scale  it  would  have  been 
inconceivable.  The  only  thing  that  reassured  the  de¬ 
luded  German  people  after  we  entered  the  war  was  the 
lying  statement  of  her  public  men  that  we  could  not 
get  our  troops  across  the  sea,  because  Germany  knew  if 
America  got  within  striking  distance  the  story  was  done. 
Here  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  except  Germany, 
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for  the  time  at  any  rate,  ^is-e  notice  that  they 

wiil  unite  against  anv  nation  that  has  a  bad  ease,  and 
tiu-y  agree  that  iti  their  own  case  they  will  submit  to 
prolongcii  discussion. 

I'here  is  nothing  .so  chilling  as  discussion  to  a  hot 
temper.  If  you  are  fighting  ntad  and  yet  I  can  induce 
you  to  talk  it  over  for  half  an  hour,  you  will  not  be 
fighting  mad  at  the  end  of  the  half  hour.  I  knew  a 
very  wise  schoolmaster  in  North  Carolina  who  said 
that  if  any  boy  in  that  school  fought  another,  except 
acconiing  tit  litc  rules,  he  w(ndd  he  expelled.  'There 
would  not  he  any  great  investigation;  the  fact  that  he 
had  fought  would  be  enough;  he  would  go  home;  but 
if  lie  was  so  mad  that  he  liad  to  fight,  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  come  ti*  the  head  master  and  tell  him  that  he 
wanted  ttt  fight.  Tlie  luuui  master  would  arrange  the 
ring,  wiiuld  see  that  the  fight  was  conducted  according 
to  tiie  Marquis  of  Queensberry  rules,  that  an  umpire 
and  a  referee  were  appointcil,  and  that  the  thing  svas 
fought  to  a  finisli.  I’iie  c«)nset)uence  was  that  there 
were  nt>  fights  in  that  school.  'Flic  whole  arrangement 
was  too  cold-hlooded.  By  tiie  time  all  the  arrangements 
hat!  been  made  ail  the  fighting  audacity  had  gone  out 
<d'  the  c(tt»testants,  ‘riuit  little  thing  illustrates  a  great 
thing.  Discussitm  is  destructive  when  wrong  is  in- 
tendcii;  and  all  tlie  nations  of  the  world  agree  to  put 
their  case  before  the  judgmettt  of  mankind.  Why,  my 
fellow  eiti/ens,  that  iuis  been  the  dream  of  thoughtful 
reformers  f«>r  generation  after  generation.  Some- 
bodv  seems  to  liavc  conceived  tlie  notion  that  I  origi- 
uatet!  the  idea  of  a  league  of  nations.  I  wish  I  had. 

1  would  be  a  very  proud  man  if  I  had;  but  I  did  not. 

I  was  expressing  the  avowed  aspirations  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  avowed  by  ntibody  so  loudly,  so  intelligently, 
or  so  constantly  as  the  greater  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party.  When  Republicans  take  that  road,  I  take  off 
my  iiat  and  follow;  I  do  not  care  whether  I  lead  or 
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not.  1  want  the  great  result  which  I  know  Is  at  the 
heart  of  the  people  that  I  am  trying  to  serve. 

In  the  second  place,  all  these  great^  nations  agree  to 
boycott  any  nation  that  does  not  submit  a  perilous  ques¬ 
tion  either  to  arbitration  or  to  discussion,  and  f«P- 
port  each  other  in  the  boycott.  There  is  no  i  oi 
“but”  about  that  in  the  Covenant.  It  is  agreed  that 
lust  as  soon  as  that  member  State,  or  any  outside  State, 
for  that  matter,  refuses  to  submit  'ts  case  to  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world  its.  doors  'wiU  be  closed  :wy 
locked;  that  nobody  shall  trade  with  it,  no  telegraphic 
message  shall  leave  it  or  enter  it,  no  letter  shall  cross 
its  borders  either  way;  there  shall  be  no  transactions 
of  any  kind  between  the  citizens  of  the  mergers  of  the 
league  and  the  covenant-breaking  State.  Ihat  is  the 
remedy  that  thoughtful  men  have  advocated  for  several 
generations.  ITey  have  thought,  and  thought  truly, 
that  war  was  barbarous  and  that  a  nation  that  resorted 
to  war  when  its  cause  was  unjust  was  unworthy  of 
being  consorted  with  by  free  people  anywhere.  I  he 
boycott  is  an  infinitely  more  terrible  instrument  of 
war.  Excepting  our  own  singularly  fortunate  country, 

I  cannot  think  of  any  other  country  that  can  live  upon 
its  own  resources.  The  minute  you  lock  the  door,  then 
the  pinch  of  the  thing  becomes  intolerable;  not  only 
the  physical  pinch,  not  only  the  fact  that  you_  cannot 
get  raw  materials  and  must  stop  your  factories,  not 
only  the  fact  that  you  cannot  get  food  and  your  people 
must  begin  to  starve,  not  only  the  fact  that  your  credit 
is  stopped,  that  your  assets  are  useless,  but  the  still 
greater  pinch  that  comes  when  a  nation  knows  that  it 
is  sent  to  Coventry  and  despised.  To  be  put  in  jnil 
is  not  the  most  terrible  punishment  that  happens  to 
a  condemned  man;  if  he  knows  that  he  was  justly  con- 
demned,  what  penetrates  his  heart  is  the  Icwk  m 
other  men’s  eyes.  It  is  the  soul  that  is  wounded  much 
more  poignantly  than  the  body,  and  one  of  the  things 
that  the  German  nation  has  not  been  able  to  compre- 
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hctui  is  that  it  has  lost  ten*  the  time  lieiiiff  tlic  respect  of 
iiiankiiui;  and  as  (iennans,  when  tlie  doors  of  truth 
were  itpeneii  to  them  after  the  war.  have  begun  to 
realize  that  they  have  hegun  to  look  aghast  at  the 
prohahle  fortunes  of  (iermany,  for  if  the  workl  docs 
not  trust  them,  if  tfie  world  does  not  respect  them,  if 
the  world  iliws  not  want  (jernians  to  come  as  immi¬ 
grants  any  imn-c,  wliat  is  (iermany  to  lio?  (iennany’s 
wt)rst  punishment,  my  fellow  citizens,  is  not  in  the 
treaty;  it  Is  in  her  relations  with  the  rest  of  mankind 
for  the  ne\t  generation,  'riie  boycott  is  what  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  war. 

In  the  third  place,  all  the  members  ol  tiiis  great 
assiwiutiim  pledge  themselves  to  respect  anil  preserve 
as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity 
anil  existing  [xilitieal  iiulcpemicnce  ol  the  other  member 
Htates.  That  is  the  famous  Article  X  that  you  hear 
•so  much  about:  and  .\rticle  X,  my  fellow  citizens, 
whether  you  want  to  assume  the  resiionsihility  of  it  or 
not,  is  the  heart  of  the  pletlge  that  we  have  made  to 
the  other  nations  of  the  woritl  Only  by  that  article 
can  wc  he  said  to  have  underwritten  civilization.  The 
wars  that  threaten  mankiml  begin  by  that  kind  of  ag¬ 
gression.  }*’or  every  other  nation  than  (Iermany,  in 
ipi4<  treaties  stoo*!  as  solemn  ami  respected  covenants. 
For  (iermany  they  were  scraps  of  paper,  and  when  her 
first  stiklier  s  foot  fell  upon  the  soil  of  Belgium  her 
honor  was  forfeited.  I'hat  act  of  aggression,  that 
failure  to  respect  the  territorial  integrity  of  a  nation 
whose  territory  she  was  especially  bound  to  respect, 
pointed  the  hand  along  that  road  that  is  strewn  with 
graves  since  the  beginning  of  history,  that  road  made 
red  and  ugly  with  the  strife  of  men,  the  strife  behind 
which  lies  savage  cupidity,  the  .strife  behind  w'hich  lies 
a  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others  and  a  thought 
concentratetl  upon  wltat  you  want  and  mean  to  get. 
'f'hat  is  the  heart  of  war,  and  unless  you  accept  Article 
X  you  do  not  cut  the  heart  of  war  out  of  civilization. 
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Belgium  did  not  hesitate  to  underwrite  civilization. 
Belgium  could  have  had  safety  on  her  own  terms  if 
only  she  had  not  resisted  the  German  arms — little 
Belgium,  helpless  Belgium,  ravaged  Belgium.  Ah,  my 
fellow  citizens,  I  have  seen  some  of  the  fields  of  Bel¬ 
gium.  I  rode  with  her  fine,  democratic  king  over  some 
of  those  fields.  He  would  say  to  me,  “This  is  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  so  and  so,”  and  there  was  no  village  there,  just 
scattered  stones  all  over  the  plain,  and  the  plain  dug 
deep  every  few'  feet  with  the  holes  made  by  exploding 
shells.  You  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  the  earth 
thrown  up  or  the  house  thrown  down  that  made  the 
debris  which  covered  the  desert  made  by  the  war. 
Then  we  rode  farther  in,  farther  to  the  east,  where 
there  had  been  no  fighting,  no  active  campaigning,  and 
there  we  saw  beautiful  green  slopes  and  fields  that  had 
once  been  cultivated,  and  towns  w'ith  their  factories 
standing,  but  standing  empty;  not  empty  of  workers 
merely,  empty  of  machinery.  Every  piece  of  machinery 
in  Belgium  that  they  could  put  on  freight  cars  the 
Germans  had  taken  away,  and  what  they  could  not 
carry  with  them  they  had  destroyed,  under  the  devil¬ 
ishly  intelligent  direction  of  experts — great  bodies  of 
heavy  machinery  that  never  could  be  used  again,  be¬ 
cause  somebody  had  known  where  the  heart  of  the 
machine  lay  and  where  to  put  the  dynamite.  The  Bel¬ 
gians  are  there,  their  buildings  are  there,  but  nothing 
to  work  with,  nothing  to  start  life  with  again;  and  in 
the  face  of  all  that  Belgium  did  not  flinch  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  underwrite  the  interests  of  mankind  by  saying 
to  Germany,  “We  will  not  be  bought.” 

Italy  could  have  had  more  by  compounding  with 
Austria  in  the  later  stages  of  the  war  than  she  is  going 
to  get  out  of  the  peace  settlement  now,  but  she  would 
not  compound.  She  also  was  a  trustee  for  civilization, 
and  she  would  not  sell  the  birthright  of  mankind  for 
any  sort  of  material  advantage.  She  underwrote  civi¬ 
lization.  And  Serbia,  the  first  of  the  helpless  nations 
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to  !h-  struck  liown.  her  armies  driven  from  her  own 
soil,  maintained  her  armies  on  otlicr  soil,  and  the 
armies  of  Serbia  were  never  tlispcrscti.  Whether  they 
imuld  be  on  their  own  soil  or  not,  they  were  fighting 
btr  (heir  rights  and  through  their  rights  for  the  rights 
of  ci\  ili/ed  man. 

1  be!ie\e  that  America  is  going  to  be  more  willing 
than  anv  otlier  nation  in  the  world,  when  it  gets  its 
vt)ice  heard,  to  iio  the  same  thing  that  these  little 
nations  did.  Why.  my  fellow  eiti/ens,  we  have  been 
talking  constantly  about  the  rights  of  little  nations, 
'riiere  is  only  one  way  to  maintain  the  rights  of  little 
nations,  mul  that  is  by  the  strength  of  great  nations. 
Having  begun  this  great  task,  we  arc  no  quitters;  we 
are  going  to  see  the  thing  thr<High.  'Fhe  red  that  this 
(ierman  counsellor  of  state  saw  upon  the  horizon  was 
not  the  red  of  any  dawn  tiiat  will  reassure  the  people 
who  attempted  the  wrong  that  (iermany  did.  It  was 
the  first  reti  glare  of  the  fire  that  is  going  to  consume  the 
wrong  in  the  world.  .\s  that  moral  fire  comes  creep¬ 
ing  on,  it  is  going  to  purify  every  field  of  blood  upon 
which  free  men  sacrificed  tfieir  lives;  it  is  going  to  re- 
ticem  h'rance,  redeem  Belgium,  redeem  devastated 
Serbia,  reiieem  the  fair  laniis  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
ami  set  men  on  tfieir  fret  again,  to  look  fate  in  the 
face  and  liavc  apin  that  hope  which  is  the  only  thing 
that  leads  men  forwani. 

In  tiic  next  place,  every  nation  agrees  to  join  in  ad¬ 
vising  what  shall  be  tione  in  ease  any  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  fails  to  keeji  th.at  promise.  There  is  where  you 
liave  been  misled,  tny  fellow  citizens.  You  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  council  of  the  i.eague  of  Nations 
aiuld  say  to  tfte  Ctmgress  of  the  United  States,  “Here 
is  a  war,  and  here  is  where  you  come  in.”  Nothing  of 
the  sort  is  true.  The  council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
is  to  advise  what  is  to  he  done,  and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  in  the  dictionary  any  meaning  of  the  word 
“advise,”  except  “to  advise.”  But  let  us  suppose  that 
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it  means  something  else;  let  us  suppose  that  there  is 
some  legal  compulsion  behind  the  advice.  The  advice 
cannot  be  given  except  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the 
council  and  an  affirmative  vote  of  the  United  States. 
We  will  be  a  permanent  member  of  the  council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  no  such  advice  is  ever  going 
to  be  given  unless  the  United  States  votes  “aye,”  with 
one  exception.  If  we  are  parties  to  the  dispute,  we  can¬ 
not  vote;  but,  my  fellow  citizens,  let  me  remind  you  that 
if  we  are  parties  to  the  dispute,  we  are  in  the  war  any¬ 
how,  so  that  w^e  are  not  forced  into  war  by  the  vote 
of  the  council,  we  are  forced  into  war  by  our  quarrel 
with  the  other  party,  as  we  would  be  in  any  case.  There 
is  no  sacrifice  in  the  slightest  degree  of  the  independent 
choice  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  whether 
it  will  declare  war  or  not.  There  is  a  peculiar  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  some  persons  in  this  country  that 
the  United  States  is  more  jealous  of  its  sovereignty 
than  other  countries.  That  provision  was  not  put  in 
there  because  it  was  necessary  to  safeguard  the  sov- 
ereignty^of  the  United  States.  All  the  other  nations 
wanted  it,  and  they  were  just  as  keen  for  their  veto 
as  we  were  keen  for  our  veto.  'There  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  that^they  will  misunderstand  that  article  of  the 
covenant.  1  here  is  only  a  danger  that  some  of  us 
who  are  too  credulous  will  be  led’  to  misunderstand  it. 

All  the  nations  agree  to  join  in  devising  a  plan  for 
general  disarmament.  You  have  heard  that  this  Cove¬ 
nant  was  a  plan  for  bringing  on  war.  Well,  it  is  going 
to  bring  on  w'ar  by  means  of  disarmament  and  also  by 
establishing  a  permanent  court  of  international  justice. 
When  I  voted  for  that,  I  was  obeying  the  mandate 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  a  very  un¬ 
expected  place,  namely,  in  a  naval  appropriation  bill 
passed  in  1915,  it  was  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  about  a  general  disarmament 
by  common  agreement,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  requested  to  call  a  conference  not  later  than 
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tlic  close  ol  the  then  present  \v;tr  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  uiul  agreeing  upon  a  plan  for  a  permanent 
court  of  international  justice;  atul  lie  was  authorized, 
in  case  such  an  agreement  could  he  reached,  to  stop 
the  huilding  program  provided  for  by  that  naval  ap- 
priipriatioa  hill.  '1‘he  Ihmgress  of  the  United  States 
deliberately  iii>t  only  accepted  but  directed  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  promote  an  agreement  of  this  sort  for  tlisarma- 
ment  and  a  permanent  court  iif  international  justice. 
Vi»u  know  what  a  permanent  court  of  international 
justice  implies.  You  cannot  set  up  a  court  without 
respecting  its  decrees.  You  cannot  make  a  toy  of  it. 
You  cannot  make  a  mockery  of  it.  If  you,  indeed, 
want  a  court,  thet!  \ou  must  abide  by  the  judgments  of 
the  court.  .\rul  we  iiave  tieclared  already  tiiat  we  are 
willing  to  abiiie  by  the  judgrnents  of  a  court  of  inter¬ 
national  justice. 

.\li  the  nations  agree  to  register  every  treaty,  and 
tiiev  agree  that  no  treaty  that  is  not  registered  and 
puhlislicii  shall  l)e  valid.  All  private  agreements  and 
secret  treaties  are  swept  fimm  the  t;d>le,  and  thereby 
one  of  the  most  tlangerous  instruments  td'  international 
intrigue  and  disturbance  is  ;ibolished. 

Thev  agree  to  join  in  tlir  supervision  (»f  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  helpless  and  ilependent  people.  'I'hey  agree 
that  no  natioji  shall  hereafter  have  tlie  right  to  annex 
any  territory  iiierely  hec.iuse  tiie  people  that  live  on 
it  cannot  prevent  it,  and  that  instead  of  annexation 
there  shall  he  trusteeship,  under  vvhieli  these  territories 
shall  he  adtninisterevi  uiuier  the  supervision  of  the 
asscuiafed  nations  of  the  world.  'Fhey  lay  down  rules 
lor  the  {srotection  of  dependent  peoples  of  tliat  sort, 
so  that  they  shall  tnd  have  enforcetl  labor  put  upon  them, 
so  that  their  women  anti  children  shall  be  protected  from 
unwitolesoine  ant!  ticstructive  forms  of  labor,  so  that 
thev  will  be  kept  away  from  the  opium  traffic  and  the 
traffic  in  arms.  'Fhey  agree  that  titey  will  never  levy 
armies  there.  'I'hey  agree,  in  other  words,  to  do  what 
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no  nation  ever  agreed  to  do  before,  to  treat  subject 
nations  like  human  beings. 

They  agree  also  to  accord  and  maintain  fair  and 
humane  conditions  of  labor  for  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  born  in  their  own  countries  and  in  all  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  their  commercial  and  Industrial  relations 
extend,  and  for  that  purpose  they  agree  to  join  In 
establishing  and  maintaining  the  necessary  international 
organization.  This  great  treaty,  which  we  are  hesitat¬ 
ing  to  ratify,  contains  the  organization  by  which  the 
united  counsels  of  mankind  shall  attempt  to  lift  tiie 
levels  of  labor  and  see  that  men  who  are  working 
with  their  hands  are  everywhere  treated  as  they  ought 
to  be  treated,  upon  principles  of  justice  and  equality. 
How  many  laboring  men  dreamed,  when  this  war  be¬ 
gan,  that  four  years  later  it  would  be  possible  for  all 
the  great  nations  of  the  world  to  enter  into  a  covenant 
like  that?  They  agree  to  intrust  the  League  with  the 
general  supervision  of  all  international  agreements 
with  regard  to  traffic  in  women  and  children  and  traffic 
in  opium  and  other  dangerous  drugs.  I'hey  agree  to  in¬ 
trust  the  League  with  the  general  supervision  of  the 
trade  In  arms  and  ammunition  with  the  countries  in 
which  the  control  of  this  traffic  is  necessary  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Interest.  They  agree  to  join  in  making  provision 
to  secure  and  maintain  freedom  of  communication  and 
of  transit  and  equitable  treatment  for  commerce  in  re¬ 
spect  of  all  the  members  of  the  League.  They  agree 
to  cooperate  in  the  endeavor  to  take  steps  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  control  of  disease.  They  agree  to  en¬ 
courage  and  promote  the  establishment  and  cooperation 
of  duly  authorized  voluntary  national  Red  Cross  organi¬ 
zations  for  the  improvement  of  health,  the  prevention 
of  disease,  and  the  mitigation  of  suffering  throughout 
the  world. 

I  ask  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  is  that  not  a  great 
peace  document  and  a  great  human  document?  And  is 
it  conceivable  that  America,  the  most  progressive  and 
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liumunr  tuitiim  in  tho  worUl,  shouUl  refuse  to  take  the 
.same  respunsilhlit y  upon  herself  that  all  the  other 
Ureal  natn.ns  take  in  supportinj^  this  great  Covenant? 
't  <.u  sav.  'it  IS  not  hkely  that  the  treaty  will  be  rejected, 
t  >s  onh  likeb  that  there  uil!  he  certain  reservations” 
\  er\  uell.  I  want  \  erv  !  rankly  to  tell  you  what  I  think 
about  that.  It  the  resetnations  tio  not  change  the 
treaty,  then  it  is  not  nei'essare  to  niake  them  part  of  the 
resolution  of  ratitication.  If  all  that  you  desire  is  to 
say  what  \ou  understami  the  treaty  to  mean,  no  harm 
can  he  done  hy  sating  it :  hut  if  y(»u  want  to  change  the 
treaty,  il  you  want  to  alter  the  phraseology  so  that  the 
iiieanitig  is  altereii,  it  you  want  to  put  in  reservations 
winch  give  the  United  States  a  position  of  special  priv¬ 
ilege  or  a  special  evemption  from  responsibility  among 
the  memhers  of  the  League,  then  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  the  treaty  h.uk  to  the  conlerence  table,  and, 
iiiy  fellow  citizens,  the  worhi  is  not  in  a  temper  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  treaty  over  again.  'I'he  world  is  just  now 
more  proloundiy  disturbed  about  social  and  economic 
conditiotis  tii.in  it  ever  was  before,  and  the  world  de- 
ttiands  that  we  shall  come  to  some  sort  of  settlement 
whiih  will  let  us  get  tiown  to  business  anti  purify  and 
rectify  our  own  afiairs.  This  is  not  only  the  best  treaty 
that  can  he  obtained,  Imt  I  want  to  say,  ticcause  1  played 
only  a  small  part  in  framing  it,  that  it  is  a  sound  and 
gooii  treaty,  ami  .\merica,  above  all  nations,  should  not 
lie  the  nation  that  puts  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  peace 
of  iiations  and  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  world. 

1  he  world  has  not  anywhere  at  this  moment,  my 
fellow  eiti/erss,  peace  of  mitul.  Nothing  has  struck 
me  so  much  in  recent  months  as  the  unaccustomed 
anviety  on  the  face  of  peo{»!e.  I  am  aware  that  men 
»lo  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen,  and  that  they 
know  that  it  is  just  as  important  to  them  what  happens 
in  the  rest  of  the  worKI,  almost,  as  what  happens  in 
America.  America  has  connections  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  worhi  not  only,  but  she  lias  necessary  dealings 
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with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  no  man  is  fatuous 
enough  to  suppose  that  if  the  i-est  of  the  world  is  dis¬ 
turbed  and  disordered,  the  disturbance  and  disorder 
are  not  going  to  extend  to  the  United  States.  The 
center  of  our  anxiety,  my  fellow  citizens,  is  in  that  piti¬ 
ful  country  to  which  our  hearts  go  out,  that  great  mass 
of  mankind  whom  we  call  the  Russians.  I  have  never 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  Russia,  but  I  know'  many 
persons  who  know  that  lovable  people  intimately,  and 
they  all  tell  me  that  there  is  not  a  people  in  the  world 
more  generous,  more  simple,  more  kindly,  more 
naturally  addicted  to  friendship,  more  patiently  at¬ 
tached  to  peace  than  the  Russian  people.  Yet,  after 
throwing  off  the  grip  of  terror  that  an  autocratic  power 
of  the  Czar  had  upon  them,  they  have  come  under  a 
terror  even  greater  than  that;  they  have  come  under  the 
terror  of  the  power  of  men  whom  nobody  knows  how 
to  find.  One  or  two  names  everybody  knows,  but  the 
rest  is  intrigue,  terror,  informing,  spying,  and  military 
power,  the  seizure  of  all  the  food  obtainable  in  order 
that  the  fighting  men  may  be  fed  and  the  rest  go 
starved.  These  men  have  been  appealed  to  again  and 
again  by  the  civilized  Governments  of  the  world  to  call 
a  constituent  assembly,  let  the  Russian  people  say  what 
sort  of  government  they  want  to  have;  and  they  will 
not,  they  dare  not,  do  it.  7'hat  picture  is  before  the 
eyes  of  every  nation.  Shall  we  get  into  the  clutch  of 
another  sort  of  minority?  My  fellow  citizens,  I  am 
going  to  devote  every  influence  I  have  and  all  the 
authority  I  have  from  this  time  on  to  see  to  it  that  no 
minority  commands  the  United  States.  [Great  and 
continued  applause.]  It  heartens  me,  but  it  does  not 
surprise  me,  to  know  that  that  is  the  verdict  of  every 
man  and  woman  here;  but,  my  fellow  citizens,  there  is 
no  use  passing  that  verdict  unless  we  are  going  to  take 
part,  and  a  great  part,  a  leading  part,  in  steadying  the 
counsels  of  the  world.  Not  that  wc  are  afraid  of  any¬ 
thing  except  the  spread  of  moral  defection,  and  moral 
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ticl'ectioii  taiuKit  tome  except  where  men  have  lost 
I'aitli,  lost  liope,  luue  lost  coiilitiencc ;  ami,  having  seen 
tile  attituiie  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  world  toward 
America,  1  know  that  tlie  whole  worki  will  lose  heart 
unless  America  consents  to  sliow  the  wav- 

it  was  pitiful,  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  sea,  to  have 
tielegation  after  lielegation  from  peoples  all  over  the 
worki  come  to  the  house  I  was  living  in  in  Paris  and 
seek  conference  with  me  to  beg  that  America  wouki 
show  the  way.  It  was  touching.  It  made  me  very 
proud,  hut  it  made  me  very  sad;  proud  that  I  was  the 
representative  of  a  tuition  so  regardeil,  hut  very  sad 
to  feel  iiow  little  of  all  the  things  that  tiiey  had  dreamed 
we  could  accotnplisli  for  them.  But  we  can  accomplish 
this,  my  fellow  citizens :  We  can,  having  taken  a  pledge 
to  he  faithtu!  to  fliem,  redeem  the  pledge.  We  shall 
reiieem  the  pledge.  I  look  torwaiai  to  the  day  when  all 
this  deh.ite  will  seetn  in  our  recollection  like  a  strange 
ntist  that  came  over  the  minds  of  men  iierc  and  there 
in  the  Nation.  like  a  groping  in  the  fog,  having  lost  the 
way.  tlie  plain  w.iy.  the  heaten  way.  that  .‘\mcrica  had 
made  for  itself  for  generations  together:  and  we  shall 
then  know  that  of  a  sudden,  u[»on  the  assertion  of  the 
real  s|iirit  of  the  .\merican  peoj'lc,  they  came  to  the 
edge  of  the  mist,  and  outside  lay  the  sunny  country 
where  every  (juestion  of  duty  lay  plain  and  clear  and 
where  the  great  tram|».  tramp  o)  the  .\mcrican  people 
soumieii  in  the  ear'*  of  the  whole  worki,  which  knew  that 
the  armies  of  (kni  were  on  their  way. 

Af  I.rNHu  «i\,  I  {till  1.  PuKii  .wu,  PoRTi.Axn,  Orku., 
.Sl  I'llMIU  K  15,  !9I9. 


Mr.  J.A,t'KS(»X.  |..\1>1!  S  ;\\'H  ca  Nn.I„MJ.N: 

As  I  return  to  Portland  I  cannot  help  remembering 
that  I  learned  a  great  deal  in  Oregon.  When  I  was  a 
teacher  I  used  to  prove  to  niy  own  satisfaction — I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  to  the  satisfaction  of  my 
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classes  or  not — that  the  initiative  and  referendum 
would  not  work.  I  came  to  Oregon  to  find  that  they 
did  work,  and  have  since  been  apologizing  for  my 
earlier  opinion.  Because  I  have  always  taken  this  atti¬ 
tude  toward  facts,  that  I  never  let  them  get  me  if  I 
see  them  coming  first.  There  is  nothing  I  respect  so 
much  as  a  fact.  There  is  nothing  that  is  so  formidable 
as  a  fact,  and  the  real  difficulty  in  all  political  reform  is 
to  know  whether  you  can  translate  your  theories  into 
facts  or  not,  whether  you  can  safely  pick  out  the  opera¬ 
tive  ideas  and  leave  aside  the  inoperative  Ideas.  For  I 
think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  the  whole  progress 
of  human  affairs  is  the  progress  of  ideas;  not  of  ideas  in 
the  abstract  form,  but  of  ideas  in  the  operative  form, 
certain  conceptions  of  justice  and  of  freedom  and  of 
right  that  have  got  into  men’s  natures  and  led  those 
natures  to  insist  upon  the  realization  of  those  ideas  in 
experience  and  in  action. 

The  whole  trouble  about  our  civilization  as  It  looks 
to  me,  is  that  it  has  grown  complex  faster  than  we  halve 
adjusted  the  simpler  ideas  to  the  existing  conditions. 
There  was  a  time  when  men  would  do  in  their  business 
what  they  would  not  do  as  individuals.  'Ehcre  was  a 
time  when  they  submerged  their  individual  consciences 
in  a  corporation  and  persuaded  themselves  that  it  was 
legitimate  for  a  corporation  to  do  what  they  individu¬ 
ally  never  would  have  dreamed  of  doing.  'I'hat  is  what 
1  mean  by  saying  that  the  organization  becomes  com¬ 
plex  faster  than  our  adjustment  of  the  simpler  Ideas  of 
justice  and  right  to  the  developing  circumstances  of  our 
civilization.  I  say  that  because  the  errand  that  I  am 
on  concerns  something  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  all  prog¬ 
ress.  I  think  we  are  all  now  convinced  that  we  have 
not  reached  the  right  and  final  organization  of  our  in¬ 
dustrial  society;  that  there  are  many  features  of  our 
social  life  that  ought  to  undergo  correction;  that  while 
we  call  ourselves  democrats — with  a  little  “d” — while 
we  believe  In  democratic  government,  we  have  not  seen 
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yet  the  .successful  way  of  nmkin}i;  our  life  in  fact  demo¬ 
cratic;  that  we  have  alhnvtHi  classes  to  disclose  them¬ 
selves:  that  we  have  alloweti  lines  at'  cleavage  to  be  run 
through  our  community,  so  that  there  are  antagonisms 
set  up  that  breed  heat,  because  they  breeil  friction, 
d'he  world  must  have  leisure  and  order  in  which  to  see 
that  these  things  are  set  right,  and  tlie  worUl  cannot 
have  leisure  and  »>rder  unless  it  has  a  guaranteed  peace. 

For  example,  if  the  I’nited  States  should  conceivably 
— I  think  it  inc(»nccivahle — stay  out  of  the  I,cague  of 
Nations,  it  would  stay  out  at  this  cost:  Wc  would  have 
to  see,  since  we  were  not  going  t«t  join  our  force  with 
other  nations,  that  our  force  was  formidable  enough  to 
be  respected  by  .nher  nations.  Wc  would  have  to  main¬ 
tain  a  great  Army  and  a  great  Navy.  We  would  have 
to  do  something  more  than  that;  Wc  would  have  to 
concentrate  autliority  suHicictitly  to  he  able  to  use  the 
physical  force  of  the  Natistn  «juickly  uptm  occasion.  All 
of  that  is  absolutely  antidemocratic  in  its  influence.  All 
of  that  means  that  we  should  not  he  giving  (jurselves 
the  leisure  of  themght  or  the  release  of  material  re¬ 
sources  necessary  to  work  out  t»ur  owts  methods  of  civi¬ 
lization,  our  own  methods  of  industrial  organization 
and  production  and  distribution ;  and  our  problems  arc 
exactly  the  problems  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced,  as  I  come  In  contact  with  the 
men  who  arc  trying  to  think  for  other  countries  as  we 
are  trying  to  think  for  this  one,  that  c)ur  problems  are 
identical,  only  there  is  this  difference;  Peoples  of  other 
countries  have  lost  ctMdidencc  in  their  Governments. 
Some  of  them  have  lost  confidence  in  their  form  of 
government.  I'hat  point,  1  hope  and  believe,  has  not 
been  reached  in  the  United  States.  We  have  not  lost 
confidence  in  our  Government,  i  tra  not  now  speaking 
of  our  administration;  I  am  now  thinking  of  our 
method  of  government.  We  believe  that  we  can  man- 
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no  clique  or  special  interest  is  powerful  enough  to  run 
away  with  it.  I'he  otlier  countries  of  the  world  also 
believe  that  about  us.  They  believe  that  we  are  success¬ 
fully  organized  for  justice,  and  they  therefore  want  us 
to  take  the  lead  and  they  want  to  follow  the  lead.  If 
we  do  not  take  the  lead,  then  we  throw  them  back  upon 
things  in  which  they  have  no  confidence  and  endanger 
a  universal  disorder  and  discontent  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  will  be  impossible  to  govern  our  own  affairs 
with  success  and  with  constant  achievement.  Whether 
you  will  or  not,  our  fortunes  are  tied  in  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  the  choice  that  we  have  to  make  now  is 
whether  wc  will  receive  the  influences  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  be  affected  by  them  or  dominate  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  world  and  lead  them.  'I'hat  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  choice  to  make,  but  it  is  exactly  that  tre¬ 
mendous  choice  that  we  have  to  make,  and  1  deeply  re¬ 
gret  the  suggestions  which  are  made  on  some  sides  that 
we  should  take  advantage  of  the  present  situation  in  the 
world  but  should  not  shoulder  any  of  the  responsibility. 
Do  you  know  of  any  business  or  undertaking  in  which 
you  can  get  the  advantage  without  assuming  the  re¬ 
sponsibility?  What  are  you  going  to  be?  Boys  run¬ 
ning  around  the  circus  tent  and  peeping  under  the 
canvas?  Men  declining  to  pay  the  admission  and  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  roof  and  looking  on  at  the  game.  Or  are  you 
going  to  play  your  responsible  part  in  the  game,  know¬ 
ing  that  you  are  trusted  as  leader  and  umpire  both? 

Nothing  has  impressed  me  more,  or  impressed  me 
more  painfully,  if  1  may  say  so,  than  the  degree  in  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  trusts  us  and  looks  to  us.  I  say 
“painfully”  because  I  am  conscious  that  they  are  expect¬ 
ing  more  than  we  can  perform.  They  are  expecting 
miracles  to  be  wrought  by  the  influence  of  the  American 
spirit  on  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  miracles  cannot 
be  wrought.  I  have  again  and  again  recited  to  my 
fellow  citizens  on  this  journey  how  deputations  frorn 
peoples  of  every  kind  and  every  color  and  every  for- 
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nine,  fn.ni  all  over  the  world,  thro.ij.ed  to  the  house 
in  which  I  was  livinji  in  I'aris  to  ask  the  guidance  and 
assistance  of  the  I  nited  States.  They  did  not  send 
snntlai  tleleg.itions  to  anybody  else,  and  they  did  not 
suul  them  to  me  eveej't  because  they  thought  they  had 
heard  in  what  1  had  been  saying  the  spirit  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  uttered.  Moreover,  you  must  not  forget 
this,  that  almost  all  of  them  had  kinsmen  in  America. 
M.u  must  not  forget  that  America  is  made  up  out  of  all 
the  world  and  that  there  is  itanily  a  race  of  any  inllu- 
erne  in  the  world,  at  any  rate  hardly  a  Caucasian  race, 
that  has  not  scores  and  hundreds,  and  .sometimes  mil- 
litms,  of  people  living  in  America  with  wliotn  they  are 
in  correspoiuleiue,  from  whom  they  receive  the  subtle 
suggestions  of  what  is  going  on  in  American  life,  and  of 
the  ivleals  of  American  life.  Therefore  they  feci  that 
they  know  .\nteriea  fimm  this  contact  they  have  had 
with  us,  and  they  want  America  to  he  the  leading  force 
in  the  w(»rld.  Whv,  1  reeeivevl  lielcgations  there  speak¬ 
ing  tut.gucs  that  I  tiiti  mg  know  anytiting  about.  I 
did  not  know  what  family  of  languages  they  belonged 
to,  hut  fortunately  for  tne  they  always  brought  an  in¬ 
terpreter  along  who  e<tuUi  sficak  I’.ngish,  and  one  of  the 
sigiiilicunt  facts  was  that  the  interpreter  was  almost  al¬ 
ways  sotnc  voung  man  who  l.ad  livevl  in  America.  He 
tlni  not  talk  T.ngli.sh  to  me;  he  talked  Atncrican  to  me. 
bo  there  always  seemeti  to  he  a  little  link  of  some  sort 
tying  them  up  with  us,  tying  them  up  with  us  in  fact, 
in  reiutitmship.  in  blood,  as  well  as  in  life,  and  the  world 
will  he  turned  back  to  cynicism  if  America  goes  back 
on  it. 

We  dare  fiot  go  h.iek  on  it.  1  ask  you  even  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  pn.position  whether  it  i.s  more  useful  to  trade  with 
a  cynic  t)r  with  an  optimist.  I  d<»  not  like  to  trade  with 
a  man  with  a  grouch,  I  do  not  like  to  trade  with  a 
man  who  begins  by  not  believing  anything  I  am  telling 
him.  1  like  to  trade  with  a  man  who  is  more  or  less 
susceptible  to  the  cUHjuence  which  I  address  to  him-  A 
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salesman  has  a  mucli  longer  job  if  he  approaches  a 
grouch  than  if  he  approaches  a  friend.  This  trivial 
illustration  illustrates,  my  fellow  citizens,  our  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  we  do  not  do  what  the  rest 
of  the  world  expects  of  us,  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  have  a  grouch  toward  America,  and  you  will  find  it 
a  hard  job  to  reestablish  your  credit  in  the  world.  And 
back  of  financial  credit  lies  mental  credit.  There  is  not 
a  bit  of  credit  that  has  not  got  an  element  of  assessment 
of  character.  You  do  not  limit  your  credit  to  men  who 
can  put  up  the  collateral,  who  have  the  assets;  you  ex¬ 
tend  it  also  to  the  men  in  whose  characters  and  abili¬ 
ties  you  believe;  you  think  they  are  going  to  make  good. 
Your  credit  is  a  sort  of  bet  on  their  capacity,  and  that 
is  the  largest  element  in  the  kind  of  credit  that  expands 
enterprise.  The  credit  that  merely  continues  enter¬ 
prise  is  based  upon  asset  and  past  accomplishment,  but 
the  credit  that  c.xpands  enterprise  is  based  upon  your 
assessment  of  character,  if  you  are  going  to  put  into 
the  world  this  germ,  I  shall  call  it,  of  American  enter¬ 
prise  and  American  faith  and  American  vision,  then  you 
must  be  the  principal  partners  in  the  new  partnership 
which  the  world  is  forming. 

I  take  leave  to  say,  without  intending  the  least  dis¬ 
respect  to  anybody,  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
a  man  who  opposes  that  proposition  cither  has  no  imag¬ 
ination  or  no  knowledge,  or  is  a  quitter.  America  has 
put  her  hand  to  this  great  enterprise  already,  in  the  men 
she  sent  overseas,  and  their  part  was  the  negative  part 
merely.  They  were  sent  over  there  to  see  that  a  malign 
influence  did  not  interfere  with  the  just  fortunes  of  the 
world.  They  stopped  that  influence,  but  they  did  not 
accomplish  anything  constructive,  and  what  is  the  use 
clearing  the  table  if  you  are  going  to  put  nothing  on  it? 
What  is  the  use  clearing  the  ground  if  you  are  not  going 
to  erect  any  building?  What  is  the  use  of  going  to  the 
pains  that  we  went  to,  to  draw  up  the  specifications  of 
the  new  building  and  then  saying,  “We  will  have  nothing 
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tu  do  with  its  n-ctti...r  ?  1- or  the  specifications  of  this 
treaty  were  Ainencun  specifications,  and  we  have  got  not 
only  to  be  the  architects,  drawing  up  the  specifications, 
but  we  have  got  to  be  the  contractors,  too.  Isn’t  it  a 
job  w.irth  while?  Isn't  it  worth  while,  now  that  the 
cfiance  has  at  last  come,  in  the  providence  of  God,  that 
we  should  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  America  is 
what  she  claimed  that  she  was.-’  Fvery  drop  of  blood 
that  1  have  in  me  gets  up  and  shouts  when  1  think  of 
the  opportunity  that  America  has. 

I  come  of  a  race  that,  being  bred  on  barren  hills  and 
unfertile  pl.mis  m  Scotland,  being  obliged  to  work  where 
work  was  harii,  suineliow  has  tlic  best  zest  in  what  it 
d.Jcs  when  the  job  is  hatal,  ami  I  was  repeating  to  my 
Iricnd,  Mr.  Jackson,  what  1  ,said  the  other  day  about 
my  ancestry  ami  about  the  implications  of  it.  I  come  of 
a  certain  stock  that  raised  Cain  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  huger  of  the  British  Isles,  under  the  name  of  the 
Covenanters.  I  hey  met  in  a  churchyard — they  were 

tluircli  people  and  they  had  a  convention  out  of  doors _ 

and  <ui  the  top  of  a  Hat  tombstone  they  signed  an  im- 
mortid  riocuiiient  caiteil  the  "stdemn  league  and  cove¬ 
nant,  ’  whicli  meant  that  they  were  going  to  stand  by 
their  religiom  prindples  in  spite  of  the  Crown  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  force  of  England  and  every  other  influ¬ 
ence,  whether  ol  man  or  the  Dev'il,  so  long  as  any  of 
therti  lived.  Now,  I  hjtv*e  seen  men  of  all  nations  sit 
around  a  table  in  Paris  and  sign  a  solemn  league  and 
covenant.  I  he  have  become  Covenanters,  and  I  re- 
inain  a  Covenanter,  and  1  am  going  to  sec  this  job 
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neous  in  its  purpose.  Every  man  has  a  sort  of  con¬ 
sciousness  that  America  is  put  into  the  world  for  a  pur¬ 
pose  that  is  different  in  some  respects  from  the  purpose 
conceived  by  any  other  national  organization. 

Throughout  America  you  have  got  a  conducting  me¬ 
dium.  You  do  not  put  forth  an  American  idea  and  find 
it  halted  by  this  man  or  that  or  the  other,  except  he  be 
particularly  asleep  or  cantankerous,  but  it  spreads,  it 
spreads  by  the  natural  contact  of  similar  ideas  and 
similar  ambitions  and  similar  hopes.  For,  my  fellow 
citizens,  the  only  thing  that  lifts  the  world  is  hope.  The 
only  tiling  that  can  save  the  world  is  such  arrangements 
as  will  convince  the  world  that  hope  is  not  altogether 
without  foundation.  It  is  the  spirit  that  is  in  it  that  is 
unconquerable.  You  can  kill  the  bodies  of  insurgent 
men  who  are  fighting  for  liberty,  but  the  more  of  them 
you  kill  the  more  you  seem  to  strengthen  the  spirit  that 
springs  up  out  of  the  bloody  ground  where  they  lell. 
The  only  thing  in  the  world  that  is  unconquerable  is 
the  thought  of  men.  One  looks  back  to  that  legendary 
story  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  certain  men  who 
were  fighting  under  one  of  the  semisavage  chiefs  of 
that  obscure  time  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  their 
chief  because  they  considered  it  inconsistent  with  the 
traditions  of  their  tribe,  and  he  said,  “Don’t  you  know 
that  1  have  the  power  to  kill  you?”  'I’hey  said,  “Yes; 
and  don’t  you  know  that  we  have  the  power  to  die  curs¬ 
ing  you?”  You  cannot  cut  our  spirits  out.  You  cannot 
do  anything  but  lay  our  bodies  low  and  helpless.  It  you 
do,  there  will  spring  up,  like  dragon’s  teeth  out  of  the 
earth,  armed  forces  which  will  overcome  you. 

This  is  the  field  of  the  spirit  here  in  America.  I'his 
is  the  field  of  the  single  unconquerable  force  that  tiiere 
is  in  the  world,  and  when  the  world  learns,  as  it  will 
learn,  that  America  has  put  her  whole  force  into  the 
common  harness  of  civilization,  then  it  will  know  that 
the  wheels  are  going  to  turn,  the  loads  are  going  to  be 
drawn,  and  men  are  going  to  begin  to  ascend  those  diffi- 
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yiilt  hrijfhts  III  hujU'  whiih  have  sometiincs  seemed  so 
imuveNsihle.  I  am  ^hui  tor  itne  to  have  lived  to  see  this 
day.  i  liave  lived  to  sec  a  tia\  in  which,  after  saturatintr 
mvscll  must  of  my  hie  m  the  iiistory  and  traditions  of 
America,  I  seem  stukienly  to  sec  the  culmination  of 
Amvnvun  lir^pc  aiui  fiisfury~ull  the  curators  seeing  their 
dreams  rea!i/ai,  if  their  spirits  are  looking  on;  all  the 
men  who  hpoke  the  noldest  sentiments  of  America 
heartened  uith  the  si^ht  of  a  great  Nation  responding 
to  an.l  .utmg  upon  those  dreams,  ami  saying,  “At  hist 
the  wtu-hl  kmows  America  as  the  savior  <’>f  tlu*  world!’’ 

*\l  At  lilloRliM,  ihjRti.AM),  (  Si'.P'l'i'.MBKR  I  c, 


Mk.  CltAIRMW,  Mr.  Ikum  ,  MV  Il'.i.I.ow  t'Ot'XTKY- 
MIX: 

Mr.  Irvme  has  very  eloquently  stated  exactly  the 
errand  upon  whicit  i  have  cumc.  i  have  come  to  con- 
Icr,  lace  to  lace,  with  you  «m  one  of  the  most  solemn 
oicasimis  iiiat  have  ever  eonfronted  this  Nation.  As 
1  h.ae  eome  .liong  through  the  country  and  stopped  at 
station  at  ter  station,  the  hrst  to  crowei  around  the  train 
have  almost  ahvavs  been  little  children,  bright-eyed 
htiie  hoys,  esetted  little  girls,  children  all  seeming  some¬ 
times  ul  the  same  generation,  and  I  have  thought  as  I 
looked  upon  them  trom  the  car  plathirm  that,  after  all. 
It  Has  they  to  vvltotn  I  hail  come  to  report;  that  I  had 
tome  to  report  with  regard  to  the  safety  and  honor  of 
subsequent  generations  of  Atnerica,  and  I  felt  that  if 
j  could  not  hiliill  the  task  to  which  I  had  set  my  hand, 
i  vviiuKi  have  to  s.iy  to  tiiotliers  with  boy  babies  at  their 
breast,  ‘'^ou  have  occasion  to  weep;  you  have  occasion 
tt>  tear.  1  he  past  is  only  a  prciiictiun  of  tlie  future,  and 
all  this  terrible  thing  tliat  your  brothers  and  husbands 
and  sweethearts  iiavc  been  through  may  have  to  be  gone 
through  witli  again.  Because,  as  I  was  saying  to  some 
ot  your  fellow  liii/ims  lo-ii.ry,  the  task,  that  great  and 
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gallant  task,  which  our  soldiers  performed  is  only  half 
finished.  They  prevented  a  great  wrong.  They  pre¬ 
vented  it  with  a  spirit  and  a  courage  and  with  an  ability 
that  will  always  be  written  on  the  brightest  pages  of  our 
record  of  gallantry  and  of  force.  I  do  not  know  when 
I  have  been  as  proud,  as  an  American,  as  when  I  have 
seen  our  boys  deploy  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  On 
Christmas  Day  last,  on  an  open  stretch  of  country,  I 
saw  a  great  division  march  past  me,  with  all  the  arms  of 
the  service,  walking  with  that  swing  which  is  so  familiar 
to  our  eyes,  with  that  sense  of  power  and  confidence 
and  audacity  which  is  so  characteristic  of  America,  and 
I  seemed  to  see  the  force  that  had  saved  the  world. 
But  they  merely  prevented  something.  They  merely 
prevented  a  particular  nation  from  doing  a  particular, 
unspeakable  wrong  to  civilization,  and  their  task  is  not 
complete  unless  we  see  to  it  that  it  has  not  to  be  done 
ever  again,  unless  we  fulfill  the  promise  which  we  made 
to  them  and  to  ourselves  that  this  was  not  only  a  war  to 
defeat  Germany,  but  a  war  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
any  such  wrong  as  Germany  had  attempted;  that  it  was 
a  war  to  put  an  end  to  the  wars  of  aggression  forever. 

There  is  only  one  means  of  doing  that,  my  fellow 
citizens.  I  found  quoted  in  one  of  your  papers  the 
other  day  a  passage  so  apposite  that  I  do  not  know  that 
1  cun  do  better  than  read  it  as  the  particular  thing  that 
it  is  now  necessary  to  do: 

“Nations  must  unite  as  men  unite  in  order  to  preserve 
peace  and  order,  d'lie  great  nations  must  be  so  united 
as  to  be  able  to  say  to  any  single  country,  ‘You  must  not 
go  to  war,’  and  they  can  say  that  effectively  when  the 
country  desiring  war  knows  that  the  force  which  the 
united  nations  place  behind  peace  is  irresistible.  In 
differences  between  individuals  the  decision  of  a  court 
is  final,  because  in  the  last  resort  the  entire  force  of  the 
community  is  behind  the  court  decision.  In  differences 
between  nations  which  go  beyond  the  limited  range  of 
arbitral  questions,  peace  can  only  be  maintained  by  put- 
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ting  k'hiiul  It  the  force  of  uni  ted  nations  determined 
to  upholii  !(  and  prevent  war.” 

^  1  hut  IS  a  tjuotation  from  an  address  said  to  have  been 

udiveiTcl  lit  I  iiifiii  l.iillcf^e  in  Junc^  ^  ^£. 

the  war  began,  hj,- Mr.  i  lenry  Caiiot  Lodge,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  J  entirely  concur  in  Senator  Lodge’s  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  i  hope  I  shall  have  his  cooperation  in  bringing 
aiunit  the  desired  result.  In  other  words,  the  onlviav 
Me  can  prevent  the  unspeakable  thing  from  happening 
ugain  IS  that  the  natums  of  the  M-orld  should  unite  and 
pur  an  irresistible  force  behind  peace  and  order.  There 
IS  only  one  conceivable  way  to  do  that,  and  that  is  bv 
means  of  a  league  of  nations.  'I'he  very  description 
IS  a  definition  of  a  league  of  nations,  and  the  only  thing 
that  we  can  tlehatc  now  is  whether  tlic  nations  of  the 
world,  having  met  in  a  universal  congress  and  formu¬ 
lated  a  covenant  as  the  basis  for  a  league  of  nations 
we  are  going  to  accept  that  or  insist  upon  another  I 
do  mil  find  any  tnan  anywhere  rash  or  Imld  enough  to 
wy  that  he  does  not  desire  a  league  of  nations.  I  only 
ind  men  here  am!  there  saying  that  they  do  not  desire 
tfiis  League  oi  Nations,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  what  that  means.  Ami  in  order  to  do  that 
I  want  to  draw  a  picture  for  you,  if  you  will  be  patient 
with  me,  ol  what  occurred  in  Ibtris. 

In  Paris  were  gathered  the  representatives  of  nearly 
hifty  natums  from  all  over  the  civilized  globe  and 
jven  front  some  parts  of  the  glt,he  which  in  our’igno- 
•aiicc  of  them  we  have  not  been  in  the  luibit  of  regard- 
ng  as  civilized,  and  out  of  that  great  body  were  chosen 
he  representatives  of  fourteen  nations,  representing  all 
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the  thought  foremost  in  the  mind  of  every  statesman 
there.  He  knew  that  his  errand  was  in  vain  in  Paris 
if  he  went  away  without  achieving  the  formation  of  a 
league  of  nations,  and  that  he  dared  not  go  back  and 
face  his  people  unless  he  could  report  that  the  efforts 
in  that  direction  had  been  successful.  That  commission 
sat  day  after  day,  evening  after  evening.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  a  member  of  the  commission,  and  I 
want  to  testify  to  the  extraordinary  good  temper  in 
which  the  discussions  were  conducted.  1  want  to  testify 
that  there  was  a  universal  endeavor  to  subordinate  as 
much  as  possible  international  rivalries  and  conflicting 
international  interests  and  come  out  upon  a  common 
ground  of  agreement  in  the  interest  of  the  world.  I 
want  to  testify  that  there  were  many  compromises,  but 
no  compromises  that  sacrificed  the  principle,  and  that 
although  the  instrument  as  a  whole  represented  certain 
mutual  concessions,  it  is  a  constructive  instrument  and 
not  a  negative  instrument.  I  shall  never  lose  so  long  as 
I  live  the  impression  of  generous,  high-minded,  states¬ 
manlike  cooperation  which  was  manifested  in  that  inter¬ 
esting  body.  It  included  rcpi-esentatives  of  all  the  most 
powerful  nations,  as  well  as  representatives  of  some  of 
those  that  were  less  powerful. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  as  I  sat  there  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Italy  spoke  as  it  were  in  the  tones  of  the 
long  tradition  of  Rome;  that  we  heard  the  great 
Latin  people  who  had  fought,  fought,  fought  through 
generation  after  generation  of  strife  down  to  this  criti¬ 
cal  moment,  speaking  now  in  the  counsels  of  peace.  And 
there  sat  the  prime  minister  of  Greece — the  ancient 
Greek  people — lending  his  singular  intelligence,  his 
singularly  high-minded  and  comprehensive  counsel,  to 
the  general  result.  There  were  the  representatives  also 
of  France,  our  ancient  comrade  in  the  strife  for  lib¬ 
erty.  And  there  were  the  representatives  of  Great 
Britain  supposed  to  be  the  most  ambitious,  the  most 
desirous  of  ruling  the  world  of  any  of  the  nations  of 
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the  world,  cooperating  with  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
result,  with  a  constant  and  manifestly  sincere  pro¬ 
fession  that  they  wanted  to  subordinate  the  interests 
of  the  British  Empire,  which  extended  all  over  the 
world,  to  the  common  interests  of  mankind  and  of 
peace.  The  representatives  of  Great  Britain  I  may 
stop  to  speak  of  for  a  moment.  There  were  two  of 
them.  One  of  them  was  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who 
belongs  to  an  ancient  family  in  Great  Britain,  some  of 
the  members  of  which— particularly  Lord  Salisbury  of 
a  past  generation— had  always  been  reputed  as  most 
particularly  keen  to  seek  and  maintain  the  advantage  of 
the  Biitish  Empire;  and  yet  I  never  heard  a  man  speak 
whose  heart  was  evidently  more  in  the  task  of  the  hu¬ 
mane  redemption  of  the  world  than  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
And  alongside  of  him  sat  General  Smuts,  the  South 
African  Boer,  the  man  who  had  fought  Great  Britain 
so  successfully  that,  after  the  war  was  over  and  the 
Boers  nominally  defeated,  Great  Britain  saw  that  the 
wisest  thing  she  could  do  was  to  hand  the  government 
of  the  country  over  to  the  Boers  themselves.  General 
Botha  and  General  Smuts  were  both  members  of  the 
peace  conference;  both  had  been  successful  generals  in 
lighting  the  British  arms.  _  Nobody  in  the  conference 
was  more  outspoken  in  criticizing  some  aspects  of  Brit¬ 
ish  policy  than  General  Botha  and  General  Smuts,  and 
General^Smuts  was  of  the  same  mind  with  Sir  Robert 
Cecil.  They  were  both  serving  the  common  interests 
of  free  people  everywhere.  You  seem  to  see  a  sort  of 
epitome  of  the  history  of  the  world  in  that  conference. 

1  here  were  nations  that  had  long  been  subordinated 
and  suffering.  There  were  nations  that  had  been  in¬ 
domitably  free  but,  nevertheless,  not  so  free  that  they 
could  really  accomplish  the  objects  that  they  had  always 
held  dear.  I  want  you  to  realize  that  this  conference 
was  made  up  of  many  minds  and  of  many  nations  and 
of  many  traditions,  keen  to  the  same  conclusion,  with  a 
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unanimity,  an  enthusiasm,  a  spirit  which  speaks  volumes 
for  the  future  hopes  of  mankind. 

When  this  Covenant  was  drawn  up  in  its  lirst  form  1 
had  the  occasion — for  me  the  \’ery  happy  occasion — to 
return  for  a  wa'ek  or  so  to  this  country  in  March  hist. 
I  brought  the  Covenant  in  its  tirst  draft.  1  .submitted  it 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  t!ie  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  .■\ffairs  in  the  I  louse.  We 
discussed  all  parts  of  the  liocumcnt.  Many  suggestions 
were  made.  I  took  all  of  tliose  suggestions  with  me 
back  to  Paris,  and  the  conference  on  the  League  of  N.i- 
tions  adopted  every  one  of  the  suggestiims  made.  No 
counsels  were  listened  to  more  carefully  or  yieUieil  to 
more  willingly  in  that  conference  than  the  counsels  of 
the  United  States.  Some  things  were  put  into  the  Cove¬ 
nant  which,  personally,  I  did  not  think  necessary,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  go  witliout  saying,  hut  whidi  they  hail 
no  objection  to  putting  in  there  explicitly. 

For  example,  take  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  Covenant  sets  up  for  the  world  a  Mon- 
roe  Doctrine.  What  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  that  no  nation  shall  c*»me  to  the 
Western  Hemi.sphere  and  try  to  establish  its  power  or 
interfere  with  the  self-government  of  the  peoples  in 
this  hemisphere:  that  no  power  sliall  extend  its  govern¬ 
ing  and  controlling  iniluencc  in  any  form  to  either  of  the 
Americas.  Very  well;  that  is  the  doctrine  of  the  (.‘uve- 
enant.  No  nation  shall  anywhere  exicml  its  power  or 
seek  to  interfere  with  the  political  independence  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world;  and  inasmuch  as  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  had  been  made  the  universal  lioctrine,  I  ditl  not 
think  that  it  was  necessary  to  mention  it  particularly, 
but  when  I  suggested  that  St  was  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  that  it  shotikl  be  explicitly  rcciiuni/ccb  it 
was  explicitly  recognized,  for  it  is  written  in  there  that 
nothing  in  the  Covenant  shall  be  interpreted  as  affect¬ 
ing  the  validity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  Monroe 
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Doctrine  is  left  intact,  and  the  United  States  is  left  free 
to  enforce  it. 

That  IS  only  a  sample.  The  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  of  the  Committee  on  ForeiL 
Affairs  did  not  see  it  anywhere  explicitly  stated  in  the 
Covenant  that  a  member  of  the  League  could  with¬ 
draw.  1  told  them  that  the  matter  had  been  discussed 
in  the  commission  on  the  League  and  that  it  had  been 
the  universal  opinion  that,  since  it  was  a  combination  of 
sovereigns,  any  sovereign  had  the  right  to  withdraw 
liom  It;  but  when  I  suggested  that  that  should  be  ex¬ 
plicitly  put  in,  no  objection  was  made  whatever  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  United  States  it  was  explicitly  pro¬ 
vided  that  any  member  of  the  League  could  withdraw. 
1  revision  was  made  that  two  years’  notice  should  be 
given,  which  I  think  everybody  will  recognize  as  per¬ 
fectly  fair,  so  that  no  nation  is  at  liberty  suddenly  to 
break  down  this  thing  upon  which  the  hope  of  mankind 
rests;  but  with  that  limitation  and  with  the  provision 
that  when  they  withdraw  they  shall  have  fulfilled  all 
their^  international  obligations  they  are  perfectly  free 
to  withdraw.  When  gentlemen  dwell  upon  that  pro¬ 
vision,  that  we  must  have  fulfilled  all  our  international 
obligations,  I  answer  all  their  anxieties  by  asking  them 
another  question,  “When  did  America  ever  fail  to  ful¬ 
fil  her  international  obligations?”  There  is  no  judge 
in^  the  matter  set  up  in  the  Covenant,  except  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  withdrawing  nation  and  the  opinion  of 
mankind,  and  I  for  one  am  a  proud  enough  American  to 
dismiss  from  my  mind  all  fear  of  at  any  time  going 
before  the  judgment  of  mankind  on  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States,  knowing  that  we  will  go  with  clean  hands 
and  righteous  purpose. 

I  am  merely  illustrating  now  the  provisions  that 
were  put  in  at  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States. 
Without  exception,  the  suggestions  of  the  United  States 
were  adopted,  and  I  want  to  say,  because  it  may  inter- 

est  you,  that  most  of  these  suggestions  came  from  Re- 
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publican  sources.  1  say  that,  my  fellow  citizens,  not 
because  it  seems  to  me  to  make  the  least  difference 
among  Americans  in  a  great  matter  like  this  which 
party  such  things  came  from,  but  because  I  want  to 
emphasize  in  every  discussion  of  this  matter  the  abso¬ 
lutely  nonpartisan  character  of  the  Covenant  and  of 
the  treaty.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  including  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
because  I  am  a  Democrat.  I  am  in  favor  of  it  because 
I  am  an  American  and  a  lover  of  humanity.  If  it  will 
relieve  anybody’s  mind,  let  me  atlti  that  it  is  not  my 
work,  that  practically  every  portion  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  emanates  from  counsels  run¬ 
ning  back  ten,  tw'enty,  thirty  years,  among  the  most 
thoughtful  men  in  America,  and  that  it  is  the  fulfillment 
of  a  dream  which  five  years  ago,  when  the  war  began, 
would  have  been  deemed  unattainable.  What  we  are 
discussing  ought  not  to  be  ilisiigured,  ought  not  to  be 
tainted,  with  the  least  thought  of  domestic  politics. 
If  anybody  in  this  audience  allows  himself  when  think¬ 
ing  of  this  matter  to  think  of  the  elections  of  ipao  I 
want  to  declare  that  I  separate  myself  from  him. 

I  draw  all  this  picture  of  the  care  with  which  the 
Covenant  was  drawn  up,  every  phrase  scrutinized,  every 
interest  considered,  the  other  nations  at  the  board  ju.st 
as  jealous  of  their  sovereignty  as  we  could  possibly  be 
of  ours,  and  yet  willing  to  harness  all  of  these  sover¬ 
eignties  in  a  single  great  enterprise  of  peace,  and  lunv 
the  whole  thing  was  not  the  original  idea  of  any  man 
in  the  conference,  hut  had  grown  out  of  the  counsels  of 
hopeful  and  thoughtful  and  righteous  men  all  over  the 
world;  because  just  as  there  was  in  .-Vincrica  a  league  to 
enforce  peace,  which  even  formulated  a  constitution 
for  the  league  of  peace  before  the  conference  met,  be¬ 
fore  the  conference  was  thought  of,  before  the  war 
began,  so  there  were  in  Great  Britain  and  in  France 
and  in  Italy  and,  I  believe,  even  in  Germany  similar 
associations  of  equally  inffuential  men,  whose  ideal  was 
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that  some  time  there  might  come  an  occasion  when  men 
would  be  sane  enough  and  right  enough  to  get  together 
to  do  a  thing  of  this  great  sort.  I  draw  that  picture  in 
order  to  show  you  the  other  side  of  what  is  going  on, 
and  I  want  to  preface  this  part  by  saying  that  I  hope 
you  will  not  construe  anything  that  I  say  as  indicating 
the  least  lack  of  respect  for  the  men  who  are  criticizing 
any  portion  of  this  treaty.  For  most  of  them,  I  have 
reason  to  have  respect,  for  I  have  come  into  close  con¬ 
tact  and  consultation  with  them.  They  are  just  as  good 
Americans  as  I  claim  to  be;  they  are  just  as  thoughtful 
of  the  interests  of  America  as  I  try  to  be;  they  are  just 
as  intelligent  as  anybody  who  could  address  his  mind  to 
this  thing;  and  my  contest  with  them  is  a  contest  of 
interpretation,  not  a  contest  of  intention.  All  I  have 
to  urge  with  those  men  is  that  they  are  looking  at  this 
thing  with  too  critical  an  eye  as  to  the  mere  phrase- 
ology,  without  remembering  the  purpose  that  everybody 
knows  to  have  been  in  the  minds  of  those  who  framed 
it,  and  that  if  they  go  very  far  in  attempting  to  inter¬ 
pret  it  by  resolutions  of  the  Senate  they  may,  in  appear¬ 
ance  at  any  rate,  sufficiently  alter  the  meiming  of  the 
document  to  make  it  necessary  to  take  it  back  to  the 
council  board.  Taking  it  back  to  the  council  board 
means,  among  other  things,  taking  it  back  to  Germany: 
and  I  frankly  tell  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  it  would  sit 
very  ill  upon  my  stomach  to  take  it  back  to  Germany. 
Germany,  at  our  request — I  may  say  almost  at  our  dic¬ 
tation — signed  the  treaty  and  has  ratified  it.  It  is  a 
contract,  so  far  as  her  part  in  it  is  concerned.  I  can 
testify  that  we  tried  to  be  just  to  Germany,  and  that 
when  we  had  heard  her  arguments  and  examined  every 
portion  of  the  counterproposals  that  she  made,  we 
wrote  the  treaty  in  its  final  form  and  then  said,  “Sign 
here.”  What  else  did  our  boys  die  for?  Did  they  die 
in  order  that  we  might  ask  Germany’s  leave  to  complete 
our  victory?  They  died  in  order  that  we  might  say  to 
Germany  what  the  terms  of  vdctory  were  in  the  interest 
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of  justice  :ui<J  of  peace,  ami  we  were  entitled  to  take 
the  course  that  wc  did  take,  i  can  only  beg  these  gentle¬ 
men  in  their  criticism  of  the  treaty  anti  in  their  action 
in  the  Senate  not  to  go  so  far  as  to  make  it  necess.irv 
to  ask  tlie  consent  of  tlie  otlier  nations  tit  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  whicli  tliey  are  putting  upon  the  treaty.  I  have 
said  in  all  frankness  that  1  do  not  see  a  single  phrase  in 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  which  is  of 
doubtful  meaning,  but  if  they  want  to  say  what  that  un¬ 
doubted  meaning  is,  in  other  words  that  do  not  change 
the  undoubtetl  meaning,  t  have  n<*  olyieetioti.  If  tliev 
change  the  meaning  of  it.  then  all  the  other  sigtt.ilories 
have  to  consent:  ami  what  has  been  evident  iit  tlie  last 
week  or  two  is  that  on  the  part  of  some  men,  I  believe  a 
very  few,  the  desire  is  to  change  the  treaty,  atu!  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Covenant,  in  a  way  to  give  America  an 
exceptional  footing. 

My  fellow  citizens,  the  principle  that  .\meriia  went 
into  this  war  for  was  the  principle  of  the  eiju.difv  of 
sovereign  nations.  1  am  just  as  much  opposed  to  class 
legislation  in  international  matters  as  in  thnnestic  mat¬ 
ters.  I  do  n<g,  I  tell  vou  plainlv.  believe  that  any  one 
nation  should  he  allowed  to  liominate.  even  this  beloved 
Nation  of  our  own,  and  it  does  not  desire  to  dominate. 
I  said  in  a  speech  the  other  night  in  another  cotmection 
that  so  far  as  my  influence  and  power  as  Presiilcnt  of 
the  Ihiited  States  went,  I  was  going  to  fight  everv 
attempt  to  set  up  a  minority  government.  I  was  asked 
afterwards  whom  I  was  hitting  at,  what  minority  I  w.is 
thinking  of.  I  saiii,  “Never  mind  what  minority  I  m.tv 
have  been  thinking  of  at  the  mennent ;  it  d<»es  not  m.tke 
any  difference  with  me  which  minority  it  is:  whether  it  is 
capital  or  labor.  No  sort  of  privilege  will  ever  he  per¬ 
mitted  in  this  country."  It  i.s  a  partttership  or  it  is  a 
mockery.  It  is  a  democracy,  where  the  m.ijority  are  the 
masters,  or  all  the  hopes  and  purposes  of  tfie  tnen  wlio 
founded  this  Crovernment  have  been  ilefeated  and  for¬ 
gotten.  And  I  am  of  the  same  principle  in  international 
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affairs.  One  of  the  things  that  gave  the  world  a  new 
and  bounding  hope  was  that  the  great  United  States  had 
said  that  it  was  fighting  for  the  little  nation  as  well  as 
the  great  nation;  that  it  regarded  the  rights  of  the 
itt  c  nation  as  equal  to  its  own  rights;  that  it  would 
make  no  distinction  between  free  men  anywhere-  tint 
It  was  not  fighting  for  a  special  advantage  for  the 
Linited  States  but  for  an  equal  advantage  for  all  free 
men  everywhere.  Let  gentlemen  beware,  therefore 
how  they  disappoint  the_ world.  Let  gentlemen  beware 
the  immemorial  principles  of  the 
United  States.  I.et  men  not  make  the  mistake  of  claim¬ 
ing  a  position  of  privilege  for  the  United  States  which 
gives  It  all  the  advantages  of  the  League  of  Nations  and 
none  of  the  risks  and  responsibilities.  The  principle  of 
equity  everywhere  is  that  along  with  a  right  goes  a 
duty;  that  It  you  claim  a  right  for  yourself  you  must 
be  ready  to  support  that  right  for  somebody  else;  that 
If  you  claim  to  be  a  member  in  a  society  of  any  sort  you 
must  not  claini  the  right  to  dodge  the  responsibilities 
and  avoid  the  burden,  but  you  must  carry  the  weight  of 
the  enterprise  along  with  the  hope  of  the  enterprise. 

1  hat  is  the  spirit  of  free  men  everywhere,  and  that  I 
know-  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  United  States. 

Our  decision,  therefore,  my  fellow  citizens,  rests  upon 
this:  If  we  want  a  league  of  nations,  we  must  take  this 
l.eague  ot  Nations^  because  there  is  no  conceivable  way 
in  which  any  other  league  of  nations  is  obtainable.  We 
must  leave  it  or  take  it*^  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have 
the  United  States  indirectly  defeat  this  great  enter¬ 
prise  by  asking  for  something,  some  position  of  privi¬ 
lege,  which  other  nations  in  their  pride  cannot  grant 
f  would  a  great  deal  rather  say  flatly,  “She  will  not  go 
into  the  enterprise  at  all.”  And  that,  my  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  IS  exactly  what  Germany  is  hoping  and  beginning 
to  dare  to  expect.  I  am  not  uttering  a  conjecture;  I  am 
speaking  of  knowledge,  knowledge  of  the  things  that 
are  said  in  the  German  newspapers  and  by  German  pub- 
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would  appeal  to  their  hearts.  I  wonder  if  they  have 
forgotten  what  this  war  meant.  I  wonder  if  they  have 
had  mothers  who  lost  their  sons  take  them  hy  the  hand, 
as  they  have  taken  my  own,  and  lookctl  things  that  their 
hearts  were  too  full  to  speak,  praying  me  to  do  all  in 
my  power  to  save  the  sons  of  othtn-  mothers  from  this 
terrible  thing  again.  1  had  one  fine  woman  come  to  me 
and  say  as  steadily  as  if  she  were  saying  a  commonplace, 
“I  had  the  honor  to  lose  a  son  in  the  war.”  How'  line 
that  is — “I  had  the  honor  to  sacrihee  a  son  for  the  re¬ 
demption  of  mankind!”  Ami  yet  there  is  a  sob  hack 
of  the  statement,  there  is  a  tear  brushed  hastily  away 
from  the  cheek.  A  woman  came  up  to  the  train  the 
other  day  and  seized  my  hand  and  was  about  to  say 
something  when  she  turned  away  in  a  flood  of  tears. 
I  asked  a  standerby  what  was  the  matter,  and  he  said, 
“Why,  sir,  she  lost  a  son  in  France,"  Mind  you,  she 
did  not  turn  away  from  me.  1  oniered  lier  son  over¬ 
seas.  _  I  advised  the  Congress  of  the  I'niteil  States  to 
sacrifice  fliat  son.  She  came  to  me  as  a  frieiul.  She 
had  nothing  in  her  heart  except  the  hope  that  I  could 
save  other  sons,  though  she  luui  given  hers  gladly,  and, 
God  helping  me,  I  will  save  other  sons.  Through  evil 
report  and_  gomi  report,  through  resistance  and  mis¬ 
representation  and  every  other  vile  thing,  1  sliall  fight 
my  W'ay  to  that  goal.  I  call  upon  the  men  to  whom  I 
have  referred — the  honest,  patriotic,  intelligent  men, 
who  h,i\ c  been  too  particularly  concernetl  in  criticizing 
the  details  of  that  treaty— to  'forget  the  details,  to  re¬ 
member  the  great  enterprise,  to  stand  with  me,  and  ful¬ 
fill  the  holies  and  traditions  of  the  I'nited  States. 

My  fellow  citizens,  there  is  only  one  conquering  force 
in  the  world.  I  here  is  only  one  thing  you  can  not  kill, 
and  that  is  the  spirit  of  free  men.  1  xvas  telling  some 
friends  to-day  of  a  legetuiary  story  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
of  a  chieftain  of  one  of  the  half-civilized  peoples  that 
overran  Furope  commanding  some  of  his  men  to  do  a 
certain  tiling  which  they  believed  to  be  against  the  tradi- 
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tions  of  their  tribe.  'Fhey  rcfuseii,  ami  lie  fila/.eii  out 
upon  them,  “Don’t  you  know  that  I  can  put  you  to 
death?"  “Yes,"  they  said,  "ami  don't  you  know  that 
wc  can  die  cur.sinjr  you  ?"  1  le  could  not  kill  their  spirits; 

and  they  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  he  unjustlv  slew 
them  the  whole  spirit  of  their  tribe  would  curse  him; 
they  knew  that,  if  he  <iid  an  unjust  thinjj;,  out  of  the 
blood  that  they  spillevi  would  sprinj.;  up,  as  it  were, 
armed  men,  like  dragons'  teeth,  to  overwhelm  him.  The 
thing  that  is  vindicated  in  the  long  run  is  tlie  right,  and 
the  only  thing  that  is  uncoiupierable  is  the  truth. 
America  is  believeii  in  throughout  the  world,  because  she 
has  put  spirit  before  material  ambition.  She  has  said 
that  she  is  willing  to  sacrilice  everything  that  she  is  and 
everything  that  she  has  not  only  that  her  people  m;»y  lie 
free  hut  that  freedom  may  reign  throughout  the  world. 

I  hear  men  say— how  often  I  hearii  it  said  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water — -how  ama/ing  it  was  that 
America  went  into  this  war.  I  tell  you,  my  fellow  citi¬ 
zens — I  tell  it  with  sorrow — it  was  universally  believeii 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  that  we  would  not  go 
into  the  war  because  we  were  making  money  out  of  it, 
and  loved  the  money  better  than  we  lovctl  justice.  They 
all  believed  that.  Wlicn  we  went  over  tliere  they 
greeted  us  with  aina/ement.  Tfiey  saiti,  “'{'hese  men 
did  not  have  to  come,  'riicir  territories  are  not  invaded. 
Their  independence  is  not  directly  threateneth  Their 
interests  were  not  imineiiiately  attackcil.  only  indirectly. 
They  were  getting  a  great  prosperity  out  of  this  calam¬ 
ity  of  ours,  and  we  were  told  that  tliey  worshifiped  the 
almighty  dollar;  but  here  come,  tramping,  tramping, 
tramping,  these  gallant  fellows  with  something  in  their 
faces  we  never  saw  before — eyes  lifted  to  tlic  hori/on, 
a  dash  that  knows  no  discouragement,  a  knowledge  only 
of  how  to  go  forward,  no  thought  of  how  fo  go  back¬ 
ward — 3,000  miles  from  home.  What  arc  they  light¬ 
ing  for?  Look  at  their  faces  ami  you  will  see  the  an¬ 
swer.  They  sec  a  vision.  They  sec  a  cause.  ’^I  hey  sec 
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mankind  redeemed.  They  see  a  great  force  whidi 
jvould  recnll  TIkv  love  somet ,  ^ 

have  never  tonched.  They  l..ve  the  thmK.,  that  enZ 
natc  from  the  throne  of  justice,  and  they  have  come 
h^e  »  hght  with  us  and  for  us,  and  they  ire  our  com- 

Vfe  ivere  told  by  certain  people  In  Franco  tiiat  they 
went  to  the  hourth  of  July  celebration  last  calendar 
yeai  in  I  aris  with  sinking  hearts.  Our  men  had  just 
begun  to  come  over  in  numbers.  I'hey  did  not  expect 

them.  1  hey  %yent  out  of  courtesy;  and  before  the  day 
btvT''’  presence  of  those  boys! 

cen  svharthafbP'i"'’'  "'"'"I’  '■“J 

br,r,l  I  .  ■  ‘  *""»■  You  have 

bm  at  f  ‘’"r"  Pt'nchman,  his 

tr  1;  n"  "’“T  ‘I’  *'  "■“'^hinR  of 

troops,  and  he  says  to  the  lad,  “See  what  that  is  What 

men?"  Ed  t 

t?  Ts  d?  «  J>‘-»nner  with  red  and  white  stripes  upon 
s  there  a  hit  of  heaven  in  the  corner?  Are  there 

S  ars  m  that  piece  of  the  firmament?  Ah,  thank  God 
he  Americans  have  come!’’  It  was  the  ^.JvXtion  to 
in  thTtV^ir!*^  f'eart  of  a  great  Nation,  and  they  believe 

in  that  heart  now.  You  never  hear  the  old  sneers  Yon 

that  we  L  1  «<=ver  hear  the  old  fear 

diat  we  shall  not  stand  by  free  men  elsewhere  who 

Ym  hea^  on\r“'"  mankind, 

rou  hear,  on  the  contrary,  confident  prediction  con- 

wllTlr^TTTh''  tJie  whole  world 

?  he  Un  Jfrl  J  purpose  and  force 

the  L  nited  States.  If  I  was  proud  as  an  American 

J  .uncfation  I  was  infinitely  more  proud  when  I 

My  fellow  citizens,  let  us-~every  one  of  us— bind 
ourselves  in  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  of  our  own 
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that  we  will  redeem  this  expectation  of  the  world,  that 
we  will  not  allow  any  man  to  stand  in  tlie  way  of  it,  that 
the  world  shall  hereafter  bless  and  not  curse  ns,  that 
the  world  hereafter  shall  follow  us  and  not  tiini  asi<ie 
from  us,  and  that  in  leading  we  will  not  lead  alonjr  the 

paths  of  private  advantas:e,  we  will  not  lead  alon^  the 

paths  of  national  ambition,  but  we  will  be  proud  and 

happy  to  leutl  alonp;  the  paths  of  rif^ht  so  that  men 

shall  always  say  that  American  soldiers  stiveii  Iturope 
and  American  citi'/ens  saveti  tlie  world. 

At  Lunchkon,  PAl,.^(•^;  llorri.,  San  I-'ranhisco, 
CaUF.,  SkPTKMBKR  17,  1<}U}. 

Mrs.  Mott  an'i>  mv  ffm.ow  crnzFx.s; 

Mrs.  Mott  has  very  liappily  interpreted  the  feelitt^ 
with  which  I  face  this  great  audience.  1  luive  come 
to  get  a  consciousness  of  your  support  and  of  ytutr  sen¬ 
timent,  at  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  I  take 
leave  to  say,  more  critical  than  has  ever  been  knt»wn 
during  the  history  of  the  Ihiited  States.  1  liave  felt  a 
certain  burden  of  res|>onsihility  as  I  have  mixed  with 
my  fellow  countrymen  across  the  continent,  because  I 
have  feared  at  times  that  there  were  thotte  amongst  us 
who  did  not  realize  just  what  the  heart  of  this  question 
is.  I  have  been  afraid  that  their  thoughts  were  lingering 
in  a  past  day  when  the  calculation  was  always  of  na¬ 
tional  advantage,  and  that  it  hati  rmt  come  tt>  see  the 
light  of  the  new  day  In  which  men  are  thinking  of  the 
common  advantage  and  safety  of  mankind.  'Fhe  issue 
is  nothing  else.  Dither  w'c  must  stand  apart,  and  in  the 
phrase  of  .some  gentlemen,  “take  care  of  ourselves,” 
which  means  antagonize  others,  or  we  must  join  hamls 
with  the  other  great  nations  of  the  world  and  with  the 
weak  nations  of  the  world,  in  seeing  that  justice  is 
everywhere  maintained. 

Quite  apart  from  the  merits  of  any  particuLir  ques¬ 
tion  that  may  be  raised  about  the  treaty  itself,  I  think 
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we  are  under  a  certain  moral  compulsion  to  accept  this 
treaty.  In  the  first  place,  my  fellow  citizens,  it  was 
laid  down  according  to  American  specifications.  'I'he 
initial  suggestions  upon  which  this  treaty  is  bastxl  ema¬ 
nated  from  America.  1  wouUl  not  have  you  understand¬ 
ing  me  as  meaning  that  tiiey  were  i<ieas  confined  to 
America,  because  the  promptness  with  which  they  were 
acceptech  the  joy  with  which  tliey  were  hailed  in  some 
parts  of  the  world,  the  readiness  of  the  leaders  of 
nations  that  had  been  supposed  to  be  seeking  chiefly 
their  own  interest  in  adopting  these  principles  as  the 
principles  of  the  peace,  show  that  they  were  listenine  to 
the  counsels  of  their  own  people,  that  they  were  listen¬ 
ing  to  those  who  knew  the  critical  character  of  the  new 
age  and  the  necessity  we  were  under  to  take  new  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  peace  of  the  worhl.  Because  the  thing  that 
had  happened  was  intolerable.  'I’he  thing  that  Germany 
attempted,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  have  set  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  world  back  a  hundred  years.  We  have 
prevented  it,  but  prevention  is  not  enough.  We  have 
shown  (jermany— ami  not  Germany  only,  but  the  world 
—that  upon  occasion  the  great  peoples  of  the  world 
will  combine  to  prevent  an  iniquity,  but  we  have  not 
shown  how  that  is  going  to  be  done  in  the  future  with 
a  certainty  that  will  make  every  other  nation  know  that 
a  similar  enterprise  must  not  be  attempted. 

Again  and  again,  as  I  have  crossed  the  continent,  gen¬ 
erous  women  women  I  did  not  know,  have  taken  me  by 
tfie  hand  and  said,  “Ciod  bless  you,  Mr.  President.” 
borne  of  them,  ike  many  of  you,  had  lost  sons  and  hus¬ 
bands  and  brothers  in  the  war.  Why  should  they  bless 
me.  I  advised  Congress  to  declare  war.  I  advised 
Congress  to  send  their  sons  to  their  death.  As  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  Army,  I  sent  them  over  the  seas, 
and  they  were  killed.  Why  should  they  bless  me?  Be¬ 
cause  in  the  generosity  of  their  hearts  they  want  the 
sons  of  other  women  saved  henceforth,  and  they  be- 
teve  that  the  methods  proposed  at  any  rate  create  a 
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very  hopeful  expectation  that  similar  wars  will  he  pre¬ 
vented,  and  that  other  armies  will  not  have  to  140  from 
the  United  vStules  to  tlie  upon  ilistant  tields  of  battle. 
The  moral  compulsion  upon  us.  upon  us  who  at  the  criti¬ 
cal  stage  of  tile  world  savctl  the  worhl  and  who  threw 
in  our  fortunes  with  all  the  forward-looking  peoples  of 
the  world — the  moral  compulsion  ujion  us  to  stand  bv 
and  see  it  through  is  overwhelttiing.  We  cannot  now 
turn  back.  We  made  the  choice  in  .Vjiril,  11/17.  We 
cannot  with  honor  re\'erse  it  now. 

Not  only  is  there  the  compulsion  of  hoimr.  hut  tliere 
is  the  compulsion  of  interest.  I  never  like  to  speak  of 
that,  because,  notwithstanding  the  reputation  that  we 
had  throughout  the  worhl  before  we  tnaiie  the  great 
sacrilice  of  this  war,  this  Nation  does  love  its  honor 
better  than  it  loves  its  interest.  It  does  yield  to  moral 
compulsion  more  readily  than  to  material  compulsion. 
I’hat  is  the  ghn-y  of  .\merica.  That  is  the  spirit  in 
which  she  was  conceived  and  horn.  That  is  the  mission 
that  she  has  in  the  worhl.  .Siu*  always  has  lived  up  to 
it,  and,  (iotl  helping  her,  she  always  will  live  up  o>  it. 
But  if  you  want,  as  some  ol  our  fellow  eountryinen  in¬ 
sist,  to  dwell  upon  the  material  side  of  it  and  our  inter¬ 
est  in  tiic  matter,  our  cmmnercial  interest,  draw  the 
picture  for  yourselves.  'Die  titlier  nations  of  the  world 
are  drawing  together.  Wc  who  suggestetl  that  they 
shouUi  draw  together  in  this  new  partnership  stunii 
aside.  We  at  once  draw  their  suspicion  upon  us.  We 
at  once  draw  their  intense  hostility  upon  us.  We  at 
once  renew  the  thing  that  had  begun  to  he  t!(»ne  before 
we  went  itJto  the  war.  ritere  was  a  conference  in  Paris 
not  many  months  hefftre  we  went  intti  the  war  in  which 
the  nations  then  engaged  against  fiermany  attempted  to 
draw  togetlier  in  an  exclusive  ecuimmic  comhin:uit»n 
where  they  should  serve  one  another’s  ititerest  and  ex¬ 
clude  those  who  had  not  participated  in  the  war  from 
sharing  in  that  interest,  atul  just  so  certainly  as  we  stay 
out,  every  market  that  can  possibly  he  chtsed  against 
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us  will  be  closed.  If  you  merely  look  'it  it  fmm 
point  of  v,etv  of  tht  material  pnLerlty  „f  !|,1  E 
State.,  we  ate  t„„let  e„„.p„,.„;„  to's;:'/m''t,frpa^re'r 

ivc«  ""  ‘‘"y  "'ho 

sell  more  eaaily  to  a  ,n,n  tvlu.  trm'mVrt  to 

"SryoI'Si  '’.f 

ieieeAonr’;o£i.rn,ri7air:!r:i;i.:;r,r'’“ 

.  f  tr,  "p  itself.  You  make  all  t^e  h  L 

S  t,  t  h'rair''  r'r  t  ”r'^ 

Tben  Lr?  ;  I  ^nd  undertaken. 

the  compulsion  of  hmnmiity?’”lf“here  iTone^th" 

a'Vmer  ca  oucht  to  )v.v,.  if  ,  t'l’ng  that 

'-'uj,nc  ro  nave  learned  more  ornmni-n,  *-Uo 

ihc  r°a^  ““‘ie  “P  oo^of  al" 

the  human  raee“”’ '‘rsupp"seTcoul  l'“'f  '' 

words  which  would  eeapm  r  ,te  t  e  ore,  “"’"'“"‘t 
of  the  world  wltl,  repmrd  t,;  the  Ird  e  Is,  w 

me  rtl'“Ii:Ai'r''r7"‘'‘''  '‘-PP-e^t 

tionces  that.  no.  t,re:'7::;k'p:„;i:rmS:r;^^^^^^^^^^^ 

pits  of  countries  that  had  been  allowed  to  shift  ^fnr 

thrwSft”"ufferf  *'  *'••''  burden  of 

t  e  peo  fe  „  7'  Sreat  peoples  a,  well, 

the  people  of  slim'  “■  P''>Pl'  “f  Serbia, 

in  the  face  Lli  "  '"“'‘'J  'I™  Kfoi 

inu  'w.  I  ,  United  States  and  sav- 

»ng,  We  depend  upon  you  to  take  the  E-n?  tT  r  . 

US  how  to  0‘n  niif  *.1  *  *1  i  ^  itdily  tO  clirCCt 

and  terror  ”  We  rf  and  fear 

truJfZ  Z’  i  humanity.  We  are  the 

th<»  1  1  humanity,  and  we  must  see  that  we  redeem 

tttSr  *  i" " 

honoi  rte'cLmd!'  the  compulsion  of 

,  the  compulsion  of  interest,  and  the  compulsion 
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of  humanity,  !  wonder  what  it  is  that  is  holding  some 
minds  htick  iiom  *Kt|uiesecnce  m  this  great  enterprise 
of  peace.  1  must  admit  to  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  tiuit 
I  have  been  very  much  pu//led.  I  cannot  conceive  a 
motive  adecjuate  to  hold  men  off  from  this  thing,  and 
when  I  examine  the  objections  which  they  make  to  the 
treaty  1  can  but  wonder  if  they  are  really  thinking,  or 
if,  on  the  otliet  hand,  there  is  some  emotion  coining 
from  fountains  that  1  ilo  not  know  of  which  are  obliging 
them  to  take  this  course. 

Let  me  take  the  point  in  which  my  initial  sympathy 
is  most  with  them,  the  matter  ol  the  cession  to  Japan 
of  the  interests  of  Germany  in  Shantung,  in  China.  I 
said  to  my  Japanese  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
sea,  and  tlierefore  1  am  at  liberty  to  say  in  public,  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  that  settlement,  I  think  it  ought 
to  have  been  different,  but  when  gentlemen  propose  to 
cure  it  by  striking  that  clause  out  of  the  treaty  or  by 
ourselves  withholding  our  adherence  to  the  treaty,  they 
propose  an  irrational  thing.  Let  me  remind  you  of 
some  of  the  history  of  this  business.  It  was  in  189B 
that  China  ceded  these  rights  anti  concessions  to  C»er« 
many.  I  he  pretext  was  that  some  (icrnnin  missionaries 
had  been  killed.  My  heart  aches,  I  must  say,  when  I 
think  flow  we  have  matic  an  excuse  of  religion  somc- 
times  to  work  a  tleep  wrong.  'Lhe  central  Government 
of  China  had  tlone  all  that  they  could  to  protect  those 
German  missionaries:  their  death  was  due  to  local  dis¬ 
turbances,  to  local  passion,  tt>  local  antipathy  against 
the  foreigner.  'Lhere  was  nothing  that  the  Chinese 
Government  as  a  whole  could  justly  be  held  responsible 
lor;  but  supp()se  there  had  been.  'I'wo  Christian  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  killed,  and  therefore  one  great  nation  robs 
another  nation  and  does  a  thing  which  is  fundamentally 
un-Chnstian  and  heathen!  For  there  was  no  adequate 
excuse  for  what  (Jermany  exacted  of  China.  I  read 
again  only  the  other  day  the  piirases  in  which  poor 
China  was  made  to  make  the  concessions.  She  was 
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made  to  make  them  in  words  dictated  by  (Germany  in 
view  of  her  jrrafitude  to  (.‘ermany  for  certain  services 
rendered— the  deepest  hypocrisy  conceivable!  She  was 
obhired  to  do  so  by  force. 

Ihen,  what  happened,  my  fellow  citizens?  'Fhen 
Russia  came  in  and  obli^red  China  to  cede  to  her  Port 
Arthur  and  J'alien  W'an,  not  for  quite  so  long  a  period 
but  upon  substantially  the  same  terms.  'I'hcn  h'.ngland 
must  needs  have  U  ei-1  lai-Wai  as  an  etjuivalent  conces¬ 
sion  to  that  which  had  been  made  to  (iermany;  and 
presently  certain  ptirts,  with  the  territory  hack  of  them, 
were  cctled  upon  similar  principles  to  b'rance.  Every¬ 
body  got  in,  except  the  Ihjited  States,  aiul  said,  “If  Ger- 

will  get  something.’’ 
W  hy .  ^o^e  of  them  had  any  business  in  there  on  such 

terms. 

I  hen  when  the  Jupanese-Russian  War  came,  Japan 

did  what  she  has  done  in  this  war.  She  attacked  Port 
Arthui  and  captured  Port  .Arthur,  and  Port  .Arthur  was 
ledcd  to  her  as  a  consctjuencc  of  the  war.  Not  one 
official  voice  was  raised  in  tfie  I 'nited  States  against 
that  cession.  No  protest  was  made.  No  protest  was 
made  by  the  (iovcmmmt  u(  the  E'nited  States  against 
the  original  ce.ssion  of  this  Shantung  territory  to  Ger¬ 
many.  One  of  the  highest  minded  men  of  our  history 
was  President  at  tliat  time— I  mean  Mr.  McKinley. 
One  of  the  ablest  men  that  we  have  Inui  as  Secretary 
in  State,  Mr.  Jtihn  Hay,  occupied  that  great  office.  In 
the  message  of  Mr.  McKinley  about  this  transaction, 
fie  says— I  am  quoting  hh  language— that  inasmuch  as 
the  powers  tfiat  had  taken  these  territories  had  agreed 
to  keep  the  door  open  there  for  our  commerce,  there 
wu$  no  reason  why  we  sfiinild  object.  Just  so  we  could 
trade  with  these  stolen  territories  we  were  willing  to 
let  them  be  stolen*  Which  of  these  gentlemen  who 
are  now  objecting  to  the  cession  of  the  German  rights 
in  Shantung  to  Japan  w^ere  prominent  in  protesting 
against  the  original  cession  or  any  one  of  those  original 
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cessions?  It  makes  my  heart  burn  wlien  some  men  are 
so  late  in  doin^  justice. 

In  the  meantime,  before  we  got  into  this  war,  but 
after  the  war  had  begun,  because  they  deemed  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  japan  in  the  Pacific  absolutely  indispensable, 
Great  Britain  and  France  both  agreed  that  if  japan 
would  enter  and  codperate  in  the  war  she  could  do  the 
same  thing  with  reganl  to  Shantung  that  she  luui  tlonc 
with  regard  to  Port  Arthur;  that  is  if  she  would  take 
what  (I'ennany  had  in  China  she  could  keep  it.  She 
took  it.  She  has  it  now.  Her  troops  are  there.  She 
has  it  as  spoils  of  war.  Observe,  my  fellow  citizens, 
we  are  not  taking  this  thing  away  from  China;  we  are 
taking  it  from  Germany.  China  had  ceded  it  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  and  there  are  seventy-eight  of  those  ninety- 
nine  to  run  yet.  'Fhey  were  (iermany’s  rights  in  Shan¬ 
tung,  not  China's,  that  were  ceded*  by  the  treaty  t£> 
Japan,  but  with  a  difference — a  difference  which  never 
occurred  in  any  of  these  other  cases — a  difference  which 
was  not  insisted  upon  at  the  cession  of  Port  Arthur — 
upon  a  condition  that  no  other  nation  in  doing  similar 
things  in  China  has  ever  yielded  to.  japan  is  under 
solemn  promise  to  forego  all  sovereign  rights  in  the 
Province  of  Shantung  and  to  retain  only  what  private 
corporations  have  elsewhere  in  China,  the  right  of  con¬ 
cessionaires  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  railway 
and  the  exploitation  of  the  mines.  Scores  of  foreign 
corporations  have  that  right  in  other  parts  of  China. 

But  it  docs  not  stop  there.  Coupled  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  the  League  of  Nations,  utnler  which  Japan  sol¬ 
emnly  undertakes,  with  the  rest  of  us,  to  prt>tect  the 
territorial  integrity  of  China,  along  with  the  territorial 
integrity  of  other  countries,  and  back  of  her  promise 
lies  the  similar  promise  of  every  other  nation,  that  no¬ 
where  will  they  countenance  a  disregard  for  the  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  or  the  political  independence  of  that 
great  helpless  people,  lying  there  hitherto  as  an  object 
of  prey  in  the  great  Orient.  It  is  the  first  time  in  the 
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Insn.ry  of  the  world  that  anything  has  been  done  for 
^  Inna,  and  sitting  around  our  council  board  in  Paris 
1  put  this  question:  ‘hMay  I  expect  that  this  will  be  the 

„t  tl,e  rc-,r>K«si„„  China  of  ,l„  eacep' 

ttKu.  ihe  lesponstble  representatives  of  the  other 

Your  attention  is  constantly  drawn  to  Article  X,  and 
that  IS  tfic  article-— the  heart  of  the  Covenant— which 
guarantees  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  inde¬ 
pendence  not  only  of  China,  but  of  other  countries  more 
helpless  ewn  than  China;  hut  besides  Article  X,  there 
s  Article  \l.  which  makes  it  the  right  of  every  mem- 
her  oi  the  i  eaguc,  big  or  little,  influential  or  not  in- 
Huential,  to  draw  attention  to  anything,  anywhere,  that 
IS  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  or  the  good 
uruierstaru  ing  between  nations  upon  which  the  peace 
of  the  world  depends.  V\  henever  formerly  anything  was 
done  in  detriment  of  the  interests  of  China,  we  had  to 
approacdi  the  C,overnment  that  did  it  with  apologies. 
We  had,  as  it  were,  to  say,  “'I'his  is  none  of  our  busi¬ 
ness,  but  we  would  like  to  suggest  that  this  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  Cfnna,"  I  am  repeating,  not  the  words  but 
the  purport  of  notes  that  I  have  signed  myself  to  Japan, 
in  which  I  was  obliged  to  use  all  the  genuflections  of 
apology  and  say,  “  1  he  United  States  believes  that  this 
IS  wrong  in  principle  and  suggests  to  the  fapanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  the  matter  be  reconsidered.”  Now,  when 
ym  haw  flic  League  of  Nations  the  representative  of 
u-Pi ;  States  has  the  right  to  stand  up  and  say, 

1  his  IS  against  the  covenants  of  peace;  it  cannot  be 
done,  and  if  occasion  arises  we  can  add,  “It  shall  not 
be  done.”  'Hie  weak  and  oppressed  and  wronged 
peoples  of  the  world  have  never  before  had  a  forum 
made  for  them  in  which  they  can  summon  their  enemies 
mto  the  presence  of  the  judgment  of  mankind,  and  if 
there  is  one  tribunal  that  the  wrongdoer  ought  to  dread 
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more  than  another  it  is  that  tribunal  of  the  opinion  of 
mankind.  Some  nations  keep  their  international  prom¬ 
ises  only  because  they  wish  to  obtain  the  respect  of 
mankind.  You  remember  those  immortal  words  in  the 
opening  part  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I 
wish  I  could  quote  them  literally,  but  they  run  this  way, 
that  out  of  respect  for  the  opinion  of  mankind  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  American  Revolution  now  state  the  causes 
which  have  led  tliem  to  separate  themselves  from  (I’reat 
Britain.  America  was  the  first  to  set  that  example,  the 
first  to  admit  that  right  and  justice  and  even  the  basis 
of  revolution  was  a  matter  upon  which  mankind  was 
entitled  to  form  a  judgment. 

If  we  do  not  take  part  in  this  thing,  what  happens? 
France  and  England  are  absolutely  bouml  to  this  thing 
without  any  qualifications.  The  alternative  is  to  de¬ 
fend  China  in  the  future  with  important  concessions  to 
begin  witli,  or  else  let  the  world  go  hack  to  its  ohl 
methods  of  rapacity;  or  else  take  up  arms  against 
France  ami  Englaiui  ami  Japan,  ami  begin  the  shedding 
of  blood  over  again,  almost  fratricitlal  blood.  D<jes 
that  sound  like  a  practical  program?  Docs  that  .sound 
like  doing  China  a  service?  Does  that  sound  like  any¬ 
thing  that  is  rational? 

Go  to  other  matters  with  which  I  have  less  patience, 
other  objections  to  the  League.  1  have  spoken  of  .'Vrti- 
cle  X.  Those  who  object  to  Article  X  object  to  entering 
the  League  with  any  responsibilities  whatever.  'I'hcy 
want  to  make  it  a  matter  of  opinion  merely  and  n<>t 
a  matter  of  action.  'Fhey  know  just  as  well  as  1  know 
that  there  is  nothing  in  Article  X  that  can  oblige  the 
Congress  of  the  I'nitcd  States  to  tleclare  war  if  it  does 
not  deem  it  wise  to  declare  war.  We  engage  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  to  preserve  as  against  exter- 
aggression — not  as  against  internal  revolution — the 
territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence 
of  the  other  members  of  the  League;  and  then,  in  the 
next  sentence,  it  is  said  that  the  council  of  the  League  of 
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Nations  shall  advise  with  regard  to  the  measures  which 
may  he  necessary  to  carry  nut  this  promise  on  the  part 
of  the  ineinlicr.s.  As  I  have  said  several  times  in  my 
spceclics.  1  ha\c  in  vain  scarcheti  the  dictionary  to  find 
any  otiicr  meaning  for  the  word  “advise”  than  “ad¬ 
vise."  riiesc  gentlemen  wouhi  have  you  believe  that 
our  armies  can  he  ordered  abroad  by  some  other  power 
or  by  a  combination  of  powers.  They  are  thinking  in 
an  air-tight  camipartment.  America  is  not  the  only 
proiui  nation  in  the  world.  I  can  testify  from  my 
share  in  the  counsels  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  that 
the  other  nations  are  just  as  jealous  of  their  sovereignty 
as  we  arc  (d  ours.  1  hey  wouhi  no  more  have  dreamed 
of  giving  us  the  right  of  ordering  out  their  armies  than 
we  would  have  dreamed  ol  giving  them  the  right  to 
order  out  our  armies.  I  he  advice  can  come  from  the 
I  niteti  States  only  after  the  I  nited  States  representa¬ 
tive  votes  in  the  affirmative. 

We  have  got  an  absolute  veto  on  the  thing,  unless 
we  are  parties  tt»  the  liispute,  and  I  want  again  to  call 
attention  to  what  that  means.  I  hat  means  unless  we 
want  to  sei/e  somebody's  territory  or  invade  some- 
b(}<iy  s  political  iniicpciulence,  or  unless  somebody  else 
wants  to  seize  (»ur  territory  and  invade  our  political 
irulepcmienec.  I  regard  cither  of  those  contingencies 
as  so  remote  that  they  are  not  troubling  me  in  the  least. 

1  know  the  people  <d  this  country  well  enough  to  know 
that  we  will  not  he  the  aggressors  in  trying  to  execute 
a  wrong,  and  in  looking  about  me  I  do  not  sec  anybody 
else  that  would  think  it  wise  to  try  it  on  us.  But  sup¬ 
pose  we  arc  parties.  Tiien  is  it  the  council  of  the 
League  that  is  forcing  war  upon  us?  The  war  is  ours 
anyhow.  We  arc  in  circumstances  where  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  Congress,  if  it  wants  to  steal  somebody’s  terri¬ 
tory  or  prevent  somebody  from  stealing  our  territory, 
to  go  to  war.  It  is  not  the  council  of  the  League  that 
brings  us  into  war  at  that  time,  in  such  circumstances; 
it  is  the  uidurtunatc  circumstances  which  have  arisen  in 
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some  matter  of  aggression.  I  want  to  say  again  that 
Article  X  is  the  very  heart  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League,  because  all  the  great  wrongs  of  the  world  have 
had  their  root  in  the  seizure  of  territory  or  the  control 
of  the  political  independence  of  other  peoples.  I  believe 
that  I  speak  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  when  I  say  that,  having  seen  one  great  wrong 
like  that  attempted  and  having  prevented  it,  we  arc 
ready  to  prevent  it  again. 

'Fhose  are  the  two  principal  criticisms,  that  we  did 
not  do  the  impossible  with  regard  to  Shantung  and  that 
we  may  be  advised  to  go  to  war.  That  is  all  there  is 
in  either  of  those.  But  they  say,  “We  want  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  more  distinctly  acknowledged.”  Well,  if  I 
could  have  founil  language  that  was  more  distinct  than 
that  used,  I  should  tiavc  been  very  happy  to  suggest  it, 
but  it  says  in  so  many  words  that  nothing  in  that  docu¬ 
ment  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  validity  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  1  do  not  see  what  more  it  could  say, 
but,  as  I  say,^  if  the  clear  can  be  clarified,  I  have  no 
objection  to  its  being  clarified,  d'he  meaning  is  too 
obvious  to  admit  of  discussion,  and  I  want  you  to  real¬ 
ize  how  extraordinary  that  provision  is.  Every  nation 
in  the  world  had  been  jealous  of  the  Mtmroc  Doctrine, 
had  studiously  avoided  doing  or  saying  anything  that 
would  atimit  its  validity,  and  here  all  the  great  nations 
of  the  world  sign  a  document  which  admits  its  validity. 
That  constitutes  nothing  less  than  a  moral  revolution 
in  the  attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  world  towartl  America. 

What  docs  the  Monroe  Doctrine  mean  in  that  Cove¬ 
nant?  It  means  that  with  regard  to  aggressions  upon  the 
Western  Hemisphere  we  are  at  liberty  to  act  without 
waiting  for  other  nations  to  act.  'Fhat  is  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine.  1  he  Monroe  Doctrine  says  that  if  any¬ 
body  tries  to  interfere  with  affairs  in  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere  it  will  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act  to  the 
United  States — not  to  the  rest  of  the  world — and  that 
means  that  the  United  States  will  look  after  it,  and 
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'All  riDt  ask  aiiybotiy's  permission  to  look  after  it  Tlip 
document  says  that  nothin-  in  this  document  must  be 

tions  to  the  Momme  Doetrme  all  the  more  because  this 
IS  what  happened:  1  hrou-ht  the  first  draft  of  the  Cove- 
nant  to  tins  country  mMarch  last.  I  then  invited  the 
ore.gn  Attatns  Cc>mm.tte^^  of  the  House  and  the  For¬ 
tin  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  the  White 
House  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner  we  ha<i  the  frankest 
possible  umterence  with  rep:ard  to  this  draft.  When  I 

tmuk*  if  tint  "''‘"f*  was 

made  m  that  eonferenee  to  the  commission  on  the 

.ea«uc  of  Nations,  whieh  eonsisted  of  representatives 

O  font  teen  nations,  ami  every  one  of  the  sug^rcstions  of 

tIUKst  laminittcrs  was  einhoilitHl  in  tfic  (iocument.  I 

suppose  It  IS  a  pride  of  style  i  suppose  that,  although 

tilt  suhstamc  was  embodied,  they  would  rather  write 

If  difterentlp  Imt,  after  all,  that  is  a  literary  matter. 

At  ei  all,  that  i.s  a  question  of  pride  in  the  command 

of  the  Fnghsh  language,  and  I  must  say  that  there  were 

a  grtuit  many  men  on  that  cotnmi.ssion  on  the  League 

of  .Nations  who  scerneii  jierfcetiy  to  understand  Ae 

r.nglish  language  and  who  wi.shed  to  express,  not  only 

ni  the  h.nghsh  text  hut  in  its  Frenci.  equivalent,  exactly 

what  we  wanted  to  say. 

One  of  the  .suggestions  I  carried  over  was  that  we 
shoulti  have  the  right  to  withdraw.  I  must  say  that  I 
did  not  want  to  say,  “We  arc  going  into  this  if  you 
promise  wc  can  scuttle  whenever  we  want  to.”  That 
did  not  seem  to  me  a  very  hamisome  thing  to  propose, 
ami  1  told  the  men  in  the  conference  at  the  White 
I  'puse.  wlien  they  raised  the  question,  that  it  had  been 
raised  m  the  commission  on  the  League  of  Nations  and 
that  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  international 
lawprs  of  that  hoiiy  that,  inasmuch  a.s  this  was  an  asso- 
aation  of  sovereigns,  they  had  the  right  to  withdraw. 
But  I  concedeti  that  if  tliut  right  was  admitted  there 
could  he  no  harm  in  stating  it,  and  so  in  the  present 
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draft  of  the  Covenant  it  is  stateti  that  any  member  may 
withdraw  upon  two  years’  notice,  which, 'l  think,  is  not 
an  unreasonable  length  ol  time,  provided  that  at  tiie 
end  of  the  two  years  all  the  international  obligations 
of  that  power  under  the  Covenant  shall  have  been  ful- 
lilled.  _  VVould  you  wish  any  other  condition?  Would 

allowed  to  withdraw  with¬ 
out  fulfilling  Its  obligations  ?  Is  that  the  kind  of  people 
we  are?  ^  oreover,  have  we  ever  failed  to  fulfil!  our 
international  obhgations  ?  It  is  a  point  of  pride  with 
me,  my  fe  low  eiti/ens,  not  to  debate  this  (luestion.  I 
wi  I  not  debate  with  anybody  wficthcr  the  I'nited  States 
IS  hkely  to  withdraw  without  fulfilling  its  obligations  or 
not,  and  if  otlier  gentlemen  entertain  that  possibility 
and  expectation,  I  separate  myself  from  them. 

_  But  there  is  anotlier  matter,  d'hey  say  that  tlie  Brit¬ 
ish  I'.mpire  has  six  votes  ami  we  have  onlv  one.  It  hati- 
pens  that  our  one  is  as  big  as  the  six,  and  that  satisfies 
me  entirely.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  It  is  onlv 
n.  the  assembly  that  the  British  lunpire  has  six  votes- 
not  m  the  council-— and  there  is  onlv  one  thing  that  the 
assembly  votes  on  in  which  it  can  decide  a  matter  with¬ 
out  the  concurrence  of  all  the  States  represented  on  the 
council,  and  thatjs  the  admission  of  new  members  to 
the  Leape  of  Nations.  With  regard  to  every  other 
matter,  for  example,  amendments  to  the  Covenant,  with 
regard  to  cases  referred  out  of  the  council  to  the  assem- 
bly,  It  IS  provided  that  it  a  majority  of  the  assembly 
pd  the  representatives  of  ail  the  States  represented  on 
the  tounci!  eoncur,  tlie  vote  shall  be  valid  ami  conclti- 
sive,  which  means  that  the  affirmative  vote  of  the 
I  nited  States  is  in  every  instance  just  as  powerful  as 
tlie  six  votes  of  the  British  I'.mpire.  I  took  the  pains 
yesterday,  I  believe  it  was,  on  the  train,  to  go  through 
the  Covenant  almost  sentence  by  sentence  again,  to  find 
If  there  was  any  case  other  than  the  one  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  m  which  that  was  not  true,  and  there  is  no  other 
case  m  which  that  is  not  true.  Of  course,  you  will 
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understanti  that  udiercvcr  (iie  I’nitcd  States  is  a  mrtv 
to  a  quarrel  and  that  ({uarrei  is  carried  to  the  asscmblv 
we  cannot  vote:  hut,  sitnihirly.  it  the  British  Empire 
IS  a  party  her  six  representatives  cannot  vote.  It  is  an 
even  break  any  way  you  take  it,  and  I  would  rather 
count  SIX  as  one  person  than  six  as  six  persons.  So  far 
as  I  can  see,  it  makes  iTie  a  bijr^cr  man.  The  poin’t  to 
lememiH-r  is  that  tlie  energy  of  the  League  of  Nations 
resides  m  the  council,  not  hi  the  assembly,  and  that  in 
the  touneil  there  is  a  pertect  eijuality  of  votes.  'Fhat 
settles  that  imitter.  and  even  some  of  my  felhiw  coun- 
titmen  who  insist  upon  keeping  a  hyphen  in  the  middle 
<>1  their  names  ought  to  lie  satisfied  with  that,  'rhough 
I  nuist  admit  that  I  do  not  care  to  argue  anything  with 
a  A  man  that  puts  anything  else  before  the 

w<|rd  “American"  is  no  comraiie  of  mine,  and  yet  I  am 
wil  ing  even  to  iiiscomfit  him  with  a  statement’ of  fact 
iiosT  are  the  ohjectiiins  to  yiehiing  to  these  compul¬ 
sions  of  honor,  interest,  and  humanitv,  and  it  is  because 

.  '  **“'''*'  ofBcctions,  their  flinusincss,  the 

inipossihihtv  of  supporting  them  with  conclusive  argu- 
nieiit  that  I  am  profoundly  puzzled  to  know  what  is 
nick  of  the  opposition  to  the  I.eague  of  Nations  I 
know  one  of  the  resu!t.s.  and  that  is  to  raise  the  hope 
111  the  immis  of  the  (u-rman  people  that,  after  all,  they 
can  separate  us  from  those  who  were  our  associates  in 

u-r  rr’i  f  ^'***''  P’'"Aierman  propaganda 

whuh  had  fherefofore  not  dared  to  raise  its  head  again 
hits  now  boldly  ruiseii  its  head  and  is  active  all  over'the 
I  nited  .States.  { hese  are  disturbing  and  illuminating 
iiuumsfunces.  Pray  uruicrstaml  me;  I  arn  not  accusing 
some  o  the  honorable  men  whose  objections  I  am  try- 
■lig  to  answer  with  trying  to  draw  near  to  Germany. 
Hiat  IS  not  my  point;  hut  I  am  saying  that  what  they 
are  attempting  to  do  is  exactly  what  Cierrnany  desires, 
arul  that  it  would  touch  tfie  honor  of  the  United  States 
very  near  if  at  the  end  of  this  great  struggle  we  should 
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seek  to  take  the  position  which  our  enemies  desire  and 
our  friends  deplore. 

I  am  arguing  the  matter  only  because  1  am  a  very 
patient  man.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  what 
the  result  is  going  to  he.  I  have  felt  the  temper  and 
high  purpose  of  this  great  people  as  I  have  crossed  this 
wonderful  land  of  ours,  and  one  of  the  things  that  make 
it  most  delightful  to  stand  here  is  to  remember  that 
the  people  of  the  Ikicific  coast  were  the  first  to  see  the 
new  duty  in  its  entirety.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  you  people,  who  were  farthest  from  the  field 
of  conflict,  most  remote  from  that  contact  of  interests 
which  stirred  so  many  peoples,  yet  outdid  the  rest  of 
the  country  in  volunteering  for  service  and  volunteering 
your  money.  .As  I  came  through  that  wonderful  coun¬ 
try  to  the  north  of  us  it  occurred  to  me  one  day  that 
the  aspiring  lines  of  those  wonderful  mountains  must 
lead  people’s  eyes  to  bo  tlrawn  upward  and  to  look  into 
the  blue  serene  anti  see  things  apart  from  the  confusions 
of  affairs,  to  see  the  real,  pure  vision  of  the  interests  of 
humanity:  and  that,  after  all,  the  spirit  of  .America  was 
best  expressed  where  people  withdrew  their  thoughts 
from  the  entangling  interests  of  everyday  life,  purified 
their  motives  from  all  that  was  selfish  and  groveling 
and  based  upon  the  desire  to  seize  and  get  and  turned 
their  thoughts  to  those  things  that  are  worth  living  for. 

The  only  thing  that  makes  the  w-orld  inhabitable  is 
that  it  is  sometimes  ruled  by  its  purest  spirits.  I  want 
to  leave  this  illustration,  which  I  have  often  used,  in 
your  minds  of  what  1  mean.  Some  years  ago  someone 
said  to  me  that  the  modern  world  was  a  world  in  which 
the  mind  was  monarch,  and  my  reply  was  that  if  that 
was  true  it  must  be  one  of  those  modern  monarchs  that 
reigned  and  did  not  govern ;  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  world  was  governed  by  a  great  popular  assembly 
made  up  of  the  passions  and  that  the  constant  struggle 
of  civilization  was  to  see  that  the  handsome  passions 
had  a  working  majority.  That  is  the  problem  of  civili- 
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/ation,  that  tiic_  that  eni^age  the  best  impulses 

<>1  the  human  spirit  sliouki  he  the  prevailing  things,  the 
conquering  things,  the  things  that  one  can  die  comfort- 
ahl}  after  achieving.  I  low  do  men  ever  go  to  sleep 
that  have  conceived  wrimgf  How  do  men  ever  get 
theii  own  corisent  to  laugh  who  have  not  looked  the 
right  hi  the  lace  and  extended  their  hand  to  it?  If 
Amcricji  can  in  the  future  buik  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  face,  it  will  he  because  she  has  Iieen  the  champion 
of  justice  and  of  right.  ^ 

A I  *\i  XI,  Sax  I*  eaxc'isc*o,  Eaijf*,  Sm^TEM'* 

Hfli  17,  1919. 

Mm,  Ciiaimmaxa  Mr,  Rulfii,  xiv  fellow  i'ofntry- 

XIEX: 

Mhi  have  given  me  a  very  roval  welcome,  and  I 
am  profoundly  appreciative  of  the  greeting  that  you 
have  extended  ine.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to 
me  to  be  permkted  to  speak  to  this  great  audience 
lepresendng  as  it  ihies  one  ot  the  most  forward-looking 
States  oi  the  rniom  representing  as  it  does  a  great 
hotly  of  people  who  are  accustomed  to  look  and  plan 
to  the  future,  As  f  picture  to  myself  the  history  of  this 
gjrat  country  wliidi  we  love,  I  remember  the  surging 
tides  of  liiimanity  imndng  always  westward,  over  the 
castcrii  mountains  and  the  plains,  deploying  upon  the 
great  tiirther  slopes  of  the  Rockies,  then  overflowing 
intti  these  fertile  aiul  beautiful  valleys  by  the  Pacific; 
aiitl^tliat  is  a  pkture  to  me  of  the  constant  forward, 
contuient,  hcipeful  movement  of  the  American  people. 

I  feej  thatjt  is  not  without  significance  that  this  was  the 
portion  ot  tlie  country  which  responded  with  the  most 
extraordinary  spirit  to  the  call  to  arms,  responded  with 
the  utmost  spontaneity  and  generosity  to  the  call  for 
the  money  of  the  people ^  to  he  loaned  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  conduct  of  the  Great  War,  responded 
to  all  those  impulses  of  purpose  and  of  freedom  which 
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underlay  the  great  struggle  we  have  just  passed 
through. 

As  I  have  passed  through  your  streets  to-day,  and 
through  others  in  the  many  generous  communities  north 
of  you  and  east  of  you,  you  have  made  me  feel  how  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people  is  coming  to  a  single 
vision,  how  the  thought  of  the  American  people  is 
back  of  a  single  purpose.  1  have  come  before  you,  my 
fellow  citizens,  to  discuss  a  very  serious  theme.  1  want 
to  analyze  for  you  the  very  important  issue  with  which 
this  Nation  is  now  face  to  face.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
important  question  that  has  ever  come  before  this 
people  for  decision,  and  the  reason  I  have  come  out 
upon  this  long  journey  is  that  I  am  conscious  that  it  is 
the  people,  their  purpose,  their  wish,  that  is  to  decide 
this  thing,  and  not  the  thought  of  those  who  are  plan¬ 
ning  any  private  purpose  of  their  own. 

What  I  first  want  to  call  your  attention  to,  my  fellow 
citizens,  is  this:  You  know  that  the  debate  in  which  we 
are  engaged  centers  first  of  all  upon  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  there  seems  to  have  arisen  an  idea  in  some 
quarters  that  the  League  of  Nations  is  an  idea  recently 
conceived,  conceived  by  a  small  number  of  persons, 
somehow  originated  by  the  American  representatives 
at  the  council  table  in  Paris.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth  than  that.  1  would  not  feel  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  I  feel  in  the  League  of  Nations  if  I  felt 
that  it  was  so  recent  and  novel  a  growth  and  birth  as 
that.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  fruit  of  many  genera¬ 
tions  of  thoughtful,  forward-looking  men,  not  only  in 
this  country  but  in  the  other  countries  of  the  world, 
who  have  been  able  to  look  forward  to  the  combined 
fortunes  of  mankind.  The  men  who  have  conceived 
this  great  purpose  are  not  men  who  through  these  gen¬ 
erations,  when  they  were  concerting  counsel  in  this 
great  matter,  thought  of  the  fortunes  of  parties,  thought 
of  the  fortunes  of  individuals.  I  would  be  ashamed 
of  myself,  as  I  am  frankly  ashamed  of  any  fellow 
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countryman  of  mine  who  does  it,  if  I  discussed  this 
great  question  with  any  portion  of  my  thought  devoted 
to  the  contest  of  parties  and  the  elections  of  next  year. 

Some  of  the  greatest  spirits,  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
structed  mmds  of  both  parties  have  been  devoted  to 
this  great  idea  for  more  than  a  generation.  It  has 
come  before  the  Paris  conference  out  of  the  stage  of 
ideal  conception.  It  had  long  before  that  begun  to 
assume  the  shape  of  a  definite  program  and  plan  for 
the  concert  and  cooperation  of  the  nations  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  when  I  went  to  Paris 
I  was  conscious  that  I  was  carrying  there  no  plan 
which  was  novel  either  to  America  or  to  Europe,  but  a 
plan  which  all  statesmen  who  realized  the  real  interests 
of  their  people  had  long  ago  hoped  might  be  carried  out 
in  some  day  when  the  world  would  realize  what  the 
peace  of  the  world  meant  and  what  were  its  necessary 
foundations.  When  I  got  to  Paris  I  was  not  conscious 
of  presenting  anything  that  they  had  not  long  con- 
sidered,  and  I  felt  that  I  was  merely  the  spokesman  of 
tnoughtful  minds  and  hopeful  spirits  in  America.  I 
was  not  putting  forward  any  purpose  of  my  own.  So 
that  I  beg  you  will  dismiss  any  personal  appearance  or 
personal  relationship  which  this  great  plan  may  bear. 

1  would  indeed  be  a  very  proud  man  if  I  had  personally 
conceived  this  great  idea,  but  I  can  claim  no  such  honor. 

1  can  only  claim  the  privilege  of  having  been  the  obedi¬ 
ent  servant  of  the  great  ideals  and  purposes  of  beloved 

I  want  you  to  realize,  my  fellow  countrymen,  that 
those  Americans  who  are  opposing,  this  plan  of  the 
Eea^e  of  Nations  offer  no  substitute.  They  offer 
nothing  that  they  pretend  will  accomplish  the  same 
ODject.  Un  the  contrary,  they  are  apparently  willing 
0  go  back  to  that  old  and  evil  order  which  prevailed 
before  this  war  began  and  which  furnished  a  readv 
and  ferjle  soil  for  those  seeds  of  envy  which  sprung 
up  like  dragon’s  teeth  out  of  the  bloody  soil  of  Europe 
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They  arc  ready  to  go  back  to  that  old  and  ugly  plan 
of  armed  nations,  of  alliances,  of  watchful  jealousies, 
of  rabid  antagonisms,  of  purposes  concealed,  running 
by  the  subtle  channels  of  intrigue  through  the  veins 
of  people  who  do  not  dream  what  poison  is  being  in¬ 
jected  into  their  systems.  They  are  willing  to  have  tiw 
United  States  stand  alone,  withdraw  from  the  concert 
of  nations:  and  what  does  tluit  mean,  my  fellow  citi¬ 
zens?  It  means  that  we  shall  arm  as  (lermany  was 
armed,  that  wc  sliall  submit  our  young  men  to  the  kind 
of  constant  military  service  that  the  young  men  of 
Germany  were  subjected  to.  It  means  that  we  shall 
pay  not  lighter  but  heavier  taxes,  it  means  that  we 
shall  trade  in  a  world  in  which  we  are  suspected  and 
watched  and  disliked,  instead  of  in  a  world  which  is 
now  ready  to  trust  us,  ready  to  follow  our  leadership, 
ready  to  receive  our  traders,  along  with  our  political 
representatives  as  friends,  us  men  who  are  welcome, 
as  men  who  bring  goods  and  ideas  for  which  the  world 
is  ready  and  for  winch  the  world  has  been  waiting. 
That  is  the  alternative  which  they  offer. 

It  is  my  purpose,  fellow  citizens,  to  analyze  the 
objections  which  are  made  to  this  great  I.eaguc,  and  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  In  the  first  place,  you  know  that 
one  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  experienced  by 
those  who  are  objecting  to  this  League  is  that  they  do 
not  think  that  there  is  a  wide  enough  door  open  for 
us  to  get  out.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who,  w'hen  they  go  into  a  generous  enterprise,  think 
first  of  all  how  they  are  going  to  turn  away  from  those 
with  whom  they  are  associated.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who,  when  they  go  into  a  concert  for  the  peace  of  the 
world,  want  to  sit  close  to  the  door  with  their  hand  on 
the  knob  and  constantly  trying  the  door  to  be  sure  that 
it  is  not  locked.  If  we  want  to  go  into  this  thing — and 
we  do  want  to  go  into  it — we  will  go  in  it  with  our 
whole  hearts  and  settled  purpose  to  stand  by  the  great 
enterprise  to  the  end.  Nevertheless,  you  will  remember 
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-sonu*  of  you,  1  dare  say — tiiat  when  I  came  home  in 
Marcli  for  an  all  too  brief  visit  to  this  country,  which 
seems  to  me  tite  fairest  and  dearest  in  the  world,  I 
brought  hack  with  ine  the  first  draft  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  I  called  into  consultation 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  on  Foreign 
Relatioiis  of  the  I  louse  and  Senate  of  the  L’nited  States 
anti  I  hiid  the  tiraft  of  the  Covenant  before  them.  One 
of  the  things  that  they  proposctl  was  that  it  should  be 
explicitly  stated  that  any  member  of  the  League  should 
have  the  right  to  withdraw.  I  carried  that  suggestion 
back  to  J  ans,  and  without  the  slightest  hesitation  it 
was  accepted  and  acteii  upon;  atul  every  suggestion 
which  was  made  in  that  conference  at  the  White  House 
was  accepted  by  the  conference  of  peace  in  Parts.  There 
is  not  a  feature  of  tlu*  Covenant,  except  one,  now  under 
debate  upon  winch  suggestions  were  not  made  at  that 
time,  and  there  is  not  one  of  those  suggestions  that  was 
not  adopteti  by  the  conference  of  peace. 

The  gentlemen  say,  "You  have  laid  a  limitation  upon 
the  right  to  withdraw.  I'ou  have  said  that  we  can  with- 
tiraw  upim  two  years’  notice,  if  at  that  time  we  shall 
have  fulfilled  all  our  international  obligations  and  all 
our  ohligations  iiruicr  the  Covenant.”  "Yes,”  I  reply; 
"is  it  characteristic  of  the  Lnited  States  not  to  fulfill 
her  international  obligations?  Is  there  any  fear  that 
we  shall  wish  to  withdraw  tlishonorably ?  Are  gentle¬ 
men  willing  to  stuiul  up  and  say  that  tfiey  want  to  get 
out  whether  tiicy  have  the  moral  right  to  get  out  or 
not?  I  }{)r  <»ne  am  too  proiul  as  an  American  to 
debate  that  subject  on  that  basis,  i'he  United  States 
lias  always  fulfilled  its  international  obligations,  and, 
Ciod  helping  her,  she  always  will.  'Fhere  is  nothing 
in  the  Chwenant  to  prevent  her  acting  upon  her  own 
judgment  with  rcgartl  to  that  matter.  'Fhc  only  thing 
she  has  to  fear,  the  only  thing  she  has  to  regard,  is  the 
public  opinion  of  mankind,  and  inasmuch  as  we  have 
always  scrupulously  satisfied  the  public  opinion  of  man- 
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kind  with  regard  to  justice  and  rigiit,  I  for  my  part  am 
not  afraid  at  any  time  to  go  before  that  jury.  It  is 
a  jury  that  might  condemn  us  if  we  did  wrong,  but  it 
is  not  a  jury  that  could  oblige  us  to  stay  in  the  League, 
so  that  there  is  absolutely  no  limitation  upon  our  right 
to  withdraw. 

One  of  the  other  suggestions  1  carried  to  Paris 
was  that  the  committees  of  the  two  Houses  did  not 
find  the  Monroe  Doctrine  safeguarded  in  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  I  suggested  that  to  the 
conference  in  Paris,  and  they  at  once  inserted  the  pro¬ 
vision  which  is  now  there  that  nothing  in  that  Covenant 
shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  validity  of  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine.  What  is  the  validity  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine?  I’he  Monroe  Doctrine  means  that  if  any  out¬ 
side  power,  any  power  outside  this  hemisphere,  tries  to 
impose  its  will  upon  any  portion  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  the  United  States  is  at  liberty  to  act  independ¬ 
ently  and  alone  in  repelling  the  aggression;  that  it  does 
not  have  to  w'ait  for  the  action  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions;  that  it  does  not  have  to  wait  for  anything  but 
the  action  of  its  own  administration  and  its  own  Con¬ 
gress.  I'his  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  inter¬ 
national  diplomacy  that  any  great  government  has 
acknow’ledged  the  validity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Now  for  the  first  time  all  the  great  fighting  powers  of 
the  world  except  Germany,  which  for  the  time  being  has 
ceased  to  be  a  great  fighting  power,  acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  acknowledge  it 
as  part  of  the  international  practice  of  the  world. 

They  are  nervous  about  domestic  questions.  I'hey 
say,  “It  is  intolerable  to  think  that  the  League  of 
Nations  should  interfere  with  domestic  (piestions,”  and 
w'henever  they  begin  to  specify  they  speak  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  immigration,  of  the  question  of  naturalization, 
of  the  question  of  the  tariff.  My  fellow  citizens,  no 
competent  or  authoritativ’e  student  of  international  law 
would  dream  of  maintaining  that  these  were  anything 
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but  fvclusivcly  domestic  (lucstioiis,  and  the  Covenant 
of  the  Leat^ne  expressly  proviiies  that  the  f.eague 
pm  take  no  action  whatever  about  matters  which  are 
m  the  practice  of  international  law  regardeil  as  domestic 
i|iU‘stions.  \\  e  did  not  undertake  to  enumerate  samples 
of  domestic  questions  for  the  very  gooil  reason,  which 
wd!  (vecur  to  any  lawver,  that  if  you  nimie  a  list  it  would 
be  interred  that  what  you  left  out  was  not  incliuled. 
Noboiiy  with  a  thoughtful  knowledge  of  internationai 
l>raetice  has  the  least  vioubt  as  to  what  arc  domestic 
questiiins,  and  there  is  no  obscurity  whatec'cr  in  this 
Covenant  with  reganl  t<j  the  safeguarding  of  the  United 
States,  along  with  other  sovereign  countries,  in  the 
control  of  ilfimestic  questions.  !  beg  that  you  will  not 
faitcy.  my  fellow  eifi/ens,  that  the  I  miteil  States  is  the 
only  country  that  is  jealous  of  its  sovereignty.  Through¬ 
out  these  eonfereiues  it  was  necessary  at  every  turn  to 
safeguard  the  sovereign  ituiepemienec  of  tfie  several 
governments  who  were  taking  part  in  the  conference,  and 
they  were  just  as  keen  to  protect  themselves  against 
outsiiie  intervention  in  domestic  matters  us  we  were. 

I  hcrelojc  the  wh<de  hetirtmess  of  tiieir  concurrent 
opinion  runs  with  this  safeguarding  of  domestic 
questions. 

It  is  objected  that  the  Briti.sh  ifmpire  has  six  votes 
and  we  have  one.  'I’he  answer  to  that  is  that  it  is  most 
carefully  arranged  that  our  one  vote  ctjuals  the  six 
votes  of  the  British  Umpire.  .Anybody  who  wall  take 
the  pains  to  read  the  Ctn-enant  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  will  fitiil  out  that  the  assembly — and  it  is  only  in 
the  assembly  that  the  British  Umpire  has  six  votes — 
is  not  a  v<»ting  body,  'riicrc  is  a  very  limited  number  of 
subjects  upon  which  it  can  act  at  all,  and  I  have  taken 
the  pains  to  write  tlietn  tlown  here,  after  again  and 
again  going  through  the  Covenant  fur  the  purpose  of 
making  sure  that  I  haii  not  omitted  anything,  in  order 
that  I  might  give  you  an  explicit  account  of  the  thing. 
There  are  two  things  which  a  majority  of  the  assembly 
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may  do  without  tlie  concurrent  vote  of  tlie  I'nited 
States.  A  majority  of  the  assembly  can  admit  a  new 
member  to  tlic  League  of  Nations.  A  majority  of  the 
assembly  can  recommend  to  any  nation  a  member  of  the 
League  a  reconsideration  of  such  treaties  as  are  ap¬ 
parently  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  Covenant 
itself;  it  can  advise  any  member  of  the  League  to  seek 
a  reconsideration  of  any  international  obligation  which 
seems  to  conflict  with  the  Covenant  itself,  but  it  has 
no  means  whatever  of  obliging  it  to  reconsider  even 
so  important  a  matter  as  that,  which  is  obviously  a  moral 
duty  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  League.  All 
the  action,  all  the  energy,  all  the  initiative,  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  resident  in  the  council,  and  in  the 
council  a  unanimous  vote  is  necessary  for  action,  and 
no  action  is  possible  without  the  concurrent  vote  of  the 
United  States.  I  would  rather,  personally,  as  one  man 
count  for  six  than  be  six  men  and  count  only  one.  The 
United  States  can  offset  six  votes.  Here  are  the  cases: 
When  a  matter  in  dispute  is  referred  by  the  council  to 
the  assembly  its  action  must  be  taken  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  assembly,  concurred  in  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  the  governments  represented  in  the  council, 
so  that  the  concurrence  of  the  vote  of  the  United  States 
is  absolutely  neces.sary  to  an  affirmative  vote  of  the 
as.sembly  itself.  In  the  case  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Covenant  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  representatives  of  the  nations 
which  are  represented  in  the  council  in  addition  to  a 
majority  vote  of  the  assembly  itself.  And  there  is  all 
the  voting  that  the  assembly  does. 

Not  a  single  affirmative  act  or  negative  decision  upon 
a  matter  of  action  taken  by  the  League  of  Nations 
can  be  validated  without  the  vote  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  We  can  dismiss  from  our  dreams  the  six 
votes  of  the  British  Empire,  for  the  real  underlying 
conception  of  the  assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
is  that  it  is  the  forum  of  opinion,  not  of  action.  It 
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is  tiu-  dchatin^f  body;  it  is  the  body  where  the  thought 
ot’  the  little  nation  uhmg  with  the  thought  of  the  big 
nation  is  brought  to  liear  upon  those  matters  which 
altect  the  peace  of  the  world,  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
those  matters  which  affect  the  good  understanding  be¬ 
tween  nations  upon  which  the  peace  of  the  world  de¬ 
pends:  where  this  stiflet!  v<»ice  of  humanity  is  at  last 
to  be  heard,  where  nations  that  have  borne  the  un¬ 
speakable  sufferings  of  the  ages  that  tnust  have  seemed 
to  them  like  icons  will  find  voice  and  expression,  where 
the  moral  iiuigment  of  mankiml  can  sway  the  opinion 
ot  the  world.  I'hat  is  the  function  of  the  assembly, 
'i'lic  assembly  is  the  voice  of  mankind.  I'he  council, 
where  unanimous  action  is  necessary,  is  the  only  means 
through  wliich  that  voice  can  accomplish  action. 

You  say,  “We  have  heaiai  a  great  tlcal  about  Article 
X."  I  just  now  said  that  the  only  substitute  f(jr  the 
League  of  Nations  which  is  offered  by  the  opponents  i,s 
a  return  to  the  ohl  system.  What  was  the  old  system? 
'Lhat  the  strong  hatl  all  the  rights  and  need  pay  no 
attcntiim  to  the  rights  <jf  the  weak;  that  if  a  great 
powerful  nation  saw  what  it  wanted,  it  had  the  right 
to  go  and  take  it :  that  the  weak  nations  could  cry  out 
and  cry  out  as  they  pleased  and  there  would  be  no 
hearkening  ear  anywhere  to  their  rights.  I  want  to 
bring  in  another  subject  c(»nnected  with  this  treaty,'  but 
not  with  the  League  of  Nations,  to  illustrate  what  I 
am  talking  about.  You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  cession  to  Japan  of  tlie  rights  which  Germany 
had  acquired  in  Shantung  Province  in  China.  What 
happened  under  the  old  ortier  of  things,  my  fellow 
citizens?  The  story  begins  in  iHqH.  'Fwo  German 
missionaries  were  killed  in  China  by  parties  over  whom 
the  Central  Government  of  China  was  unable  to  exer¬ 
cise  contrtil.  It  was  tme  of  those  tjutbreaks,  like  the 
pitiful  Boxer  rebellion,  where  a  sudden  hatred  of 
foreigners  wells  up  in  the  heart  of  a  nation  uninformed, 
aware  of  danger,  aware  of  WTong,  but  not  knowing 
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just  how  to  remedy  it,  not  knowing  just  what  was  the 
instrumentality  of  right.  And,  my  fellow  citizens,  why 
should  not  the  Chinaman  hate  the  foreigner?  The 
foreigner  has  always  taken  from  him  everything  that 
he  could  get.  When  by  irresponsible  persons  these  Ger¬ 
man  missionaries  were  murdercil,  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  insisteil  that  a  great  part  of  the  fair  Province  of 
Shantung  should  be  turned  over  to  them  for  exploita¬ 
tion.  'Phey  insisted  that  the  accessible  part  of 
Kiaochow  Bay,  the  part  where  trade  entered  and  left, 
shouhl  be  delivered  over  to  them  for  sovereign  control 
for  ninety-nine  years,  and  that  they  should  be  given  a 
concession  for  a  railway  into  the  interior  and  for  the 
right  to  exploit  mines  in  that  rich  mineral  country  for 
thirty  miles  on  either  side  of  the  railway. 

7'his  was  not  unprecedented,  my  fellow  countrymen. 
Other  civilized  nations  had  done  the  same  thing  to 
China,  and  at  that  time  wiiat  did  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  tio?  I  want  to  speak  with  the  utmost 
respect  for  the  administration  of  that  time,  and  the 
respect  is  unaft'ecttal.  That  very  lovable  and  honest 
gentleman,  William  McKinley,  was  President  of  the 
United  States.  His  Secretary  of  State  was  one  of  the 
most  honorable  and  able  of  the  long  series  of  our 
Secretaries  of  State,  the  Hon.  John  Hay.  I  believe 
Mr.  Hay,  if  he  had  seen  any  way  to  accomplish  more 
than  he  did  accomplish,  would  have  attempted  to  ac¬ 
complish  it,  but  this  is  all  that  tiie  administration  of 
Mr.  McKinley  attempted:  They  did  not  even  protest 
against  this  compulsory  granting  to  Germany  of  the 
best  part  of  a  rich  Province  of  a  helpless  country,  but 
only  stipulated  that  the  Germans  should  keep  it  open 
to  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  They  did  not  make 
the  least  effort  to  save  the  rights  of  China;  they  only 
tried  to  save  the  commercial  advantages  of  the  United 
States.  There  immediately  followed  upon  that  cession 
to  Germany  a  cession  to  Russia  of  Port  Arthur  and  the 
region  called  Talien-Wan  for  25  years,  with  the  privi- 
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Icuc-  ui  rmcwmn  it  t'-’f  a  similar  pcrioil.  When,  soon 
afterwards,  jajnin  and  Russia  came  to  blows,  you  re 
member  what  happened.  Russia  was  oblif,md  to  turn 
over  to  Japan  Port  Arthur  and  'i'alien-Wan,  just  ex¬ 
actly  as  Jajnin  is  now  allovyed  to  take  over  the  German 
rights  in  Shantunjf.  1  his  (Jovernment,  though  the 
conference  wiiich  determined  these  things  was  held 
on  our  own  soil,  liid  not,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
leant,  make  the  slightest  intimation  of  objecting.  At 
the  time  Germany  got  Kiaochow  Bay.  hingland  came'in 
and  saiti  that  since  C.’ermany  was  getting  a  piece  of 
Shantung  and  Russia  was  getting  Port  Arthur  and 
J  alien-Uan,  she  would  insist  upon  having  her  slice  of 
China,  too,  and  the  region  of  Wei-I  lai-Wei  was  ceded 
to  her.  Immciiiatcly  upon  that  hVunce  got  into  the 
unhandsome  game,  and  there  was  ceiled  to  I-'rance  for 
ninety-nine  years  <)ne_  of  tiie  ports  of  China  with  the 
tegion  lying  behind  it.  In  ail  of  those  transactions 
there  was  not  a  single  attempt  made  by  the  government 
of  the  I’nited  States  to  do  anything  except  to  keep 
tfiuse  regions  open  to  inir  traders. 

'll  ou  tiow  have  the  historic  setting  of  the  settlement 
ahiHit  Shantung.  \\  hat  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
IS  that  the  treaty  of  peace  docs  not  take  Shantung  from 
tfima;  it  takes  it  from  (iernuiny.  I'here  are  seventy- 
eight  years  of  the  ninety-nine  of  that  lease  still  to  run, 
and  tiot  only  do  we  not  take  it  from  China,  but  Japan 
promises  in  an  agreement  wliicli  is  formally  recorded, 
vvhiih  is  acknowledged  by  the  Japanese  Government, 
to  return  all  the  .sovereign  rights  which  Germany  en¬ 
joyed  in  Sltantung  without  qualification  to  China,  and 
to  retain  nothing  except  what  foreign  corporations  have 
throughout  China,  the  right  to  run  that  railroad  and 
exploit  those  mines.  1  here  i,s  not  a  great  commercial 
and  iiulustria!  nation  in  h.uropc  that  does  not  enjoy 
privileges  of  that  sort  in  China,  and  some  of  them  enjoy 
thetn  at  the  expense  of  the  sovereignty  of  China.  Japan 
has  promised  to  release  everything  that  savors  of 
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sovereignty  and  return  it  to  China  itself.  She  will 
have  no  right  to  put  armed  men  anywhere  into  that 
portion  ol^  China.  She  will  have  no  right  to  interfere 
with  the  civil  administration  of  that  portion  of  China. 
She  W'ill  have  no  rights  hut  economic  and  commercial 
rights.  Now,  if  we  choose  to  say  that  we  will  not  as¬ 
sent  to  the  Shantung  provision,  wiiat  do  w'e  do  for 
China  I  ^Absolutely  notliing.  Japan  has  wdiat  Germany 
had  in  Cliina  in  her  military  possession  now.  She  lias 
the  promise  ol  Great  Britain  and  h'rance  that  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned  she  can  have  it  without  qualilica- 
tion,  and  the  only  way  we  can  take  it  away  from  Japan 
is  by  going  to  war  with  Japan  and  Great  Britain  and 

I'he  League  of  Nations  for  the  first  time  provides  a 
tribunal  m  v’hich  not  only  the  sovereign  rights  of  Ger- 
many  and  ot  Japan  in  China,  but  the  sovereign  rights 
of  othei  nations  can  be  curtailetl,  because  every  member 
of  the  League  solemnly  covenants  to  respect  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  in- 
depemicnce  of  the  other  members,  and  China  is  to  be 
a  member.  Never  before,  my  fellow  citizens,  has  there 
been  u  tribunal  to  which  people  like  China  could  carry 
the  intolerable  grievances  to  which  tliey  have  been  sub¬ 
jected.  Now  a  great  tribunal  has  been  set  up  in  which 
the  pressure  of  the  whole  judgment  of  tlie  world  will 
be  exercised  in  lier  behalf. 

^  I  hat  is  the  significance  of  Article  X.  Article  X 
is  the  heart  of  the  whole  promise  of  peace,  because  it 
cuts  out  of  the  transactions  of  nations  all  attempts  to 
impair  the  territorial  integrity  or  invade  the  political 
independence  of  the  weak  as  well  as  of  the  strong. 
U  hy  thd  not  Mr.  Hay  protest  the  acquisition  of  those 
lights  in  Shantung  by  Germany?  Why  did  he  not  pro¬ 
test  what  luigland  got,  and  what  France  got,  and  what 
Russia  got  ?  Because  under  international  law,  as  it  then 
stood,  that  woukl  have  been  a  hostile  act  toward  those 
governments.  The  law  of  the  world  was  actually  such 
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that  il  \ou  incntitHU'ti  aiiylxxly  cIsc’s  wrong  hut  your 
own,  yiHi  si>okc  as  an  enemy.  After  you  have  read 
Art.de  X.  read  Article  XI.  Article' XI  says  that 
It  shall  he  the  tnendly  right  of  any  member  of  tlie 
League,  strong  or  weak,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
League  to  any  matter,  anywhere,  tliat  affects  the  peace 
ol  the  worhi  or  the  good  understanding  between  nations 
upon  whidi  the  peace  of  t!ie  worlil  elepemls;  so  that  for 
the  lirst  time  it  affords  fine  spii-its  like  Mr.  McKinley 
and  .Mr.  John  ilay  the  right  to  staini  up  before  man- 
kiiHi  iind  proicHt,  :iiu!  to  sav*  China 

shall  be  as  sacred  as  the  rights  of  those  natio.ts  tlug 
are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  by  arms.”  It  is 
the  most  hopeful  change  in  the  law  of’ the  world  that 
has  even  been  suggested  or  a<iopted. 

_  Hut  there  is  another  subject  upon  which  some  of  our 
fdloyy  citizens  are  particularly  sensitive,  d'hey  say, 
"What  dues  the  League  of  Nations  do  for  the  right  of 
self-determination?”  I  think  1  can  answer  that  que.s- 
tion;  if  not  satisfactorily,  at  any  rate  very  .specifically. 
It  was  not  within  the_  privilege  -of  the  conference  of 
peace  to  act  upon  tlie  right  of  self-determination  of  any 
peoples  except  those  which  had  been  included  in  the 
territories  of  the  defeated  empires — that  is  to  say,  it 
\vas  nor  then  within  tlieir  power — but  the  moment  the 
Cov'cnunt  of  the  League  of  Natioms  is  adopted  it  be¬ 
comes  their  right.  If  tl.e  desire  for  self-determination 
of  any  people  in  the  world  is  likely  to  affect  the  peace 
of  the  world  or  the  good  uncierstanding  between  na¬ 
tions,  it  becomes  the  business  of  the  League:  it  becomes 
the  right  of  any  member  of  the  I.eague  to  call  attention 
to  it;  it  becomes  the  function  of  the  League  to  bring 
the  yvhok*  process  of  the  opinion  of  the  world  to  bear 
upon  that  very  matter.  Where  before,  and  when  be¬ 
fore,  may  I  ask  some  of  my  felloyv  countrymen  who 
want  a  forum  upon  which  to  conduct  a  hopeful  agita¬ 
tion,  were  they  ever  offered  the  opportunity  to  bring 
their  case  to  the  judgment  of  mankind?  If  they  are 
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not  s-atisfied  with  tliat,  their  case  is  not  f>;ood.  'Flie 
only  case  tliat  you  ought  to  bring  with  iliflidcncc  bcd'ore 
the  great  jury  of  men  througliout  the  world  is  the  case 
that  you  can  not  establish.  I'he  only  thing  I  shall 
e\'er  be  afraid  to  see  the  League  of  Nhitions  discuss, 
if  the  United  States  is  concerned,  is  a  case  which  I  can 
hardly  imagine,  where  the  United  States  is  wrong, 
because  i  hav’e  the  hopeful  and  confident  expectation 
that  whenever  a  case  in  which  tlie  United  States  is 
affecteil  is  brougiit  to  the  consideration  of  that  great 
body  we  need  liave  no  nervousness  as  to  the  elements  of 
the  argument  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  I'lie  glory 
of  the  United  States  is  that  it  never  claimed  anything 
to  whicli  it  was  not  justly  entitled. 

I  look  forward  witli  a  tjuickened  pulse  to  the  days 
that  lie  ahead  of  us  as  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  for  we  shall  be  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Natioms — I  look  forward  with  confiiience  and  with 
exalted  hope  to  the  time  when  we  can  indeed  legiti¬ 
mately  and  constantly  he  the  champions  and  friends  of 
those  who  arc  struggling  for  right  anywhere  in  the 
world,  aiul  no  nation  is  likely  to  forget,  my  fellow 
citizens,  tliat  behiiul  the  moral  judgment  of  the  L'nited 
States  resides  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  l'nited 
States.  We  were  respectetl  in  those  old  Revolutionary 
days  when  there  were  three  millions  of  us.  We  are, 
it  happens,  very  much  more  respected,  now  that  there 
are  more  than  a  hundreii  millions  of  us.  Now  that  we 
command  some  of  the  most  important  resources  of  the 
world,  back  of  the  majesty  of  the  United  States  lies 
the  strength  of  the  United  States.  If  (I'crmany  had 
ever  dreamed,  wlien  she  conceived  her  ungodly  'enter¬ 
prise,  that  the  United  States  would  have  come  into  the 
war,  she  never  would  have  dared  to  attempt  it. 

But  now,  my  fellow  citizens,  the  hope  of  Germany 
has  revived.  The  hope  of  (icrmany  has  revived,  be¬ 
cause  in  the  debates  now  taking  place  in  the  United 
States  she  sees  a  hope  of  at  last  tloing  what  her  arms 
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couki  not  do — dividing  tiu*  I’nited  States  from  the 
great  nations  witii  wiiich  it  was  associated  in  the  war. 
Mere  is  a  (juotation  from  a  recent  utterance  of  one  of 
}kt  counsellors  of  state: 

“.\1I  lumianity,  (iermany  particularly,  is  tensely 
awaiting  the  decision  of  the  .American  Senate  on  the 
peace  treaty,”  ex-.Minister  of  State  von  Scheller-Stein- 
wartz  said  to-day.  “.\pparentiy” — out  of  respect  for 
him  I  will  not  mention  the  name  that  that  ex-\linister 
Steinwurt/.  mentions — “apparently  Senator  Blank  is 
the  stud  of  the  opia)sition.  'Fhe  .Senator  is  no  G'crman 
iiater.  1  le  hates  all  non-.Americans  etjually,  ami  he  is 
absolutely  a  just  man  of  ahtiost  Quaker-like  moral 
strength.”  Mow  lielightful  to  receive  such  praise  from 
sucfi  a  source!  “When  he  and  other  important  Sena¬ 
tors  fight  the  peace  treaty,  their  course  means  that  the 
treaty  displeases  them  because  itt  the  excessive  enstlave- 
ment  of  (iermany,  for  which  America  wouki  be  forever 
responsible,  they  see  grave  tianger  of  future  complica¬ 
tions.  'I'hat  course  is  thus  to  be  hailed  like  the  morning 
red  of  a  new  tlawn."  A  new  dawn  for  the  world?  Oh, 
no;  a  new  dawn  for  (iermany.  “'riierc  is  promise  of  a 
still  better  realization  of  condititms  in  the  prospect  that 
America,  in  all  seriousness,  may  express  the  wish  for  a 
separate  peace  with  the  Central  Powers.” 

A  separate  peace  with  the  Central  Mmpires  couki 
accomplish  nothing  but  our  eterttal  disgrace,  and  1 
would  like,  if  my  v<»ice  could  reach  him,  to  let  this 
(ierman  counsellor  know  that  the  red  he  sees  upon  the 
horiztm  is  not  the  red  <»f  a  new'  dawn,  but  the  red  of  a 
consuming  fire  which  will  consume  everything  like  the 
recent  purposes  of  the  Central  Fmplres.  It  is  not  with¬ 
out  significance,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  coincidentally 
with  this  debate  with  regard  to  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  the  whole  pro-(ierman  propaganda  bus  shown 
its  head  all  over  the  United  States.  I  would  not  have 
you  understand  me  to  mean  that  the  men  who  are  op¬ 
posing  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  are  consciously  en- 
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coufaging  the  pro-Gennan  propagantla.  I  liuvc  no 
right  to  say  that  or  to  think  it,  but  i  tio  say  that  what 
they  are  doing  is  encouraging  the  pro-Gcrinan  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  that  it  is  bringing  about  a  hope  in  tiie  minds 
of  tliose  whom  we  have  just  spent  our  precious  blooii 
to  defeat  that  they  may  separate  us  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  produce  this  interesting  spectacle,  only 
two  nations  stumiing  aside  from  the  great  concert  and 
guarantee  of  peace — beaten  Germany  and  triumphant 
America. 

See  what  can  be  accomplished  by  that.  By  that  the 
attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  world  toward  America  will 
be  exactly  what  its  recent  attitude  was  toward  Ger¬ 
many,  ami  we  will  be  in  the  position  absolutely  alien 
to  every  American  conception  of  playing  a  lone  hand 
in  the  world  for  our  selfish  advantage  and  aggrandi/.e- 
ment.  'I'he  thing  is  inconceivable.  'Fhe  thing  is  in¬ 
tolerable.  d'he  thing  can  and  will  never  happen. 

I  speak  of  these  things  in  order  that  ytm  may  realize, 
my  fellow  citizens,  the  solemnity  and  the  significance  of 
this  debate  in  which  we  are  engaged;  its  solemnity  be¬ 
cause  it  involves  the  honor  of  the  United  States'  and 
the  peace  of  humanity,  its  significance  because  whether 
gentlemen  plan  it  or  not.  not  only  refusal  on  our  part, 
but  long  hesitation  on  our  part  to  cast  our  fortunes 
permanently  in  with  the  fortunes  <jf  those  who  love 
right  and  liberty  will  be  to  bring  mankind  again  into 
the  shadow  of  that  valley  of  death  from  which  we  have 
just  emerged.  I  was  saying  to  some  of  your  fellow 
citizens  to-day  how  touching  it  had  been  to  me  as  I  came 
across  the  continent  to  have  women  who  I  subse¬ 
quently  learned  had  lost  their  sons  or  their  husbands 
come  and  take  my  hand  and  say,  “God  bless  you,  Mr. 
President.”  Why  should  they  say  “God  bless”  me?  I 
advised  the  Congress  of  the  Uniu*d  States  to  take  the 
action  which  sent  their  sons  to  their  death.  As  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  I  ordered 
their  sons  to  their  death.  Why  should  they  take  my 
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huiui  aiul  with  tears  upon  their  checks  say,  ‘‘Goti  bless 
you"?  Because  tficy  understood,  as  I  understood,  as 
their  sons  who  are  dead  upon  the  fieltls  of  France  imW- 
stood,  tliat  they  hail  tJonc  there  to  lij^ht  for  a  jrreat 
i.ause,  aiui,  aho\'e  all  else,  tiiey  liad  j<'one  there  to  see 
that  in  subse(|uent  i^cncrations  women  should  not  have 
to  mourn  their  tiead.  And  as  little  children  have 
ttathcred  at  e\’ery  station  in  playful  lij^htheartedness 
alxHit  the  train  u{)on  which  I  was  travelitJt^,  1  have  felt 
as  if  I  were  trustee  for  them.  I  have  felt  that  this 
errand  that  I  am  ftoinjf  about  upon  was  to  save  them 
the  infinite  sorrows  through  which  tlte  world  has  just 
passed,  and  that  if  by  any  evil  counsel  or  unhappy 
mischance  this  great  enterprise  for  which  we  fought 
should  fail,  then  women  with  hoys  at  their  breasts  ought 
now  ‘o  weep,  ilccause  when  those  lads  come  to  maturity 
the  great  battle  will  have  to  be  fought  over  again. 

my  fellow  citizens,  there  is  another  battle  of 
which  we  are  now  upon  the  eve.  That  is  the  battle 
for  the  right  organizutiim  of  industrial  society.  1  do 
not  neeii  to  tell  an  audience  in  this  great  progressive 
State  what  I  mean  by  that.  We  cannot  work  out  justice 
in  our  communities  if  the  world  is  to  continue  under 
arms  aiul  rcaily  for  war.  We  must  have  peace,  we  must 
have  leisure  of  mind  and  detachment  of  purpose,  if 
we  are  going  to  work  out  the  great  reforms  for  which 
mankind  is  everywhere  waiting.  I  pray  God  that  nor¬ 
mal  times  may  not  much  longer  be  withheld  from  us, 
1  he  world  is  profoundly  stirreil.  I  he  masses  of  men 
are  stirred  by  thoughts  which  never  moved  them  before. 
We  must  not  again  go  into  the  camp.  We  must  sit 
down  at  the  council  table  and,  like  men  and  brethren, 
lovers  of  liberty  and  justice,  see  that  the  right  is  done, 
see  that  the  right  is  done  to  those  who  bear  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  clay,  as  well  as  to  those  who  direct  the 
labor  of  mankind.  1  am  not  a  partisan  of  any  party  to 
smy  of  these  contests,  and  I  am  not  an  enemy  of  any¬ 
body  except  the  minority  that  tries  to  control.  I  do 
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not  care  where  the  minority  is  drawn  from,  I  do  not 
care  how  influential  or  how  insignificant,  I  do  not  care 
which  side  of  the  labor  question  it  has  been  on,  if  the 
power  of  the  United  States  under  my  direction  can 
prevent  the  domination  of  a  minority,  it  will  be  pre¬ 
vented.  I  am  a  champion  of  that  sort  of  peace,  that 
sort  of  order,  that  sort  of  calm  counsel  out  of  which, 
and  out  of  wliich  alone,  can  come  tire  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  problems  of  society-  You  cannot  solve  the 
problems  of  society  amidst  chaos,  disorder,  and  strife. 
You  can  only  solve  them  when  mcti  have  agreed  to  be 
calm,  agreed  to  be  just,  agreed  to  be  conciliatory,  agreed 
that  the  right  of  the  weak  is  as  majestic  as  the  right 
of  the  strong;  and  w'hen  we  have  come  to  that  mind 
in  the  counsels  of  nations  we  can  then  more  readily  come 
to  that  mind  in  our  domestic  counsels,  upon  which  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  own  beloved  people  so 
intimately  and  directly  depend. 

I  beg,  my  felhw  citizens,  that  you  will  carry  this 
question  home  with  you,  not  in  little  pieces,  not  with 
this,  that,  and  the  other  detail  at  the  front  in  your 
mind,  but  as  a  great  picture  including  the  whole  of  the 
Nation  and  the  whole  of  humanity,  and  know  that  now 
is  the  golden  hour  when  America  can  at  last  prove  that 
all  she  has  promised  in  the  day  of  her  birth  was  no 
dream  but  a  thing  which  she  saw  in  its  concrete  reality, 
the  rights  of  men,  the  prosperity  of  nations,  the  majesty 
of  justice,  and  the  sacredness  of  peace. 

At  Lunchkon,  Palate  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  September  i8,  1919. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  my  fellow'  countrymen: 

I  stood  here  yesterday,  but  before  a  very  different 
audience,  an  audience  that  it  was  very  delightful  to 
address,  and  it  is  no  less  delightful  to  find  myself  face 
to  face  with  this  thoughtful  group  of  citizens  of  one  of 
the  most  progressive  States  in  the  Union.  Because, 
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after  all,  my  fellow  citizens,  our  thought  must  he  of 
the  present  ;uul  the  future.  I'he  men  who  do  not  look 
forward  now  are  of  no  further  service  to  the  Nation. 
I  ht  immtdiate  need  ol  tins  country  and  of  the  world 
is  peace  not  (miy,  but  settled  peace,  peace  upon  a  definite 
and  well-understood  foundation,  supported  by  such 
covenants  as  men  can  depetul  upon,  supported  by  such 
purposes  as  will  permit  of  a  concert  of  action  through¬ 
out  all  the  free  peoples  of  the  world.  'Fhc  very  in¬ 
teresting  remarks  of  your  toastmaster  have  afforded 
me  the  opportunity  to  pay  the  tribute  which  they  earn 
to  the  gentlemen  with  whom  1  was  associated  on  the 
othei  side  of  the  water.  I  ^io  not  believe  that  we  often 
enough  stop  to  consiiier  how  remarkable  the  peace  con¬ 
ference  in  Paris  has  been.  It  is  the  first  great  inter¬ 
national  conference  whicli  ditl  not  meet  to  consider  the 
interpts  and  ativantuges  of  the  strong  nations.  It  is 
the  first  international  conference  that  did  not  convene 
in  order  to  make  the  arrangements  which  would  estab¬ 
lish  the  control  of  the  strong.  1  want  to  testify  that 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  conference  was  the  spirit  of  men 
who  do  not  regard  themselves  as  the  masters  of  any¬ 
body,  hut  as  the  servants  of  the  people  whom  they  repre¬ 
sent.  1  found  them  quick  with  sympathy  for  the  peoples 
who  hatl  been  through  all  these  dolorous  ages  imposed 
upon,  upon  whom  the  whole  yoke  of  civilization  seemetl 
to  have  been  fastened  so  that  it  never  could  be  taken  off 
again. 

The  heart  of  this  treaty,  my  fellow  citizens,  is  that 
it  gives  liberty  and  indcpcmicnce  to  people  who  never 
could  have  got  it  for  themselves,  because  the  men 
who  constituted  that  conference  realized  that  the  basis 
of  war  was  the  imposition  of  the  will  of  strong  nations 
upon  those  who  could  not  resist  them.  You  have  only 
to  take  the  formula  of  the  recent  war  in  order  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  'Phe  formula  of  pan-Germanism 
was  Bremen  to  Bagdad.  What  is  the  line  from 
Bremen  to  Bagdad?  It  leads  through  partitioned 
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Poland,  through  prostrated  Rumania,  through  sub¬ 
jugated  Slavia,  down  through  disordered  I'urkey,  and 
on  into  distressed  Persia,  and  every  foot  of  the  line  is 
a  line  of  political  weakness.  Germany  was  looking 
for  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  establish  her  power, 
and  unless  the  world  makes  that  a  line  of  absolute  re¬ 
sistance  this  war  w'ill  have  to  be  fought  over  again. 
You  must  settle  the  difficulties  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  war  or  you  must  expect  war  again.  You  know 
what  had  happened  all  through  that  territory.  Almost 
everywhere  there  were  German  princes  planted  on 
thrones  where  they  did  not  belong,  where  they  were 
alien,  where  tiicy  were  of  a  different  tradition  and  a 
different  people,  mere  agents  of  a  political  plan,  the 
seething  center  of  which  was  that  unhappy  city  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  where,  I  dare  say,  there  was  more  intrigue 
to  the  square  inch  than  there  has  ever  been  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  and  where  not  the  most  honest  rniiuis 
always  but  generally  the  most  ailroit  minds  were  sent 
to  play  upon  the  cupidity  of  the  'furkish  authorities 
and  upon  the  helplessness  of  the  Balkan  States,  in  order 
to  make  a  field  for  European  aggression.  I  am  not  now 
saying  that  Germany  was  the  only  intriguer.  1  am  not 
now  saying  that  hers  were  the  only  plans  of  advantage, 
but  I  am  saying  that  there  was  the  field  where  lay  the 
danger  of  the  world  in  regard  to  peace.  livery  states¬ 
man  in  Europe  knew  it,  and  at  last  it  dawned  upon 
them  that  the  remedy  was  not  balances  of  power  but 
liberty  and  right. 

An  illumination  of  profound  understanding  of  human 
affairs  shines  upon  the  deliberations  of  that  conference 
that  never  shone  upon  the  deliberations  of  any  other 
international  conference  in  history,  and  therefore  it  is 
a  happy  circumstance  to  me  to  be  afforded  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  say  how  delightful  it  was  to  find  that 
these  gentlemen  had  not  accepted  the  American  speci¬ 
fications  for  the  peace — for  you  remember  they  were 
the  American  specifications — because  America  had  come 
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ill  arui  assisted  tliein  aiul  because  America  was  fiowcrful 
and  tliey  liesireii  her  influence  atui  assistance,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  alreaiiy  believed  in  them.  When  wc  uttered 
our  principles,  the  principles  for  which  wc  were  fightintr 
they  had  only  to  examine  the  thoughts  of  their  own 
peijple  to  find  that  those  vvcrc  also  the  principles  for 
wluch  their  people  were  fighting  as  well  as  the  people 
of  the  I  nited_  States;  and  the  delightful  enthusiasm 
which  showeil  itself  in  accomplishing  some  of  the  most 
disinterested  tasks  of  the  peace  was  a  notable  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  whole  eonferenee.  I  was  glad  after  I 
inaugurateil  it  that  1  drew  together  the  little  body  which 
was  called  the  big  four.  We  did  not  call  it  the  big 
four;  we  called  it  something  very  much  bigger  than 
that.  \\e  callcii  it  the  .supreme  council  of  tlie  principal 
allied  and  associated  Powers.  Wc  had  to  have  some 
name,  ami  the  more  dramatic  it  was  the  better;  but  it 
was  a  very  simple  council  of  friends.  I'hc  intimacies 
of  that  little  room  were  the  center  of  the  wliole  peace 
conference,  and  they  were  the  intimacies  of  men  who 
believed  in  the  same  things  Jinti  sought  tfie  same  objects. 

I  he  hearts  of  men  like  Clerneneeau  ami  Idoyd-George 
and  Orlando  beat  with  the  people  of  the  world  as  well 
as  with  the  people  of  their  own  countries.  I’hey  have 
the  same  fundamental  sympathies  tliat  wc  have,  and 
they  know  that  there  t,s  only  one  way  to  work  out  peace 
and  that  is  to  work  out  right. 

I  he  peace  of  tlic  work!  is  absolutely  iruiispensable 
to  us,  :tml  immediately  imiispcnsahlc  to  us.  There  is 
not  a  single  domestic  problem  that  can  be  worked  out 
in  the  right  temper  or  opportunely  and  in  time  unless 
W'c  have  conditions  that  we  can  count  on.  I  do  not  need 
to  tell  business  men  that  they  cannot  coiuluct  their  busi¬ 
ness  if  they  do  not  kiunv  what  is  g<iing  to  happen  to¬ 
morrow.  1  ou  cannot  make  plans  unless  you  have  cer¬ 
tain  elements  in  the  future  upon  which  you  can  depend. 

I  mi  cannot  seek  markets  unless  you  know  whether  you 
arc  going  to  seek  them  among  people  who  suspect  you 
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or  people  who  believe  in  you.  If  the  United  States 
is  going  to  stand  off  and  play  truant  in  this  great  enter¬ 
prise  of  justice  and  right  then  you  must  expect  to  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  hostile  rivalry  every¬ 
where  in  the  world.  They  will  say,  “These  men  are 
not^  intending  to  assist;  they  are  intending  to  exploit 
us.”  You  know  what  happened  just  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore  we  went  into  the  war.  'Fhere  was  a  conference  at 
Jhiris  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  principal 
allied  Powers  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  a  sort  of 
economic  league  in  which  they  would  manage  their 
purchasing  as  well  as  their  selling  in  a  way  which  would 
redound  to  their  aiivantage  and  make  use  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  That  was  bccau.se  they  then  thought 
what  they  will  be  obliged  to  think  again  if  we  do  not 
continue  our  partnership  with  them — that  we  were 
standing  off  to  get  what  we  could  out  of  it,  and  they 
were  making  a  defensive  economic  arrangement.  Very 
well;  they  wall  do  that  again,  .\lmost  of  instinct  they 
will  do  it  again,  not  out  of  a  ilelibcrate  iiostility  to  the 
United  States  but  by  the  general  instinctive  impulse  of 
their  own  business  interest  and  their  own  business  men. 
Therefore  w'e  cannot  arrange  a  single  element  of  our 
business  until  we  have  scttletl  peace  and  know  whether 
we  are  going  to  deal  with  a  friendly  world  or  an 
unfriendly  world. 

We  cammt  determine  our  own  internal  economic 
lefoims  until  then,  and  there  must  be  some  v'cry  funda¬ 
mental  economic  reforms  in  this  country,  d'herc  must 
be  a  reconsideration  of  the  structure  of  our  economic 
society.  Whether  we  will  or  no,  the  majority  of  man¬ 
kind  demand  it,  in  America  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and 
we  have  got  to  sit  down  in  the  best  temper  possible,  in 
toes  of  quiet,  in  times  permitting  conciliation  and  not 
hostility,  and  determine  what  -we  are  going  to  do.  We 
cannot  do  it  until  we  have  peace.  We  cannot  release 
the  great  industrial  and  economic  power  of  America 
and  let  it  run  free  until  there  arc  channels  that  arc  free 
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in  which  it  can  run.  And  the  channels  of  business  are 
mental  channels  as  well  as  physical  channels.  In  an 
open  market  men’s  minds  must  be  open.  It  has  been 
said  so  often  that  it  is  a  very  trite  saying,  but  it  remains 
nevertheless  true,  that  a  financial  panic  is  a  mere  state 
of  mind.  There  are  no  fewer  resources  in  a  country 
at  the  time  of  a  panic  than  there  were  the  day  before  it 
broke.  There  is  no  less  money,  there  is  no  less  energy, 
there  is  no  less  individual  capacity  and  initiative,  but 
something  has  frightened  everybody  and  credits  are 
drawn  in  and  everybody  builds  a  fence  around  himself 
and  is  careful  to  keep  behind  the  fence  and  wait  and  see 
what  is  going  to  happen.  That  is  a  panic.  It  is  a  wait¬ 
ing,  a  fearful  expecting  of  something  to  happen.  Gen¬ 
erally  it  does  not  happen.  Generally  men  slowly  get 
their  breath  again  and  say,  ^‘Well,  the  world  looks  just 
the  same  as  it  didj  we  had  better  get  to  work  again.” 
Even  when  business  is  absolutely  prostrate  they  are  at 
least  in  the  condition  that  a  friend  of  mine  described. 
He  was  asked  at  the  time  of  one  of  our  greatest  panics, 
some  25  years  ago,  if  business  was  not  looking  up.  He 
said,  Yes;  it  is  so  flat  on  its  back  that  it  cannot  look 
any  other  way.”  Even  if  it  is  flat  on  its  back,  it  can 
see  the  world;  it  is  not  lying  on  its  face,  and  it  will 
presently  sit  up  and  begin  to  take  a  little  nourishment 
and  take  notice,  and  the  panic  is  over.  But  while  the 
whole  world  is  in  doubt  what  to  expect,  the  whole  world 
IS  under  the  partial  paralysis  that  is  characteristic  of  a 
panic.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  safe  to  do  with  your 
money  now.  You  do  not  know  what  plans  it  is  safe  to 
make  for  your  business  now.  You  have  got  to  know 
what  the  world  of  to-morrow  is  going  to  be,  and  you 

will  not  know  until  we  have  settled  the  great  matter  of 
peace. 

^  I  want  to  remind  you  how  the  permanency  of  peace 
IS  at  the  heart  of  this  treaty.  This  is  not  merely  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Germany.  It  is  a  world  settle¬ 
ment;  not  affecting  those  parts  of  the  world,  of  course. 
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tacts  bclore  tiiat  council ;  it  consents  that  that  council 
shall  publish  all  the  liocuincnts  and  ;ill  the  pertinent 
tacts,  so  that  all  tlie  worhi  shall  know  them;  that  it 
shall  be  allowcvi  six  mtinths  in  which  to  consitlcr  the 
inattcr;  and  that  even  at  the  end  of  the  six  months, 
i!  the  decision  of  the  council  is  not  acce[itahle,  it  will 
still  not  go  to  war  for  three  tnonths  following  the 
itndeiing  tit  the  decision.  So  that,  even  allowing  no 
time  tor  the  preliminaries,  there  are  nine  months  of 
ctailing  off,  nine  tnonths  of  discussion,  nine  months  not 
tif  pri\ate  iiiscussion._  not  of  discussion  between  those 
who  are  heateil,  hut  ot  lii.seussion  lietween  those  who  are 
tiisinterested  except  in  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of 
tiw  wtirhi.  when  the  purifying  ami  rectifying  influence 
ot  the  public  opinion  of  mankind  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  contest.  If  anything  approaching  that  had 
been  the  arraiigement  of  the  world  in  1014,  the  war 
wouhi  have  lu-ett  impossible;  ami  I  confidently  predict 
tiiat  there  is  tiot  an  aggressive  people  in  tlie  world  who 
wouhi  liare  bring  a  wrongful  purjiose  to  tiiat  jury.  It 
is  tile  most  formidable  jury  in  tlie  work!.  Personally, 

I  iiave  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  in  danger  of  going 
to  jail,  hut  1  would  a  great  ileal  rather  go  to  jail  than 
do  wrong  ami  he  pimisficd  merely  by  the  look  in  the 
eyes  of  tlie  men  amongst  whom  T  circulated.  I  would 
rather  go  to  jail  thati  be  sent  to  Coventry.  I  would 
rather  go  to  jail  than  be  conscious  every  day  that  I  was 
despised  and  distrusted,  .\fter  all,  the  only  over¬ 
whelming  force  in  the  world  is  the  force  of  opinion. 

If  any  member  of  tlie  I .eague  ignores  these  promises 
with  regariJ  to  arbitration  and  discussion,  wliat  hap¬ 
pens?  War."*  No;  not  war,  but  something  more  tre¬ 
mendous.  I  take  leave  to  say,  than  war.  An  absolute 
isolation,  a  boycott.  It  is  provided  in  the  Covenant 
tfiat  any  nation  that  ilisrcgartls  these  solemn  promises 
with  regard  to  arbitration  and  liiscussion  shall  be 
thereby  deemed  /m/o  to  liave  cornmitteiJ  an  act 
of  war  against  the  other  members  of  the  League,  and 
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tacts  iH-iore  that  council;  it  consents  that  tliat  council 
shall  publish  all  the  liocuinents  and  all  tlic  pertinent 
facts  so  that  all  (he  world  shall  know  them;  that  it 
shall  he  allowed  si\  months  in  which  to  consiiler  the 
unit  ter;  and  that  e\-en  at  the  end  of  the  six  months 
It  the  decision  (d  the  council  is  not  acceptable,  it  will 
still  not  go  to  war  tor  three  months  followintj  the 
rendermfr  of  the  dedsion.  So  that,  even  allowing  no 
time  for  the  preliminaries,  there  are  nine  months  of 
c()ohng  oft.  nine  months  of  discussion,  nine  months  not 
ot  prieate  iiiscussion,_  not  of  tliseussion  between  those 
who  are  heated,  hut  of  discussion  between  those  who  are 
tjismterested  except  in  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of 
the  world,  when  the  purifying  and  rectifying  influence 
01  the  public  opinion  ot  mankind  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  contest.  It  anything  approaching  that  had 
been  the  arrangement  of  the  world  in  i(;t4,  the  war 
would  have  been  impossible;  and  I  confidently  predict 
that  there  is  not  an  aggressive  people  in  the  world  who 
would  dare  bring  a  wrongful  purpose  to  that  jury  It 
IS  the  most  formiiiahlc  jury  in  tfie  world  Personally 
I  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  in  tlanger  of  going 
to  jail,  but  1  would  a  great  deal  rather  go  to  jail  than 
do  wrong  and  be  punished  merely  by  the  look  in  the 
eyes  of  the  men  amongst  whom  I  circulated  I  would 
rather  go  to  jail  than  be  sent  to  Coventry.  I  would 
rather  go  to  jail  than  be  conscious  every  day  that  I  was 
despised  and  distrusted.  After  all,  the  only  over¬ 
whelming  force  in  the  world  is  the  force  of  opinion. 

If  any  member  of  the  League  ignores  the.se  promises 
witfi  regarti  to  arbitration  and  discussion,  what  hap¬ 
pens^  \\ar.<^  No;  not  war,  but  something  more  tre- 
memious,  I  take  leave  to  say,  than  war.  An  absolute 
isolilfion,  a  hiiycdtt.  It  is  provided  in  the  Covenant 
that  any  nation  that  disregards  these  .solemn  promises 
witfi  regard  to  arbitration  and  discussion  shall  be 
thereby  iieenied  i/>io  farta  to  have  committed  an  act 
of  war  against  the  other  members  of  the  League,  and 
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at  war  or  not.  I  consent  to  its  beinfj;  an  act  of  war  by 
the  party  committing  it,  but  whether  Congress  takes  up 
the  gage  thus  tiirown  down  or  not  is  another  matter 
which  I  cannot  participate  in  determining  in  a  doc¬ 
ument  of  this  sort.”  Germany  committed  several  acts 
of  war  against  us  before  we  accepted  the  inevitable  and 
took  up  her  ciiallcnge,  and  it  was  only  because  of  a  sort 
of  accumulation  of  evidence  that  Germany’s  design  was 
not  merely  to  sink  American  ships  and  injure  American 
citizens,  that  was  incidental  to  lier  design,  but  that  her 
design  was  to  destroy  free  political  society.  I  remem¬ 
ber  saying  to  Congress  before  we  went  into  the  war 
that  if  Germany  committed  some  act  of  war  against 
us  that  was  intolerable,  I  might  have  to  give  them 
different  ativice,  ami  I  remember  a  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent  asked  me  what  I  thought  would  constitute  such 
an  act.  I  said,  “I  don’t  know,  but  I  am  perfectly  cer¬ 
tain  1  will  know  it  when  1  see  it.  1  cannot  hypotheti¬ 
cally  define  it,  but  it  will  he  perfectly  obvious  when  it 
occurs.”  And  if  Congress  regards  this  act  by  some 
other  member  of  the  I-cague  as  such  an  act  of  war 
against  it  as  necessitates  the  maintenance  of  the  honor 
of  tile  I'niteil  States,  then  it  may  in  those  circumstances 
ileclare  war,  but  it  is  tiot  bountl  tt>  ileclare  war  under 
the  engagement  of  the  Covenant.  What  I  am  em¬ 
phasizing,  my  fellow  citizens,  is  this:  That  the  heart 
of  this  Covenant  is  arbitration  and  discussion,  and  that 
is  the  only  possible  basis  for  peace  in  the  future. 

It  is  a  basis  ftm  something  better  than  peace.  Civi¬ 
lization  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  understanding  one 
another.  Vtm  know  peace  between  those  who  employ 
labor  and  those  who  labor  depends  upon  conference  and 
mutual  understanding,  if  you  do  not  get  together  with 
the  other  side,  it  will  be  hostility  to  the  end;  and  after 
ytm  have  heard  the  case  of  the  other  fellow  it  some¬ 
times  becomes  a  little  awkward  for  you  to  insist  upon 
the  whole  of  your  case,  because  the  human  mind  does 
have  this  fine  quality — that  it  finds  it  embarrassing  to 
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face  the  truth  and  deny  it.  Moreover,  the  basis  of 
fi-iendship  is  intercourse.  I  know — I  am  very  fond  of — 
a  very  large  numher  of  men  whom  I  know  to  be  crooks. 
They  are  very  engaging  fellows,  and  when  I  form  a 
judgment  against  tliem  1  have  to  be  in  another  room.  I 
cannot,  because  of  my  personal  attitude  toward  them, 
form  a  harsh  judgment;  indeed,  I  suppose  tiie  very 
thing  that  gives  some  men  the  chance  to  be  crooks 
is  their  fascinating  personality.  'I’liey  put  it  over  on 
you.  You  remember  that  very  ciiarming  remark  of 
Charles  Lamb.  One  night,  in  company  with  some 
friends  who  were  speaking  of  s<}me  person  not  present, 
Lamb,  in  his  stuttering  fashion,  said,  “1 — I— I  h — hate 
that  fellow.”  Some  one  said,  “Why,  Cltarles,  1  diiln’t 
know  you  knew  him.”  “Oh,  I — 1  d — d — tloti't,”  he 
said,  “I — I  c — cant  h — h — hate  a  m — man  I — 1  know.” 
That  is  one  of  the  most  genial  iitterattees  of  the  human 
spirit  I  hav'e  ever  read,  and  one  of  the  truest.  It  is 
mighty  hard  to  hate  a  feiUnv  you  know,  and  it  is  mighty 
hard  to  hate  a  nation  you  kmnv.  If  you  had  mixed, 
as  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  mix,  with  scores  of 
people  of  other  nations  in  recent  months,  y<nj  wouhi 
have  th«  same  feeling  that  I  do  if,  after  y<Hi  got  over 
superficial  matters  like  differences  of  language  and  some 
differences  of  manner,  they  were  the  same  kind  of 
folks. 

As  I  have  said  to  a  number  of  audiences  on  tills  triji, 
the  most  thrilling  thing  tiiat  happened  to  me  over  there 
was  the  constant  intercourse  I  was  having  with  ileicga- 
tions  of  people  representing  nations  from  all  over  the 
globe,  some  of  which,  1  had  sliamcfacciily  to  aiimit.  1 
had  never  heard  of  before.  Do  you  know  where  Azer¬ 
baijan  is?  Well,  one  day  there  came  in  a  very  digni¬ 
fied  and  interesting  group  of  gentlemen  frtnn  Azer¬ 
baijan.  I  did  not  have  time  until  tiiey  were  gone  to 
find  out  where  they  came  from,  hut  I  did  find  this  out 
immediately,  that  I  was  talking  to  men  who  talked 
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the  .sameJai.iruuKc  tiiaf  I  did  In  respect  of  Ide-is  In 
respect  ol  conceptions  of  liberty,  in  rcsuect  of  I  ’ 
tjons  oi  n^ht  and  justice,  and  I  did  find  this  Out  "dm 
they  were,  with  all  the  other  delegations  that  came  to 

!uh1‘ iSp  U'-  '7“  “f  tl;“  "'"pi;  can  “yliu  c„“e 

j  Olid  that  our  idcahsni  was  a  mere  matter  of  words- 
hat  Unit  we  were  interested  in  was  getting  on  in  thc 
Olid  and  making  as  much  as  we  could  out  of  it  Tint 
was  thc  sum  ami  substance  of  the  usual  opinion  of  1 
outside  of  America;  and  m  the  short  space  that  we 
^^eIC  this  war  that  opinion  was  absolutely  reversed 
Consider  what  they  saw:  'Fhc  flower  of  ou,  you  h 
sent  three  and  four  thousand  miles  away  fron/thefr 
home,  a  home  which  could  not  he  directly  touched  by  the 
iames  of  that  war,  sent  to  foreign  fields  to  mix  with 
ouign  ami  alien  armies  to  fight  for  a  cause  which 

t  tin  peculiar  cause  of  America.  It  caused  a  revulsion 
f  feeling,  a  revulsion  of  attitude  which,  I  dare  sav 

momenr"'  T'”  and  at  thk 

nunt.  unles.s  the  cynical  counsels  of  some  of  our 

aequamtam-cs  should  prevail—which  God  forbid— they 

aie  expecting  ami  mvitmg  us  to  lead  the  civilized  world', 

Tiler!  ‘  Tf  really  and  truly  trust  us. 

ffiej  would  not  believe,  no  matter  where  we  sent  an 

•  nny  to  he  of  assistance  to  them,  that  we  would  ever 
use  tfu  army  for  any  purpose  but  to  assist  them.  They 

^  when  we  sent  men 

to  hihcna.  that  we  are  .semiing  them  to  assist  in  the  dis- 
tubution  of  food  and  clothing  and  shoes  so  that 
br  igands  will  not  sci/e  them,  and  that  for  the  rest  we 
aie  ready  to  render  any  assistance  which  they  want  us 
to  render,  and  wiH  interfere  in  absolutely  nothing  that 
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concerns  their  own  affairs,  we  mean  it,  ami  they  believe 
us.  There  is  not  a  place  in  this  world  now,  unless  we 
wait  a  little  while  longer,  where  America’s  political 
ambitions  are  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  That  was 
frankly  admitted  in  this  little  conference  that  1  have 
spoken  of.  Not  one  of  those  gentlemen  thought  that 
America  had  any  ulterior  designs  whatever,  'riiey 
were,  therefore,  in  all  our  conferences,  in  consulting  our 
economical  experts,  in  consulting  our  geogra[)hicai  ex¬ 
perts,  constantly  turning  to  America  to  act  as  umpire; 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  just  because  America  was 
disinterested  and  could  look  at  tlie  thing  without  any 
other  purpose  than  reaching  a  practicable  solution,  it 
was  the  American  solution  that  was  accepteil. 

In  order  that  we  may  not  forget,  1  brought  with  me 
the  figures  as  to  what  this  war  meant  to  the  world. 
This  is  a  body  of  business  men,  ami  you  will  under¬ 
stand  these  figures.  They  are  too  big  for  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  men  who  do  not  handle  big  tilings.  Here  is  the 
cost  of  the  war  in  money,  exclusive  of  what  we  loaned 
one  another:  Great  Britain  and  her  ilominions, 
$38,000,000,000;  France,  $26,000,000,000;  tiie  United 
States,  $22,000,000,000  (this  is  the  direct  cost  of  our 
operations);  Russia,  $18,000,000,000;  Italy,  $13,- 
000,000,000;  and  the  total,  including  Belgium.  Japan, 
and  other  countries,  $123,000,000,000.  'I'lds  is  what 
it  cost  the  Central  Powers;  Germany,  $39,000,000,- 
000,  the  biggest  single  item:  Austria-I  lungary,  $2i,- 
000,000,000;  I'urkey  and  Bulgaria,  $3,ooo,t)Oo,o(M);  a 
total  of  $63,000,000,000,  ami  a  grand  total  of  direct 
war  costs  of  $186,000,000,000 — almost  the  capital  of 
the  world.  The  expenditures  of  the  I’nited  .States  were 
at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000  an  hour  lor  two  years,  incliui- 
ing  night  time  with  day  time.  The  battle  deaths  during 
the  war  were  as  follows:  Russia  lost  in  dead  1,700,000 
men,  poor  Russia,  that  got  nothing  but  terror  and  de¬ 
spair  out  of  it  all;  Germany,  r, 600, 000;  France,  1,385,- 
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i;  C.'rcat  Britain,  900,000;  Austria,  800,000-  Italy 
f,ouo;  the  I  'nitcd  States,  50.300  dead.  The  total 


ooo; 

.164, 

tor  all  the  belligerents,  7,450,200  men—just  about 
seven  and  a  half  million  killed  because  we  could  not 
have  arbitration  and  discussion,  because  the  world  had 
never  h-ul  the  courage  to  propose  the  conciliatory 
inethoiis  \riuch  some  ot  us  are  now  doubting  whether 
we  ought  to  accept  or  not.  The  totals  for  wounded 
.lie  not  obtainable  excejit  our  own.  Our  own  wounded 
were  >30  (km).  excluding  those  who  were  killed,  d'he 
total  ot  all  battle  deaths  in  all  the  wars  of  the  world 
Irom  the  year  1793  to  1914  was  something  under 
men,  so  that  about  a  million  and  a  half  more 
men  were  killed  in  this  war  than  in  all  the  wars  of 
something  more  than  too  preceding  years.  We  really 
cannot  leali/e  that.  I  Ijose  ot  us  who  lost  sons  or 
brothers  can  realise  it.  We  know  what  it  meant.  The 
women  who  have  little  children  crowding  about  their 
knees  know  what  it  means;  they  know  that  the  world 
has  hitherto  been  devoted  to  brutal  methods  of  settle¬ 
ment,  and  that  every  time  a  war  occurs  it  Is  the  flower  of 
the  manhood  that  is  destroyed;  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  pre.sent  generation  as  the  next  generation  that  goes 
m.iimed  off  the  stage  or  is  laid  away  in  obscure  graves 
upon  some  battle  iield;^  and  that  great  nations  are  im¬ 
paired  in  their  vitality  tor  two  generations  together  and 
all  their  life  embittered  by  a  method  of  settlement  for 
which  we  could  tiiui,  and  liave  now  found,  a  substitute. 

My  fellow  citi/.ens,  I  believe  in  Divine  Providence.  If 
I  did  not,  I  would  go  cra/y.  If  I  thought  the  direction 
of  the  disordered  affairs  of  this  world  depended  upon 
our  finite  intelligence,  I  should  not  know  how  to  reason 
my  way  to  sanity,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
any  body  of  men,  however  they  concert  their  power  or 
their  influence,  that  can  defeat  this  great  enterprise, 
which  is  the  enterprise  of  divine  mercy  and  peace  and 
good  will. 
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At  Bkrkklkv,  Calif.,  Si: ftkmhe r  18,  1919. 

Dean  Jones,  Mr.  Mayor,  laoies  and  gentlemen: 

I  feel  an  old  feeling  come  over  me  as  I  stand  in  this 
presence,  and  my  great  danger  and  temptation  is  to 
revert  to  type  and  talk  to  you  as  college  men  and  women 
from  a  college  man.  I  was  remimled  as  I  received  your 
very  generous  welcome  of  a  story  told  of  Mr.  Oliver 
Ilerford,  a  very  delightful  wit  and  artist.  He  was  one 
day  sitting  in  his  club,  and  a  man  came  by  who  did  not 
know  him  very  well,  but  who  took  many  liberties.  1  Ic 
slapped  him  on  the  back  and  saiti,  "Hello,  Ollie,  olii 
boy,  how  are  you?”  Herford  writhed  a  little  uiuler  the 
blow,  looked  at  him  a  little  coldly,  and  said:  "I  don’t 
know  your  name;  I  don’t  know  your  face;  hut  your  man¬ 
ners  are  very  familiar.”  I  can  say  to  you  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  your  names  or  your  faces, 
but  your  manners  are  very  familiar,  and  very  delight¬ 
fully  familiar.  I  think  also  of  a  rebuke  I  used  often  to 
address  to  my  classes.  I  used  to  say  that  the  trouble 
about  the  college  youth  of  America  was  that  it  refused 
to  grow  up ;  that  the  men  and  women  alike  continued  to 
be  schoolboys  and  schoolgirls.  I  used  to  remind  them 
that  on  the  continent  of  Europe  revolutions  often  began 
in  the  universities,  and  statesmen  were  nervous  of  n<Jth- 
ing  so  much  as  of  the  concerted  movements  of  opinion 
at  the  centers  of  learning;  and  I  asked  them  what  Cabi¬ 
net  at  Washington  ever  cared  a  peppercorn  what  they, 
were  thinking  about.  It  is  your  refusal,  my  fellow  stu¬ 
dents,  to  grow  up.  One  reason  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  boys  who  have  been  at  the  front  come  back  is  that 
they  have  grown  up;  they  have  seen  the  world;  seen  it 
at  its  worst,  but  nevertheless  seen  it  in  action;  seen 
it  with  its  passions  in  action;  seen  it  wit.h  its  savage  and 
its  liberal  passions  in  action.  They  have  come  hack  to 
know  what  they  are  preparing  for,  to  know  the  kind  of 
world  that  they  are  going  to  go  out  in,  not  to  do  physi- 
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cal  but  t,.  tlu;  kind  .,f  ,|, inking  ,!,« 

than  l,g hnng,  the  knni  , linking 

sutnns  uf  then  thitjes,  the  knul  <>l  thinking  that  ituririec 

dlhtg™'’  "  ■' 

I'he  burden  that  is  upon  my  heart  as  I  »<>  abonr  nn 

tint  etna, Kl  is  tl,a,  ™c.t  ace  hesitating  ghf^fe 

chance.  U  e  cannot  do  ar>y  effective  tfu-nking  fo  -  the 
world  until  we  know  that  there  is  settlcki  ptnice.  UV 
cannot  ni^e  any  jonj;  plans  tor  the  betterment  of  man 
kind  until  these  initial  phms  are  made,  and  we  know 
that  there  is  j^oinK^  to  be  a  held  and  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  plans  that  will  last  and  that  will  become  effec 
tive.  I  hat  IS  die  ground  of  my  impatience  with  the 
debate.  I  mimit  tli.at  there  are  tiebatable  things,  but  I 
do  no  admit  that  they  neeal  be  debated  so  loit.  N„t 

moit  lairh.  A  remark  was  rejieated  to  me  that  was 
niade  atter  the  address  I  made  in  San  Francisco  last 
night  home  man  said  that  after  hearing  an  exposidon 
<>t  what  was  re.dly  m  the  treaty  he  was  puzzled-  he 

simple.  I  hat  was  not,  I  need  not  assure  you,  becau.se  I 
was  misleading  unyhody  or  telling  what  was  not  in  the 
treaty,  hut  because  the  men  he  had  heard  debate  it 
some  ol  the  „c,VK, I„.  |.„J  |,e„.j  Jel,:,,,.  i,,  )g.A,ot 

Lf ‘him’,,,''  r'''l  ‘lo^mcnt 

Of  human  tights,  this  great  settlement  of  the  world 

had  been  represented  to  him  as  containing  little  traps 
or  he  I  mted  States.  Men  had  been  going  aboftt 
t  VIC  mg  upon  this,  that,  and  the  other  feature  and  dis- 

pe-ice  ^lat  that  was  the 

peace  proposed.  {  hey  are  responsible  for  some  of  the 

lu-SrvT>f7l 

end imr  f  '’'fr  ^^-'^P'^nsible  for  mis- 

leadmg  the  opinion  of  the  I'nitcd  States.  It  is  a  very 

distressing  circumstance  to  me  to  find  that  when  I  recite 

the  mere  facts  they  are  novel  to  some  of  my  fellow  cid- 
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zens.  Young  gentlemen  and  young  ladies,  what  we  have 
got  to  do  is  to  see  that  that  sort  of  thing  cannot  happen. 
We  have  got  to  know  what  the  truth  is  and  insist  that 
everybody  shall  know  what  the  truth  is,  and,  above  all 
things  else,  we  must  see  that  the  United  States  is  not 
defeated  of  its  destiny,  for  its  destiny  is  to  lead  the 
world  in  freedom  and  in  truth. 

At  At'DiTORH'M,  Oakland,  Calif., 
Seftkmbkr  1 8,  1919. 

Dr.  Rinehart,  my  fellow  (Tfizens: 

You  have  indeed  warmed  my  heart  with  your  splen¬ 
did  welcome  and  1  esteem  it  a  great  privilege  to  stand 
here,  before  you,  to-night  to  look  at  some  of  the  serious 
aspects  of  the  great  turning  point  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation  and  the  history  of  tlie  wtirld  which  affairs  fiave 
brought  us  to.  Dr.  Rinehart  expresseti  my  own  feeling 
when  she  said  that  in  my  own  consciousness  those  great 
ranks  of  little  children  seemed  to  me  my  real  clients, 
seemed  to  be  that  part  of  my  fellow  citizens  for  whom 
I  am  pleading.  It  is  not  likely,  my  fellow  citizens,  that 
with  the  depleted  resources  of  the  great  fighting  nations 
of  Europe,  there  will  be  anotiicr  war  somi,  but  unless 
w'e  concert  measures  to  prevent  it,  there  will  he  another 
and  a  final  war,  at  just  about  the  time  these  children 
come  to  maturity;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  look  in  the  face 
the  real  circumstances  of  the  world  in  order  that  we 
may  not  be  unfaithful  to  the  great  duty  which  America 
undertook  in  the  hour  and  day  of  her  birth. 

One  thing  has  been  impressed  upon  me  more  than 
another  as  I  have  crossed  the  continent,  and  that  is  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  fuive  been  singularly 
and,  I  some  times  fear  deliberately,  misled  as  to  the 
character  and  contents  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  Some 
one  told  me  that  after  an  address  I  delivered  in  San 
Francisco  last  night  one  of  the  men  wfio  had  been  pres¬ 
ent,  a  very  thoughtful  man  I  was  told,  said  that  after 
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listcniiifj  to  what  I  had  said  he  wondered  what  the 
debate  was  about,  it  all  seemed  so  simple,  so  obvious, 
so  natural.  1  was  at  once  led  to  reflect  that  that  was 
not  because  of  any  gift  of  exposition  that  I  have,  but 
because  1  had  told  that  audience  what  the  real  character 
aiul  purpose  of  the  covenant  of  nations  is.  They  had 
been  led  to  look,  at  certain  incidental  features  of  it, 
either  on  the  assumption  that  they  had  not  read  the  doc¬ 
ument  or  in  the  hope  that  they  would  not  read  it  and 
would  not  reali/e  what  the  real  contents  of  it  were.  I 
have  not  come  out  from  Washington,  my  fellow  citi¬ 
zens.  on  a  speech-making  tour.  I  do  not  see  how  any¬ 
body  couhl  get  his  own  consent  to  think  of  the  way  in 
which  he  was  saying  the  things  that  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  say.  I  should  think  that  every  man’s  conscious¬ 
ness  would  be  fixed,  as  my  own  is,  upon  the  critical 
destiny  of  tlie  world  wliich  hangs  upon  the  decision  of 
.\merica.  1  am  confident  what  that  decision  is  going 
to  be  because  1  can  see  the  tide  of  sentiment  and  the 
tide  of  conviction  rising  in  this  country  in  such  a  manner 
that  any  man  who  tries  to  withstand  it  will  be  over¬ 
whelmed.  But  W'e  are  an  Intelligent  and  thoughtful 
people;  we  want  to  know  just  what  it  is  that  we  are 
about,  and  if  you  will  be  patient  with  me  I  am  going  to 
try  to  point  out  some  of  the  things  I  did  not  dwell  upon 
last  night  that  arc  the  salient  and  outstanding  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  treaty. 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  to-night  particularly  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  I  am  going  to 
point  out  to  you  what  the  treaty  as  a  whole  is.  In  the 
first  place,  of  course,  that  treaty  imposes  upon  Germany 
the  proper  penalty  for  the  crime  she  attempted  to  com¬ 
mit.  It  is  a  just  treaty  in  .spite  of  its  severity.  It  is  a 
treaty  made  by  men  who  had  no  intention  of  crushing 
the  German  people,  but  who  did  mean  to  have  it  burnt 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  German  people,  and 
through  their  consciousness  into  the  apprehension  of 
die  world,  that  no  people  could  afford  to  live  under  a 
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Government  which  was  not  controlled  by  tlicir  j)urposc 
and  will  and  which  was  at  liberty  to  impose  secret  ambi¬ 
tions  upon  the  civilization  of  the  world.  It  was  intended 
as  notice  to  all  mankind  that  any  Government  that  at¬ 
tempted  what  Germany  attempted  would  meet  with  the 
same  concerted  opposition  of  mankind  and  would  have 
meted  out  to  it  the  same  just  retribution.  All  that  this 
treaty  amounts  to,  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  is 
that  she  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  every  dollar  that  she 
can  afford  to  pay  to  repair  the  damage  that  she  did: 
except  for  the  territorial  arrangements  which  it  in¬ 
cludes,  that  is  practically  the  whole  of  the  treaty  so  far 
as  it  concerns  Germany.  What  has  not  been  borne  in 
upon  the  consciousness  of  some  of  our  people  is  that, 
altliough  most  of  the  words  oi  tlie  treaty  arc  devoteti 
to  the  settlement  with  Germany,  the  greater  part  of 
the  meaning  of  its  provisions  is  devoted  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  world. 

The  treaty  begins  witli  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  is  intended  to  operate  as  a  partner¬ 
ship,  a  permanent  partnership,  of  the  great  and  free 
self-governing  peoples  of  the  world  to  stand  sponsor 
for  the  right  and  for  civilization.  Notice  is  given  in 
the  very  first  articles  of  the  treaty  tliat  hereafter  it 
will  not  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether  the  other 
great  nations  of  the  world  will  combine  against  a  wrong¬ 
doer,  but  a  matter  of  certainty  that  hereafter  nations 
contemplating  what  the  Government  of  (iermany  con¬ 
templated  will  not  have  to  conjecture  whether  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  Italy  and  the  great  Imitcd 
States  will  join  hands  against  them,  but  will  know  that 
mankind,  in  serried  ranks,  will  defend  to  the  last  the 
rights  of  human  beings  wherever  they  are.  This  is  the 
first  treaty  ever  framed  by  such  an  international  con¬ 
vention,  whose  object  was  not  to  serve  and  defend  gov¬ 
ernments  but  to  serve  and  defend  peoples.  This  is  the 
first  people’s  treaty  in  the  history  of  Intentional  deal¬ 
ings.  Every  member  of  that  great  convention  of  peace 
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was  poignantly  aware  that  at  last  the  people  of  the 
\u3rld  were  awake,  that  at  last  the  people  of  the  world 
were  aware  of  what  wrong  had  been  wrought  by  irre¬ 
sponsible  and  autocratic  governments,  that' at  last  all 
the  peoples  ol  the  world  had  seen  the  vision  of  liberty 
had  seen  the  majesty  of  justice,  had  seen  the  doors 
thmwn  open  to  the  aspirations  of  men  and  women  and 
the  toi tunes  of  chdilren  everywhere,  and  they  did  not 
<lare  assume  that  they  were  the  masters  of  the  fortunes 
ot  any  people,  but  knew  that  in  every  settlement  they 
must  act  as  the  servants  not  only  of  their  own  people 
nut  of  the  people  who  were  waiting  to  be  liberated,  the 
people  who  could  not  win  their  own  liberty,  the  people 
wfio  had  suffered  for  centuries  together  the  intolerable 
wrongs  of  misgovernment.  'Fhis  is  a  treaty  not  merely 
for  the  peoples  who  were  represented  at  the  peace  table 
hut  for  the  people  who  were  the  subjects  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  whose  wrongs  were  forever  ended  by  the  victory 
on  the  fjcltis  of  h'rancc. 


Aly  fellow  ati/ens,  you  know'  and  you  hear  it  said 
e\ery  day,  you  read  it  in  the  newspapers,  you  hear  it  in 
the  conversation  of  your  friends,  that  there  is  unrest 
a  ^he  work!.  1  ou  hear  that  in  every  part  of  the 

work!,  not  excluding  our  own  beloved  country,  there 
are  men  who  feel  that  society  has  been  shaken  to  its 
foundations,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  been  shaken  to 
its  foundations,  m  order  that  men  might  be  awakened 
to  the  vv tongs  that  hud  been  done  and  were  continu¬ 
ing  to  be  done.  When  ytiu  look  into  the  history,  not  of 
our  own  free  and  fortunate  continent,  happily,  but  of 
^  ,  world,  you  will  find  that  the  hand  of 

pitiless  power  has  been  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  since  time  began,  and  that  only  with 
tiiat  giiiiimer  of  light  which  came  at  Calvary  that  first 
dawn  which  came  with  the  Cliristian  era,  did  men  begin 
to  wake  to  the  dignity  and  right  of  the  human  soul, 
and  that  in  spite  of  professions  of  Christianity,  in  spite 
of  purposes  of  refiirrn,  in  spite  of  theories  of  right 
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and  of  justice,  the  great  body  of  our  fellow  beings  have 
been  kept  under  the  will  of  men  who  exploited  them  and 
did  not  give  them  the  full  right  to  live  and  realize  the 
pui'poses  that  God  had  meant  them  to  realize.  There 
is  little  for  the  great  part  of  the  history  of  the  world 
except  the  bitter  tears  of  pity  and  the  hot  tears  of 
wrath,  and  when  you  look,  as  we  were  permitted  to  look 
in  Paris,  into  some  of  the  particular  wrongs  which  the 
peoples  of  Central  Europe,  the  peoples  upon  whom  the 
first  foundations  of  the  new  German  power  were  to  be 
built,  had  suffered  for  generations  together,  you  wonder 
why  they  lay  so  long  quiet,  you  wonder  why  men,  states¬ 
men,  men  who  pretended  to  have  an  outlook  upon  the 
world,  waited  so  long  to  deliver  them.  The  character¬ 
istic  of  this  treaty  is  that  it  gives  liberty  to  peoples  who 
never  could  have  won  it  for  themselves.  By  giving  that 
liberty,  it  limits  the  ambitions  and  defeats  the  hopes  of 
all  the  imperialistic  governments  in  the  w’orld.  Govern¬ 
ments  which  had  theretofore  been  considered  to  desire 
dominion,  here  in  this  document  forswore  dominion, 
renounced  it,  said,  “The  fundamental  principle  upon 
which  we  are  going  to  act  is  this,  that  every  great  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  world  belongs  to  the  people  who  live  in  it 
and  that  it  is  their  right  and  not  our  right  to  determine 
the  sovereignty  they  shall  live  under  and  the  form  of 
government  they  shall  maintain.’’  It  is  astonishing  that 
this  great  document  did  not  come  as  a  shock  upon  the 
world.  If  the  world  had  not  already  been  rent  by  the 
great  struggle  which  preceded  this  settlement,  men 
would  have  stood  at  amaze  at  such  a  document  as  this: 
but  there  is  a  subtle  consciousness  throughout  the  world 
now  that  this  is  an  end  of  governing  people  who  do 
not  desire  the  government  that  is  over  them. 

And,  going  further  than  that,  the  makers  of  the 
treaty  proceeded  to  arrange,  upon  a  cooperative  basis, 
those  things  which  had  always  been  arranged  before 
upon  a  competitive  basis.  I  want  to  mention  a  very 
practical  thing,  which  most  of  you,  I  dare  say,  never 
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thought  about.  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Eiurope  traverse 
the  territory  of  several  nations,  and  up  to  the  time  of 
this  peace  conference  there  had  been  certain  historic 
rights  and  certain  treaty  rights  over  certain  parts  of  the 
courses  of  those  rivers  which  had  embarrassed  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  lived  higher  up  upon  the  streams;  just  as  if  the 
great  Mississippi,  for  example,  passed  through  half  a 
dozen  States  and  the  people  down  at  New  Orleans  lived 
under  a  government  which  could  control  the  navigation 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  Mississippi  and  so  hamper  the 
commerce  of  the  States  above  them  to  the  north  which 
wished  to  pass  to  the  sea  by  the  courses  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  'I'hcre  were  abundant  instances  of  that  sort  in 
Europe,  and  this  treaty  undertakes  to  internationalize 
all  the  great  waterways  of  that  continent,  to  see  to  it 
that  their  several  portions  are  taken  out  of  national 
control  and  put  under  international  control,  so  that  the 
stream  that  passes  through  one  nation  shall  be  just  as 
free  In  all  its  length  to  the  sea  as  if  that  nation  owned 
the  whole  of  it,  and  nobody  shall  have  the  right  to  put 
a  restriction  upon  their  passage  to  the  sea.  I  mention 
this  in  order  to  illustrate  the  heart  of  this  treaty,  which 
is  to  cut  out  national  privilege  and  give  to  every  people 
the  full  right  attaching  to  the  territory  in  which  they 
live. 

Then  the  treaty  did  something  more  than  that.  You 
have  heard  of  the  Covenant  of  the  I^eague  of  Nations 
until,  I  dare  say,  you  supf>ose  that  is  the  only  thing  in 
the  treaty.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  document  almost 
as  extensive  in  the  latter  part  of  the  treaty  which  is 
nothing  less  than  a  great  charter  of  liberty  for  the 
working  men  and  women  of  the  world.  One  of  the 
most  striking  and  useful  provisions  of  the  treaty  is 
that  every  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  under¬ 
takes  to  advance  the  humane  conditions  of  labor  for 
men,  women,  and  children,  to  consider  the  interests  of 
labor  under  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  to  try  to  extend  to 
every  nation  with  which  it  has  any  dealings  the  stand- 
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ards  of  labor  upon  which  it  itself  insists:  so  that  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  has  by  no  means  yet  reached  the  standartls  in 
those  matters  which  we  must  and  sliall  reach,  hut  which, 
nevertheless,  is  the  most  advanced  in  the  world  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  conditions  of  labor,  undertakes  to  bring 
all  the  influence  it  can  legitimately  bear  upon  every 
nation  with  which  it  has  any  dealings  to  see  that  labor 
there  is  put  upon  as  good  a  footing  as  labor  in  America. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  have  not  kept  in  mind  the  sea¬ 
men’s  act  which  was  pas.scd  in  a  recent  session  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Under  the  law  before  that  act,  .seamen  could  be 
bound  to  the  service  of  their  ship  in  such  fashion  tftat 
when  they  came  to  the  ports  <tf  tJic  United  States,  if 
they  tried  to  leave  their  ship,  the  (jovernment  of  the 
United  States  was  bound  to  arrest  them  and  send  tlicrn 
back  to  their  ship.  'Phe  seamen’s  act  jibrogates  that 
law  and  practically  makes  it  necessary  for  every  ship 
that  would  take  away  from  the  United  States  the  crew 
that  it  brings  to  it  shall  pay  American  wages  to  get  it. 
Before  this  treaty  was  entered  into  tfie  U’nited  States 
had  entered  upon  the  business  of  trying  to  extend  to 
laboring  men  elsewhere  the  advantages  which  labc»ring 
men  in  the  United  States  enjoy,  and  supplementing 
that  promise  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  there  is  an 
elaborate  arrangement  for  a  periodic  internatitmal  con¬ 
ference  in  the  interest  of  labor.  It  provides  that  that 
conference  shall  be  called  next  month  in  the  city  of 
Washington  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  already  called  it. 
We  are  awaiting  to  learn  from  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  whether  we  can  attend  it  t>r  not.  We  can  at  least 
sit  and  listen  and  wonder  lujw  long  we  arc  going  to  be 
kept  out  of  membership  of  this  great  humane  endeavor 
to  see  that  working  men  and  women  and  children  every¬ 
where  in  the  world  are  regarded  as  human  beings  and 
taken  care  of  as  they  ought  to  be  taken  care  of. 

This  treaty  does  not  stop  there.  It  attempts  to  co¬ 
ordinate  all  the  great  humane  cntleavors  of  the  world. 
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%nrt  i  "iternational  cooperation  every 

tifoit  <)  check  international  crime.  I  mean  like  that 
unspeakah  e  traftc  in  women,  like  that  almost  equally 
nspeakahle  trathc  m  cliildrcn.  It  undertakes  to  com 
U  the  ticahnpr  ,»  deatlly  drugs  like  opium.  It  orean- 
i/.es  a  new  method  ol  emiperation  among  all  the  great 
Red  Cross  societies  oi  tlie  world.  I  tell  you,  my  fdlow 
eiti/ens,  that  simple  red  cro.ss  has  come  to  mean  to- the 

woihl  more  than  it  ever  meant  hefore.  Everywhere _ 

in  t lie  remotest  recesses  of  the  world— there  are  people 
who  wear  that  symbol,  and  every  time  I  look  a^t  i[  I 

of‘‘'the^w!‘rn''^V’‘*  ^  seen  a  symbol 

the  voild  .s  heart.  I  his  treaty  is  nothing  less  than 

an  (u-gani/ation  ot  liberty  ami  mercy  for  the  world.  I 
wish  you  would  get  a  copy  of  it  and  read  it  A  good 
tieal  of  It  is_  technical  and  you  could  skip  that  part?  but 
■■eatl  al  of  it  tliat  you  do  not  need  an  expert  to  advise 
you  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of.  'fhe  economic  and 
financial  clauses  whicii  particularly  affect  the  settlements 
with  (.ermany  are,  I  dare  say,  almost  unintelligible  to 
mo.st  people,  hut  you  lio  not  have  to  understand  them- 
tliey  are  going  to  be  worked  out  by  experts.  The  rest 
of  It  IS  going  to  be  worked  out  by  the  experience  of  free 
self-governed  peoples. 

One  of  the  interesting  provisions  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  Ceague  of  Nations  i,s  that  no  nation  can  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  l  -eague  which  is  not  a  self-governing  nation. 

.  o  autocratic  government  can  come  into  its  member¬ 
ship;  no  government  which  is  not  controlled  by  the  will 
and  vote  of  its  people.  It  is  a  league  of  free,  inde¬ 
pendent  peoples,  all  over  the  world,  and  when  that  great 
arrangement  is  consummateil  there  is  not  going  to  be  a 
ruler  m  the  world  that  does  not  take  his  advice  from 
fiis  people,  (knmmy  is  for  the  present  excluded,  but 
she  is  exekuied  only  in  order  that  she  may  undergo  a 
period  of  probation,  tiuring  which  she  shall  prove  two 
things  first,  that  she  has  really  changed  her  constitu¬ 
tion  permanently,  and,  second,  that  she  intends  to  ad- 
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minister  that  constitution  in  the  spirit  of  its  terms.  You 
read  in  the  newspapers  that  there  are  intrigues  going 
on  in  Germany  for  the  restoration  of  something  like  the 
old  government,  jierhaps  for  the  restoration  of  the 
throne  and  placing  upon  it  some  member  of  the  family 
of  Hohenzollern.  \A‘ry  well,  if  that  should  he  accom¬ 
plished  Germany  is  forever  excludeil  from  the  Eeague 
of  Nations.  It  is  not  our  business  to  say  to  the  (ierman 
people  what  sort  of  government  they  shall  have:  it  is 
our  fundamental  principle  that  tliat  is  their  business 
and  not  ours,  but  it  is  our  business  to  say  whom  we  will 
keep  company  with,  and  if  Germany  wishes  to  live  in 
respectable  society  she  will  never  have  another  I  lohcn- 
zollern.  I’he  other  day,  you  will  notice,  Hungary  for 
a  little  while  put  one  of  the  Austrian  princes  upon  her 
throne,  and  the  peace  conference,  still  sitting  in  Paris, 
sent  word  that  they  could  not  deal  with  a  government 
which  had  one  of  the  Hapsburgs  at  its  head.  The  I  laps- 
burgs  and  the  liohen/.ollerns  arc  permanently  out  of 
business.  I  dare  say  that  they  personally,  from  what  I 
can  learn,  feel  antiquated  and  out  of  date.  They  are 
out  of  date  because,  my  fellow  citizens,  this  Great  War, 
with  its  triumphant  i.ssue,  marks  a  new  day  in  tlie  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world.  I'here  can  no  more  be  any  such 
attempts  as  Germany  made  if  the  great  leading  free 
people  of  the  world  lends  its  countenance  and  leadership 
to  the  enterprise.  I  say  if,  but  it  is  a  mere  rhetorical  if. 
There  is  not  the  least  danger  that  America,  after  a 
treaty  has  been  drawn  up  exactly  along  the  specifica¬ 
tions  stipulated  by  America,  will  desert  its  as.sociates. 
We  are  a  people  that  redeems  its  honor.  We  are  not, 
and  never  will  be  quitters. 

You  notice  that  one  of  the  grounds  of  anxiety  of  a 
small  group  of  our  fellow  citizens  is  whether  they  can 
get  out  of  the  League  if  they  ever  get  in,  and  so  they 
want  to  have  the  key  put  in  their  pockets:  they  want  to 
be  assigned  a  seat  right  by  the  door;  they  want  to  sit 
on  the  edge  of  their  chairs  and  say,  “If  anything  hap- 
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pens  in  this  mectinjj;  to  which  I  am  in  the  least  sensitiv^e, 

1  leave.”  That,  my  fellow  citizens,  is  not  the  spirit  of 
America.  What  is  going  to  happen  is  this:  We  are 
not  going  to  sit  by  the  door;  we  are  going  to  sit  in  the 
high  seats,  and  if  the  present  attitude  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  toward  .America  is  any  index  of  what  it  will 
continue  to  be,  the  counsels  of  the  United  States  will  be 
the  prevailing  counsels  of  the  League.  If  we  were  hum¬ 
bly  at  the  outset  to  sit  by  the  door,  we  would  be  invited 
to  go  up  and  take  tlie  chair.  I,  for  one,  do  not  want 
to  be  put  in  the  attitude  of  children  who,  when  the 
game  goes  against  them,  will  not  play,  because  I  have 
such  an  unboutuieil  conlidcnce  in  the  rectitude  of  the 
purpo.se  of  the  i  'nited  States  that  I  am  not  afraid  she 
will  ever  be  caught  proposing  something  which  the  other 
nations  will  defeat.  She  did  not  propose  anything  in 
Paris  which  the  other  natitms  defeated.  The  only  obsta¬ 
cles,  the  only  insuperable  obstacles,  met  there  were 
obstacles  which  were  contained  in  treaties  of  which  she 
had  tio  notice,  in  secret  treaties  which  certain  great 
nations  were  h<nmd  in  honor  to  respect,  and  the  Cove¬ 
nant  «>f  the  League  of  Nations  alK)lishes  secret  treaties. 
From  this  time  forth  all  the  wt)rld  is  going  to  know 
what  all  the  agreements  between  nations  are.  It  is 
going  to  know,  not  their  general  character  merely,  but 
their  exact  language  and  contents,  because  the  provision 
of  the  League  is  that  no  treaty  shall  be  valid  which  is 
not  registered  with  the  general  secretary  of  the  League, 
and  the  general  secretary  of  the  League  is  instructed  to 
publish  it  in  all  its  details  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
Just  as  you  can  go  to  the  courthouse  and  see  all  the 
mortgages  on  all  the  real  estate  in  your  county,  you  can 
go  to  the  general  secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  find  all  the  mortgages  on  all  the  nations.  This 
treaty,  in  short,  is  a  great  clearance  house.  It  is  very 
little  short  of  a  canceling  of  the  past  and  an  insurance 
of  the  future. 

Men  have  asked  me,  “Do  you  think  that  the  League 
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of  Nations  is  an  absolute  guarantee  against  war?”  Of 
course  it  is  not;  no  human  arrangement  can  give  you  an 
absolute  guarantee  against  human  passion,  but  I  answer 
that  question  with  another,  “If  you  thought  you^  had 
fifty  per  cent  insurance  against  war,  would  not  you  jump 
at  it’  If  you  thought  you  had  thirty  per  cent  insurance 
against  war,  would  not  you  take  it?  If  you  thought 
you  had  ten  per  cent  insurance  against  war,  would  not 
you  think  it  better  than  nothing?”  Whereas,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  this  is  ninety-nine  per  cent  insurance,  because  the 
one  thing  that  a  wrong  cause  cannot  stand  is  cKposure. 
If  you  think  that  you  have  a  friend  who  is  a  fool,  encour¬ 
age  him  to  hire  a  hall.  'I'he  particular  thing  that  this 
treaty  provides  in  tlie  Covenant  of  tlie  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  is  that  every  cause  shall  be  deliberately  exposed 
to  the  judgment  of  mankind.  It  substitutes  what  the 
whole  woidd  has  long  been  for,  namely,  arbitration  and 
discussion  for  war.  In  other  words,  all  the  great  fight¬ 
ing  nations  of  the  world — for  Ciermany  lor  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  at  any  rate,  is  not  a  great  fighting  natitm  promise 
to  lay  their  case,  whatever  it  may  be,  before  the  whole 
jury  of  humanity.  If  there  had  been  any  arrangement 
comparable  with  this  in  1914'  fb*-'  calamitous  war  which 
we  have  just  passed  through  would  have  been  incon¬ 
ceivable. 

Look  what  happened.  The  Austrian _  crown  prince 
was  assassinated  inside  the  Austrian  dominions,  in  Bos¬ 
nia,  which  was  under  the  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary, 
though  it  did  not  belong  to  it,  and  Austria  had  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  have  it;  and  because  it  was  suspected  that  the 
assassination  was  connected  with  certain  groups  of  agi¬ 
tators  and  certain  revolutionary  societies  in  Serbia  war 
was  made  on  Serbia,  because' the  Austrian  crown  prince 
was  assassinated  in  Austria !  Just  as  if  some  great  per¬ 
sonage  were  to  be  assassinated,  let  us  say,  in  (Ireat 
Britain,  and  because  the  assassin  was  found  to  have 
society  connections — I  mean  certain  connections  with  a 
society  that  had  an  active  membership — in  the  United 
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States,  Cirrcat  Britain  should  lieclare  war  on  the  United 
States.  1  hat  is  a  violently  improbable  supposition,  but 
i  am  merely  usmj,^  if  as  an  illustration.  Every  foreign 
odice  m  l-'.urope,  when  it  got  sudden  news  of  what  was 
afoot,  sent  messages  to  its  representative  in  Berlin  ask¬ 
ing  the  (.'erman  (hivernment  to  hold  an  international 
conterenee  to  see  d  the  matter  could  not  be  adjusted, 
and  the  tiennan  (iovernment  would  not  wait  twenty- 
iour  hours.  Under  the  treaty  of  the  I.eague  of  Nations 
every  itghting  nation  is  bound  to  wait  at  least  nine 
months,  aiui  to  lay  all  the  tuctii  pertinent  to  the  case 
hetore  the  vvluilc  \vorld.  1  here  is  nothing  so  overpow- 
tiing  .ind  irresistible,  my  ieliow  citizens,  as  the  opinion 
oi  mankind.  One  of  the  must  interesting  and,  I  think, 
in  one  way,  one  of  the  most  moving  sentences  in  the 
great  Declaration  oi  Independence,  is  one  of  the  open¬ 
ing  sentences— “that  out  of  respect  to  the  opinion  of 
mankind  the  causes  which  have  led  the  people  of  the 
.'\merican^  Colonics  to  declare  their  independence  are 
here  set  torth.”  .America  was  the  first  country  in  the 
world  which  hiiil  before  all  mankind  the  reason  why  it 
went  to  war.  and  this  treaty  is  the  exaltation  and  perma¬ 
nent  establishment  of  the  .American  principle  of  war¬ 
fare  and  of  riglit.  Why,  therefore,  do  we  hesitate  to 
redeem  the  destiny  of  America  ?  Why  do  we  hesitate 
to  supfjort  the  most  .American  thing  that  has  ever  been 
attempted?  Why  do  wc  debate  details  when  the  heart 
(if  the  thing  is  sound  ?  And  the  beauty  of  it,  my  fellow 
citizens,  is  that  the  heart  of  America  is  sound. 

W  e  sent  our  boys  across  the  sea  to  heat  Germany, 
but  tiiat  was  only  the  beginning.  W'e  sent  them  across 
the  sea  to  assure  the  world  that  nothing  such  as  Ger¬ 
many  attempted  should  ever  happen  again.  That  is 
the  halo  that  is  going  to  be  about  the  brows  of  these 
fine  boys  that  have  come  back  from  overseas.  That  is 
the  light  that  is  going  to  rest  upon  the  graves  oversea 
of  the  boys  we  could  not  bring  back.  That  is  the  glory 
that  is  going  to  attach  to  the  memories  of  that  great 
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American  Army,  that  it  made  conquest  of  the  armies 
of  Germany  not  only,  but  made  conquest  of  peace  for 
the  world.  Greater  armies  than  sought  the  Holy  Grail, 
greater  armies  than  sought  to  redeem  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre,  greater  armies  than  fought  under  that  visionary 
and  wonderful  girl,  Joan  of  Arc,  greater  than  the 
armies  of  the  American  Revolution  that  sought  to  re¬ 
deem  us  from  the  unjust  rule  of  Britain,  greater  even 
than  the  armies  of  our  Civil  War  which  saved  the 
Union,  will  be  this  noble  army  of  Americans  wlio  saved 
the  world ! 

At  Stadium,  San  Dikgo,  Calif.,  September 
19,  1919. 

Mr.  Mayor,  my  fellow  c'ountrymk.n  : 

As  you  know,  I  have  come  from  Washington  on  a 
very  serious  errand,  indeed,  and  I  need  not  tell  you 
with  what  a  thrill  the  sight  t)f  this  great  body  of  my 
fellow  citizens  fills  my  heart,  because  I  believe  that  (me 
of  the  most  important  verdicts  of  history  has  now  to  be 
rendered  by  the  great  people  of  the  United  .States.  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  choice  from  whicii  wc  cannot  turn 
back.  Whether  it  be  the  choice  of  honor  or  of  dishonor, 
it  will  be  a  final  choice  that  we  shall  make  in  this  great 
hour  of  our  history. 

One  of  the  most  unexpected  things  that  I  have  found 
on  my  journey  is  that  tlie  people  of  the  United  States 
have  not  been  informed  as  to  the  real  character  and 
scope  and  contents  of  the  great  treaty  of  peace  with 
Germany.  Whether  by  omission  or  by  intentiem,  they 
have  been  directed  in  all  of  the  speeches  that  I  have 
read  to  certain  points  of  the  treaty  which  arc  incidental, 
and  not  central,  and  their  attention  has  been  drawn 
away  from  the  real  meaning  of  this  great  human  docu¬ 
ment.  For  that,  my  fellow  citizens,  is  just  what  it  is. 
It  not  only  concludes  a  peace  with  Germany  and  imposes 
upon  Germany  the  proper  penalties  for  the  outrage  she 
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utteinptctl  upon  nuuikiiul,  but  It  also  concludes  the  peace 
in  the  spirit  in  which  the  war  was  undertaken  by  the 
nations  opposed  to  (iermany.  'Fhe  challenge  of  war 
was  acceptetl  by  tiiem  not  with  the  purpose  of  crushing 
the  (j'ennan  people  hut  with  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  once  and  for  all  to  such  plots  against  the  free  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  world  as  liad  been  conceived  on  Wil- 
helmsfrasse,  in  Berlin,  unknown  to  the  people  of  Ger¬ 
many,  unconcelved  by  them,  advised  by  little  groups  of 
men  wlio  had  the  military  power  to  carry  out  private 
ambitions. 

We  went  into  this  war  not  only  to  see  that  autocratic 
power  of  that  sort  never  threatened  the  world  again 
hut  we  went  into  it  f<»r  even  larger  purposes  than  that. 
Other  autocratic  powers  may  spring  up,  but  there  Is 
only  one  soil  in  which  they  can  spring  up,  and  that  is 
the  wrongs  lione  to  free  peoples  of  the  world.  The 
heart  and  cetiter  of  this  treaty  is  that  it  sets  at  liberty 
people  all  over  Europe  and  in  .\sia  who  had  hitherto 
been  enslavcii  by  powers  which  were  not  their  rightful 
sovereigns  and  masters.  So  long  as  wrongs  like  that 
exist  in  tlie  worUl,  you  cannot  bring  permanent  peace 
to  the  world.  I  go  furtlier  than  that.  So  long  as 
wrongs  of  that  sort  exist,  you  ought  not  to  bring  perma¬ 
nent  peace  to  the  world,  because  tiiose  wrongs  ought 
to  he  righted,  and  enslaved  peoples  ought  to  be  free  to 
right  tliem.  For  my  part,  1  will  not  take  any  part  in 
composing  difficulties  that  ought  not  to  be  composed, 
ami  a  tlifficulty  between  an  cnslavetl  people  and  Its  auto¬ 
cratic  rulers  ought  nut  to  be  composed.  We  in  America 
have  .stotnl  from  the  day  of  our  birth  for  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  petjple  throughout  the  world  who  were  living 
unwillingly  under  governments  which  were  not  of  their 
own  choice.  I'he  thing  which  we  have  held  more  sacred 
than  any  other  is  that  all  just  government  rests  upon 
the  consent  of  tfic  governed,  and  all  over  the  world  that 
principle  ftas  been  disregarded,  that  principle  has  been 
flouted  by  the  strong,  and  only  the  weak  have  suffered. 
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The  heart  and  center  of  this  treaty  is  the  principle 
adopted  not  only  in  this  treaty  but  put  into  effect  also 
in  the  treaty  with  Austria,  in  the  treaty  with  Hungary, 
in  the  treaty  with  Bulgaria,  in  the  treaty  with  Tur¬ 
key,  that  every  great  territory  in  the  world  belongs  to 
the  people  who  are  living  on  it,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
privilege  of  any  authority  anywhere — certainly  not  the 
privilege  of  the  peace  conference  at  Paris — to  impose 
upon  those  peoples  any  government  which  they  accept 
unwillingly  and  not  of  their  own  choice. 

Nations  that  never  before  saw  the  gleam  of  hope 
have  been  liberated  by  tliis  great  document.  Pitiful 
Poland,  divided  up  as  spoils  among  half  a  doy.en  na¬ 
tions,  is  by  this  document  united  and  set  free.  Simi¬ 
larly,  in  the  treaty  with  Austria,  the  Austrian  power  is 
taken  off  of  every  people  over  whom  it  had  no  right  to 
reign.  You  know  that  the  great  populations  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  which  lay  between  Austria  and  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  were  unjustly  under  the  power  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  and  it  was  in  a  city  of 
Bosnia  that  the  Crown  Prince  of  Austria  was  assassi¬ 
nated — Bosnia  which  was  under  the  power  of  .Austria. 
Though  Bosnia  was  part  of  Austrian  territory,  Austria 
had  the  audacity  to  hold  Serbia,  an  outside  neighbor, 
responsible  for  an  act  of  assassination  on  Austrian  ter¬ 
ritory,  the  Austrian  Government  choosing  to  believe 
that  certain  societies  with  which  it  connected  tlic  assas¬ 
sin,  societies  active  in  Serbia,  had  planned  and  executed 
the  assassination.  So  the  world  was  delugctl  in  blood, 
and  7,400,000  men  lie  dead — not  to  speak  of  the  pitiful 
wounded,  not  to  speak  of  the  blinded,  not  to  speak  of 
those  with  distracted  brain,  not  to  speak  of  all  the  piti¬ 
ful,  shattered  nerves  of  millions  of  men  all  over  the 
world — because  of  an  insurgent  feeling  in  a  great  popu¬ 
lation  which  was  ruled  over  by  rulers  not  of  their  own 
choice.  The  peace  conference  at  Paris  knew  that  it 
would  not  go  to  the  root  of  this  matter  unless  it  dc- 
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stroycd  power  of  that  kind.  'I'his  treaty  sets  those 
great  peoples  free. 

Hut  it  iioe.s  not  .stop  with  that.  In  tiie  heart  of  the 

treaty  you  will  fiiui  a  new  charter  for  those  who  labor _ 

men,  women,  and  children  all  over  the  world.  The 
heart  of  the  world  is  depressed,  my  fellow  citizens,  the 
heart  of  the  world  is  uneasy.  The  heart  of  the  world  is 
.1  little  despairtul  oj  its  future,  because  the  economic 
arrangements  of  the  world  have  not  been  just,  and  the 
people  who  are  having  unjust  comlitions  imposed  upon 
them  are,  of  course,  not  content  to  liv'e  under  them. 
W  hen  the  whole  work!  is  at  unrest  you  may  be  sure  that 
there  is  some  real  cause  for  the  unrest.  It  is  not  whim¬ 
sical.  iMen  do  not  disturb  the  foundations  of  their  lives 
just  to  satisfy  a  sudden  impulse.  All  these  troubles, 
whatever  shape  they  may  take,  whether  the  action  taken 
is  just  or  unjust,  have  their  root  in  age-long  wrongs 
which  ought  to  he,  must  be,  and  will  be  righted,  and 
this  great  treaty  makes  a  beginning  in  that  great  enter¬ 
prise  of  humanity.  It  provities  an  arrangement  for  re¬ 
current  and  periodic  international  conferences,  the  main 
and  sole  object  of  which  will  be  to  improve  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  labor,  to  safeguard  the  lives  and  the  health  of 
women  and  chikiren  who  work  and  whose  lives  would 
otherwise  be  impaired  or  whose  health  rendered  subject 
to  all  the  inrouiis  of  disease.  The  heart  of  humanity 
beats  in  this  document.  It  is  not  a  statesman’s  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  liberation  of  the  peoples  and  of  the  hu- 
nuinc  forces  of  the  world,  and  yet  I  never  hear  the 
slightest  intimation  of  any  of  these  great  features  in  the 
speeches  of  the  gentlemen  w-ho  are  opposing  this  treaty. 
'I’hey  never  tell  you  wliat  is  really  in  this  treaty.  If  they 
did  your  enthusiasm  would  sweep  them  off  their  feet. 
If  they  did  they  would  know  that  it  was  an  audacity 
which  they  had  better  not  risk  to  impair  the  peace  and 
the  humane  conditions  of  mankind. 

At  the  very  front  and  heart  of  the  treaty  is  the  part 
which  is  most  criticized,  namely,  the  great  Covenant 
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for  a  League  of  Nations.  This  treaty  couUl  not  be  exe¬ 
cuted  without  such  a  powerful  instrumentality.  Unless 
all  the  right-thinking  nations  of  the  world  are  going  to 
concert  their  purpose  and  their  power,  this  treaty  is  not 
worth  the  paper  that  it  is  written  on,  because  it  is  a 
treaty  where  peace  rests  upon  the  right  of  the  weak, 
and  only  the  power  of  the  strong  can  maintain  the 
right  of  the  weak.  If  we  as  a  nation  indeetl  mean  what 
we  have  always  said,  that  we  are  the  champions  of 
human  right,  now  is  the  time  when  we  shall  be  brought 
to  the  test,  the  acid  test,  as  to  wliether  we  mean  what 
we  said  or  not.  I  am  not  saying  that  because  I  have  the 
least  doubt  as  to  the  verdict,  i  am  just  as  sure  of  it  as 
if  it  had  been  rendered  already.  1  know  this  great  peo¬ 
ple  among  whom  I  was  born  and  bred  and  whom  I  have 
had  the  signal  honor  to  serve,  whose  mouthpiece  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  be  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  and 
I  know  that  1  am  speaking  their  conscience,  when  I  speak 
in  the  name  of  my  own  conscience  that  that  is  the  duty 
of  America  and  that  it  will  be  assumed  and  performed. 

You  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  in  some  sense  a  private  invention. 
It  is  not  always  said  of  whom,  and  I  need  not  mention 
who  is  suspected.  It  is  supposed  that  out  of  .some  sort 
of  personal  ambition  or  party  intention  an  authorship, 
an  origination  is  sought.  My  fellow  countrymen,  I  wish 
that  I  could  claim  the  great  distinction  of  having  in¬ 
vented  this  great  idea,  but  it  is  a  great  idea  which  has 
been  growing  in  the  minds  of  all  generous  men  for  sev¬ 
eral  generations.  Several  generations?  Why,  it  has 
been  the  dream  of  the  friends  of  humanity  through  all 
the  ages,  and  now  for  the  first  time  a  great  body  of 
practical  statesmen,  immer.sed  in  the  business  of  indi¬ 
vidual  nations,  gets  together  and  realizes  the  dream  of 
honest  men.  I  wish  that  I  could  claim  some  origina¬ 
tive  part  in  so  great  an  enterprise,  but  I  cannot.  I  was 
the  spokesman  in  this  matter,  so  far  as  I  was  influential 
at  all,  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  Americans  and  of  all 
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parties  atui  factions  in  America.  I  woulil  be  ashamed 
my  tellow  countrynu-n.  if  i  treated  a  matter  of  this  sort 
U)th  a  sin-lc  tiinutrht  of  so  small  a  matter  as  the\ia 
tional  elections  ol  1920.  If  anybody  discusses  this 
tiuest.on  on  the  basis  «i  party  advantage,  I  repudiate 
in  n  as  a  tellow  American.  And  in  order  to  validate 
what  have  said,  I  want  to  make  one  or  two  quotations 
i-om  representatives  ot  a  party  to  whieli  I  do  not  be- 
ong.  1  he  first  I  shall  make  from  a  man  who  has  for 
a  long  time  been  a  member  of  the  I  ’nited  States  Senate 
n  .May.  19 if*,  just  about  two  years  after  the  (Jreat 
War  began,  this  Senator,  at  a  banquet  at  which  I  was 
nnsclf  present,  uttered  the  following  sentences: 

"I  know,  and  no  one  f  think  can  know  better  than  one 
who  has  .serv-ed  long  in  the  Senate,  which  is  charged 
with  an  important  share  of  the  ratification  and  confirm- 
.ifioii  ot  all  treaties,  no  one  can.  I  think,  feel  more 
‘ieefdy  ban  I  do  the  iiilficulties  which  confront  us  in 
the  work  which  tins  I  .eague”— ( that  is,  the  great  asso¬ 
ciation  esteiuhiig  throughout  the  country  known  as  the 
League  to  I'.niorce  Peace)- — "umiertakes.  But  the  diffi¬ 
culties  cannot  he  owremne  unless  we  try  to  overcome 
ttiem.  believe  much  can  he  done.  Probably  it  will  be 
impossible  to  stop  all  wars,  hut  it  certainly  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  stop  some  wars,  and  thus  diminish  their  number. 

ie  way  m  which  this  problem  is  to  be  worked  out  must 
lie  left  to  fins  League  and  to  tbo.se  who  are  giving  this 
great  question  the  study  which  it  deserves,  I  know  the 
ohsr!Hie.s.  I  know  hmv  quickly  we  shall  be  met  with  the 
statement  that  this  is  a  liangcrous  question  which  you 
are  putting  into  your  agreement,  that  no  nation  can  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  judgment  <d  other  nations,  and  we  must  be 
careful  at  the  beginning  not  to  attempt  too  much.  I 
know  the  ihfhcuities  which  arise  when  we  speak  of  any¬ 
thing  which  seems  to  involve  an  alliance.  But  I  do  not 
bdievc  that  when  \Va.shington  warned  us  against  entan¬ 
gling  .'uhanccs  he  meant  for  ime  moment  that  we  should 
not  join  with  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the  world  if 
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a  method  could  be  found  to  diminish  war  and  encourage 
peace. 

“It  was  a  year  ago,”  he  continues,  “that  in  delivering 
the  chancellor’s  address  at  Union  College  I  made  an  ar¬ 
gument  on  this  theory:  that  if  we  were  to  promote  inter¬ 
national  peace  at  the  close  of  the  present  terrible  war, 
if  we  were  to  restore  international  law  as  it  must  be 
restored,  we  must  find  some  way  in  which  the  united 
forces  of  the  nations  could  be  put  behind  the  cause  of 
peace  and  law.  I  said  then  that  my  hearers  might  think 
that  I  was  picturing  a  Utopia,  but  it  is  in  the  search  for 
Utopias  that  great  discoveries  have  been  made.  Not 
failure,  but  low  aim,  is  the  crime. 

“This  League  certainly  has  the  highest  of  all  aims  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity,  and  because  the  pathway  is 
sown  with  difficulties  is  no  reason  that  we  shouhl  turn 
from  it.” 

The  quotation  is  from  the  Plon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.’ 
I  read  another  quotation  from  one  of  the  most  ener¬ 
getic,  practical,  and  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party,  uttered  in  an  article  published  in  the  New 
York  “Times”  in  October,  1014:- 

“The  one  permanent  move  for  obtaining  peace  which 
has  yet  been  suggested  with  any  reasonable  chance  of 
attaining  its  object  is  by  an  agreement  among  the  great 
powers,  in  which  each  should  pledge  itself  not  only  t<j 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  a  common  tribunal,  but  to  hack 
with  force  the  decision  of  that  common  tribunal,  'fhe 
great  civilized  nations  of  the  world  which  do  possess 
force,  actual  or  immediately  potential,  should  combine 
by  solemn  agreement  in  a  great  world  league  for  the 
peace  of  righteousness.”  A  very  worthy  utterance  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  am  glad  to  align  myself  with 
such  utterances  as  those.  I  subscribe  to  every  word  of 
them.  And  here  in  concrete  form  is  the  fulfillment  of 

^  Excerpt  from  speech  hy  Senator  Lodge  at  a  ineeting  uf  the  League 
to  Enforce  Peace*  in  Washington.  May 
^Excerpt  from  article  hy  Theodore  RiKHcvelt,  ptihli^hed  in  the  New 
York  “Times.”  October  18,  *014. 
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the  plan  whicli  they  advocate.  We  cannot  in  reason, 
we  caiHiot  as  lovers  of  liberty^  we  cannot  as  supporters 
of  right  tiiri'i  away  from  it. 

^What  aie  those  who  atK'ise  us  to  turn  away  from  It 
at  raid  oj  t  In  the  first  place,  they  are  afraid  that  it 
nnpaiis  in  some  way  that  long  traditional  policy  of  the 
I  nittd  Stiitcs  V liR h  was  cnihodieil  in  the  IN-Ionroc  Doc- 
tiinc,  but  hov  they  can  fear  that  I  cannot  conceive,  for 
the  document  expressly  says  in  words  which  I  am  now 
quoting  that  luithing  in  this  Covenant  shall  be  held  to 
affect  the  validity  nf  the  Monroe  Dnctrine.  The  phrase 
was  insetted  under  my  own  eye,  at  the  suggestion- — not 
of  the  phrase  but  the  princi[)le— of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tiotis  Committees  of  f'oth  1  louses  of  Congress.  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  dismissing  all  fear  that  the  IVfonroe 
Doctrine  is  in  the  least  impaircil.  And  wTat  is  the 
IVfonroe  Doctrine?  It  is  that  no  outside  power  shall 
attempt  to  impose  its  wall  in  any  form  upon  tlie  West- 
ei  n  I  lemisphcre,  and  that  if  it  docs  the  Ihiitcd  States, 
‘itfinjj  upon  its  own  initmtivc  luul  ulonc,  if  it  chooses, 
can  resist  and  will  resist  the  attempt.  Could  anything 
leave  the  I  nitetl  States  freer  as  a  champion  of  the  inde- 
penticnee  of  the  W  estern  I  lemis{)Iicre  than  this  world 
ackrowlctlginent  of  the  validity  and  potency  of  the 
MoniHie  Doctrine? 

{ hey  are  afraid  that  the  League  will  in  some  way 
ileal  with  our  tloincstic  affairs.  The  Covenant  expressly 
says  that  it  will  have  no  right  to  deal  w'ith  the  domestic 
affairs  of  any  ^member  of  the  League,  and  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  more  ilcfinite  or  satisfactory  than 
that.  I  here  is  no  ambiguity  about  any  part  of  this 
Covenant,  for  the  mutter  of  that,  but  there  is  certainly 
no  ambiguity  about  the  statement  concerning  domestic 
uflairs,  for  it  is  provided  that  If  any  matter  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  council  is  found  to  be  a  matter  whicli,  under 
international  law,  lies  w'ltfiin  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
<»f  the  State  making  the  claim,  the  council  shall  dismiss 
consiclerafion  ot  it  and  shall  not  even  make  a  report 
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about  it.  And  the  subjects  which  are  giving  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  the  most  concern  are  agreed  by  all  students  of 
international  law  to  be  domestic  questions;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  immigration,  naturalization,  the  tariit — these  arc 
the  subjects  most  freciuently  spoken  of.  No  one  of 
those  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  League  of  Nations,  so 
far  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  is  concerned. 
We  have  a  perfectly  clear  field  there,  us  we  have  in 
regard  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

It  is  feared  that  our  delegates  will  he  outvoted,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  constantly  hearing  it  said  that  the  British 
Empire  has  six  votes  and  we  have  one.  1  am  perfectly 
content  to  have  only  one  when  tlie  one  counts  six,  and 
that  is  exactly  the  arrangement  umler  the  League.  Let 
us  examine  that  matter  a  little  more  particularly.  Be¬ 
sides  the  vote  of  (ireat  Britain  herself,  the  other  iix'c 
votes  are  the  votes  of  Canada,  of  South  .Atric;!,  of  .\us- 
tralia,  of  New  Zealaiul,  and  of  India.  We  ourselves 
were  champions  aiul  advocates  of  giving  a  vote  to  Pan¬ 
ama,  of  giving  a  vote  to  Cuba — both  of  them  under  the 
direction  and  protectorate  of  the  United  States — and  if 
a  vote  was  given  to  Panama  aiui  to  Cuba,  eoultl  it  rea¬ 
sonably  be  denied  to  the  great  Dominion  of  Camuia? 
Could  it  be  denietl  to  that  stout  Republic  in  South 
Africa,  that  is  now  living  under  a  nation  which  did, 
indeed,  overcome  it  at  one  time,  but  which  did  not  dare 
retain  its  government  in  its  hands,  but  turned  it  over  to 
the  very  men  whom  it  had  fought?  Could  we  tleny  it  to 
Australia,  that  independent  little  Republic  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic,  which  has  led  the  world  in  so  many  liberal  reforms? 
Could  it  be  denied  New  Zealand?  Could  we  deny  it  to 
the  hundreds  of  millions  who  live  in  India?  But,  hav¬ 
ing  given  these  six  votes,  what  are  the  fact.s?  For  you 
have  been  misled  wnth  regard  to  them.  'I’hc  League 
can  take  no  active  steps  without  the  unanimous  vote  of 
all  the  nations  represented  on  the  council,  added  to  a 
vote  of  the  majority  in  the  assembly  itself.  'Lhese  six 
votes  are  in  the  assembly,  not  in  the  council.  The  assem- 
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bly  IS  not  u  votiiifi  Ixuiy.  except  upon  a  limited  number 
o  .  (luest.ons  and  M  hcnever  those  questions  are  questioS 
aeon,  the  aihrmative  vote  of  every  nation  repTe 

Sta  n  ^  and  the  UnLd 

States  IS  reiu-esented  on  the  council.  The  six  votes  that 

you  hear  about  can  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  action 
Hithout  the  consent  ot  the  Enited  States.  ^7'here  are 
jvo  matters  inwldch  the  assembly  can  act,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  will  he  jealous  of  those.  A  majority  of  the 
a-ssunbh  tarn  admit  new  members  into  the  League  A 
'»=7onty  of  the  assembly  can  advise  a  member^  of  tl^ 
’■‘■'^‘"itider  any  treaty  which  in  the  opinion 
o  le  assembly  ot  the  League  is  apt  to  conflict  with  the 
opciation  ot  the  League  itself,  but  that  is  advice  which 
can  be  disregarded,  which  has  no  validity  of  action  in  it 
« huh  has  no  compulsion  of  law  in  it.  With  the  sinde 
exception  of  admitting  new  members  to  the  League 
there  ,s  m,  energy  i„  the  six  votes  which  is  not  offset 
by  tl.e  energy  in  the  one  vote  of  the  United  States,  and 

am  moie  .satisfied  to  he  one  ami  count  six  than  to  be 

talked  about  ,s  a  delusion.  The  United  States  is  not 
ta.sil)  tiiglitciUHl.  ami  I  dare  say  it  is  least  easily  fright- 

cn€(}  by  things  that  arc  not  true* 

It  IS  also  teared  that  causes  in  whicli  we  are  interested 
\vi!l  he  defeated.  Well,  the  United  States  is  interested 
in  a  great  many  causes,  for  the  very  interesting  and 
compelling  reason  that  the  United  States  is  made  up 
nut  ot  all  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  world.  There  is 
not  a  national  cauiie,  my  fellow  citizens,  which  has  not 
ciuickened  the  heartbeat  of  men  in  America.  There  is 
not  a  national  cause  which  men  in  America  do  not  under¬ 
stand,  because  they  come  of  the  same  blood,  they  come 
«f  the  same  traditions,  they  recollect  through  long  tra¬ 
dition  the  wrong.s  of  their  peoples,  the  hopes  of  their 
peoples,  the  passions  of  their  peoples,  and  everywhere 
HI  America  there  are  kinsmen  to  stand  up  and  speak 
words  of  sympathy  for  great  causes.  For  the  first  time 
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in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  Eeague  of  Nations  pre¬ 
sents  a  forum,  a  world  forum,  where  any  one  of  these 
ambitions  or  aspirations  can  be  brought  to  the  consitl- 
eration  of  mankind.  Never  before  has  this  been  pos¬ 
sible.  Never  before  has  there  been  a  jury  of  mankind 
to  which  nations  could  take  their  causes,  whether  they 
were  weak  or  strong.  You  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  Article  X  of  the  Covenant.  Very  well,  after  you 
have  read  it  suppose  you  read  Article  XL  Article 
XI  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  friendly  right  of 
any  member  of  the  League,  big  or  little,  strong  or  weak, 
to  call  attention  to  anything,  anywhere,  which  is  likely 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  or  the  good  under¬ 
standing  between  nations  upon  which  the  peace  of  the 
world  depends.  When  anybody  of  kin  to  us  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  done  wrong  by  any  foreign  government,  it  is 
likely  to  disturb  the  good  uiulerstanding  between  na¬ 
tions  upon  which  the  peace  of  the  work!  depetids,  and 
thus  any  one  of  the  causes  represented  in  tfie  hearts  of 
the  American  people  can  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  whole  world.  One  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
winning  a  good  cause  is  to  bring  it  before  that  great 
jury:  A  bad  cause  will  fare  ill,  but  a  good  cause  is 
bound  to  be  triumphant  in  such  a  forum.  I'ntil  tliis, 
international  law  made  it  an  unfriendly  act  for  any  na¬ 
tion  to  call  attention  to  any  matter  whicii  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  affect  its  own  fortunes  and  its  own  right.  I  am 
amazed  that  so  many  men  do  not  see  tiic  extraordinary 
change  which  this  will  bring  in  the  transaction  of  human 
affairs.  I  am  amazed  that  they  do  not  see  that  now, 
for  the  first  time,  not  selfish  national  policy  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  judgment  of  the  world  as  to  right  is  going  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  fortunes  of  peoples,  whether  they  be  weak  or 
whether  they  be  strong,  and  I  myself  glory  in  the  prtwi- 
sions  of  Article  XI  more  than  I  glory  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Covenant,  for  it  draws  all  men  together  in 
a  single  friendly  court,  where  they  may  discuss  their  own 
affairs  and  determine  the  issues  of  justice — just  exactly 
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what  was  desired  ia  the  liearts  of  the  men  from  whom  I 
have  read  extracts  of  opinion. 

But  what  disturbs  me,  perhaps  the  only  thing  that 
disturbs  me.  my  fellow  countrymen,  about  the  form 
which  the  opposition  to  the  i.eague  is  taking  is  this; 
Certain  reservations,  as  they  are  calleil,  are  proposed 
wliicli  in  eilect — 1  am  not  now  stopping  to  form  an  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  whether  that  is  the  intention  or  not;  I  have 
no  right  to  judge  the  intention  of  a  man  who  has  not 
stated  what  liis  intention  is — whicli  in  effect  amount  to 
this,  that  the  I’niteil  States  is  unwilling  to  assume  the 
same  obligations  uiulcr  the  Covenant  of  the  I.eague  that 
are  assumed  by  the  other  members  of  the  League;  that 
the  United  States  wants  to  disclaim  any  part  in  the 
respcnisihility  wiiich  the  other  members  of  the  League 
are  assuming.  I  want  to  say  with  all  the  emphasis  of 
which  I  am  capable  tiiat  that  is  unworthy  of  the  honor 
of  tite  United  States.  'Fhe  principle  of  justice,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  right,  the  principle  of  international  amity  is 
tiiis,  tfiat  there  is  not  only  an  imaginary  but  a  real 
equality  of  stamiing  and  right  among  all  the  sovereign 
peoples  of  the  world.  I  do  not  care  to  defend  the  rights 
of  a  people  if  I  must  regard  them  as  my  inferiors,  if  I 
must  ilo  so  with  conilescension,  if  I  must  do  so  because 
I  am  strong  and  they  are  weak.  You  know  the  men,  and 
the  women,  too,  I  dare  say,  who  are  respectful  only  to 
those  whom  tliey  regard  as  their  social  equals  or  their 
industrial  equals  and  of  whom  they  are  more  or  less 
afraid,  who  will  not  exercise  the  same  amenities  and  the 
same  consideration  for  those  whom  they  deem  beneath 
them.  Sucli  people  do  not  belong  in  democratic  society, 
for  one  thing,  and,  for  another,  their  whole  point  of 
view  is  perverted;  they  arc  incapable  of  justice,  because 
the  foundation  of  justice  is  that  the  weakest  has  the 
same  rights  as  the  strongest,  I  must  admit,  my  fellow 
citizens,  and  you  cannot  deny — and  I  admit  it  with  a 
certain  profound  regret  not  only  but  with  a  touch  of 
shame — that  while  that  is  the  theory  of  democratic  in- 
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stitutions  it  is  not  always  the  practice.  'I'he  weak  do 
not  always  fare  as  well  as  the  stroiijr,  the  poor  do  not 
always  get  the  same  atlvantage  of  justice  that  the  rich 
get;  but  that  is  ilue  to  the  passions  aiul  imperfections 
of  human  nature.  The  foundation  of  tlic  law,  tlie  glory 
of  the  law,  is  that  tlie  weakest  is  equal  to  the  strongest 
in  matter  of  right  atul  privilege,  and  the  goal  to  which 
we  are  constantly  though  stumhiingly  and  with  mis¬ 
takes  striving  to  go  towartl  is  the  g<ial  of  actual  equal¬ 
ity,  of  actual  justice,  upon  the  basis  of  etpiality  ot  rights, 
and  unless  you  are  going  to  establish  the  society  of  na¬ 
tions  upon  the  actual  foundation  of  ctjuality,  unless  the 
United  States  is  going  to  assume  the  same  responsibility 
and  just  as  much  responsibility  as  the  otlicr  nations  of 
the  world  we  ought  not  to  commit  the  mockery  of  going 
into  the  arrangement  at  all. 

1  will  not  join  in  claiming  under  the  name  of  justice 
an  unjust  position  of  privilege  for  the  country  !  love 
and  honor.  Neither  am  I  afiuiid  of  rcspcnisihiiity. 
Neither  will  I  scuttle.  Neither  will  I  be  a  little  Ameri¬ 
can.  America,  in  her  make-up,  in  her  purposes,  in  her 
principles,  is  the  biggest  thing  in  the  worhi,  and  she 
must  measure  up  to  the  measure  of  the  world.  I  will  be 
no  party  in  belittling  her.  I  will  be  no  party  in  saying 
that  America  is  afraiti  of  responsibilities  which  I  know 
she  can  carry  and  in  which  in  carrying  I  am  sure  she 
shall  lead  the  world.  Why,  if  we  were  to  decline  to  go 
into  this  humane  arrangement  we  wtiuUl  he  declining  the 
invitation  which  all  the  world  extemis  to  us  to  lead 
them  in  tiie  enterprise  of  liberty  and  of  justice.  I,  lor 
one,  will  not  decline  tliat  invitation.  I,  fi>r  one,  believe 
more  profoundly  than  in  anything  else  human  in  the 
destiny  of  the  Ignited  States.  1  believe  that  she  has  a 
spiritual  energy  in  her  which  no  other  nation  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  liberation  <jf  mankind,  atul  I  know  that 
the  heart  of  America  is  stronger  than  her  business  calcu¬ 
lations.  That  is  what  the  world  founil  out  when  we 
went  into  the  war.  When  we  went  into  the  war  there 
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was  not  a  nation  in  the  world  that  did  not  believe  we 
were  more  interested  in  makintj  money  out  of  it  tlian  in 
servinj^  tile  cause  of  liberty.  And  wlien  wc  went  in,  in 
those  few  montlis  tiie  whole  world  stootl  at  ama/.c  and 
eiuied  with  an  enthusiastic  conversion.  'I'liey  now  be¬ 
lieve  that  .America  will  stand  by  anybody  that  is  fight- 
ing  toi  justice  and  tor  right,  aiui  wc  shall  not  disappoint 
them. 

The  age  is  opening,  my  fellow  citizens,  upon  a  new 
scene.  Wc  are  substituting  in  this  Covenant — and  this 
is  the  main  purpo.se  of  it— -arbitration  and  di.scussion  for 
war.  Senator  Lodge  says  if  we  can  stop  some  wars  it 
is  worth  while.  If  you  want  insurance  against  war,  I 
take  it  you  would  rather  have  ten  per  cent  insurance  than 
none;  1  take  it  that  you  would  be  delighted  with  fifty  per 
cent  insurance;  and  here  I  verily  believe  is  ninety-nine 
per  cent  insurance  against  war.  1  lere  arc  all  the  great 
fighting  nations  (if  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  Gcr- 
many-“becau8e  for  the  time  being  (Germany  is  not  a 
great  fighting  nation — solemnly  covenanting  with  one  an¬ 
other  that  they  will  never  go  to  war  without  first  having 
cither  submitted  the  matter  in  dispute  to  arbitration  and 
bound  themselves  to  abide  by  the  verdict,  or,  having  sub¬ 
mitted  it  to  discussion  by  the  council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  which  case  they  will  lay  all  the  facts  and 
documents  by  publication  before  the  world,  wait  six 
months  for  the  opinion  of  the  council,  and  if  they  arc  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  that  opinion — for  they  are  not  bound  by  it 
— they  will  wait  another  three  months  before  they  go 
to  war.  There  is  a  period  of  nine  months  of  the  process 
which  is  absolutely  destructive  of  unrighteous  causes — 
expo.surc  to  public  opinion.  When  I  find  a  man  who  in  a 
public  matter  will  not  state  his  side  of  the  case,  and 
state  it  fully,  I  know  that  his  side  of  the  case  is  the 
losing  side,  that  he  dare  not  state  it. 

At  the  heart  of  most  of  our  industrial  difficulties,  my 
fellow  citizens,  and  most  of  you  are  witness  to  this,  lies 
the  unwillingness  of  men  to  get  together  and  talk  it 
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over.  Half  of  the  temper  which  now  exists  between 
those  who  perform  labor  ami  those  who  tlircct  labor 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  those  who  direct  labor  will  not 
talk  differences  over  with  the  men  whom  they  employ, 
and  1  am  in  every  such  instance  convinced  that  they  are 
wrong  aiul  dare  not  talk  it  over.  Not  only  that,  but 
every  time  the  two  sides  do  get  together  and  talk  it  over 
they  come  out  of  the  conference  in  a  different  temper 
from  that  with  which  (hey  went  in.  Fhere  is  nothing 
that  softens  the  attitiulc  of  men  like  really,  frankly  lay¬ 
ing  their  minds  alongside  of  each  other  ami  their  char¬ 
acters  alongside  of  each  other  ami  making  a  fair  and 
manly  and  open  comparison.  That  is  what  all  the  great 
fighting  nations  of  the  world  agree  to  with  every  matter 
of  difference  between  them.  They  put  it  cither  before  a 
jury  by  whom  they  are  bound  or  before  a  jury  which 
will  publish  all  the  facts  to  mankind  and  express  a  frank 
opinion  regarding  it. 

You  have  here  what  the  world  must  have,  what 
America  went  into  this  war  to  obtain.  You  have  here 
an  estoppel  of  the  brutal,  .sudtien  impulse  of  war.  You 
have  here  a  restraint  upon  the  passions  of  ambitious 
nations.  You  here  have  a  safeguard  of  the  liberty  of 
weak  nations,  and  the  world  is  at  last  ready  to  stand 
up  and  in  calm  counsel  discuss  the  fortunes  of  men  and 
women  and  children  everywhere.  Why,  my  fellow  citi- 
/.ens,  nothing  brings  a  lump  into  my  throat  quicker  on 
this  journey  I  am  taking  than  to  see  the  thronging 
children  that  are  everywhere  tiie  first,  ju.st  out  of  child¬ 
ish  curiosity  and  glee,  no  doubt,  to  crowd  up  to  the 
train  when  it  stops,  because  I  know  that  if  by  any 
chance  we  should  not  win  this  great  fight  for  the  League 
of  Nations  it  would  be  their  death  warrant.  They  be¬ 
long  to  the  generation  which  would  then  have  to  fight 
the  final  war,  and  in  that  final  war  there  would  not  be 
merely  seven  and  a  half  million  men  slain.  The  very 
existence  of  civilization  would  be  in  the  balance,  and  I 
for  one  dare  not  face  the  responsibility  of  defeating  the 
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very  purpose  for  which  we  sent  our  gallant  men  over¬ 
seas.  I'ivery  mother  knows  that  her  priilc  in  the  son 
that  slie  lost  is  due  to  the  fact,  not  that  he  helped  to 
i)cat  (icnnuny,  l)ut  that  he  helped  to  save  the  world. 
It  was  that  light  the  other  people  saw  in  the  eyes  of 
the  h<ns  that  went  over  there,  that  light  as  of  men  who 
sec  a  distant  Iiuri/on.  that  light  as  of  men  who  have 
caught  the  gleam  anti  inspiration  of  a  great  cause,  and 
the  ai lilies  ol  the  I  nited  States  seemed  to  those  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  like  bodies  of  crusaders 
annv  out  of  a  free  uation  to  freedom  to  their  fel- 
lows,  ready  to  sacritice  their  lives  for  an  idea,  for  an 
ideal,  lor  the  only  thing  that  is  worth  living  for,  the 
spiritual  purpose  of  redemption  that  rests  in  the  hearts 
of  mankimi. 

At  San  Ditco,  C’ai.if.,  SiU’Ti.Mni-.R  19,  1919. 

Mk.  .MaV(JK,  ladies,  and  (it  NTl.EMEN  : 

It  is  very  agreeable  to  have  been  imiircctly  intro¬ 
duced  by  my  frieiu!  Mr.  (iage,  for  whom  I  have  so 
iitfet tioiiute  :i  rri^ard.  I  knenv  he  will  not  mind  my 

saying^yiat  I  first  met  him  when  we  were  both  “lame 
ducks."  I  had  just  come  out  of  the  hospital  after  an 
operation  and  he  had  one  arm  out  of  commission  from 
neuritis,  anti  we  met  sitting,  rather  helplessly  and  per¬ 
haps  hopelessly,  on  one  of  the  bntad  piazzas  of  one  of 
the  hotels  at  I’alm  Beach.  Being  fellow  sufferers  and 
comrutles  in  misery,  we  were  drawn  toward  each  other 
and  tirawn  inttt  confidences  which  I  greatly  enjoyed, 
and  which  I  now  recall  with  peculiar  pleasure  in  seeing 
Air.  (»agc  withtmr  his  hand  bound  up  and  in  the  sort 
ot^  health  I  would  wi.sh  to  .see  him  in-  What  he  has 
said  ha.s  reminded  me  of  one  <5f  the  thoughts  which  has 
been  pnmiincnt  in  my  mind  of  late.  He  has  spoken 
of  our  dealings  with  the  Philippine  Islands.  One  of 
the  perplexities  under  which  we  have  suffered  is  that, 
although  we  arc  leading  the  Philippine  Islands  toward 
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independence,  we  were  in  doubt  of  what  would  happen 
to  them  when  they  obtained  their  independence.  Be¬ 
fore  this  conference  at  Paris,  the  only  thin}?  that  could 
be  suggested  was  that  we  should  get  a  common  guaran¬ 
tee  from  all  the  nations  of  the  world  that  the  Philip¬ 
pines  should  be  reganied  as  neutral,  just  as  Belgium  was 
once  regarded  as  neutral,  ami  that  they  should  guaran¬ 
tee  her  inviolaldlity,  because  it  was  certainly  to  he  ex¬ 
pected  that  she  would  not  be  powerful  enough  to  take 
care  of  herself  against  those  who  might  wish  to  commit 
aggression  agaitist  her.  That  serves  as  a  very  useful  il¬ 
lustration  of  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  League 
ol  Xations  has  lieen  esf ablisheil,  for  do  you  not  observe 
that  the  moment  wc  are  ready  to  give  independence  to 
the  Philippines  her  independence  is  alrcaily  guaranteed, 
because  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world  are  under 
engagement  ot  the  most  solemn  s()rt  to  res{K*ct  and  pre¬ 
serve  her  territorial  integrity  and  her  existing  political 
independence  as  against  external  aggression?  Those 
words  “external  aggression"  are  sometimes  left  out  of 
the  exposition  of  Article  X.  'I'here  was  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  peace  conference  with  whom  I  conferred 
who  did  not  hold  the  same  opinion  that  I  hold  as  to  the 
sacred  right  of  self-determination  and  did  not  hold  the 
principle  which  all  Americans  hold,  that  it  w'as  not  the 
right  of  any  nation  to  dictate  to  another  nation  what 
sort  of  government  it  should  have  or  under  what  sort 
of  sovereignty  it  would  live. 

For  us  the  problem  of  the  future  of  the  Philippines  is 
solved  by  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  the  world  has  come  to  this  mind  about  matters  of 
that  sort,  and  what  brought  it  to  that  mind?  The 
breakdown  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  You  know  you 
cannot  establish  civil  society  if  anybody  is  going  to  be 
a  neutral  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  law. 
We  are  all  bound  in  conscience,  and  all  public  officers  are 
bound  in  oath,  not  to  remain  neutral  with  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  law  and  the  vindication  of  the  right, 
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:ind  one  of  the  thinjis  that  occurred  in  this  conference 
as  a  sort  ot  practical  joke  on  myself,  was  this:  One  of 
he  principles  that  I  went  to  Paris  most  insisting  on  was 
the  freedom  (d  the  seas.  Now,  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
means  the  definition  of  the  right  of  neutrals  to  use  the 
seas  when  other  nations  are  at  war,  but  under  the 
League  of  Nations  there  arc  no  neutrals,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  what  I  have  called  the  f>ractical  jpke  on  myself 
was  that  by  the  very  thing  that  I  was  advocating  it  be¬ 
came  unnecessary  to  tlefine  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
All  nations  are  engaged  to  maintain  the  right,  and  in 
that  sense  no  nation  can  be  neutral  when  fhe  right  is 
invaded,  ami,  all  being  comrades  and  partners  in  a 
common  cause,  wc  all  have  an  equal  right  to  use  the 
seas,  d  o  my  mind  it  is  a  much  better  solution  than  had 
occurred  to  me,  or  than  hail  occurred  to  anyone  else 
with  regard  to  that  single  definition  of  right. 

Wc  have  no  choice,  my  fellow  citizens,  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  except  between  these  alternatives:  We  must  go  for¬ 
ward  with  this  concert  of  nations  or  wc  must  go  back 
t<>  the  old  arranp-ment,  because  the  guarantees  of  peace 
will  not  be  sufficient  without  the  United  States,  and 
those  who  oppose  this  Covenant  are  driven  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  advocating  the  old  order  of  balances  of  power. 
If  you  do  not  have  this  universal  concert,  you  have 
what  wc  ha've  always  avoided,  necessary  alignment  of 
this  or  that  nation  with  one  other  nation  or  with  some 
other  group  of  nations.  What  is  disturbing  me  most 
about  the  present  debate-—— not  because  I  iloubt  its  issue, 
but  because  I  regret  its  length— is  that  it  is  heartening 
the  representatives  of  Ciermany  to  believe  that  at  last 
they  are  going  to  do  in  this  way  what  they  were  not 
able  to  do  by  arms,  separate  us  in  interest  and  purpose 
from  our  associates  in  the  war.  I  am  not  suggesting, 

I  have  no  right  to  suggest,  that  the  men  who  are  oppos¬ 
ing  this  Covenant  have  any  thought  of  assisting  Ger¬ 
many  in  their  minds,  but  my  point  is  that  by  doing  what 
they  arc  doing  they  arc  assisting  Germany,  whether 
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they  want  to  do  so  or  And  if  is  not  without  sig- 

niiicancc,  my  fellow  ccnmtrymtuu  that  coinciticntally  with 
this  debate  tiiere  has  been  a  revival  of  the  pro-(iennan 
propaganda  all  over  the  I  nite<i  States,  tor  this  is  (ier- 
manyX  calculation  that,  inasmuch  as  she  is  obliged  to 
stand  apart  ami  be  for  tfic  time  suspected  and  ha\“e 
Other  nations  come  slowly  to  accoinrnodatit>n  with  lier, 
if  we  hold  off  other  nations  will  be  similarly  alienated 
from  us,  as  they  will  be,  and  that  there  will  he,  whether 
wc  design  it  or  not,  a  communitv  oi  interest  between 
the  two  isolatcti  nations.  It  is  an  inevitable  psychologi¬ 
cal  result.  We  must  join  this  arrangement  to  complete 
the  psychology  of  tins  war. 

The  psychology  of  this  war  is  this,  that  any  nation 
that  attempts  to  do  what  (Germany  tiiii  will  certainly 
have  the  world  combined  agaittst  it.  Cierrnany  not  onlv 
did  not  know'  she  would  fuu'c  the  world  coinlu’nct! 
against  her,  hut  she  tuwer  ilreameti  site  wt^uUl.  ( Ger¬ 
many  confidently  expected  that  (»reat  liritain  wouhi  not 
go  into  the  war;  she  never  iireamed  that  America  wouUl 
go  into  the  war,  and  in  order  not  absolutely  to  dis¬ 
hearten  her  people  she  luui  continuouslv  to  lie  to  them 
and  tell  them  that  the  submarine  warfare  was  so  etfcc- 
tive  that  American  troops  coulil  not  he  sent  to  hiuropc. 
Friends  o.f  mine  w!u>,  hcfcu'c  wc  went  into  tlic  war,  con¬ 
versed  with  (icrmuns  on  tfic  other  side  and  told  them 
that  they  had  come  o\‘cr  since  the  submarine  warfare 
began  were  not  believed,  llic  (iermans  said, 
you  cannot  cross  the  scad"  llic  hotly  of  the  (icrinan 
people  actually  tlmught  that  the  sea  was  doseth  ami 
that  we  could  send  2a.K>o^<x>o  men  over  there  without 
losing  any, of  them,  except  on  a  single  transporti  was 
incredible  to  them.  If  they  hati  ever  dreamed  that  that 
would  happen  they  never  woukl  have  ventured  upon  so 
foolish  an  attack  upon  the  liberties  of  mankind. 

What  is  impressed  upon  my  mind  by  my  stay  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  more  than  any  one  thing  is  that, 
while  old  rivalries  and  old  jealousies  and  many  of  the 
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intricate  threads  ot  history  woven  in  unhappy  patterns 
ha\(.  nnicic-  tin  othei  iititions  oi  the  worhl  suspect  one 
another,  noliody  liouhts  or  suspects  America.  'Fhat  is 
the  ama/inp  and  deli^ditful  discovery  that  I  made  on 
the  otlier  sitle  ot  the  water.  It  there  was  any  place  in 
our  tiiscussions  wlicre  tliey  wanted  troops  sent,  they 
always  begged^  tlnit  .\merican  tnwps  inif^ht  be  sent,  be¬ 
cause  they  said  none  of  the  other  associated  powers 
would  suspect  them  ot’  any  ulterior  designs,  and  that 
the  people  of  the  country  itself  would  know  that  they 
hatl  not  gone  there  to  keep  anything  fhat  they  took,  that 
they  had  riot  g<ine  there  to  interfere  with  their  internal 
affairs:  that  they  had  gone  not  as  exploiters  but  as 
friends.  That  is  the  reputation  of  American  soldiers 
throughout  h'.urope,  ami  it  is  their  reputation  because 
it  is  true.  That  is  the  beautiful  background  of  it.  'Fhat 
is  the  tem)>er  in  which  they  go;  that  is  the  principle  upon 
which  they  act  and  upon  which  the  (Jovernment  back  of 
titem  acts,  and  the  great  people  whom  that  Ciiovernment 
represents.  "Fherc  is  something  more  than  the  choosing 
hetween  peace  and  armed  isolation,  for  that  is  one  as¬ 
pect  of  the  choice.  'We  are  choosing  between  a  doubtful 
peace  ami  an  assurcii  peace,  guided  and  led  by  the 
I'nited  States  of  .Vmerica. 

I  was  very  much  interested  to  scan  the  names  on  a 
very  heauti fully  engrossed  communication  that  was  put 
in  my  hatuis  to-day  hy  .Mr.  (iage,  a  c<»rmminication  from 
the  representatives  of  the  League  to  Lnforce  Peace.  I 
foutul  Ujxtn  it  the  names  of  many  of  the  principal  and 
most  representative  citizens  and  professional  men  of 
San  Diego,  and  it  fiappened,  1  believe,  unless  I  am  mis¬ 
informed,  fhat  practically  all  the  signers  w-ere  Repub¬ 
licans.  'Fhere  is  one  thing  against  which  I  wish  to  enter 
a  protest.  I  iiave  hati,  1  do  not  know  how  many,  men 
c<itnc  to  me  and  say,  “Mr.  President,  I  am  a  Republican, 
but  I  am  for  the  League  of  Nations.”  Why  but?  For 
as  a  Democrat  you  will  permit  me  to  remind  you  who 
arc  Republicans  that  you  have  always  boasted  that  your 
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party  was  the  party  <'l’  c<insiructi\'e  programs.  Here 
is  the  most  constructive,  tlie  gre.Uest  constructive,  pro¬ 
gram  ever  proposed.  Win  slumlii  you  say  hut?  If  1 
were  in  your  placi-  and  h.nl  isi  in\  heart  the  priiic  which 
you  very  projierlv  eiitert.un  because  ol  tlie  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  your  i)art\.  I  would  say,  "I  am  a  Republican, 
and  for  that  reason  1  am  in  favor  ol  the  League  ol  Na¬ 
tions."  But  I  am  not  going  to  say  tiuit  I  am  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  therefore  in  fa\or  of  the  League  ot  Nations, 
because  I  am  not  in  ta\'or  ot  it  because  i  am  a  Demo¬ 
crat.  1  am  in  favor  of  it  because  1  am  an  .\merican  and 
a  believer  in  humanity,  and  I  believe  in  my  heart  that  if 
the  people  of  this  country,  as  1  am  going  about  now, 
were  to  suspect  that  1  hail  political  designs  they  would 
give  me  evident  itidication  that  they  wanted  me  to  go 
back  to  Washington  right  away.  Tiiey  would  not  give 
me  the  splendid  and  delightful  welcomes  they  are  giv¬ 
ing  me.  Men  and  women  would  not  come  up  to  me  as 
they  arc  doing  now  and  take  my  hand  in  theirs  and  say. 
“Mr.  President,  (Jod  bless  you!"  I  wonder  if  you 
realize,  as  I  have  tried  to  rea!i/c,  what  that  graeious 
prayer  means.  I  have  had  women  who  had  lost  their 
dearest  in  the  war  come  up  to  me  with  tears  upon  their 
checks  and  say,  “(»od  bless  you!"  Wliy  did  they  bless 
me?  I  advised  the  Congress  to  go  into  the  war  m'd  to 
send  their  sons  to  tlieir  death.  .Xs  Commander  hi  Chief 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  I  sent  their  sons  to  their  ilcath, 
and  they  died,  and  their  mothers  come  and  say  “C'‘)d 
bless  you!"  lliere  can  he  only  one  explanation.  1  he\' 
are  proud  of  the  cause  in  which  their  sotis  died;  and, 
my  friends,  since  we  all  have  to  ilie,  the  way  those  lel- 
lows  died  is  the  best  way  after  all.  1  here  was  nothing 
in  it  for  them,  no  possible  personal  gain,  nothing  except 
the  noble  performance  of  a  disinterested  duty,  and  that 
is  the  higliest  distinction  that  any  man  can  achieve.  ^ 

I  remember  years  ago  reading  an  essay  that  left  a 
permanent  impression  on  my  mind.  It  was  entitled 
“Christmas;  Its  I'nfinished  Business."  It  was  a  dis- 
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JJ'ursc-  uinm  wiua  was  tiu-n  a  very  can, non  occun-ence- 
tia-  ,ncc  ot  assc.nhlies  to  promote  peace.  You  krm7 
we  used  to  lu-  always  having  cunvendons  to  proS 
Pt-ace,  and  n.ost  oi  ti.e  „u-n  win,  sat  on  the  platform 
\uu  men  who  were  dom^  everythintr  they  could  to 
on  war  In  nn,ustlv  exploitiru^  other  coimtr,vl  ! 
tuk.nK  advantages  that  they  should  n<,t  tak  I  tint 
sure  to  exasperate  the  feeling  of  people  elsex^her^  Bu 
tlK\  did  not  reah/e  that  they  were  really  brinitint,-  on 
wai-s:  they,  m  their  minds,  wei-e  trvinir'  to  hS 

k.s.  H,s  thes.s  was,  "There  will  he  peace  when  pea « 
s  as  handsome  as  war."  He  hurried  to  explain  that 
^^hat  he  meant  was  this:  'Phat  leaving  aside  Jhe  men 

ht^he?-en;TV"T'ir''v""^^  iniquitousiy  plotted  war- 

wi  ™;s r . . 

I>ieee  v  r,  ev  I  rP  ""'"'■‘/."P  ‘he  mantel- 

!,i  .1  >'  u  mxu  nouki  hang  up  ins  ledger  or  his  yard- 

s  wo\-^ourT.Tf  ?  "'r  f''"'  "'ll  to 

♦  I  '*  are  dishonorable,  but  that  they  are  cen- 

onirtlm  e  ,  y<H*rself  and  remembefed 

cerrnn  saer  .  T  ^  heretorc,  there  was  a 

a  t  u-  to  ,  u  '!"P!«ncnt  that  could  not 

e  ■  V  St  "wh  hfc.  “Now,”  said  my 

ncel  «.;h.  :‘re  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 

hm,  i!  ,•  s<--i*“‘urgetlulness  and  the  same 

that  a  ■  1!  ‘h*^ 

war  thL'  tl  ^  ‘hat  they  display  under  arms  in 

L  ,  '"’"  "  '  r  ^^'hen  the  mo¬ 
le  niw^^  f  ««<1  as  handsome  as 

cm  m  ^ when  there  is  a 

Za  Znfn?T‘\  ‘his 

ptate  IS  to  bring  nations  together  Into  con- 
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suItJtion  so  that  they  will  sec  which  of  their  (»bjects  arc 
common,  so  that  they  will  discuss  liow  they  can  accom¬ 
modate  their  interests,  so  that  their  chief  objective  will 
be  conciliation  and  not  alienation;  and  when  they  under¬ 
stand  one  another,  they  will  cociperate  with  one  another 
in  promoting  the  general  interest  and  the  common 
peace.  It  is  the  parliament  of  nations  at  last,  where 
everyone  is  under  covenant  himself  to  do  right,  to  re¬ 
spect  and  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing 
political  imlcpendence  of  the  others,  and  where  every¬ 
one  engages  never  to  go  to  war  without  first  trying  to 
settle  the  matter  by  the  slow-cooling,  disinterested  proc¬ 
esses  of  discussion.  It  is  what  we  have  been  striving 
for  for  generation  after  generation,  and  now  some  men 
hesitate  to  accept  it  when  the  golden  thing  is  placed  in 
their  hand.  It  would  be  incredible  to  me  if  I  did  not 
understand  some  of  them,  but  it  is  not  permitted  to  one 
occupying  my  present  oflice  to  make  personal  remarks. 
Alter  all,  personal  remarks  arc  neither  here  nor  there. 
What  does  anv  one  of  us  mutter  in  so  great  a  thing  as 
this?  What  dih  crence  d<»es  it  make  whether  one  man 
rises  and  another  falls,  or  we  all  go  down  or  go  up 
together?  We  have  got  to  serve  humanity.  Wc  have 
got  to  reileem  the  honor  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  got  to  sec  this  thing  through  to  its  great  end  of 
justice  and  peace. 

At  Hotel  ALK.>:ANr>RiA,  Los  Antjelks,  Calif., 
Skftlmblr  20,  1919. 

Mr.  'roAsTM,>\sri;R  a.no  ladies  a.nd  cknti.kmkn  : 

May  1  not  first  thank  you,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  for  your 
very  generous  introduction?  It  spoke  in  the  same  de¬ 
lightful  tone  of  welcome  that  I  have  heard  in  the  voices 
on  the  street  to-day,  and,  although  I  do  not  accept  for 
myself  the  praise  that  you  have  so  generously  bestowed 
upon  me,  I  nevertheless  tio  recognize  in  it  that  you  have 
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set  just  the  right  note  for  the  discussion  which  1  wiuitcd 
for  a  few  moments  to  aittcmpt. 

'rhere  is  only  one  thing,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  has 
daunted  me  on  this  trip.  My  good  father  uscti  to  teach 
me  that  you  cannot  reason  out  of  a  man  wliat  reason 
dill  not  put  in  him,  and,  suspecting — -may  I  not  say 
knowing^ — that  much  of  the  argument  directed  against 
the  League  of  Nations  is  not  based  upon  reason,  I 
must  say  I  have  sometimes  been  pu/zleii  how  to  com¬ 
bat  it,  because  it  is  true,  as  your  toastmaster  has  said, 
tiuit  there  is  a  great  constructive  plan  presented,  and 
no  man  in  the  presence  of  the  presetif  critical  situation 
of  mankind  has  the  right  to  oppose  any  constructive 
plan  except  by  a  better  constructive  j)lan.  I  will  say 
now  that  I  am  ready  to  take  ship  again  and  carry  back 
to  Paris  any  constructive  proposals  which  appear  a 
suitable  and  better  substitute  for  tliose  which  have 
been  made. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  this  constructive  plan 
whicli  ought,  I  think,  to  facilitate  our  acceptance  of  it. 
It  is  laid  out  in  every  part  upon  .American  principles, 
r-lverybody  knows  that  the  principles  of  peace  pro¬ 
posed  by  America  were  adopted,  were  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  the  armistice  and  have  been  acted  upon  as 
the  basis  of  the  peace,  and  there  is  a  circumstance  about 
those  American  principles  which  gives  me  absolute  con- 
lidence  in  them.  'I'liey  were  not  principles  which  I 
originated.  I'hey  wtmld  have  none  of  the  strength  in 
them  that  they  have  if  they  had  been  of  individual 
origination.  I  remember  how  anxiously  I  watched  the 
movements  of  opinion  in  this  country  during  tlie  months 
immediately  preceding  our  entrance  into  the  war. 
Again  and  again  I  put  this  question  to  the  men  who  sat 
around  the  board  at  which  the  Cabinet  meets.  They 
represented  different  parts  of  the  country,  tliey  were 
in  touch  with  the  opinion  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  would  frequently  say  to  them,  “How  do 
you  think  the  people  feel  with  regard  to  our  relation 
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to  this  war?”  Arui  1  rcrneinlH-r.  one  day,  one  of  tliern 
said,  “Mr.  i’resident,  1  tliink  that  they  are  remiy  to  ilo 
anytiiing'  you  suftgest I  said,  “'i’luU  is  not  what  1 
am  waiting  for.  'Phat  is  not  emaigli.  If  they  do  not 
go  in  of  their  own  im[>ulse,  no  impulse  that  I  can 
supply  will  suffice,  and  I  must  wait  until  I  know  that  I 
am  their  spokesman.  1  must  wait  until  I  know  tfuit  I 
am  interpreting  their  pui'i'ose.  Then  I  will  know  that 
I  have  got  an  irresistihle  power  behind  me.”  And 
that  is  exactly  what  hai'pened. 

'Phat  is  wliat  is  now  appreciated  as  it  was  not  at 
first  a]>preciated  on  flie  other  side  of  tlie  sea.  'Phey 
wondered  and  wondered  wliv  we  did  not  come  iti.  'Phey 
had  come  to  tlie  evtiical  conclusion  that  we  did  not  come 
in  because  we  were  making  money  out  of  the  war  ami 
did  not  want  to  simil  the  profitable  game;  and  then  at 
last  they  saw  what  we  were  waiting  for,  in  order  that 
the  whole  plot  of  the  (iertnan  purpose  should  develop, 
in  oriier  tiiat  we  might  see  how  the  intrigue  of  that 
plot  hud  penetratetl  our  own  life,  how  the  poison  was 
spreading,  ami  how  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  design 
against  the  freedom  of  the  world.  'Phev  knew  that 
when  America  once  saw  that  she  would  thrtnv  her  power 
in  with  those  who  were  going  to  retieem  the  world. 
.And  at  every  p<!int  of  tlie  tllscussion  I  was  attempting 
to  be  tlie  mouthpiece  of  what  I  understom!  riglit-think* 
ing  and  forwaril-thinking  and  Just-thinking  men  without 
regard  to  party  or  section  in  the  United  States  to  be 
purposing  and  conceiving,  and  it  was  the  consciousness 
in  Muropc  that  that  was  the  case  that  made  it  possible 
to  construct  the  peace  upon  American  principles.  I'he 
American  princi[>Ies  were  not  only  accepted.  'Phey 
were  acted  upon,  and  when  I  came  back  to  this  country 
with  that  plan  I  think  you  will  hear  me  out  that  the 
Nation  was  prepareti  to  accept  it.  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  I  have  not  met  anybody  wdio  had  any  we!l-rcast>ned 
doubt,  that  if  immeiliate  action  could  have  been  secured 
upon  the  treaty  at  that  time  only  a  negligible  percentage 
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of  our  people  would  have  objected  to  its  acceptance, 
without  a  single  change  in  either  the  wording  or  the 
putietuation.  But  tlien  something  interveneti,  and,  my 
lellow  citi/ens.  I  am  not  only  not  going  to  try  to  analyze 
wiuit  that  was,  1  :im  not  going  to  allow'  my  owm  judg¬ 
ment  to  he  formed  as  regards  what  it  w'as.  I  do  not 
understand  it,  hut  there  is  a  certain  part  of  it  that  I 
ilo  understand.  It  is  to  the  immediate  interest  of  Ger¬ 
many  to  separate  us  from  our  associates  in  the  w'ar,  and 
I  know  that  the  opposition  to  the  treaty  is  most  ac- 
ceptahlc  in  those  tpiarters  of  the  country  w'here  pro- 
(ierman  sentitnent  was  strongest.  I  know  that  all  over 
the  country  German  propaganda  has  lifted  its  hiileous 
heatl  again,  and  I  hear  the  liiss  of  it  on  every  side. 

When  gentletnen  speak  of  isolation,  they  forget  we 
would  have  a  companion,  'riiere  would  be  another 
isolated  nation,  and  that  is  Germany.  'I'hev  forget  that 
we  would  he  in  the  judgment  of  the  world  in  the  same 
class  and  at  the  same  disatlvantage  as  Germany.  I 
mean  sentimental  disadvantage.  We  wouUl  be  re¬ 
garded  as  having  withdrawn  our  cm'iperation  from  that 
concerted  purpose  of  mankind  which  was  recently  con- 
ceivetl  and  exercised  for  the  liberation  of  mankind, 
ami  Germatiy  would  be  the  only  nation  in  the  w’orld  to 
profit  by  it.  1  have  no  doubt  there  arc  scores  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  present.  Do  you  think  w'c  would  profit  ma¬ 
terially  by  isolating  ourselves  ami  centering  upon  our¬ 
selves  the  hostility  aiul  suspicion  and  resistance  of  all 
the  liberal  minds  in  the  wt>rld?  Do  you  think  that  if, 
after  having  won  tlte  absolute  confidence  of  the  world 
and  excited  the  hope  of  the  worUl,  we  would  lead  if  we 
should  turn  away  from  them  ami  say,  “No;  we  do  not 
care  to  be  associated  with  you  any  longer;  we  are 
going  to  play  a  lone  hand;  wc  are  going  to  play  it  for 
our  single  advantage’’?  D(»  you  think  after  that  there 
is  a  very  good  psychology  for  business,  there  is  a  very 
good  psychology  for  credit?  Do  you  tlnnk  that  throws 
foreign  markets  open  to  you?  Do  you  remember  what 
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happened  just  before  we  went  into  the  war?  'I'here 
was  a  conference  in  I’aris,  the  object  of  winch  was  to 
unite  the  pco{'les  iipjhting  up;ainst  (iennuny  in  an  eco¬ 
nomic  combination  which  wouUl  be  exclusively  for  their 
own  benefit.  It  is  possible  now  for  those  powers  to 
organize  ami  combine  in  respect  of  the  purchase  of  raw 
materials,  and  if  the  foreign  market  for  our  raw  mate¬ 
rials  is  uniteii,  we  will  have  to  sell  at  the  price  that  they 
are  willing  to  pay  or  not  sell  at  all.  I  'nless  you  g<!  into 
the  great  economic  partnership  with  the  world,  you  have 
the  rest  of  the  world  economicttlly  combineil  against  you. 
So  that  if  you  bring  tlie  tiling  dt)wn  to  this  lowest  of  all 
ba-ses,  the  basis  of  material  self-interest,  y*iu  lose  in  the 
game,  and,  for  my  part,  I  am  free  to  say  that  you  ought 
to  lose. 

We  arc  told  that  wc  are  strong  ami  they  are  weak: 
that  we  still  have  economic  or  financial  independence 
ami  they  have  not.  Why,  my  fellow  citizens,  what  does 
that  mean?  'Fhat  means  that  they  went  into  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  freedom  of  the  world  sooner  than  sve 
did  and  gave  everything  that  they  had  to  redeem  it. 
And  now  we,  because  we  diil  not  go  in  so  soon  or  lose 
so  much,  want  to  make  profit  of  the  reilcemers!  'Fhe 
thing  is  hideous.  'Fhe  thing  is  unworthy  of  every  tradi¬ 
tion  of  America.  1  speak  of  it  not  because  I  think  tliat 
sort  of  thing  takes  the  least  hohl  upon  the  conscious¬ 
ness  or  tlie  purpose  of  .Vmerica  hut  because  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  condemn  so  ugly  a  tiling. 

When  wc  look  at  the  objections  which  these  gentle¬ 
men  make,  I  have  fouml  in  going  about  the  country  that 
the  result  has  been  that  in  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States  the  people  do  not  know  what  is  in  the  treaty. 
'Fo  my  great  surprise,  I  have  had  to  stand  up  ami  ex¬ 
pound  the  treaty — tell  the  people  what  is  in  it — and  I 
iiave  had  man  after  man  say,  “Why,  we  never  dreamed 
that  those  things  were  in  the  treaty.  We  never  heard 
anything  about  that.’’  No;  you  never  heard  anything 
about  the  greater  part  of  the  enterprise;  you  only 
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heard  about  sonu'  of  the  alleged  aspects  of  the  method 
in  which  the  enterprise  was  to  be  carried  out.  That 
is  all  you  have  heard  about.  I  remember  saying — and  I 
believe  it  was  the  tiiought  of  America — that  this  was  a 
people’s  war  and  the  treaty  must  be  a  people’s  peace. 
'Fhat  is  exactly  what  this  peace  treaty  proposes.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  civilized  society,  a  great 
international  convention,  made  up  of  the  leading  states¬ 
men  of  the  world,  has  proposed  a  settlement  which  is 
for  tlie  benefit  of  the  weak  and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  strong.  ^  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  peoples  who  could 
not  ^hti\  t  hbeiated  themselves,  whose  weakness  was 
profitable  to  the  ambitious  and  imperialistic  nations, 
\vhose  weakness  fiad  been  traded  in  by  every  cabinet  in 
I'.ui  ope ;  and  yet  these  very  cabinets  represented  at  the 
table  in  Paris  were  unanimous  in  the  conviction  that 
the  people’s  day  had  come  and  that  it  was  not  their 
right  to  dispose  of  the  fortunes  of  people  without  the 
consent  of  tliose  people  themselves. 

;\t  the  front  of  this  great  settlement  they  put  the 
only  thing  that  will  preserve  it.  You  cannot  set  weak 
peoples  up  in  indepeiulence  and  then  leave  them  to 
be  preyed  upon.  You  cannot  give  a  false  gift.  You 
cannot  give  to  people  rights  which  they  never  enjoyed 
before  ami  say,  “Now,  keep  them  if  you  can.”  That 
is  an  Indian  gift.  'I'hat  is  a  gift  which  cannot  be  kept. 
If  you  have  a  really  humane  purpose  and  a  real  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  conditions  of  peace  in  the  world,  you  will 
have  to  say,  “  I  his  is  the  settlement  and  we  guarantee  its 
continuance.”  'Fhere  is  only  one  honorable  course  when 
you  have  won  a  cause,  to  see  that  it  stays  won  and  no¬ 
body  interferes  with  or  disturbs  the  results,  d'hat  is 
the  purpo.se  of  the  much-discussed  Article  X  in  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  applied  to  the  world.  Ever  since  Mr.  Monroe 
uttered  his  famous  doctrine  we  have  said  to  the  world, 
“We  will  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external  ag¬ 
gression  the  territorial  integrity  and  the  political  in- 
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dependence  oi  every  State  in  the  Western  1  lemispherc,'’ 
and  those  are  practically  the  wnrils  of  Article  X. 
Lhuler  Article  X  all  the  menihers  of  the  Leai^ue  engage 
to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external  aggression 
the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  other  nieinher  States,  and  if  that  guarantee 
is  not  forthcoming  tiie  whole  structure  ol  peace  will 
crumble,  because  you  cannot  pciint  out  a  great^  war  that 
has  not  begun  by  a  violation  of  that  principle;  tliar 
has  not  begun  by  the  intention  to  impair  the  territorial 
integrity  or  to  interfere  with  tlie  political  independence 
of  some  body  of  people  of  some  nation.  It  was  the 
heart  of  the  i*an-(  German  plan.  It  is  tlie  heart  of  every 
imperialistic  plan,  because  imperialism  is  tlie  design  to 
control  the  destinies  of  people  who  did_  not  chtmse 
you  to  control  them.  It  is  the  principle  of  domination. 
It  is  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  principle  of  seU- 
determination  and  sell -government,  aiui  in  that  same 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  the  provision  that 
only  self-governing  States  shall  he  admitteil  to  the 
membership  of  the  League.  No  inliuence  shall  be  in¬ 
jected  there  which  is  not  sympatlietic  xvith  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle,  namely,  that  ancient  and  noble  principle 
that  underlies  our  institutions,  that  all  just  government 
depends  upon  the  consent  of  the  gtivcrned. 

You  have  no  choice,  my  icilow  citizens,  because  the 
peoples  oi  the  world,  even  those  that  slept,  are  awake. 
There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  where  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  is  not  now  aware  oi  its  rights  and 
determined  to  have  tlicm  at  any  cost,  and  tfie  present 
universal  unrest  in  the  world,  which  renders  return  to 
normal  conditiims  impossible  so  long  as  it  continues, 
will  not  stop  until  men  are  assured  by  some  arrange¬ 
ment  they  can  believe  in  that  their  rights  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  and  that  they  can  go  about  the  normal  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  begin  to  enjoy  the 
ordinary  pleasures  and  privileges  of  life  without  the 
constant  sluulow  of  some  cloud  of  terror  over  them, 
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some  tlireat  of  injustice,  some  tyranny  of  control.  Men 
are  not  going  to  stand  it.  If  you  want  to  quiet  the 
world,  you  have  got  to  reassure  the  world,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  you  can  reassure  it  is  to  let  it  know 
that  all  the  great  fighting  powers  of  the  w'orld  are 
going  to  maintain  tliat  quiet,  that  the  fighting  power 
is  no  longer  to  he  directed  toward  aggression,  but  is 
to  be  directed  toward  protection.  And  every  great 
fighting  nation  in  the  world  will  be  in  the  League — 
because  (jerinany  for  the  time  being  is  not  a  great 
fighting  power.  That  great  nation  of  over  60,000,000 
people  has  consented  in  tlie  treaty  to  reduce  its  standing 
armeii  force  to  100,000  men  and  to  give  up  all  the 
war  material  over  aiui  above  what  is  necessary  to 
maintain  an  army  of  100,000  men;  so  that  for  the  time 
being  we  may  exclude  (I’ermany  from  the  list  of  the 
fighting  natitms  of  the  world.  The  whole  power  of  the 
world  is  now  offered  to  mankind  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  by  the  very 
processes  we  have  all  professed  to  believe  in,  by  sub¬ 
stituting  arbitration  and  discussion  for  war,  by  substi¬ 
tuting  the  judgment  of  mankind  for  the  force  of  arms. 
I  say  without  qualification  that  every  nation  that 
is  not  afraid  of  the  juilgmcnt  of  mankind  will  go 
into  this  arrangement,  d'here  is  nothing  for  any  nation 
to  lose  whose  purposes  are  right  and  whose  cause  is 
just.  The  only  nations  that  need  fear  to  go  into  it  are 
those  that  have  designs  whicli  are  illegitimate,  those 
which  iiave  designs  that  are  inconsistent  with  justice 
and  are  the  opposite  of  peace. 

'Fhe  whole  frccthnn  of  the  world  not  only,  but 
the  whole  peace  of  mind  of  the  world,  depends  upon 
the  cfioice  of  .\merica,  because  without  America  in  this 
arrangement  tfie  w(»rld  will  not  be  reassured.  I  can 
testify  to  that.  I  can  testify  that  no  impression  was 
borne  in  deeper  upon  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  water 
than  that  no  great  free  peoples  suspected  the  United 
States  of  ulterior  designs,  and  that  every  nation,  the 
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weakest  aiiunif^  them,  telt  that  its  fortunes  would  be 
safe  if  intrusted  to  the  guidanee  of  America;  that 
America  would  not  impose  upon  it.  At  the  peace  table 
one  of  the  reasons  why  American  advice  constantly 
prevailed,  as  it  did,  was  tliat  our  experts— our  financial 
experts,  our  economic  experts,  and  all  the  rest  (if  us, 
for  you  must  remember  that  the  work  of  the  conference 
was'not  done  exclusively  by  the  men  whose  names  you 
all  read  about  every  day:  it  was  done  in  the  most  in¬ 
tensive  labor  of  experts  of  every  serrt  \yho  sat  thnvn 
together  and  got  down  to  the  liardpan  of  e\-ery  subject 
that  they  had  to  deal  with— wcrc_ known  to  he  dis¬ 
interested,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  after  a  long 
series  of  debates  and  interchanges  of  views  and  counter¬ 
proposals,  it  was  usually  the  .\meriean  proposal  that 
was  adopted.  'I'hat  was  because  the  .\meriean  expert.s 
came  at  last  into  this  position  of  advantage,  they  had 
convinced  everybody  that  they  were  not  trying  to  work 
anything,  that  they  were  not  thinking  of  something  that 
they  did  not  disclose,  that  they  wanted  all_  the  cards 
on  the  tahle,  and  that  they  wanted  to  deal  with  nothing 
hut  facts.  'Fhey  were  no’t  dealing  with  national  ambi¬ 
tions,  they  were  not  trying  to  disappoint  anybody,  and 
they  were  not  trying  to  stack  the  cartis  for  aiivbocly*  It 
was  that  conviction,  and  tluit  only,  which  led  to  the 
success  of  .\merican  counsel  in  Paris. 

is  not  that  a  wortisy  heritage  for  people  who  set  up 
a  great  free  Nation  on  this  continent  in  order  to  lead 
men  in  the  ways  of  justice  ami  of  liberty?  My  heart 
was  filled  with  a  profound  pride  when  1  realized  how 
America  was  regarded,  and  my  only  fear  was  that  we 
who  were  over  there  would  not  have  wisdom  enough 
to  play  the  part.  Delegations  from  literally  all  parts 
of  the  work!  came  to  seek  interviews  w'ith  me  as  the 
spokesman  of  America,  and  there  was  always  a  plea 
that  America  should  lead;  that  America  should  sug¬ 
gest.  I  remember  saying  to  one  of  the  delegations, 
which  seemed  to  me  more  childlike  in  its  confidence 
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than  the  rest,  “I  beg  that  you  gentlemen  will  not  expect 
the  impossible.  America  will  do  everything  that  she 
cun,  but  she  cannot  do  some  of  tlie  things  that  you  are 
expecting  of  her.  My  chief  fear  is  to  disappoint,  be¬ 
cause  you  are  expecting  what  cannot  be  realized.”  My 
tear  was  not  that  .America  would  not  jirove  true  to  her¬ 
self,  but  that  the  things  expected  of  lier  were  so  ideal 
that  in  this  practical  world,  full  of  obstacles,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  realize  the  expectation.  'I'here  was  in 
tjie  back-ground  tlie  infinite  gratification  at  the  reputa¬ 
tion  and  confiiience  that  this  country  had  won. 

'I'hc  world  is  in  that  situation  industrially,  cconorni- 
tally,  politically.  1  he  worUl  will  be  absolutely  in  despair 
if  America  deserts  it.  But  the  thing  is  inconceivable. 
America  is  not  going  to  desert  it.  'Fhe  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica  are  not  going  to  liescrt  it.  'fhe  job  is  to  get  that 
into^the  consciousness  of  men  who  do  not  understand 
it.  I'he  job  is  to  restore  some  of  our  fellow  citizens 
to  that  large  sort^of  sanity  which  makes  a  man  bigger 
than  himself.  We  have  had  a  great  many  successful 
men  in  America,  my  fellow  citizens,  but  we  have  seldom 
erected  a  statue  to  a  man  who  was  merely  successful 
in  a  business  way.  Almost  all  the  statues  in  America, 
almost  all  the  memorials,  are  erected  to  men  who  for¬ 
got  themselves  and  worked  for  other  people.  They 
may  not  have  been  rich,  they  may  not  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  worldly  sense,  they  may  have  been  deemed 
in  their  generation  dreamers  and  idealists,  but  when 
they  were  dead  America  remembered  that  they  loved 
mankind,  .America  remembered  that  they  embodied  in 
those  dreamy  ideals  of  theirs  the  visions  that  America 
had  had,  America  remembered  that  they  had  a  great 
surplus  of  character  that  they  spent  not  upon  them¬ 
selves  but  upon  the  enterprises  of  humanity.  A  man 
xvho  has  not  got  that  surplus  capital  of  character  that 
he  spends  upon  the  great  enterprises  of  communities 
and  of  nations  will  sink  into  a  deserved  oblivion,  and 
the  only  danger  is  that  in  his  concentration  upon  his 
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own  ambitions,  in  his  ccntc^int^  of  evcrythinp;  that  he 
spends  upon  himsoll,  he  will  lead  others  astray  and 
work  a  disservice  to  great  communities  which  he  ought 
to  have  served,  h  is  now  an  enterprise  ot  in  t  ectum 
ahead  of  us-shall  I  call  it?_  We  have  got  to  mtect 
those  men  with  the  spirit  ot  the  Nation  itselt.  We 
have  got  to  make  them  aware  that  we  will  not  be  led: 
that  we  will  not  be  controlled:  that  we  will  not  he  re¬ 
strained  by  those  who  are  not  like  ourse  ves;  and  that 
America  now  is  in  the  presence  ot  the  realixation  ot  the 
destiny  for  which  she  has  been  waiting. 

You  know,  you  have  been  told,  that  Washington 
advised  us  against  entangling  alliances,  ami  gentlemen 
have  used  that  as  an  argument  against  the  League  ot 
Nations.  W'hat  Washington  had  in  mind  was  exactly 
what  these  gentlemen  want  to  lead  us  back  to.  1  he  day 
w’e  have  left  behind  us  was  a  day  ot  alliances.  It  was 
a  day  of  balances  of  power,  it  was  a  day  o  _  'every 
nation  take  care  of  itself  or  make  a  partnership  witli 
some  other  nation  or  group  of  nations  to  hold  the 
peace  of  the  world  steaiiy  or  to  domimite  the  weaker 
portions  of  the  world."  Those  were  the  dap  of_  al¬ 
liances.  This  project  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  a 
great  process  of  disentanglement.  I  was  Ruuhng  only 
this  morning  what  a  triend  of  mine  reminded  me  o  ,  a 
speech  that  President  McKinley  made  the  day  Imforc 
he  was  assassinated,  and  in  several  passages  of  thp 
speech  you  sec  the  dawn  of  this  expectation  in  is 
humane  mind.  Uh  whole  thought  was  against  isola¬ 
tion.  I  lis  whole  thought  was  that  we  had  by  process  ot 
circumstance,  as  well  as  of  interest,  become  partners 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  lis  thought  was  that  the 
world  had  grown  little  by  quickened  methods  of  inter¬ 
communication.  His  whole  thought  w'as  that  the  better 
we  knew  each  other  and  the  closer  we  drew  together, 
the  more  certain  it  would  be  that  the  processes  ot 
arbitration  would  be  adopted;  that  men  would  not 
fight  but  would  talk  things  over;  that  they  would  realize 
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their  community  of  interest;  and  shot  all  through  that 
speech  you  sec  the  morning  light  of  just  such  a  day  as 
this.  It  would  look  a.s  if  the  man  had  been  given  a 
vision  just  betorc  he  died — one  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
humane  souls  that  have  been  prominent  in  our  affairs 
a  man  who  thought  with  his  head  and  witli  his  heart! 
I  ns  new  day  was  tlawning  upon  his  heart,  and  his  in¬ 
telligence  was  beginning  to  draw  the  lines  of  the  new 
picture  which  has  been  completed  and  sketched  in  a  con¬ 
structive  document  that  we  shall  adopt  and  that,  having 
aiioptcti  it,  we  sfuill  find  to  reflect  a  new  glory  upon  the 
things  that  we  did.  I  hen  what  significance  will  attach 
to  the  boy  s  sword  or  the  boy’s  musket  over  the  mantel¬ 
piece  not  merely  that  he  beat  Germany,  but  that  he 
redeemed  the  world. 

Ai  AtuiroKitM,  1 .08  .\n(;ki.k.s,  Calif.,  Sri’tkmber 

2u,  1919. 

Mr.  Ma^ok,  Mrs.  Cowles,  mv  fei.low  rotiNXRY- 

MEN-  : 

I  esteem  it  a  great_  privilege  to  stand  before  this 
audience,  and  I  esteem  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  oc¬ 
casions  that  1  have  had  to  expound  a  theme  so  great 
that  I  am  always  atniid  that  I  am  inadequate  to  its 
exposition.  1  esteem  it  a  j)rivilege  to  be  in  the  presence 
that  I  find  myself  in,  on  the  stage  with  this  committee 
of  gentlemen  representing  the  nations  with  whom  we 
have  been  associated  in  the  war,  with  these  men  who 
savcii  the  Union  and  with  these  men  who  saved  the 
world. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  certain  sense  in  which  I  am  ren¬ 
dering  my  account  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  whose 
Commaniier  in  Chief  I  have  been,  for  I  sent  them  across 
the  sea  believing  that  their  errand  was  not  only  to  de¬ 
feat  Germany,  but  also  to  redeem  the  world  from  the 
danger  to  which  Germany  had  exposed  it,  to  make  the 
world  a  place  in  which  arbitration,  discussion,  the 
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processes  of  peace,  the  processes  of  justice  should  sup¬ 
plant  the  brutal  processes  of  war.  I  came  back  from 
the  other  side  proud  that  I  was  bringing  with  me  a 
document  which  contained  a  great  constructive  plan 
to  accomplish  that  very  thing.  It  is  a  matter  of  un¬ 
affected  amazement  on  my  part,  my  fellow  citizens, 
that  there  should  be  men  in  high  station  who  oppose  its 
adoption.  It  is  a  matter  of  amazement  that  they  should 
devote  their  scrutiny  to  certain  details  and  forget  the 
majesty  of  the  plan,  that  they  should  actually  have  made 
it  necessary  that  I  should  go  throughout  the  country 
telling  the  people  of  the  United  States  what  is  in  the 
treaty  of  peace.  For  they  have  not  told  you.  They 
have  given  you  no  conception  of  its  scope.  They  have 
not  expounded  its  objects.  They  have  not  shown  you 
how  it  is  a  people’s  and  not  a  statesmen’s  peace.  They 
have  not  shown  you  how  at  its  heart  lies  the  liberation 
of  nations.  They  have  not  shown  you  that  in  it  is  the 
redemption  of  our  promise  that  we  were  fighting  for 
the  right  of  the  weak  and  not  for  the  power  ot  the 
strong.  These  promises  are  redeemed  in  that  great 
document,  these  hopes  are  realized,  and  the  only  but¬ 
tress  for  that  great  structure  is  the  League  of  Nations. 
If  that  should  fail,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  any  part  of 
the  settlement  will  stand.  If  that  should  fail,  nations 
will  once  more  sink  back  into  that  slough  of  despond 
in  which  they  formerly  struggled,  suspecting  one  an¬ 
other,  rivaling  one  another  in  preparation  for  war,  in¬ 
triguing  against  one  another,  plotting  against  the  weak 
in  order  to  supplement  the  power  of  the  strong. 

And  they  did  more  than  that,  because  mankind  is  now 
aware  that  the  rights  of  the  greater  portion  of  man¬ 
kind  have  not  been  safeguarded  and  regarded.  Do  not 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  universal  unrest  in  the 
world  at  the  present  time,  my  fellow  citizens,  is  due  to 
any  whim,  to  any  newborn  passion,  to  any  newly  dis¬ 
covered  ambition.  It  is  due  to  the  fact,  the  sad,  the 
tragic  fact,  that  great  bodies  of  men  have  throughout 
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the  ages  been  <ienieii  the  mere  rights  of  humanity.  The 
peoples  ot  the  worUi  arc  tired  of  a  time  with  govern¬ 
ments  that  exploit  their  pei)ple,  and  they  are  determined 
to  have,  by  one  process  or  another,  that  concerted  order 
of  eoneili.it ion  and  debate  and  conference  which  is  set 
up  m  the  great  iiocument  that  we  know  as  the  Covenant 
of  the  Leapt*  of  Nations.  The  heart  of  that  document 
IS  not  m  the  mere  details  that  you  have  heard  about. 
I  tie  heart  of  that  document  is  that  every  great  fighting 
nation  in  the  world — tor  (iermany  at  present  is  not  a 
great  fighting  nation— -solemnly  engages  that  it  will 
never  resort  to  war  without  first  having  done  one  or 
other  of  two  things,  either  .submitted  the  matter  in  dis¬ 
pute  to  .yhitration,  in  which  case  it  agrees  to  abide  by 
the  verdict,  or,  if  it  docs  not  choose  to  submit  it  to  arbi¬ 
tration,  submit  it  to  the  discussion  and  examination  of 
the  council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  before  whom  it 
promises  to  lay  all  the  documents,  to  whom  it  promises 
to  disclose  all  the  pertinent  facts,  by  whom  it  agrees  all 
the  documents  and  facts  shall  be  published  and  laid 
before  the  opinion  of  the  world.  It  agrees  that  six 
months  shall  he  allowed  for  the  examination  of  those 
documents  and  facts  by  the  council  of  the  League  and 
that,  even  it  it  is  {Hssatisfied  with  the  opinion  finally  ut¬ 
tered.  it  will  still  not  resort  to  war  until  three  months 
after  the  opinion  has  been  rendered.  All  agree  that 
there  •shall  he  nine  months  of  deliberate  discussion  and 
frank  weighing  of  the  merits  of  the  case  before  the 
whole  Jury  of  mankind  before  they  will  go  to  war. 

If  any  one  of  them  disreprds  that  promise  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  submit  the  question  in  dispute  either  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  or  to  discussion,  or  goes  to  war  within  less  than 
the  nine  months,  then  there  is  an  automatic  penalty  that 
is  applied,  more  effective,  I  take  leave  to  say,  than  war 
itself,  namely,  the  application  of  an  absolute  boycott. 
The  natip  that  disregards  that  promise,  we  all  agree, 
shall  be  isolated:  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  ship  out 
goods  or  to  ship  them  in,  to  exchange  telegraphic  raes- 
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sages  or  messages  by  mail,  to  have  any  dealings  of  any 
kind  with  the  citizens  of  the  other  members  of  the 
League.  First,  the  pressure  of  opinion  and  then  the 
compelling  pressure  of  economic  necessity — those  arc 
the  great  bulwarks  of  peace.  Do  you  say  they  are  not 
sufficient?  I  put  this  proposition  to  you;  You  want 
insurance  against  war.  Wouldn’t  you  rather  have  ten 
per  cent  insurance  than  none?  If  you  could  get  twenty 
per  cent  insurance,  wouldn’t  you  be  delighted?  If  you 
got  fifty  per  cent  insurance,  wouldn’t  you  think  it  Uto¬ 
pian?  Why,  my  fellow  citizens,  if  you  examine  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  League  of  Nations,  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  you  have  got  ninety-nine  per  cent  insurance. 
That  is  what  we  promised  the  mothers  and  wives  and 
sweethearts  of  these  men  that  they  should  have — insur¬ 
ance  against  the  terrible  danger  of  losing  those  who 
were  dear  to  them,  slain  upon  the  battlefield  because  of 
the  unhallowed  plots  of  autocratic  governments.  Auto¬ 
cratic  governments  are  cxckuled  henceforth  from  re¬ 
spectable  society.  It  is  provided  in  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations  that  only  selt-governing  peoples 
shall  be  admitted  to  its  membership,  anil  the  reason 
that  Germany  is  for  the  time  being  excluded  is  that  we 
want  to  wait  and  see  whether  she  really  has  changed 
permanently  her  form  of  constitution  and  her  habit  of 
government.  If  she  has  changed  her  mind  in  reality, 
if  her  great  people  have  taken  charge  of  their  own 
affairs  and  will  prove  it  to  us,  they  are  entitled  to  come 
into  respectable  society  and  join  the  League  of  Nations. 
Until  then  they  are  on  probation,  and  to  hear  some  of 
them  talk  now  you  would  think  the  probation  had  to 
be  rather  long,  because  they  do  not  seem  to  have  re¬ 
pented  of  their  essential  purpose. 

Now,  offset  against  this,  my  fellow  citizens,  some  of 
the  things  that  are  being  said  about  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  and  about  the  treaty.  I  want  to  begin  with  one 
of  the  central  objections  which  are  made  to  the  treaty, 
for  I  have  come  here  disposed  to  business.  _ 
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want  tu  indulge  in  generulities.  I  do  not  want  to  dwell 

purno^^^rthnVr  ^‘P«n  the  great  ideal 

purposes  tiiat  he  behind  this  peace  and  this  Covenant 

Ihc7c\  with 

this  w*  1 1  l'  ^  \  r  is  formidable  in 

.  As  I  was  saying  the  other  night,  if  you  suspect 
;;;;>_  of  yours  of  being  a  hKih'eLouTage 

c  lui  >  our  judgment  ot  him  was  right  or  wrong,  and 
1  will  not  be  you  that  convinced  them;  it  will  be  ht  who 
.hies  the  convincrngn  'rhe  best  way  to  dissipate  non- 
.tnse  is  to  expose  it  to  the  open  air.  It  is  a  volatile 
thing,  whereas  hict  and  truth  are  concrete  things  and 
ym  cannot  dissipate  them  that  way.  Perhaps  I  may 
Ud!  a  rather  trivial  story.  When  I  was  governor  of 
.  t\v  jti.se)  I  got  rather  reluctant  support  for  a  certain 
ineasure  ot  reform  that  1  was  very  much  interested  in 
Irom  a  particuhir  member  of  the  senate  of  the  State 
who,  I  think,  it  he  had  been  left  to  his  own  devices, 
would  probably  have  not  voted  for  the  measure,  bu^ 
to  whom  an  influential  committee  of  his  fellow  towns- 
mcn  came  and,  so  to  say,  personally  conducted  his  vote. 
Attcr  they  had  successfully  conducted  it  in  the  way  that 
they  WKshed,  they  solemnly  brought  him  into  my  office  to 
be  congratu lated.  It  was  a  great  strain  upon  my  grav¬ 
ity,  but  I  pulled  as  straight  a  face  as  I  could  and  thanked 
turn  and  congratulated  him.  'I'hen,  tipping  a  very  heavy 
wink  indeed,  he  .said,  “(iovernor,  they  never  get  me  if  I 
see  them  coming  first.”  Now,  I  have  adopted  that  as 
my  motto  with  regard  to  facts.  I  never  let  them  get 
me  jf  I  sec  them  coming  first,  'fhe  danger  for  some  of 
the  gentlemen  we  are  thinking  about  to-night,  but  not 
mentioning,  is  that  the  facts  are  coming  and  they  do 
not  sec  them.  My  prediction  is  that  the  facts  are  going 
to  get  them  and  make  a  very  comfortable  meal  off  of 
them. 

l.et  us  take  up  some  of  these  things,  to  grow  serious 
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again.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  that  very  complex 
question  of  tlie  cession  of  the  rights  which  Germany 
formerly  enjoyed  in  Shantung  Province,  in  China,  and 
which  the  treaty  transfers  to  Japan.  'I'he  only  way  in 
which  to  clear  this  matter  up  is  to  know  what  lies  back 
of  it.  Let  me  recall  some  circumstances  which  prob¬ 
ably  most  of  you  have  forgotten.  1  have  to  go  back 
to  the  year  189B,  for  it  was  in  Alarch  of  that  year  that 
these  cessions  which  formerly  belonged  to  Germany 
were  transferred  to  her  by  the  (Jovernment  of  China. 
What  had  happened  was  that  two  German  missionaries 
in  China  had  been  murdered,  'I'he  central  Government 
at  Peking  had  done  everything  that  was  in  its  power  to 
do  to  quiet  the  local  disturbances,  to  allay  the  local 
prejudice  against  foreigners  which  led  to  the  murders, 
but  had  been  unable  to  do  so,  and  the  German  (Jovern- 
ment  held  them  responsible,  nevertheless,  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  missionaries.  It  was  not  the  missionaries 
that  the  German  (Jovernment  was  interested  in.  That 
was  a  pretext.  Ah,  my  fellow  citizens,  how  often  we 
have  made  Christianity  an  excuse  for  wrong!  How 
often  in  the  name  of  protecting  what  was  sacred  we 
have  done  what  was  tragically  wrong  1  That  was  what 
Germany  did.  She  insisted  that,  because  this  thing  had 
happened  for  which  the  Peking  Government  could  not 
really  with  justice  be  held  responsible,  a  very  large  and 
important  part  of  one  of  the  richest  Provinces  of  China 
should  be  ceded  to  her  for  sovereign  control,  for  a 
period  of  ninety-nine  years,  that  she  should  have  the 
right  to  penetrate  the  interior  of  that  Province  with  a 
railway,  and  that  she  should  have  the  right  to  exploit 
any  ores  that  lay  within  thirty  miles  either  side  of  that 
railway.  She  forced  the  Peking  Government  to  say 
that  they  did  it  in  gratitude  to  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  for  certain  services  which  she  was  supposed  to 
have  rendered  but  never  did  render.  That  was  the  be¬ 
ginning.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  criticizing  the  present  Shantung  settlement 
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were  in  public  affairs  at  that  time  or  not,  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  happened,  so  iar  as  this  Government  was 
concerned. 

One  of  the  nK»st  enlightened  and  humane  Presidents 
we  have  ever  had  was  at  the  head  of  the  Government — 
William  McKitilcy,  a  man  who  loved  his  fellow  men 
anil  believed  in  justice — and  associated  with  him  was 
one  of  our  ablest  Secretaries  of  State — Mr.  John  Hay. 
'I'he  state  of  international  law  was  such  then  that  they 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  make  even  a  protest  against 
these  concessions  to  (Jermany.  Neitlier  did  they  make 
any  protest  when,  immediately  following  that,  similar 
concessions  were  made  to  Russia,  to  Great  Britain,  and 
to  l'’rance.  It  was  almost  immediately  after  that  that 
China  granted  to  Russia  the  right  of  the  possession  and 
control  of  Port  Arthur  and  a  portion  of  the  region  of 
Talicn-Wan.  'riien  England,  not  wishing  to  be  out¬ 
done,  although  she  had  similar  riglits  elsewhere  in 
China,  insisted  upim  a  similar  concession  and  got  Wei- 
Hai-Wai.  'riien  h'rance  insisted  that  she  must  have 
a  port,  and  got  it  for  ninety-nine  years.  Not  against 
one  of  those  did  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
make  any  protest  whatever.  I'liey  only  insisted  that 
the  door  should  not  be  shut  in  any  of  these  regions 
against  the  trade  of  the  1  hiited  States.  You  have  heard 
of  Mr.  Hay’s  policy  of  the  open  door.  'Fhat  was  his 
policy  of  the  open  door — not  the  open  door  to  the 
rights  of  China,  hut  the  open  door  to  the  goods  of 
America.  I  want  you  to  understand,  my  fellow  country¬ 
men,  I  am  not  criticizing  this  because,  until  we  adopt 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  ol  Nations,  it  is  an  un¬ 
friendly  act  for  any  government  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  any  other  unless  its  own  interests  are  imme¬ 
diately  concerned.  'Fhe  only  thing  Mr.  McKinley  and 
Mr.  Hay  were  at  liberty  to  do  was  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  trade  of  the  United  States  might  be  un- 
favoraWv  affected  and  insist  that  in  no  circumstances 
it  should  be.  'Fhey  got  from  all  of  these  powers  the 
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promise  that  it  should  not  be — a  promise  which  was 
more  or  less  kept.  Following  that  came  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  Japan,  and  at  the  close  ol  that  war 
Japan  got  Port  Arthur  and  all  the  rights  which  Russia 
enjoyed  in  China,  just  as  she  is  now  getting  Shantung 
and  the  rights  her  recently  deteated  enemy  had  in 
— an  exactly  similar  operation.  1  hat  peace  that 
gave  her  Port  Arthur  was  concluded,  as  you  know,  on 
the  territory  of  the  United  States— at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  Nobody  dreamed  of  protesting  against  that. 
Japan  had  beaten  Russia.  Port  .Arthur  did  not  at  that 
time  belong  to  China;  it  belonged  for  the  period  of  the 
lease  to  Russia,  and  Japan  was  ceded  what  Japan  had 
taken  by  the  well-recognized  processes  ol  war. 

Very  well,  at  the  opening  <d  this  w:ir,  Japan  went 
and  took  Kiauchau  and  supplanted  (iermany  in  Shan¬ 
tung  Province.  I  he  whole  process  is  repeated,  but  re¬ 
peated  with  a  new  sanction.  In  the  mtyantime,  after 
this  present  w’ar  began,  F.nglaiul  and  h  ranee,  not  at 
the  same  time,  but  successively,  leeling  that  it  w'as  essen¬ 
tial  that  they  should  have  the  assistance  ol  Japan  on  the 
Pacific,  agreed  that  if  Japan  would  go  into  this  war  and 
take  whatever  Germany  had  in  the  Pacific  she  should 
retain  ev'erything  north  oi  the  tHjuat<»r  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  Germany,  d'hat  treaty  now  stands.  _  'Phat 
treaty  absolutely  binds  Cjreut  Britain  and  h  ranee. 
Great  Britain  and  h'rance  cann<»t  in  honor,  having  of¬ 
fered  Japan  this  inducement  to  enter  the  wuir  and  to 
continue  her  operations,  c<msient  to  an  elimination  of 
the  Shantung  provision  from  the  present  treaty.  _  Very 
well,  let  us  put  these  gentlemen  who  are  objecting  to 
the  Shantung  settlement  to  the  test.  Are  they  ready 
to  fight  Great  Britain  and  h'rance  and  Japan,  who  will 
have  to  stand  together,  in  order  to  get  this  Province 
back  for  China?  I  know  they  are  not,  and  their  interest 
in  China  is  not  the  interest  of  assisting  China,  but  of 
defeating  the  treaty.  'Fhey  know  beforehand  that  a 
modification  of  the  treaty  in  that  respect  cannot  be 
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obtained,  and  they  arc  insisting  upon  what  they  know 
is  impossible;  but  if  they  ratity  the  treaty  and  accept  the 
Covenant  oi  the  League  of  Nations  they  do  put  them¬ 
selves  in  a  position  to  assist  China.  They  put  them¬ 
selves  in  that  position  for  the  very  first  time  in  the 
history  of  international  engagements.  They  change 
the  whole  faith  of  international  affairs,  because  after 
you  have  read  the  much  debated  Article  X  of  the 
Covenant  I  advise  you  to  read  Article  XL  Article 
XI  says  that  it  shall  be  the  friendly  right  of  any 
member  of  the  League  to  call  attention  at  any  time  to 
anything,  anywhere,  that  threatens  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  world  or  the  good  understanding  between  na¬ 
tions  upon  which  the  peace  of  the  world  depends.  That 
in  itself  constitutes  a  revolution  in  international  rela¬ 
tionships.  Anything  that  affects  the  peace  of  any  part 
of  the  world  is  the  business  of  every  nation.  It  does 
not  have  simply  to  insist  that  its  trade  shall  not  be  inter¬ 
fered  with:  it  has  the  right  to  insist  that  the  rights  of 
mankind  slpill  not  be  interfered  with.  Not  only  that, 
but  back  of  this  provision  with  regard  to  Shantung  lies, 
as  everybody  knows  or  ought  to  know,  a  very  honorable 
promise  whidi  was  made  by  the  Government  of  Japan 
in  my  presence  in  Paris,  namely,  that  just  as  soon  as 
po.ssibIe  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  they  will 
return  to  China  all  sovereign  rights  in  the  Province  of 
Shantung.  Great  Britain  has  not  promised  to  return 
Wei-Hai-Wai;  France  has  not  promised  to  return  her 
part.  Japan  has  promised  to  relinquish  all  the  sov¬ 
ereign  rights  which  were  acquired  by  Germany  for  the 
remaining  seventy-eight  of  the  ninety-nine  years  of  the 
lease,  and  to  retain  only  what  other  Governments  have 
in  many  other  parts  of  China,  namely,  the  right  to  build 
and  operate  the  railway  under  a  corporation  and  to 
exploit  the  mines  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
that  railway.  In  other  words,  she  retains  only  the 
rights  of  economic  concessionaires.  Personally,  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  I  think  all  of  these  nations  have  in- 
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vaded  some  of  the  essential  rights  ot  China  by  going 
too  far  in  the  concessions  which  they  have  demanded, 
but  that  is  an  old  story  now,  and  we  are  beginning  a 
new  story.  In  the  new  story  we  all  have  the  right  to 
talk  about  what  they  have  been  doing  and  to  convince 
them,  by  the  pressure  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  world, 
that  a  different  course  of  action  would  be  just  and  right. 

I  am  for  helping  China  and  not  turning  away  from_  the 
only  way  in  which  I  can  help  her.  1  hose  are  the  tacts 
about  Shantung.  Doesn’t  the  thing  look  a  little 
different? 

Another  thing  that  is  giving  some  of  our  fellow  coun¬ 
trymen  pangs  of  some  sort^ — pangs  of  jealousy,  perhaps 
— is  that,  as  they  put  it.  Great  Britain  has  six  votes  in 
the  League  and  we  have  only  one.  Well,  our  one  vote, 
it  happens,  counts  just  as  heavily  as  if  every  one  of  our 
States  were  represented  and  we  had  forty-eight  because 
it  happens,  though  these  gentlemen  have  overboked  it, 
that  the  assembly  is  not  an  independent  voting  body. 
Great  Britain  has  only  one  representative  and  one  vote 
in  the  council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  origi¬ 
nates  all  action,  and  its  six  votes  are  in  the  assembly, 
which  is  a  debating  and  not  an  executive  body.  In 
every  matter  in  which  the  assembly  can  vote  along  with 
the  council  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  nations  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  council  should  concur  in  the  affirmative 
vote  to  make  it  valid,  so  that  in  every  vote,  no  matter 
how  many  concur  in  it  in  the  assembly,  in  order  for  it 
to  become  valid,  it  is  necessary  that  the  United  States 
should  vote  aye. 

Inasmuch  as  the  assembly  is  a  debating  body,  that  is 
the  place  where  this  exposure  that  1  have  talked  about 
to  the  open  air  is  to  occur.  It  would  not  be  wise  for 
anybody  to  go  into  the  assembly  with  purposes  that 
will  not  bear  exposure,  because  that  is  the  great  cooling 
process  of  the  world;  that  is  the  great  place  where 
gases  are  to  be  burned  off.  I  ask  you,  in  debating  the 
affairs  of  mankind,  would  it  have  been  fair  to  give 
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Panama  a  vote,  as  she  will  have,  Cuba  a  vote,  both 
at  them  very  much  under  the  influence  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  give  a  vote  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
to  tiiat  great  energetic  Republic  in  South  Africa,  to 
that  place  from  which  so  many  liberal  ideas  and  liberal 
actions  have  come,  that  sttuit  little  Commonwealth  of 
Australia?  When  1  was  in  Paris  the  men  1  could  not 
tell  apart,  except  by  their  hats,  were  the  Americans  and 
the  Australians.  'I'hey  both  had  the  swing  of  fellows 
vrho  say,  “  1  he  gang  is  all  here,  what  do  we  care?” 
Could  wc  tleny  a  vote  to  that  other  little  self-governing 
nation,  for  it  practically  is  such  in  everything  but  its 
foreign  affairs,  New  Zealand,  or  to  those  toiling — I  was 
about  to  say  uncounted — millions  in  India?  Would  you 
want  to  deprive  these  great  communities  of  a  voice  in 
the  debate?  My  fellow  citizens,  it  is  a  proposition 
which  has  never  been  stated,  because  to  state  it  answers 
it.  But  they  cannot  outvote  us.  If  we,  as  I  said  a 
minute  ago,  had  forty-eight  votes  in  the  assembly,  they 
would  not  count  any  more  than  our  one,  because  they 
would  have  to  he  combined,  and  it  is  easier  to  combine 
one  than  to  combine  forty-eight.  The  vote  of  the 
United  States  is  potential  to  prevent  anything  that  the 
United  States  does  not  care  to  approve.  All  this  non¬ 
sense  about  six  votes  and  one  vote  can  be  dismissed  and 
you  can  sleep  with  perfect  quiet.  In  order  that  I  may 
not  be  said  to  have  misled  you,  I  must  say  that  there 
is  one  matter  upon  which  the  assembly  can  vote,  and 
which  it  can  decide  by  a  two-thirds  majority  without 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  States  represented  in  the 
council,  and  that  is  the  admission  of  new  members  to 
the  League. 

Then,  there  is  that  passion  that  some  gentlemen  have 
conceived,  that  we  should  never  live  with  anybody  else. 
You  can  call  it  the  policy  of  isolation  or  the  policy  of 
taking  care  of  yourself,  or  you  can  give  any  name  you 
choose  to  what  is  thoroughly  impossible  and  selfish. 
I  say  it  is  impossible,  my  fellow  citizens.  When  men 
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with  your  heads  in  the  sand  or  eagles.  I  doubt  if  the 
comparison,  with  the  head  in  the  sands,  is  a  good  one 

wf  ?!  ostrich  can  think  in  the  sand’ 

\\lnt  he  docs  not  know  is  that  people  are  looking  at 
he  rest  of  him.  Our  choice  is  in  the  bird  kingdom, 
and  i  ha\e  in  my  minds  eye  a  future  in  which  it  will 
seem  that  the  eagle  has  been  misused.  You  know  that 
I  was  a  double-headed  eagle  that  represented  the  power 
of  Austria-!  lungary,  you  have  heard  of  the  eagles  of 
(»ermany,  but  the  only  proper  symbol  of  the  eagle  is 
the  symbol  tor  which  we  use  it — as  the  bird  of  liberty 
and  justice  and  peace,  ^ 

I  want  to  put  it  as  a  business  proposition,  if  I  am 
oblip’d  to  come  down  as  low  as  that,  for  I  do  not  like 
m  debating  the  great  traditions  of  a  free  people  to 
bring  the  debate  down  to  the  basis  of  dollars  and  cents- 
but  It  you  want  to  bring  it  down  to  that,  if  anybody 
wants  to  bring  it  down  to  that,  reason  it  out  on  that 
line.  Is  It  easier  to  trade  with  a  man  ^yha  suspects  and 
dislikes  you  or  with  one  who  trusts  you?  Is  it  easier 
to  deal  wth  a  man  with  a  grouch  or  with  a  man  who 
opems  his  mind  and  his  opportunities  to  you  and  treats 
you  like  a  partner  and  a  friend?  There  is  nothing 
which  can  more  certainly  put  a  drop  of  acid  into  every 
relationship  we  have  in  the  world  than  if  we  now  desert 
our  former  associates  in  this  war.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  should  be  doing  if  we  rejected  this  treaty,  and  that 
IS  exactly  what,  speaking  unwisely  and  too  soon,  the 
Ycrman  leaders  have  apprised  us  that  they  want  us  to 
do.  No  part  of  the  world  has  been  so  pleased  by  our 
present  hesitation  as  the  leaders  of  Germany,  because 
their  hope  from  the  first  has  been  that  sooner  or  later 
we  would  fall  out  with  our  associates.  Their  hope  was 
to  divide  us  before  the  fighting  stopped,  and  now  their 
hope  IS  to  divide  us  after  the  fighting.  You  read  how 
a  former  German  privy  councillor,  1  believe  he  was, 
said  in  an  interview  the  other  day  that  these  debates  in 
the  Senate  looked  to  him  like  the  dawn  of  a  new  day. 
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A  new  day  for  the  world?  No;  a  new  day  for  the 
hopes  of  Germany,  because  he  saw  what  anybody  can 
see  who  lifts  his  eyes  and  looks  in  the  future — two  iso¬ 
lated  nations;  one  isolated  nation  on  probation,  and 
then  two,  the  other  a  nation  infinitely  trusted,  infinitely 
believed  in,  that  had  given  magnificent  purpose  of  its 
mettle  and  of  its  trustworthiness,  now  drawing  selfishly 
and  suspiciously  apart  and  saying,  “You  may  deceive 
us,  you  may  draw  us  into  broils,  you  may  get  us  into 
trouble;  we  will  take  care  of  ourselves,  we  will  trade 
with  you  and  we  will  trade  on  you.”  7'he  thing  is  incon¬ 
ceivable.  America  is  no  quitter,  and  least  of  all  is  she 
a  quitter  in  a  great  moral  enterprise  where  her  con¬ 
science  is  involved.  The  only  immortal  thing  about 
America  is  her  comscience.  America  is  not  going  to  be 
immortal  because  she  has  immense  wealth.  Other  great 
nations  had  immense  wealth  and  went  down  in  decay 
and  disgrace,  because  they  had  nothing  else.  America 
is  great  because  of  the  ideas  she  has  conceived.  Amer¬ 
ica  is  great  because  of  the  purposes  she  has  set  herself 
to  achieve.  America  is  great  because  she  has  seen 
visions  that  other  nations  have  not  seen,  and  the  one 
enterprise  that  does  engage  the  steadfast  loyalty  and 
support  of  the  United  States  is  an  enterprise  for  the 
liberty  of  mankind. 

How  can  we  make  the  purpose  evident?  I  was  saying 
in  one  place  to-night  that  my  dear  father  had  once 
taught  me  that  there  was  no  use  trying  to  rca.son  out 
of  a  man  what  reason  did  not  put  in  him,  and  yet  here 
to-night  I  am  trying  to  apply  the  remedy  of  reason. 
We  must  look  about  and  find  some  other  remedy,  be¬ 
cause  in  matters  of  this  sort  remedies  are  always 
homeopathic — like  must  cure  like.  Men  must  be  made 
to  see  the  great  impulses  of  the  Nation  in  such  a  fashion 
that  they  will  not  dare  to  resist  them.  I  do  not  mean 
by  any  threat  of  political  disaster.  Why,  my  fellow 
citizens,  may  I  indulge  in  a  confidence?  I  have  had 
men  politically  tiisposed  say  to  me,  as  a  Democrat, 
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"  Phis  is  all  to  tiic  ^ood.  These  leaders  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party  in  Washin^Jiton  are  f'oing  to  ruin  the  party.” 
I  hey  .seem  to  think  that  I  will  be  pleased.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  the  ^reat  Republican  Party  misrepresented 
and  misled.  1  do  nut  want  to  see  any  advantage  reaped 
by  the  party  I  am  a  member  of  because  another  great 
party  has  been  misrepresented,  because  I  believe  in  the 
loyalty  and  Amerieunisin  and  high  ideals  of  my  fellow 
citizens  who  are  Republicans  just  as  much  as  I  believe 
m  thosjc  things  in  Democrats.  It  seems  almost  absurd 
to  say  that:  of  etnirse  I  ilo.  When  we  get  to  the  borders 
of  the  I  nited  States  we  are  neither  Republicans  nor 
Dcmociats.  It  is  our  privilege  to  scrap  inside  the 
family  just  as  much  as  we  pletise,  but  it  is  our  duty  as 
a  Nation  in  thoiie  great  matters  of  international  con¬ 
cern  which  distinguish  us  to  subordinate  all  such  differ¬ 
ences  ami  to  he  a  united  family  and  all  speak  with  one 
voice  what  we  all  know  to  be  the  high  conceptions  of 
Amcrican_  manhood  and  womanhood. 

I’hcre  is  a  render  side  to  this  great  subject.  Have 
these  gentlemen  no  hearts?  Do  they  forget  the  sons 
that  are  dead  in  France?  Do  they  forget  the  great 
sacrifice  that  this  Nation  has  made?  My  friends,  we 
did  not  go  to  France  to  fight  for  anything  special  for 
America.  Wc  liid  not  semi  men  3,000  miles  away  to 
defend  our  own  territory.  We  did'not  take  up  the  gage 
that  (iermany  had  thrown  tiown  to  us  because  America 
was  being  specially  injured.  America  was  not  being 
specially  injured.  We  sent  those  men  over  there  be¬ 
cause  free  people  everywhere  were  in  danger  and  we 
had  always  been,  and  will  always  be,  the  champion  of 
right  and  of  liberty.  7'hat  is  the  glory  of  these  men 
that  sit  here.  The  hardest  thing  that  I  had  to  do,  and 
the  hardest  thing  that  a  lot  of  you  had  to  do,  was  to 
continue  to  wear  civilian  clothes  during  the  war,  not  to 
don  a  uniform,  not  to  risk  something  besides  reputation 
— risk  life  and  everything.  We  knew  that  an  altar  had 
been  erected  upon  which  that  sacrifice  could  be  made 
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more  gloriously  than  upon  any  other  altar  that  had  ever 
been  lifted  among  mankind,  and  we  desired  to  offer 
ourselves  as  a  sacriiice  for  humanity.  And  that  is  what 
we  shall  do,  my  fellow  citizens.  All  the  mists  will  pa,ss 
away.  A  number  of  halls  are  being  hired.  All  the 
gases  are  being  burned  off;  and  when  you  come  down, 
as  the  gases  have  passetl  away,  to  the  solid  metal  of 
which  this  Nation  is  made,  it  will  shine  as  lustrously 
and  bright  as  it  has  ever  shone  throughout  the  history 
of  the  Nation  we  love  and  the  Nation  we  will  always 
consecrate  ourselves  to  redeem. 

From  Rk.-\r  Platform,  Saoramf nto,  Calif., 
Skptkmbkr  22,  1919. 

Mv  FELLOW  ('Ol?N’TRVME,N  : 

It  is  imposisible  in  these  circumstances  for  me  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  speech,  but  I  cannot  let  the  occasion  go  by 
without  telling  you  how  strong  it  makes  my  heart  that 
you  should  have  given  me  so  extraortlinary  atul  delight¬ 
ful  a  welcome  as  this.  It  is  the  more  delightful  to  me 
because  I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  a  desire  to  welcome 
me,  but  a  desire  to  show  your  interest  and  your  sui>port 
of  the  great  cause  1  have  come  out  to  advocate.  'I'he 
happy  circumstance  of  this  journey  is  that  I  have  not 
come  out  to  advocate  anything  personal  to  ntyself ;  that 
I  have  not  come  out  to  seek  the  fortunes  cf  any  man 
or  group  of  men,  but  to  seek  the  safety  and  guaranteed 
peace  of  mankind.  We  umlertook  a  great  war  for  a 
definite  purpose,  'I'hat  definite  purpose  is  carried  out 
in  a  great  treaty.  I  have  brought  the  treaty  back,  and 
we  must  not  much  longer  hesitate  to  ratify  it,  because 
that  treaty  is  the  guarantee  of  peace:  it  is  the  guarantee 
of  permanent  peace,  for  all  the  great  fighting  nations 
of  the  world  are  combined  in  it  to  maintain  a  just  set¬ 
tlement.  Without  this  treaty,  without  the  Covenant  of 
the  I.eague  of  Nations  which  it  contains,  we  would  sim¬ 
ply  sink  back  into  tluit  slough  of  despond  in  which  man- 
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kind  was  bc-fare  this  war  began,  with  the  threat  of  war 
and  <d  terror  constantly  over  them.  We  cannot  go  back. 

\v  e  will  ftnt  go  buck. 

h  IS  more  than  a  guarantee  of  peace.  It  is  a  guarantee 
of  justice,  hor  example,  it  affords  the  only  hope  that 
C  fiHui  can  get  ot  the  restoration  to  herself  not  only  of 
the  sovereignty^  of  Sluintung,  but  of  the  sovereignty 
which  Cither  naticnis  as  well  have  taken  away  from  her. 
It  affords  the  only  expectation  in  similar  cases  else¬ 
where,  that  hy  the  pressure,  the  terrible,  irresistible 
pressure  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  world,  an¬ 
cient  u  rungs  will  he  rightetl  aiul  men  will  get  the  chance 
to  live  that  they  never  had  before.  It  is  the  first  com- 
hinatiori^  ot  the  power  ot  the  world  to  sec  that  justice 
shall  tcign  everywhere.  We  cannot  turn  away  from 
such  an  arrangement,  arul  I  am  sure,  my  fellow  citizens, 
not  only  from  this  great  outpouring  here,  but  from  the 
great  outpourings  I  have  seen  everywhere  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  that  the  heart  of  America  is  riglit  and  her  purpose 
IS  irresistible. 

At  Kkn'o.  .Nkv.,  Skfi'kmbkr  22,  1919. 
(>t)\i,R\'oR  .Mr.  C  u.mrm.x.n,  my  fkti.ow 

fOt'N'TKWtKN' ; 

I  he  govenujr  and  your  chairman  have  both  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  it  docs  not  often  happen  that  the  Presi- 
tient  comes  to  .Nevada.  Speaking  for  this  President,  I 
tan  say  that  it  was  not  because  he  tlid  not  want  to  come 
to  Mevathi  more  than  once,  because  from  the  first,  when 
!  have  studied  the  movements  of  the  history  of  this 
great  country,  n<»thing  has  fascinated  me  so  much  or 
seemetl  so  characteristic  of  that  history  as  the  move¬ 
ment  to  the  frontier,  the  constant  spirit  of  adventure, 
the  constant  action  forward.  A  wit  in  the  East  recently 
said,  explaining  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  train  a 
great  army  so  rapidly,  tiiat  it  was  so  much  easier  to 
train  an  .\tnerican  army  than  any  other  because  you  had 
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to  train  them  to  go  only  one  way.  'I'hat  has  been  true 
of  America  and  of  the  movement  of  population.  It 
has  always  been  one  way.  I'liey  have  never  been  re* 
turning  tides.  They  have  always  been  advancing  tides, 
and  at  the  front  of  the  advancing  tide  have  always  been 
the  most  adventurous  spirits,  the  most  originative  spir¬ 
its,  the  men  who  were  ready  to  go  anywhere  and  to  take 
up  any  fortune  to  advance  the  tilings  that  they  believed 
in  and  desired,  'riiereforc,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  exhila¬ 
ration  that  I  find  myself  in  this  community,  which  your 
governor  has  described  as  still  a  frontier  community- 
You  are  a  characteristic  part  of  this  great  country  which 
we  all  love. 

And  it  is  the  more  delightful  to  look  at  your  indi¬ 
vidual  aspect,  because  the  subject  that  I  have  come  to 
speak  about  is  a  forward-looking  subject.  Some  of  the 
critics  of  the  League  of  Nations  have  their  eyes  over 
their  shoulders;  they  are  looking  backward.  I  think 
that  is  the  reason  they  arc  stumbling  all  the  time;  they 
are  always  striking  their  feet  against  obstacles  which 
everybody  sees  and  avoids  and  which  do  not  lie  in  the 
real  path  of  the  progress  of  civilization.  Their  power 
to  divert,  or  to  pervert,  the  view  of  this  whole  thing 
has  made  it  necessary  for  me  repeatedly  on  this  journey 
to  take  the  liberty  that  I  am  going  to  take  with  y<ni 
to-night,  of  telling  you  ju.st  what  kind  of  a  treaty  this  is. 
Very  few  of  them  have  been  at  pains  to  do  that.  Very 
few  of  them  have  given  their  audiences  or  the  country 
at  large  any  conception  of  what  this  great  document 
contains  or  of  what  its  origin  and  purpose  are.  ’Lhere- 
fore,  I  want,  if  you  will  be  patient  with  me,  to  set  the 
stage  for  the  treaty,  to  let  you  see  just  what  it  was  that 
was  meant  to  be  accomplished  and  just  what  it  was 
that  was  accomplished. 

Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  best  by  recalling  some  his¬ 
tory.  Something  over  a  hundred  years  ago  the  last 
so-called  peace  conference  sat  in  Vienna — back  in  the 
far  year  1815,  if  I  remember  correctly.  It  was  made 
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up,  as  the  recent  conference  in  Paris  was,  of  the  leadinc^ 
statesmen  ot  h.urope.  America  was  not  then  drawn 
into  that  }(cneral  family  and  was  not  represented  at 
tliat  confereria'.  and  practically  every  Government  rep¬ 
resented  at  Vienna  at  that  time,  except  the  Government 
of  (meat  Britain,  was  a  (iovernment  like  the  recent  Gov- 
einment  of  (icrmany,  where  a  small  coterie  of  autocrats 
were  able  to  determine  the  fortunes  of  their  people 
without  consultiiiK  them,  were  able  to  use  their  people 
as  puppets  ami  pawns  in  tiie  pune  of  ambition  which 
was  bemK  playetl  all  over  the  stage  of  Europe.  But 
just  before  that  conference  there  had  been  many  signs 
that  there  was  a  breaking  up  of  that  old  order,  there 
fiad  been  some  very  ominous  signs,  indeed.  It  was  not 
then  so  long  ago  that,  tiiough  there  were  but  3,000,000 
people  subject  to  the  Crown  of  (meat  Britain' in  Amer¬ 
ica.  they  hud  thrown  off  allegiance  to  that  Crown  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  defied  the  power  of  the  British  Empire  on 
the  ground  that  nobody  at  a  distance  had  a  right  to 
govern  them  and  that  nobody  had  a  right  to  govern 
them  whom  they  did  not  choose  to  be  their  government; 
founding  their  government  upon  the  principle  that  all 
just  government  rests  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Ami  there  had  followed,  as  you  remember,  that  whirl¬ 
wind  of  passitm  that  we  know  as  the  French  Revolution, 
wlicn  all  the  foundations  of  hVench  government  not 
only,  but  of  !•  reach  society,  had  been  shaken  and  dis- 
turbeti—a  great  rebellion  of  a  great  suffering  popula¬ 
tion  against  an  intolerable  authority  that  had  laid  all 
the  taxes  on  the  poor  and  none  of  them  on  the  rich, 
that  had  used  tlie  people  as  servants,  that  had  made  the 
boys  and  men  of  h'rance  play  upon  the  battlefield  as  if 
they  were  chessmen  upon  a  board.  France  revolted  and 
then  the  spirit  spread,  and  the  conference  of  Vienna 
was  intemled  to  check  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the 
time.  I  hose  men  met  in  order  to  concert  methods  by 
which  they  could  make  monarchs  and  monarchies  safe, 
not  only  in  Europe  but  throughout  the  world. 
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I'he  British  representatives  at  that  conference  were 
alarmed  because  they  heard  it  whisperetl  that  Euro¬ 
pean  governments,  European  monarchies,  particularly 
those  of  the  center  of  lutrope,  those  of  Austria  and 
Germany — for  Austria  was  then  stronger  than  Ger¬ 
many — were  purposing  to  extend  their  power  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  to  the  Americas,  and  the  prime 
minister  of  Great  Britain  suggestetl  to  Mr.  Rush,  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Great 
Britain,  that  he  put  it  in  the  ear  of  Mr.  Monroe,  who 
was  then  President,  that  this  thing  was  afoot  and  it 
might  be  profitable  to  say  something  about  it.  'Fhere- 
upon,  Mr.  Monroe  uttercHi  his  famous  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  saying  tliat  any  European  power  that  sought 
either  to  colonize  this  Western  Hemisphere  or  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  its  political  institutions,  or  to  extend  monarchi¬ 
cal  institutions  to  it,  would  be  regarded  as  having  done 
an  unfriendly  act  to  the  United  States,  and  since  then 
no  pow'cr  has  dared  interfere  with  the  self-determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Americas.  That  is  tlie  famous  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine.  We  love  it,  because  it  was  the  first  effective  dam 
built  up  against  the  tiiie  t>f  autocratic  power.  'I'lie  men 
who  constituted  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  while  they 
thought  they  were  building  of  adamant,  were  building 
of  cardboard.  What  they  threw  up  looked  like  battle¬ 
ments,  but  presently  were  blown  down  by  the  very 
breath  of  insurgent  people,  for  all  over  Europe  during 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  spreatl,  spread  irre¬ 
sistibly,  the  spirit  of  revolution.  Government  after  gov¬ 
ernment  was  changed  in  its  character;  people  said,  ‘■‘It 
is  not  only  in  America  that  men  want  to  gtjvern  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  not  only  in  France  that  men  mean  to  throw 
off  this  intolerable  yoke.  All  men  arc  of  the  same  tem¬ 
per  and  of  the  same  make  and  same  rights.”  So  the 
time  of  revolution  could  not  be  stopped  by  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  until  it  came  about, 
my  fellow  citizens,  that  there  was  only  one  stronghold 
left  for  that  sort  of  power,  and  that  was  at  Berlin. 
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Im  tlK-  y«.r  ,i,:Ll  ,,,„vc.r  s„uKllt  to  mako  reco.iquest 
at  I'.un.pc  and  the  world.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the 
reassertiun  td  tiiat  old,  ugiy  thing  which  the  hearts  of 
men  everywhere  always  revolt  against,  the  claim  of  a 
lew  men  to  determine  the  fortunes  of  all  men,  the  ambi¬ 
tion  ot  little  groups  ol  rulers  to  tlominatc  the  world 
the  plots  and  intrigues  of  military  staffs  and  men  Avho 
iiiii  mn  anifuic  in  their  fellow  citizens  what  it  was  that 
was  their  ultimate  jnirpose.  So  tiie  Hrc  burned  in 
I  urope.  until  it  spreaii  ami  spread  like  a  great  forest 
eonllagration,  and  every  free  nation  was  at  last  aroused; 
saw  the  danger,  saw  the  fearful  sjiarks  blowing  over, 
larricii  by  the  winds  ot  passion  and  likely  to  lodge  in 
their  own  tiear  eountries  and  destroy  their  own  fair 
homes;  ami  at  last  the  chief  champion  and  spokesman 
id  hherty,  heloved  America,  got  into  the  war,  and  said. 
We  see  the  ilark  plot  now.  W'e  promised  at  our  birth 
to  he  (he  champions  id'  humanity  and  we  have  never 
made  a  promise  vet  that  we  will  not  retieem.”  I  know 
how  the  tides  ot  war  were  going  when  our  men  began 
to  get  over  there  in  force,  anti  I  think  it  is  nothing  less 
than  true  to  say  tliat  .\mcrica  suvetl  the  world. 

riien  a  new  congress  td"  peace  met  to  complete  the 
work  that  the  Congress  td'  \'ienna  tried  to  stop  and 
resist.  At  the  very  front  of  this  treaty  of  peace,  my 
fellow  citi/ens,  is  the  C'oveiiant  of  tiie  I.eaguc  of  Na¬ 
tions.  and  at  the  heart  of  that  lies  this  principle,  that 
ni>  nation  shall  iic  a  memher  of  that  League  which  is 
not  a  seli-gitverning  ami  free  nation:  that  no  autocratic 
power  may  have  any  part  in  the  partnership;  that  no 
power  like  ( iermuny— such  us  Ciermany  was — shall  ever 
take  part  in  its  counsels.  (Jermany  has  changed  her 
constitution,  as  you  know — has  made  it  a  democratic 
constitution,  at  any  rate  in  form — and  she  is  excluded 
for  the  time  being  from  the  League  of  Nations  only  in 
order  that  she  may  g(»  through  a  period  of  probation 
to  show  that  she  means  what  she  professes;  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  she  actually  docs  intemi  permanently  to  alter 
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the  character  of  her  constitution  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  her  people  what  was  once  concentrated  as  authority 
in  Wilhelmstrasse  in  Berlin.  If  she  can  prove  her  change 
of  heart  and  the  permanency  of  her  change  of  institu¬ 
tions,  then  she  can  come  into  respectable  society;  but 
if  she  cannot,  she  is  excluded  forever.  At  last  the 
cycle  is  completed,  and  the  free  peoples  who^were  re¬ 
sisted  at  Vienna  have  come  into  their  own.  There  was 
not  a  single  statesman  at  Paris  who  did  not  know  that 
he  was  the  servant,  and  not  the  master,  of  his  people. 
I'here  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  know  that  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  times  had  changed  and  that  they 
were  there  to  see  tlrat  people  were  liberated,  not  domi¬ 
nated;  that  people  were  put  in  charge  of  their  own  ter¬ 
ritories  and  their  own  aiiairs.  The  chief  business  of 
the  Congress  was  to  carry  out  that  great  purpose,  and 
at  last,  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  became  the  doctrine  of  the  world. 
Not  only  may  no  European  power  impair  the  territorial 
integrity  or  interfere  with  the  political  independence  of 
any  State  in  the  Americas  but  no  power  anywhere  may 
impair  the  territorial  integrity  or  invade  the  pt)litical 
independence  of  another  power.  I'he  principle  that  Mr. 
Canning  suggested  to  Mr.  Monroe  has  now  been  vindi¬ 
cated  by  its  adoption  by  the  representatives  ot  mankinil. 

When  I  hear  gentlemen  ask  the  question,  “Is  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  sufficiently  safeguarded  in  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League  of  Nations?”  I  can  only  say  that 
it  is,  if  I  understantl  the  English  language.  It  says  in 
plain  English  that  nothing  in  that  Covenant  shall  be 
interpreted  as  affecting  the  validity  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine.  Could  anything  be  plainer  than  that?  .-Xml  when 
you  add  to  that  that  the  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  is  applied  to  the  whole  world,  then  surely  I  am 
at  liberty  to  say  that  the  heart  of  the  document  is  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  itself.  We  have  at  last  vindicated  the 
policy  of  America,  because  all  through  that  treaty,  and 
you  will  presently  see  all  through  the  Austrian  treaty, 
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all  thnni^h  the  Bulgarian  treaty,  all  through  the  Turk¬ 
ish  treaty,  all  through  the  separate  treaty  we  must 
make  with  1  lungary,  because  she  is  separated  from  Aus¬ 
tria,  runs  the  same  principle,  not  only  that  no  Govern¬ 
ment  can  impose  its  sovereignty  on  unwilling  people, 
hut  that  (Jnvernments  which  have  imposed  their  sover¬ 
eignty  upon  unwilling  people  must  withdraw  it.  All 
the  rcgi<ms  that  were  unwillingly  subject  to  Germany, 
subject  to  Austria-Hungary,  and  subject  to  Turkey  are 
now  released  from  that  sovereignty,  and  the  principle 
is  everywhere  aiiopted  that  territories  belong  to  the 
people  tiiat  live  on  them,  and  that  they  can  set  up  any 
sort  of  government  they  please,  and  that  nobody  dare 
interfere  with  their  self-determination  and  autonomy. 

I  ctmccive  this  to  be  the  greatest  charter — nay,  it  is 
the  lirst  charter — ever  adopted  of  human  liberty.  It 
sets  the  world  free  everywhere  from  autocracy,  from 
imposed  authority,  from  authority  not  chosen  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  petvple  who  obey  it. 

By  the  same  token  it  removes  the  grounds  of  ambi¬ 
tion.  My  fellow  citizens,  we  never  undertake  anything 
tliat  we  <io  not  see  through.  'Hiis  treaty  was  not  writ¬ 
ten,  essentially  s[)eaking,  at  Paris.  It  was  written  at 
Cliateau-Thierry  and  in  Belleau  Wood  and  in  the  Ar- 
goime.  Our  men  did  not  light  over  there  for  the  pur- 
p<jse  of  coming  back  and  letting  the  same  thing  happen 
again.  They  did  not  come  back  with  any  fear  in  their 
heart  that  their  public  men  would  go  back  on  them  and 
tmt  see  tlie  thing  through,  'f'hey  went  over  there  ex¬ 
pecting  tlmt  the  business  would  be  finished,  and  it  shall 
be  finished.  Nothing  of  that  sort  shall  happen  again, 
because  America  is  giiing  to  see  it  through,  and  what 
she  is  going  to  see  through  is  this,  what  is  contained  in 
Article  X  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League.  Article  X 
is  the  heart  of  the  enterprise.  Article  X  is  the  test 
of  the  honor  and  courage  and  endurance  of  the  world. 
Article  X  says  that  every  member  of  the  League,  and 
that  means  every  great  lighting  power  in  the  world. 
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Cicrmuny  for  the  tiine  bciiif’j  not  being  <i  gi  e*it  iighting 
power,  solemnly  engages  to  respect  and  preserve  as 
against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and 
existing  political  indepemlence  of  the  other  members  ol 
the  League.  If  you  do  that,  you  have  absolutely  stopped 
ambitious  and  aggressive  war.  'Fhere  is  one  thing  you 
have  not  stopped,  and  that  1  for  my  part  do  not  desire 
to  stop,  and  I  think  1  am  authorized  to  speak  for  a 
great  many  of  my  colleagues,  if  not  all  of  my  colleagues 
at  Raris,  that  they  do  not  wish  to  stop  it-  It  tlocs  not 
stop  the  right  of  revolution.  It  docs  not  stop  the  choice 
of  self-determination.  No  nation  promises  to  protect 
any  Government  against  die  washes  and  actions  of^its 
owm  people  or  of  any  portion  of  its  own  people.  Why, 
how  could  America  join  in  a  promise  like  that?  She 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  a  Cjovernmcnt.  bhall  we  prevent 
any  other  people  from  throw'ing  off  the  yoke  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  bear?  She  never  ^yill,  and  no  other 
Government  ever  wall,  uiuier  this  Covenant.  ^  But  as 
against  external  aggression,  as  against^  ambition,  as 
against  the  desire  to  dominate  fr<rm  without,  we  all 
stand  together  in  a  common  pledge,  and  that  pledge  is 
essential  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  said  that  our  people  were  trained  to  go  only  one 
way,  that  our  soldiers  were  trained  tt>  go  only  one  way, 
and  that  America  will  never  turn  about  upon  t!ie  path  ot 
emancipiition  upon  which  she  has  set  out.  Not  onct%  but 
several  times,  German  orders  were  picked  up,  or  discov¬ 
ered  during  the  fighting,  the  purport  of  vyhich  was  to 
certain  commanders,  “Do  not  let  the  Americans  capture 
such  and  such  a  post,  because  if  they  ever  get  there  you 
can  never  get  them  out.”  They  had  got  other  troops  out, 
temporarily  at  any  rate,  but  they  could  not  get  the 
Americans  out.  I'he  Americans  were  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  had  come  there  to  stay,  and  I  am  under 
that  impression  about  American  political  purposes.  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  we  have  come  to  the  place 
where  we  have  got  in  order  to  stay,  and  that  some  gen- 
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tU'incn  arc  !j;(>ing  to  Had  that  iio  matter  liow  anxious 
they  arc  to  know  that  tlic  door  is  open  and  that  they  can 
get  out  any  time  they  want  to  they  will  he  allowed  to 
get  out  by  themselves.  We  are  going  to  stay  in.  We 
arc  going  to  see  this  thing  tinished,  because,  my  fellow 
citizens,  that  is  the  only  possibility  of  peace;  and  the 
world  not  only  desires  peace  but  it  must  have  it.  Are 
our  affairs  entirely  in  order?  Isn't  the  rest  of  the  world 
aflame?  Have  you  any  conception  of  the  recklessness, 
of  the  insubordinate  recklessness,  of  the  great  popula- 
ti<»n  of  Europe  and  of  great  portions  of  Asia?  Do  you 
suppose  that  these  people  are  going  to  resume  any  sort 
of  ncminal  life  unless  their  rulers  can  give  them  adequate 
and  ample  guarantee  of  the  future?  And  do  you  realize 
— I  wonder  if  .\merica  does  realize — that  the  rest  of 
the  world  deems  America  indispensable  to  the  guar¬ 
antee?  hor  a  reason  of  which  we  ought  to  be  very  proud, 
’riiey  see  that  .\mcrica  has  no  designs  on  any  other 
country  in  the  w«jrld.  They  keep  in  mind — they  keep 
in  mind  more  than  y<»u  realize — what  liappened  at  the 
end  of  the  Spanish-Amcrican  War.  'Fhere  were  many 
cynical  smiles  «)n  the  other  side  of  the  water  when  we 
said  that  we  were  going  to  liberate  Cuba  and  then 
let  her  have  charge  of  her  own  affairs.  They  said, 
"Ah,  that  is  a  very  common  subterfuge.  Just  watch. 
.Vinerica  is  not  going  tt»  let  that  rich  island,  with  its' 
great  sugar  plantations  ami  its  uiulcvelopcd  agricultural 
wealth,  get  out  of  its  grip  again,"  And  all  Europe  stood 
at  amaze  when,  without  delay  or  hesitation,  wc  re¬ 
deemed  our  promise  ami  gave  Cuba  the  liberty  wc  had 
won  for  her.  'I'hey  know  that  wc  have  not  imperialistic 

purposes.  r  , 

They  know  that  wc  do  m»t  desire  to  profit  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  other  peoples.  And  they  know  our  power,  they 
know  our  wealth,  they  know  our  indomitable  spirit, 
and  when  we  put  our  names  to  the  bond  then  Europe 
will  begin  to  be  quiet,  then  men  will  begin  to  seek  the 
peaceful  solutions  of  days  «>f  noroKil  industry  and  nor- 
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mill  life,  then  men  will  take  hope  again,  then  men  will 
cease  to  think  of  the  revolutionary  things  they  can  do 
and  begin  to  think  of  the  constructive  things  they  can 
do,  will  realize  that  disorder  profits  nobody  and  that 
order  can  at  last  be  had  upon  terms  of  liberty  and  peace 
and  justice.  Then  the  reaction  will  come  on  our  own 
people,  because,  do  you  think,  my  fellow  citizens,  does 
any  body  of  Americans  think,  that  none  of  this  restless¬ 
ness,  this  unhappy  feeling,  has  reached  America?  Do 
you  find  everybody  about  you  content  with  our  present 
industrial  order?  Do  you  hear  no  intimations  of  radi¬ 
cal  change?  Do  you  learn  of  no  organizations  the 
object  of  which  is  nothing  less  than  to  overturn  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself?  We  arc  a  self-possessed  Nation.  We 
know  the  value  of  order.  We  mean  to  maintain  it. 
We  will  not  permit  any  minority  of  any  sort  to  domi¬ 
nate  it.  But  it  is  rather  important  for  America  as  well 
as  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  this  infection  should 
not  be  everywhere  in  the  air,  and  that  men  everywhere 
should  begin  to  look  life  and  its  facts  in  the  face  and 
come  to  calm  counsels  and  purposes  that  will  bring  order 
and  happiness  and  prosperity  again-  If  you  could  see 
the  stopped,  the  arrested  factories  over  there,  the  un¬ 
tilled  fields,  the  restless  crowds  in  the  cities  with  nothing 
to  do,  some  of  them,  you  would  realize  that  they  are 
waiting  for  something.  They  are  waiting  for  peace,  ami 
not  only  for  peace  but  for  the  assurance  that  peace  will 
last,  and  they  cannot  get  that  assurance  if  America 
withholds  her  might  and  her  power  and  all  the  freshness 
of  her  strength  from  the  assurance.  There  is  a  deep 
sense  in  which  what  your  chairman  said  just  now  is  pro¬ 
foundly  true.  We  are  the  hope  of  humanity,  and  I  for 
one  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  we  shall  fulfill  that 
hope. 

Yet,  in  order  to  reassure  you  about  some  of  the  things 
about  which  you  have  been  diligently  misinformed,  I 
want  to  speak  of  one  or  two  details.  I  have  set  the 
stage  now,  and  I  have  not  half  described  the  treaty.  It 
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not  only  I'uilills  the  hopes  of  mankiiul  by  giving  territo¬ 
ries  to  tin*  people  tliat  belong  to  them  and  assuring  them 
that  nobody  shall  take  it  from  them,  but  it  goes  into 
many  details.  It  rearranges,  for  example,  the  great 
waterways  ol  i  .urope,  so  that  no  one  nation  can  control 
them,  so  that  the  currents  of  European  life  through  the 
currents  of  its  commerce  ittay  run  free  and  unhampered 
and  umlominated.  It  embodies  a  great  charter  for 
labor  by  setting  up  a  permanent  international  organiza¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  League  of  Nations  which 
shall  periodically  bring  the  best  counsels  of  the  world  to 
bear  upon  the  problem  of  raising  the  levels  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  labor  for  men,  women,  and  children.  It  goes 
further  than  that.  We  did  not  give  Germany  back  her 
colonics,  but  we  did  not  give  them  to  anybody  else.  We 
put  them  in  trust  in  the  League  of  Nations,  said  that  we 
would  assign  tlieir  government  to  certain  powers  by 
assigning  the  powers  as  trustees,  responsible  to  the 
League,  makir)g  annual  rep(»rt  to  the  League  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  power  under  mandates  which  prescribe  the  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  they  should  administer  those  territories 
for  the  heneiit  of  the  people  living  in  them,  whether 
they  were  developed  or  undeveloped  people.  We  have 
put  the  same  safeguards,  and  as  adequate  safeguards, 
around  tftc  poor,  naked  fellows  in  the  jungles  of  Africa 
that  we  have  around  those  peoples  almost  ready  to  as- 
.sume  the  rights  of  self-government  in  some  parts  of  the 
'Lurkish  {’’.mpire,  as,  for  example,  in  Armenia.  It  is  a 
great  charter  of  liberty  and  of  safety,  but  let  me  come 
to  (Hie  or  tw(t  details. 

It  sticks  in  the  craw  of  a  great  many  persons  that  in 
tJie  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations,  as  it  is  said, 
(ireut  Britain  has  been  given  six  votes  and  the  United 
.Slates  only  one.  'That  would  be  very  interesting  if  true, 
but  it  docs  not  happen  to  he  true;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
not  true  in  this  sense,  that  the  one  American  vote  counts 
as  much  as  the  British  six.  In  the  first  place,  they  have 
not  got  six  votes  in  the  council  of  the  League,  which  is 
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the  only  body  that  originates  action,  but  in  the  assembly 
of  the  League,  which  is  the  debating  and  not  the  voting 
body.  Every  time  the  asseinbly  participates  in  any  active 
resolution  of  the  I  ,eague  that  resolution  must  be  con¬ 
curred  in  by  all  the  nations  represented  on  the  council, 
which  makes  tlie  ailirinative  vote  of  the  United  States  in 
every  instance  necessary.  The  six  votes  of  the  British 
h'.mpire  cannot  do  anytiiing  to  which  the  United  States 
does  not  consent.  Now — I  am  mistaken — tliere  is  one 
thing  they  cart  do.  By  a  two-thirds  vote  they  can  admit 
new  members  to  the  League,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  formidable  privilege  since  almost  everybody  is  going 
to  be  in  the  League  to  begin  w'ith,  and  since  the  only 
large  power  that  is  nut  in  tlte  League  enjoys,  if  1  may 
use  that  word,  a  universal  prejudice  against  it,  which 
makes  its  early  admission,  at  least,  unlikely-  But  aside 
from  admission  of  any  members,  which  reciuires^a  two 
thirds  vote — in  whicii  the  six  British  votes  will  not 
count  a  very  large  figure — every  affirmative  vote  that 
leads  to  action  reijuires  the  assent  of  the  I  nited  States, 
and,  as  I  have  frequently  said,  1  think  it  is  ceiy  miuh 
more  important  to  be  one  and  count  six  than  to  be  six 
and  count  one.  So  much  tor  this  bugaboo,  tor  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  else  but  a  bugaboo.  Bugaboos  iiave  been  very  much 
in  fashion  in  the  debates  of  those  who  have  been  oppos¬ 
ing  this  League.  I'he  wluvle  energy  of  that  body  is  in 
the  council  of  the  i.eaguc,  tor  whose  every  action  in  the 
way  of  formulating  policy  or  directing  energetic  meas¬ 
ures  a  unanimous  vote  is  necessary.  I  hat  may  some¬ 
times,  I  am  afraid,  impede  the  action  of  the  League;  but, 
at  any  rate,  it  makes  the  sovereignty  and  the  sovereign 
choice  of  every  nation  that  is  a  member  of  that  League 
absolutely  safe.  .\nd  pray  do  not  deceive  yourselves. 
The  United  States  is  mtt  the  only  (iovcrmiient  that  is 
jealous  of  its  sovereignty.  Every  other  Government, 
big  or  little  or  middle  sized,  that  had  to  be  dealt 
with  in  Paris,  was  just  as  jealous  of  its  sovereignty  as 
the  United  States.  The  only  difference  between  some 
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ot  them  :imi  us  is  that  we  could  take  care  of  our  sover- 
cif^uty  and  they  couUi  not  take  care  of  theirs,  but  it  has 
been  a  mutter  of  principle  with  the  United  States  to 
maintain  that  in  respect  of  rights  there  was  and  should 
he  no  difierence  between  a  weak  State  and  a  strong 
State.  Our  contention  has  always  been,  in  international 
atiairs.  that  we  should  deal  with  them  upon  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  absolute  equality  of  independent  sovereignty, 
ami  tiiat  is  the  basis  of  the  organization  of  the  League, 
1  lumun  society  has  not  moved  fast  enough  yet  or  far 
enough  yet,  my  fellow  citizens,  for  any  part  of  that 
principle  of  sovereignty  to  be  rclinquislied,  by  any  one 
of  the  chief  participants  at  any  rate. 

Then  there  is  another  matter,  that  lies  outside  the 
League  t»}  Natitms,  that  I  find  my  fellow  citizens,  in  this 
part  of  the  c<»ntinent  particularly,  are  deeply  interested 
in.  I  hat  is  the  matter  of  the  cession  of  certain  German 
rights  in  Shantung  Province  in  China  to  Japan.  I  think 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  make  that  matter  pretty  clear, 
and  I  will  have  to  ask  ytm  to  be  patient  while  I  make 
a  brief  historical  review  in  (»rder  to  make  it  clear.  In 
the  first  place,  remember  that  it  does  not  take  anything 
from  Ctiina,  it  takes  it  from  (iermany,  and  I  do  not  find 
tfiat  there  is  any  very  great  jcahnisy  about  taking  things 
frmn  (iermany.  In  iKqH  China  granted  to  Germany 
lor  a  period  of  nincty-siine  years  certain  very  important 
rights  aromui  Kiauchau  Bay,  in  the  rich  and  ancient 
Province  <»f  Sfiantung,  together  with  the  right  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  interior  veith  a  railway  and  exploit  such  ores 
as  ntight  be  found  in  that  Province  for  thirty  miles  on 
cither  side  of  the  railway.  We  arc  thinking  so  much 
about  tfiat  concession  to  Germany  that  we  have  forgot¬ 
ten  that  practically  all  of  the  great  European  powers 
had  exacted  similar  concessions  of  China  previously; 
they  already  had  tlicir  foothold  of  control  in  China; 
they  already  had  their  control  of  railways;  they  already 
had  their  exclusive  concessions  over  mines.  Germany 
was  doing  an  outrageous  thing,  I  take  the  liberty  of  say- 
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ing,  as  the  others  had  done  outrageous  things,  but  it  was 
not  the  hrst ;  at  least  it  had  been  done  before.  China  lay 
rich  and  undeveloped  and  tlie  rest  of  the  world  was 
covetous  and  it  had  made  bargains  with  China,  gen¬ 
erally  to  China’s  disadvantage,  which  enabled  the  world 
to  go  in  and  exploit  her  riches.  1  am  not  now  going  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  that  question,  because  it  has  no 
merits.  T1  he  whole  thing  was  bad,  but  it  was*  not  un¬ 
precedented.  Germany  obliged  China  to  give  hei  what 
China  had  given  others  previously.  Immediately  there¬ 
after  Cliina  was  obliged,  because  she  had  done  this 
thing,  to  make  fresh  concessions  to  Great  Britain  of  a 
similar  sort,  to  make  fresh  concessions  to  h'rance,  to 
make  concessions  of  a  similar  kind  to  Russia.  It  was 
then  that  she  gave  Russia  Port  Arthur  and  'ralien-Wan. 

Now,  remember  what  follow-ed.  'Phe  Government  of 
the  United  States  did  not  make  any  kind  of  protest 
against  any  of  those  cessions.  We  had  at  that  time  one 
of  the  most  public-spirited  and  humane  men  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Chair  at  Washington  that  have  ever  graced  that 
ciiair — 1  mean  William  McKinley — and  his  Secretary 
of  State  was  a  man  whom  we  have  all  always  deliglitcd 
to  praise,  Mr.  John  Hay.  But  they  made  no  protest 
against  the  cession  to  Germany,  or  to  Russia,  or  to 
Great  Britain,  or  to  France.  'Phe  only  thing  they  in¬ 
sisted  on  was  that  none  of  those  powers  should  close 
the  door  of  commerce  to  the  goods  of  the  United  States 
in  those  territories  which  tliey  were  taking  from  China. 
'Phey  took  no  interest,  1  mean  so  far  as  what  they  did 
was  concerned,  in  the  liberties  and  rights  of  China. 
They  were  interested  only  in  the  rights  of  the  merchants 
of  the  United  States.  I  want  to  hasten  to  add  that  I 
do  not  say  this  even  to  imply  criticism  on  those  gentle¬ 
men,  because  as  international  law  stood  then  it  would 
hav’^e  been  an  unfriendly  act  for  them  to  protest  in  any 
one  of  these  cases.  Until  this  treaty  was  written  in 
Paris  it  was  not  even  proposed  that  it  should  be  the 
privilege  of  anybody  to  protest  in  any  sudi  case  if  his 
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JM>|  tlu.l.  „ll,„val  tiKi  war  bctwean  Russia  and  Japan 
1  011  ronu-inhcr  where  that  war  was  brought  to  a  close— 
by  delegates  oi  H,e  two  powers  sitting  at  Portsmouth 
N.  1  1..  at  the  mvitatton  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  was  then 
1  res.dent.  In  that  treaty.  Port  Arthur-China’s  Port 
Arthur,  ceded  to  Russui-was  ceded  to  Japan,  and  the 
<.overnment  ol  the  I  nited  States,  though  the  discus- 

s. ons  were  occurring  on  its  own  territory,  made  no  sug¬ 
gestion  even  to  the  contrary.  Now,  the  treaty  in  Paris 
does  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the  German  rights 
m  Uitna.  It  cedes  tliem  to  the  victorious  power,  I  mean 

t.  the  power  that  took  them  by  force  of  arms,  the  power 
which  was  in  the  Pacdic  victorious  in  this  war,  namely, 
to  Japan,  and  there  is  no  precedent  which  would  war¬ 
rant  our  making  a  protest.  Not  only  that,  but,  in  the 
meantime,  since  this  war  began,  (Jreat  Britain  and 
!•  ranee  entereii  into  solemn  covenants  of  treaty  with 
japan  that  it  she  would  come  into  the  war  and  con¬ 
tinue  her  operations  against  (iermany  in  the  Pacific 
they  wouhi  lend  tfieir  whole  influence  and  power  to  the 
cession  to  japan  of  everything  that  CJcrrnany  had  in 
fhe  acific,  whether  on  the  mainland  or  in  the  islands, 
riortfi  ()}  the  luitiator,  so  that  if  we  were  to  reject  this 
provision  in  the  treaty  (Jreat  Britain  and  France  would 
not  m  hoimr  be  at  liberty  to  reject  it,  and  we  would 
have  to  devise  means  to  do  what,  let  me  say  with  all 
solemnity  only  war  could  do,  force  them  to  break  their 
promise  to  jajian. 

\\  ell,  you  say,  “  I  heip  is  it  just  all  an  ugly,  hopeless 
business.^  It  is  not,  if  we  adopt  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions.  The  (iovernment  of  the  I’nited  States  was  not 
bound  by  tiiese  treaties.  'I'he  (iovernment  of  the  United 
.States  was  at  liberty  to  get  anything  out  of  the  bad 
business  that  it  couUi  get  by  persuasion  and  argument, 
and  It  was  upon  the  instance  of  the  (iovernment  of 
the  United  States  that  Japan  promised  to  return  to 
China  what  none  of  these  other  powers  has  yet  prom- 
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ised  to  return- — all  rig-hts  of  sovereignty  that  China  had 
granted  Germany  ()\'er  any  portion  of  the  Province  of 
Shantung — tlie  greatest  concession  in  that  matter  that 
has  ever  been  made  by  any  power  that  has  interested 
itself  in  the  exploits  of  China— and  to  retain  only  what 
corporations  out  of  many  countries  have  long  enjoyed 
in  China,  the  right  to  run  the  railroad  and  extend  its 
line  to  certain  points  and  to  continue  to  work  tire  mines 
that  have  already  been  opened.  Not  only  that,  but  I 

said  a  minute  ago  that  Air.  1 . lay  and  Air.  McKinley 

were  not  at  liberty  to  protest,  d'urn  to  the  League  of 
Nations  and  see  what  will  l>e  tlie  situation  then.  Japan 
is  a  member  of  the  I,„.eaguc  of  Nations,  all  these  other 
powers  that  have  exploited  China  are  members,  and 
they  solemnly  promise  to  respect  and  preserve  the  terri¬ 
torial  integrity  and  existing  political  independence  of 
China.  Not  only  that,  but  in  the  next  article  the  inter¬ 
national  law  of  the  world  is  revolutionized.  It  is  there 
provided  that  it  is  the  friendly  right  of  any  memher  of 
the  League  at  any  time  to  call  attention  to  anything 
anywhere  that  is  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world 
or  the  good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which 
the  peace  of  the  world  depends.  If  wc  had  hatl  the 
Covenant  at  that  time,  Mr.  McKinley  could,  and  1  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  would,  have  said  to  (iermany,  “lliis  is 
directly  none  of  our  business,  for  we  are  seeking  no 
competitive  enterprise  of  that  sort  in  China,  but  this 
is  an  invasion  o-f  tlte  territorial  integrity  of  China*  We 
have  promised,  and  you  Itave  promised,  to  preserve  and 
respect  that  integrity,  and  if  you  tlo  not  keep  tlrat  prom¬ 
ise  it  will  destroy  the  good  understanding  which  exists 
between  the  peaceful  nations  of  the  world.  It  will  be 
an  invasion,  a  violation  of  the  essentia!  principle  of 
peace  and  of  justice.”  Do  you  suppose  for  one  moment 
that  if  the  matter  had  been  put  in  tliat  aspect,  with  the 
attention  of  the  world  called  to  it  by  the  great  power 
of  the  United  States,  Germany  would  have  persisted  in 
that  enterprise? 
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How  hud  she  begun  it?  Slic  luul  made  the  excuse 
of  tlie  death  of  two  (icrman  missionaries  at  the  hands 
of  irresponsible  mobs  in  certain  Ih'ovinces  of  China  an 
excuse  for  taking  titis  valuable  part  of  China’s  territory. 
Ah,  my  fellow  citizens,  it  makes  anyboiiy  who  regards 
himself  as  a  Christian  blush  to  think  what  Christian 
nations  have  done  in  the  name  of  protecting  Christian¬ 
ity!  But  it  cannot  be  done  any  more  uiuier  the  League 
of  Nations.  It  cannot  be  done  without  being  cited  to 
the  bar  of  mankind,  and  if  (iermany  had  been  cited  to 
the  bar  of  mankind  before  she  began  her  recent  tragical 
enterprise  she  never  would  have  undertaken  it.  You 
cannot  expose  such  matters  to  the  cool  iliscussit)n  of  the 
w'orld  without  disclosing  all  their  ugliness,  their  illegiti¬ 
macy,  their  brutality.  This  treaty  sets  up,  puts  in  oper¬ 
ation,  so  to  say,  puts  into  commission  the  moral  force 
of  the  world.  Our  choice  with  regard  to  Shantung, 
therefore,  is  to  keep  out  of  the  treaty,  for  we  cannot 
change  it  in  that  respect,  (»r  go  in  and  be  an  effective 
friend  of  China.  I  for  one  am  ready  to  do  anything 
or  to  cooperate  in  anything  in  my  power  to  be  a  friend, 
and  a  helpful  friend,  to  that  great,  thoughtful,  ancient, 
interesting,  helpless  people— in  capacity,  in  imagina¬ 
tion,  in  industry,  in  numbers  one  ot  the  greatest  peoples 
in  the  world  ami  entitled  to  the  wealth  that  lies  under¬ 
neath  their  feet  ami  a!!  about  them  in  that  land  which 
they  have  not  as  yet  known  how  to  bring  to  its  devel¬ 
opment. 

There  are  other  things  that  have  troubled  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  tlte  League.  One  thing  is  they  want  to  be 
sure  they  can  get  out.  'i'hut  does  not  interest  me  very 
much,  if  I  go  into  a  thing,  my  first  thought  is  not  how 
1  can  get  out.  My  first  thought  is  not  iiow  I  can  scuttle, 
but  how  I  can  iielp,  how  I  can  be  effective  in  the  game, 
how  I  can  make  the  influence  of  America  tell  for  the 
guidance  ami  salvation  of  tlic  world-— not  how  I  can 
keep  out  of  trouble.  I  want  to  get  into  any  kind  of 
trouble  that  will  help  liberate  mankind.  I  do  not  want 
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always  to  be  thinking  about  my  skin  or  my  pocketbook 
or  my  frienclsliips.  Is  it  just  as  comfortable  to  die 
quietly  in  your  bed,  Jievcr  having  done  anything  worth 
anything,  as  to  die  as  some  of  those  fellows  that  we 
shall  always  love  when  we  remember  them  died  upon 
the  Held  of  freedom?  Is  there  any  choice?  Do  you 
think  anybody  outside  tlie  family  is  going  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  any  souvenir  of  you  after  you  are  dead?  I'hey 
are  going  to  be  interested  in  souvenirs  of  the  boys  in 
kliaki,  whether  they  are  of  their  family  or  not.  'I'hey 
are  going  to  touch  witli  reverence  any  swor<i  or  musket 
or  rapid-fire  gun  or  cannon  that  was  fired  for  liberty 
upon  tlie  fields  of  h'rance.  I  am  not  thinking  of  sitting 
by  the  door  and  keeping  my  hand  on  the  knob,  but  it 
you  want  to  tlo  tluit  you  can  get  out  any  time  you  want 
to.  'I'here  is  absolutely  notliing  in  the  Covenant  to 
prevent  you.  1  was  present  at  its  formulation,  and  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about,  besides  being  able  ti> 
understand  the  English  language.  It  not  only  meant 
this,  but  said  it,  that  any  nation  can,  upon  two  years’ 
notice,  withdraw  at  any  time,  proviticd  that  at  the  time 
it  withdraws  it  has  fulfilled  its  international  obligations 
and  its  obligations  under  the  Covenant,  but  it  does  not 
make  anybody  judge  as  to  whether  it  has  fulfilled  those 
obligations,  except  the  nation  that  withdraws. 

The  only  thing  that  can  ever  keep  you  in  the  League 
is  being  ashamed  to  get  out.  You  can  get  out  wlienever 
you  want  to  after  tw'o  years’  notice,  and  the  only  risk 
you  run  is  having  the  rest  of  the  world  think  you  ought 
not  to  have  got  out.  I,  for  my  part,  am  not  very  sensi¬ 
tive  about  that,  because  I  have  a  memory.  I  have  rcatl 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  We  are  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  our  international  obligations,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  will  ever  come  a  time  when  any  just 
question  can  be  raised  as  to  whether  we  have  fulfilled 
them  or  not.  Therefore,  I  am  not  afraid  to  go  before 
the  jury  of  mankind  at  any  time  on  the  record  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  the  fulfillment  of  its  inter- 
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national  obligations;  and  when  these  gentlemen  who  are 
criticizing  it  once  feel,  if  they  ever  should  feel,  the 
impulse  of  courage  instead  of  the  impulse  of  cowardv 
ice,  they  will  realize  how  much  better  it  feels.  Your 
blood  is  at  least  warm  and  comfortable,  and  the  red 
corpuscles  are  in  command,  when  you  have  got  some 
spunk  in  you:  but  when  you  have  not,  when  you  are 
afraid  someboily  is  going  to  put  something  over  on  you, 
you  are  furtive  and  go  about  looking  out  for  things, 
aiul  your  blood  is  cold  and  you  shiver  when  you  turn  a 
ilark  comer.  That  is  not  a  picture  of  the  United  States. 
When  1  think  of  these  great  frontier  communities,  I 
fancy  I  can  hear  the  confident  tread,  tread,  tread  of  the 
great  hosts  that  crossed  this  continent.  They  were  not 
afraid  of  what  they  were  going  to  find  in  the  next  can¬ 
yon.  'Fhere  were  not  looking  over  their  shoulders  to 
see  if  the  trail  was  clear  behind  them.  They  were  mak¬ 
ing  a  trail  in  front  of  them  and  they  had  not  the  least 
notion  of  going  back. 

What  I  have  come  to  suggest  to  you,  my  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  is  that  you  <lo  what  I  am  sure  all  the  rest  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  are  doing — clear  the  deck  of  these 
criticisms,  that  really  have  nothing  in  them,  and  look  at 
file  thing  in  its  large  aspect,  in  its  majesty.  Particu¬ 
larly,  look  at  it  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  destiny  of  the 
I  biitei!  States,  for  it  Is  notliing  less.  At  last,  after  this 
long  century  and  more  of  blood  and  terror,  the  world 
has  come  to  the  vision  that  that  little  body  of  3,000,000 
people,  strung  along  the  .Atlantic  coast  of  this  conti¬ 
nent,  had  in  that  far  year  1776.  Men  in  Europe 
laughed  at  them,  at  this  little  handful  of  dreamers,  this 
little  body  of  men  w!u>  talked  dogmatically  about  lib¬ 
erty,  and  since  then  that  fire  which  they  started  on  that 
little  coast  has  consumed  every  autocratic  government  in 
the  world,  every  civilized  autocratic  government,  and 
now  at  last  the  Same  has  leaped  to  Berlin,  and  there  is 
the  funeral  pyre  of  the  German  Empire. 
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From  Rear  Platform,  Oodex,  Utah, 
September  23,  1919. 

I  cannot  make  a  real  speech  in  the  circumstances,  but 
it  would  be  ungracious  of  me  if  I  diil  not  say  how  de¬ 
lightful  I  liave  felt  the  welcome  of  Ogden  to  be  and 
how  refreshing  it  is  to  me  to  come  into  contact  with 
you,  my  fellow  citizens,  in  this  part  of  the  world  which 
I  wish  1  knew  much  better.  ^  ou  will  understand 
that  the  theme  that  I  have  most  at  heart  needs  a  lot^  oi 
sea  room  to  turn  in,  and  1  w'ould  despair  oi  making 
any  adequate  remarks  about  so  great  a  matter  as  the 
treaty  of  peace  or  the  Eeaguc  of  Nations;  but  I  do  find 
this,  my  fellow  countrymen,  that  the  thing  is  very  near 
the  heart  of  the  people.  'Phere  are  soine  men  in  public 
life  who  do  not  seem  to  be  in  touch  with  the  heart  of 
the  people,  but  those  who  are  know  how  that  hcatt 
throbs  deep  tind  strong  for  this  great  enterprise  ot  lui- 
inanity,  for  it  is  nothing  less  than  that.  \\  e  must  set 
our  purposes  in  n  very  definite  way  to  assist  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  public  men,  ^  I  do  not  mean  in  any  way  to 
coerce  the  judgment  oi  public  men,  hut  to  enlighten  and 
assist  that  judgment,  tor  I  am  camvineed,  after  criissing 
the  continent,  that  there  is  no  sort  oi  doubt  that  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  people  of  tlie  United  States  are  tor  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  that  the  chief  opposition  out¬ 
side  legislative  halls  comes  from  the  very  disquieting  ele¬ 
ment  that  we  had  to  <leal  with  before  and  during  the 
war.  AH  the  elements  that  tended  toward  disloyalty  are 
against  the  League^  and  for  a  very  good  reason.  If  this 
League  is  not  adopted  we  will  serve  CJermany  $  purpose, 
because  we  will  be  dissociated  from  the  nations,  and  I 
am  afraid  permanently  dissociatcii  from  the  nations 
with  whom  we  cooperatcil  in  tieteating  (Jermany.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  so  gratifying,  we  now  learn  by  cable,  to  public 
opinion  in  Germany  as  the  possibility  of  their  doing 
now  what  they  could  not  do  by  arms,  separating  us  in 
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feeling  when  they  could  not  separate  us  in  fact.  I  for 
my  part  am  in  to  see  this  thing  through,  because  these 
men  who  fought  the  battles  on  the  fields  of  France  are 
not  now  going  to  be  betrayed  by  the  rest  of  us ;  we  arc 
going  to  see  that  the  thing  they  fought  for  is  accom¬ 
plished,  and  it  docs  not  make  any  difference  how  long 
the  fight  or  how  difficult  the  fight,  it  is  going  to  be  won, 
and  triumphantly  won. 

At  Taher.nacle,  SAt.r  Lake  City,  Utah,  Septem¬ 
ber  23,  1919. 

Governor  Bamberger,  President  Grant,  my  fel¬ 
low  fOTNTRYMHN: 

It  is  indeed  inspiring  to  stand  before  this  great 
audience,  and  yet  I  feel  that  I  have  come  to  present 
a  theme  which  deserves  the  greatest  of  all  audiences. 
I  must  admit  to  a  very  considerable  tiegree  of  unaffected 
diffidence  in  presenting  this  theme,  because  the  theme 
is  so  much  bigger  than  any  man’s  capacity  to  present 
it  adequately.  It  is  a  theme  which  must  engage  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  every  lover  of  humanity  and 
every  man  who  professes  Christian  conviction,  because 
we  arc  now  as  a  nation  to  make  what  1  cannot  help 
characterizing  as  the  most  critical  decision  wc  have 
ever  made  in  the  history  of  America.  Wc  sent  our 
boys  across  the  sea  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  Germany, 
but  we  engaged  that  after  wc  had  defeated  the  purposes 
of  Germany  wc  wouki  complete  what  they  had  begun 
and  effect  such  arrangements  of  international  concert 
as  would  make  it  impossible  for  any  such  attempt  ever 
to  be  made  again.  The  question  therefore  is,  Shall 
we  see  it  through  or  shall  wc  now  at  this  most  critical 
juncture  of  the  whole  transaction  turn  away  from  our 
associates  in  the  war  and  decline  to  complete  and  fulfill 
our  sacred  promise  to  mankind? 

I  have  now  crossed  the  continent,  my  fellow  country¬ 
men,  and  am  on  my  way  East  again,  and  I  feel  qualified 
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to  render  testimony  as  to  the  attitude  of  this  great 
Nation  toward  the  Covenant  of  the  League.  I  say  with¬ 
out  the  sliglitest  hesitation  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  fellow  countrymen  purpose  that  this 
Covenant  shall  be  adopted.  One  by  one  the  objections 
to  it  have  melteil  away.  One  by  one  it  has  become 
evident  that  the  objections  urged  against  it  were  without 
sufficient  foundation.  r)ne  by  one  it  has  become  im¬ 
possible  to  support  them  as  objections,  ami  at  last  we 
come  to  the  point  of  critical  choice  as  to  tlie  very  heart 
of  the  whole  matter. 

You  know  it  troubled  some  of  our  public  men  because 
tlicy  were  afraid  it  was  not  perfectly  clear  that  we  could 
withdraw  from  this  arrangement  whenever  we  wanted 
to.  'Fherc  is  no  justification  for  doubt  in  any  part  of 
the  language  of  the  Covenant  on  that  point.  'I'he 
United  States  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  at  any  time  upon 
two  years’  notice,  titc  only  rcstrictioit  being  tliat  when 
it  withdraws  if  shall  have  fulfilled  its  international 
obligations  and  its  obligations  under  the  Covenant  of 
the  Ixaguc,  but  it  is  left  to  its  own  conscience  and  to 
no  other  tribunal  whatever  to  tletermine  whetfier  those 
obligations  have  been  fulfilled  or  not.  I,  for  one,  am 
not  afraid  of  the  judgment  of  mankind  with  regard 
to  matters  of  this  sort.  'File  Unitc<l  States  never  has 
failed  to  fulfill  its  international  obligations.  It  never 
will  fail,  and  I  am  ready  to  go  to  the  great  jury  of 
humanity  upon  that  matter  at  any  time  that  within  our 
judgment  we  should  withdraw  from  this  arrangement. 
But  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  when  they  go  into  a 
great  enterprise  think  first  of  how  they  are  going  to 
get  out  of  it.  I  think  first  of  how  I  am  going  to  stay 
in  it  and  how,  with  the  power  and  influence  I  can  com¬ 
mand,  I  am  going  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  great 
concert  and  association  which  is  being  formed.  And 
that  is  the  temper  of  .\nicrica. 

I  was  quoting  the  other  night  the  jest  of  an  American 
wit  who,  commenting  upon  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
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with  which  we  hud  trained  an  army,  said  that  it  was 
easier  to  tram  an  army  in  America  than  anywhere  else; 
it  took  less  time,  because  you  had  to  train  them  to  go 
only  one  way.  1‘hey  showed  the  effects  of  the  training. 
I  lu-y  went  only  one  way,  and  the  issues  that  we  are 
now  debating  were  really  decided  at  Chateau-Thierry 
and  Helleau  Wood  and  in  the  Argonne.  We  are  now 
put  to  the  test  by  these  men  who  fought,  as  they  were 
put  to  the  test  by  those  of  us  who  ordered  them  to  the 
fiehi  of  battle.  Atul  the  people  of  the  United  States 
lia\e  the  same  training  as  their  Army;  they  do  not  look 
hack,  they  go  only  one  way. 

I  he  lioiiht  >is  to  whether  some  superior  authority  to 
our  own  Congress  could  intervene  in  matters  of  do- 
inestie  jioliey  is  also  removed.  ’^I'he  language  of  the 
Covenant  expressly  excludes  the  authorities  of  the 
League  from  taking  any  action  or  expressing  any  judg- 
incnt  with  regard  to  tiomestic  policies  like  immigra¬ 
tion,  like  n,i t u r.i  1  i / at t on,  like  the  tariff,  like  all  of  those 
things  which  have  lain  at  the  center  so  often  of  our 
political  action  and  of  our  choice  of  policy. 

Nobody  doubts  any  longer  that  the  Covenant  gives 
explicit,  unqualified  recognition  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Indeed,  it  does  more  than  that.  It  adopts  the  principle 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  us  the  principle  of  the  world, 
'riie  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  that  no  nation 
has  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  or  to  impose 
its  own  will  in  any  way  upon  another  nation  in  the 
W'estern  Hemisphere,  and  President  Monroe  said  to 
the  (iovernments  of  b'.uropc,  “.Any  attempt  of  that  sort 
on  the  part  of  any  (iovermnent  of  Europe  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  act  unfriemily  to  the  United  States.”  The 
Covenant  of  the  League  indorses  that.  'Fhe  Covenant 
of  the  League  says  that  notliing  in  that  document  shall 
be  construed  as  affecting  the  validity  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which  means  that  if  any  power  seeks  to  im¬ 
pose  its  will  upon  any  .\merican  State  in  North  America, 
Central  America,  or  South  America,  the  world  now 
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acknowledges  the  right  of  the  (lovernment  of  the 
United  States  to  take  the  initiative  ami  check  that 
action. 

The  forces  of  objection  being  driven  out  ol  one 
position  after  another  arc  now  centering  upon  tlie  heart 
of  the  League  Itself.  I  have  come  here  to-night,  my 
fellow  countrymen,  to  discuss  that  critical  matter  that 
you  constantly  see  In  the  newspapers,  which  we  call 
“reservations.”  I  want  you  to  liave  a  very  clear  idea 
of  what  is  meant  by  reservations.  Reservations  are 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  equivalent  to  amendments. 

I  can  say,  I  believe  with  confidence,  tliat  it  Is  the  jmlg- 
ment  of  the  people  of  tlie  United  States  that  neither  the 
treaty  nor  the  Covenant  should  be  amended.  Very 
well,  then;  look  at  the  character  of  the  reservations. 
What  does  a  reservation  mean?  It  means  a  stipulation 
that  this  particular  Government  insists  upon  interpret¬ 
ing  Its  duty  under  that  Covenant  in  a  special  way,  in¬ 
sists  upon  interpreting  It  in  a  way  in  which  other  (>ov- 
ernments.  It  may  be,  do  not  interpret  it.  'I'his  thing, 
when  we  ratify  it,  is  a  contract.  You  can  not  alter 
so  much  as  the  words  of  a  contract  without  the  consent 
of  the  other  parties.  .Xny  reservation  will  have  to  be 
carried  to  all  the  other  signatories,  (fermany  included, 
and  we  shall  have  to  get  the  consent  of  Germany,  among 
the  rest,  to  read  this  Covenant  in  some  special  way  in 
which  we  prefer  to  read  it  in  the  interest  of  the  safety 
of  America.  I'hat,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  most 
unacceptable  things  that  could  happen.  'J'o  my  mind, 
to  reopen  the  question  of  the  meaning  of  this  clearly 
written  treaty  Is  to  reopen  negotiations  with  Germany, 
and  1  do  not  believe  that  any  part  of  the  world  is  in 
the  temper  to  do  that.  In  order  to  put  this  matter 
in  such  a  shape  as  wall  lend  itself  to  concrete  illustration, 
let  me  read  you  what  I  understand  is  a  proposed  form 
of  reservation: 

The  United  States  assumes  no  obligation  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  X  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  or  political  inde- 
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<'{  ;iny  (ithcr  I'mmfry  or  to  interfere  in  controversies  bc- 
tvern  other  nations.  «lieth<r  members  of  the  League  or  not,  or  to 
eie.plov  tile  military  ami  naval  forces  tif  the  United  States  under  any 
article  of  thi-  treaty  for  any  ptirpose,  tmle.ss  in  any  particular  case  the 
t’otvriess,  which  under  the  (.’onstitution  has  the  .sole  power  to  declare 
war  or  .■ituhorii'e  the  employment  of  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  tin*  1  nited  htates,  slnill  by  act  or  joint  resolution  so  declare. 

I'hat  is  :i  rejection  of  the  Covenant.  That  is  an 
absolute  refusal  to  carry  any  part  of  the  same  responsi- 
hilitv  that  the  other  ineinhers  of  the  Lcafrue  carry.  Does 
the  I  ’liitei!  States  want  to  he  in  on  that  special  footing? 
Does  the  I 'niter!  States  want  to  say  to  the  nations  with 
whtmi  it  stoor!  in  this  great  struggle.  “We  have  seen  you 
through  on  the  battle  fteUf,  hut  now  we  arc  done.  We 
are  not  going  to  staini  by  you”?  Article  X  is  an 
engagement  on  the  part  of  all  the  great  fighting  nations 
of  the  world,  because  all  the  great  fighting  nations  are 
going  to  he  members  of  the  League,  that  they  will 
resiH'ct  and  preserve  as  against  external  aggression  the 
territorial  integrity  and  tlie  existing  political  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  otiicr  members  of  the  League.  That  is 
cutting  at  tlie  heart  of  all  wars.  Every  w'ar  of  any  con- 
setjuence  that  you  can  cite  originated  in  an  attempt  to 
sci/e  tile  territory  or  interfere  with  the  political  inde¬ 
pendence  of  some  other  nation.  We  went  into  this  war 
with  the  sacred  promise  that  we  regarded  all  nations 
as  having  the  same  rights,  whether  they  were  weak  or 
strtmg.  and  unless  wc  engage  to  sustain  the  weak  we 
have  guaranteed  that  the  strong  will  prevail,  we  have 
guaranteeyi  that  imperialistic  enterprise  may  revive, 
we  have  guaranteed  that  there  is  no  barrier  to  the 
atnhition  of  nations  that  have  the  power  to  dominate, 
we  have  abdicated  the  whole  position  of  right  and  sub¬ 
stituted  the  principle  of  might.  This  is  the  heart  of 
the  Covenant,  and  what  are  these  gentlemen  afraid  of? 
Nothing  can  he  done  under  that  article  of  the  treaty 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States.  I  challenge 
them  to  draw  any  other  deduction  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Covenant  itself.  In  every  case  where  the  League 
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takes  action  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  council  of  the 
League  is  necessary;  the  United  States  is  a  permanent 
member  of  the  council  of  the  League,  and  its  affirmative 
vote  is  in  every  case  necessary  for  every  affirmative,  or 
for  that  matter  every  negative,  action. 

Let  us  go  into  particulars.  These  gentlemen  say, 
“We  do  not  want  tlie  United  States  drawn  into  every 
little  European  squabble.”  Of  course,  we  do  not,  and 
under  the  League  of  Nations  it  is  entirely  within  our 
choice  whether  we  will  be  or  not.  The  normal  processes 
of  the  action  of  the  League  are  certainly  to  he  this: 
When  trouble  arises  in  the  Balkans,  wiien  somebotiy  sets 
up  a  fire  somewhere  in  central  Europe  among  tiiose 
little  nations,  which  are  for  the  time  being  looking  upon 
one  another  with  a  good  deal  of  jealousy  and  suspicion, 
because  the  passions  of  the  %vorld  have  not  cooled — 
whenever  that  happens,  the  council  of  the  League  will 
confer  as  to  the  best  methods  of  putting  out  the  fire. 
If  you  want  to  put  out  a  fire  in  Utah,  you  do  not  send 
to  Oklalioma  for  tlie  fire  engine.  If  you  w:int  to  put 
out  a  fire  in  the  Balkans,  if  you  want  to  stamp  out  the 
smoldering  flame  in  some  part  of  central  J-’.urope,  you 
do  not  send  to  the  United  States  for  trtjops.  The 
council  of  the  League  selects  the  powers  which  are  most 
ready,  most  available,  most  suitable,  anil  selects  them 
only  at  their  own  consent,  .so  that  the  I’nited  .States 
would  in  no  such  circumstances  conceivably  be  drawn  in 
unless  the  flame  spread  to  the  world.  .Arid  would  they 
then  be  left  out,  even  if  they  were  not  members  of  the 
League?  You  have  seen  the  fire  spread  to  the  world 
once,  and  did  not  you  go  in?  If  you  saw  it  spread 
again,  if  you  saw  human  liberty  again  imperiled,  wouUl 
you  wait  to  be  a  member  of  the  League  to  go  in? 

My  fellow  citizens,  the  whole  thing  goes  directly  to 
the  conscience  of  the  Nation.  If  the  fight  is  big  enough 
to  draw  the  United  States  in,  I  predict  that  they  will 
be  drawn  In  anyhow,  and  if  it  is  not  big  enough  to  bring 
them  in  inevitably,  they  can  go  in  or  stay  out  according 
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to  tiici r  own  decision.  Why  are  these  gentlemen  afraiH  ? 

t  duitss  ol  duty.-'  I  am  intensely  conscious  of  th<* 
great  cnnseicnce  ut  this  Nation.  I  sec  the  inevitabL 
lus.s,  as  well  as  the  dignity  and  the  greatness  of 

.  a.  l,u,,  Wde  ?,ig°i„ra1l 

gitat  oigani/ed  moral  forces  of  the  w-orld  on^the 
sajne  side.  It  i.s  uieonccivahle  they  should  be  on  different 

There  is  no  necpsity  for  the  last  part  of  this  reserva¬ 
tion.  ei  y  public  man,  every  statesman,  in  the  world 
knows  aruil  say  that  advisedly,  that  in  order  that  the 
Uiitcd  States  should  go  to  war  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  act.  I  hey  do  not  have  to  be  told  that 
but  that  IS  iu>t  \yhat  this  resolution  says.  This  resolu¬ 
tion  says  tlie  Lnited  States  assumes  no  obligation  under 
die  provisions  ot^  .-Yrticle  X  to  preserve  the  territorial 
integmity  or  political  independence  of  any  other  country 

washes  its  hands  of  the  vehole  business;  says,  “We  do 
not  want  even  to  create  the  presumption  that  we  will 

Ivll  f  ""5'  committed 

o  a  great  principle,  but  we  want  to  say  that  every 

time  a  case  arises  the  Congress  will  independently  take 
It  up  as  If  there  were  no  Covenant  and  determine 
wficdier  there  is  any  moral  obligation;  and  after  de¬ 
termining  that,  determining  whether  it  will  act  upon 
that  moral  obligation  or  not,  it  will  act.”  In  other 
worils,  that  is  an  absolute  w'ithdrawal  from  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  .■\rticlc  X.  'Fhat  is  why  I  say  that  it  would 
^e  a  rejection  of  the  Covenant  and  thereby  a  rejection 
of  tfu‘  treaty,  for  the  treaty  cannot  be  executed  without 
the  Covenant. 

I  appeal,  ami  I  appeal  with  confidence,  my  fellow 
countrymen,  to  the  men  whose  judgment  I  am  told  has  ■ 
approved  of  reservations  of  this  sort.  I  appeal  to 
them  to  look  into  the  matter  again.  I  know  some  of  the 
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gentlemen  who  are  quoted  as  approving  a  reservation 
of  that  sort;  I  know  them  to  be  high-minded  and 
patriotic  Americans,  and  I  know  them  to  be  men  whose 
character  and  judgment  I  entirely  respect,  and  whose 
motives  I  respect  as  much  as  I  respect  the  motives  of 
any  man,  but  they  have  not  looked  into  the  matter. 
Are  they  willing  to  ask  the  rest  of  the  world  to  go 
into  this  Covenant  and  to  let  the  United  States  assume 
none  of  its  obligations?  Let  us  have  all  the  advantages 
of  it  and  none  of  the  responsibilities?  Are  they  willing 
that  proud  America  should  ask  for  special  exemptions, 
should  show  a  special  timidity,  should  ask  to  go  into  an 
arrangement  depending  upon  a  judgment  when  its  own 
judgment  is  a  different  judgment?  I  confidently  believe, 
my  fellow  citizens,  that  they  will  do  no  such  thing. 
This  is  not  an  interpretation  of  the  Covenant.  I  have 
been  trying  to  interpret  it  to  you.  This  is  a  rejection 
of  the  Covenant,  and  if  this  is  adopted,  the  whole 
treaty  falls  to  the  ground,  for,  my  fellow  citizens,  we 
must  realize  that  a  great  and  final  choice  is  between 
this  people.  Either  we  are  going  to  guarantee  civiliza¬ 
tion  or  we  are  going  to  abandon  it.  I  use  the  word 
with  perhaps  the  admission  that  it  may  carry  a  slight 
exaggeration,  but  nevertheless  advisedly,  when  I  say 
abandon  civilization,  for  what  is  the  present  condition 
of  civilization?  Everywhere,  even  in  the  United  States, 
there  is  an  attitude  of  antagonism  toward  the  ordered 
processes  of  government.  We  feel  the  evil  influence 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  every  public  man  knows  that  it  is  knocking  at 
the  door  of  his  government. 

While  this  unrest  is  assuming  this  menacing  form 
of  rebellion  against  authority,  of  determination  to  cut 
roads  of  force  through  the  regular  processes  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  world  is  waiting  on  America,  for — I  say  it 
with  entire  respect  for  the  representatives  of  other 
governments,  but  I  say  it  with  knowledge — the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  government  in 
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the  world  that  the  rest  of  the  world  trusts.  It  knows 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  speaks  for 
tile  people  of  the  United  States,  that  it  is  not  anybody’s 
master,  but  the  servant  of  a  great  people.  It  knows 
that  that  people  can  always  oblige  its  governors  to  be 
its  servants.  It  knows  that  nobody  has  ever  dared 
defy  the  public  judgment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  knows  that  that  public  judgment  is  on  the 
.side  of  rigiit  and  justice  and  of  peace.  It  has  seen  the 
United  States  do  what  no  other  nation  ever  did.  When 
we  fought  tile  war  with  Spain  there  was  many  a  cynical 
.smile  on  tiie  otiier  side  of  the  water  when  we  said 
tiiat  we  were  going  to  win  freedom  for  Cuba  and  then 
present  it  to  lier.  They  said,  “Ah,  yes;  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  United  States.  Tliey  will  never  let  go  of 
tliat  rich  island  which  tiiey  can  exploit  so  much  to  their 
own  advantage!”  When  we  kept  that  promise  and 
proved  our  absolute  disinterestedness,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  tile  fact  tliat  we  had  beaten  Spain  until  she 
had  to  accept  anything  that  we  dictated,  paid  her  $20,- 
000,000  for  sometiiing  that  we  could  have  taken, 
namely,  the  Philippine  Islands,  all  the  world  stood  at 
amaze  and  said,  “Is  it  true,  after  all,  that  this  people 
believes  and  means  what  it  says?  Is  it  true,  after  all, 
that  this  is  a  great  altruistic  force  in  the  world?” 

And  now  look  what  has  happened,  my  fellow  citizens. 
Poland,  Bohemia,  the  released  parts  of  Rumania, 
Jugo-Slavia — there  are  kinsmen,  I  dare  say,  of  these 
people  in  this  audience — these  could,  none  of  them, 
have  won  their  own  independence  any  more  than  Cuba 
could  have  won  hers,  and  they  were  under  an  authority 
just  as  reckless  in  the  exercise  of  its  force,  just  as  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  peofde  and  of  humanity,  as  the  Spanish 
Government  ever  was  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines;  and 
by  the  force  of  the  world  these  people  have  been  liber¬ 
ated.  Now  the  worhl  is  waiting  to  hear  whether  the 
United  States  will  join  in  doing  for  them  what  it  sanely 
did  for  Cuba,  guaranteeing  their  freedom  and  saying 
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to  them,  “What  we  have  given  to  you  no  man  shall  take 
away.”  It  is  our  final  heroic  test  of  character,  and  1 
for  one  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  what  the 
result  of  the  test  is  going  to  be,  because  1  know  that  at 
heart  this  people  loves  freedom  and  right  and  justice 
more  than  it  loves  money  and  material  prosperity  or 
any  of  the  things  that  anybody  can  get  but  nobody  can 
keep  unless  they  have  elevation  of  spirit  enough  to  sec 
the  horizons  of  the  destiny  of  man. 

Instead  of  wishing  to  ask  to  stand  aside,  get  the 
benefits  of  the  League,  but  share  none  of  its  burdens  or 
responsibilities,  I  for  my  part  want  to  go  in  and  accept 
what  is  offered  to  us,  the  leadership  of  the  world.  A 
leadership  of  what  sort,  my  fellow  citizens?  Not  a 
leadership  that  leads  men  along  the  lines  by  which  great 
nations  can  profit  out  of  weak  nations,  not  an  exploiting 
power,  but  a  liberating  power,  a  power  to  show  the 
world  that  when  America  was  born  it  was  indeed  a 
finger  pointed  tow'ard  those  lands  into  which  men  could 
deploy  some  of  these  days  and  live  in  happy  freedom, 
look  each  other  in  the  eyes  as  ccjuals,  sec  that  no  man 
was  put  upon,  that  no  people  were  forccil  to  accept 
authority  which  was  not  of  their  own  choice,  and  that 
out  of  the  general  generous  impulse  of  the  human  genius 
and  the  human  spirit  wc  were  lifteii  along  the  levels 
of  civilization  to  days  when  there  should  he  wars  no 
more,  but  men  should  govern  themselves  in  peace  atui 
amity  and  quiet.  Tliat  is  the  leadership  we  said  we 
wanted,  and  now  the  world  offers  it  to  us.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  we  should  reject  it.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  men  should  put  any  conditions  upon  accepting  it, 
particularly— for  I  speak  this  with  a  certain  hurt  pride, 
my  fellow  citizens,  as  an  American — particularly  when 
we  are  so  safeguarded  that  the  work!  under  the  Cove¬ 
nant  cannot  do  a  thing  that  we  do  not  consent  to  being 
done.  Other  nations,  other  governments,  were  just 
as  jealous  of  their  sovereignty  as  we  have  been,  and 
this  guarantees  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  equal  members 
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of  this  great  union  of  nations,  'rficrc  is  only  one  nation 
for  the  time  being  excUukHl.  'I'hat  i.s  (Jermany,  and 
Germany  is  excluded  only  in  order  that  she  may' go 
through  a  period  of  probation,  only  in  order  that  she 
may  prove  to  the  world  tlnit  she  has  made  a  real  and 
permanent  change  in  her  con.stitution,  and  that  here¬ 
after,  not  Wilhelmstrasse  hut  the  votes  of  the  German 
people  will  determine  the  policy  of  the  German 
Government. 

If  I  may  say  so  witlntut  even  by  implication  involving 
great  public  men  whom  I  entirely  respect,  1  want  to 
say  that  the  only  popular  forces  back  of  serious  reserva¬ 
tions,  the  only  popular  forces  back  of  the  impulse  to 
reject  any  part  of  this  treaty,  proceed  from  exactly  the 
same  sources  that  the  pro-Gcrrnan  propaganda '  pro¬ 
ceeded  from.  I  ask  the  honorable  and  enlightened  men 
who  I  believe  thoughtlessly  favor  reservations  such  as 
I  have  read  to  reflect  upon  tfiat  and  examine  into  the 
trutfii  of  it,  and  to  reflect  upon  this  proposition:  We, 
by  holding  off  from  this  League,  serve  the  purposes  of 
Germany,  for  what  (Jermany  has  sought  throughout  the 
war  was,  first  to  prevent  our  going  in,  and,  then,  to 
separate  us  in  interest  and  purpose  from  the  other 
Governments  with  which  we  were  associated.  Now, 
shall  we  by  the  vote  of  the  United  States  Senate  do  for 
Germany  what  she  could  not  do  with  her  arms?  We 
shall  be  doing  it,  whether  we  intend  it  or  not.  I  ex¬ 
culpate  the  men  I  am  thinking  of  entirely  from  the 
purpose  of  doing  it;  it  would  be  unworthy  of  me  to 
suggest  such  a  purpose,  but  I  do  suggest,  I  do  state  with 
confidence,  that  that  is  the  only  end  that  would  be 
gained,  because  Germany  is  isolated  from  the  other 
nations,  and  she  desires  nothing  so  much  as  that  we 
should  be  isolated,  because  she  knows  that  then  the  same 
kind  of  suspicion,  the  same  kind  of  hostility,  the  same 
kind  of  unfriendliness — that  subtle  poison  that  brings 
every  trouble  that  comes  between  nations — will  center 
on  the  United  States  as  well  as  upon  Germany.  Her 
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isolation  will  be  broken;  she  will  have  a  comrade, 
whether  that  nation  wants  to  be  her  comrade  or  not, 
and  what  the  lads  did  on  the  fields  of  France  will  be 
undone.  We  will  allow  Germany  to  do  in  1919  what 
she  failed  to  do  in  1918! 

It  would  be  unworthy  of  me,  my  fellow  citizens,  in 
the  responsible  position  into  which  you  have  put  me, 
if  I  were  to  overstate  any  of  these  things.  I  have 
searched  my  conscience  with  regard  to  them.  I  believe 
I  am  telling  you  the  sober  truth,  and  1  am  telling  you 
what  I  get,  not  by  intuition,  but  through  tliose  many 
voices  that  inevitably  reach  the  Government  and  do 
not  always  reach  you  from  over  sea.  We  know  what 
the  leading  men  of  Germany  are  thinking  and  saying, 
and  they  are  praying  that  the  United  States  may  stand 
off  from  the  League.  I  call  upon  you,  therefore,  my 
fellow  citizens,  to  look  at  this  thing  in  a  new  aspect,  to 
look  upon  it  not  with  calculations  of  interest,  not  with 
fear  of  responsibility,  but  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
great  moral  issue  which  the  United  States  must  now 
decide  and  which,  having  decided,  it  cannot  reverse. 
If  we  keep  out  of  this  League  now,  we  can  never  enter 
it  except  alongside  of  Germany.  We  can  either  go  in 
now  or  come  in  later  with  our  recent  enemies,  and  to 
adopt  a  reservation  such  as  I  have  read,  which  explicitly 
renounces  responsibility  under  the  central  engagement 
of  the  Covenant,  is  to  do  nothing  less  than  that. 

I  hope  that  in  order  to  strengthen  this  impression 
on  your  minds  you  will  take  pains  to  read  the  treaty 
of  peace.  You  need  not  read  all  of  it;  a  lot  of  it  is 
technical  and  you  can  skip  that;  but  I  want  you  to  get 
a  picture  of  what  is  in  this  great  document.  It  is  much 
too  narrow  a  view  of  it  to  think  of  it  as  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Germany.  It  is  that,  but  it  is  very  much 
more  than  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany;  it  is  a  treaty 
in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  set  up  the  rights  of 
peoples  everywhere,  for  exactly  the  lines  of  this  treaty 
are  going  to  be  projected — have  been  projected — into 
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the  ticat)  with  Austrlti,  into  tlie  treaty  with  Bulgaria 
iittu  the  treaty  with  1  luiigury,  into  the  treaty  with  Tur¬ 
key.  I'.very  where  the  suine  principle  is  adopted,  that  the 
men  who  wrote  the  treaties  at  Versailles  were  not  at 
liberty  to  give  anybody's  property  to  anybody  else  It 
is  the  first  great  international  agreement  in  the  history 
t>l_  cA'ili/ation  that  was  not  based  on  the  opposite 
principle,  h.very  other  great  international  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  a  liivision  of  spoils,  and  this  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  rcnumiatitui  of  spoils,  even  with  regard  to  the 
helpless  parts  of  tiie  world,  even  witli  regard  to  those 
i>oor  benighted  people  in  .\frica,  over  whom  Germany 
hail  esercised  a  selfisli  autliority  which  exploited  them 
and  did  not  help  them.  I'.ven  they  are  not  handed  over 
to  anybody  else.  The  principle  of  annexation,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  cxtciniing  sovereignty  to  territories  that  are  not 
occupied  by  yttur  own  people,  is  rejected  in  this  treaty. 
.All  of  those  regions  are  put  under  the  trust  of  the 
Lpiguc  of  Nations,  tt»  he  administered  for  the  benefit 
of  their  inhabitants — the  greatest  humane  arrangement 
that  has  ever  been  attempted — and  the  rules  are  laid 
down  in  the  Covenant  itself  which  forbid  any  form  of 
selfish  exploitation  of  these  helpless  people  by  the 
agents  of  the  League  who  will  exercise  authority  over 
them  during  the  period  of  their  development. 

'Llien  sec  how  free  course  is  given  to  our  sympathies. 
I  believe  that  there  is  no  region  of  the  world  toward 
wliich  the  sympathies  of  the  United  States  have  gone 
out  so  abundantly  as  to  the  poor  people  of  Armenia, 
those  people  infinitely  terrified  and  infinitely  persecuted. 
We  liavc  pourcti  out  money,  we  have  sent  agents  of  all 
sorts  to  relieve  their  distress,  and  at  every  turn  we  have 
known  that  every  tlollar  we  spent  upon  them  might  be 
rendered  useless  by  the  cruel  power  which  had  authority 
over  them,  that  under  pretense  of  not  being  able  to 
control  its  own  forces  in  those  parts  of  the  empire,  the 
Turkish  Cioverninent  might  say  that  it  was  unable  to 
restrain  the  liorrible  massacres  which  have  made  that 
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country  a  graveyard.  Armenia  is  one  of  the  regions 
that  are  to  be  under  trust  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Armenia  is  to  be  redeemed.  The  Turk  is  to  be  for¬ 
bidden  to  exercise  his  authority  there,  and  Christian 
people  are  not  only  to  be  allowed  to  aid  Armenia  but 
they  are  to  be  allowed  to  protect  Armenia.  At  last 
this  great  people,  struggling  through  night  after  night 
of  terror,  knowing  not  what  day  would  see  their  land 
stained  with  blood,  are  now  given  a  promise  of  safety, 
a  promise  of  justice,  a  possibility  that  they  may  come 
out  into  a  time  when  they  can  enjoy  their  own  rights 
as  free  people,  as  they  never  dreamed  they  would  be 
able  to  exercise  them  before.  All  of  the  great  humane 
impulses  of  the  human  heart  are  expressed  in  this  treaty, 
and  we  would  be  recreant  to  every  humane  obligation 
if  we  did  not  lend  our  whole  force  and,  if  necessary, 
make  our  utmost  sacrifice  to  maintain  its  provisions. 
We  are  approaching  the  time  in  the  discussions  of  the 
Senate  when  it  will  be  determined  what  we  are  going  to 
say  about  it,  and  I  am  here  making  this  public  appeal 
to  you  and,  through  you,  to  gentlemen  who  have 
favored  such  utterances  as  I  have  read  to  you  to-night, 
to  take  a  second  thought  upon  the  matter,  to  realize 
that  what  they  are  after  is  already  accomplished.  The 
United  States  cannot  be  drawn  into  anything  it  does  not 
wish  to  be  drawn  into,  but  the  United  States  ought  not 
to  be  itself  in  the  position  of  saying,  “You  need  not  ex¬ 
pect  of  us  that  we  assume  the  same  moral  obligations 
that  you  assume.  You  need  not  expect  of  us  that  we 
will  respect  and  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  and 
political  independence  of  other  nations.” 

Let  me  remove  another  misapprehension  about  the 
clause,  my  fellow  citizens.  Almost  every  time  it  is 
quoted  the  words  “external  aggression”  are  left  out  of 
it.  There  was  not  a  member  of  that  conference  with 
whom  I  conferred  who  wanted  to  put  the  least  restraint 
upon  the  right  of  self-determination  by  any  portion  of 
the  human  family,  who  wished  to  put  the  slightest  ob- 
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stuck-  in  Uk-  way  o{  tin-owing  off  the  yoke  of  any  Gov- 
unment  \t  that  yoke  should  become  intolerable.  This 
tlocs  not  guaratjtee  any  country,  any  Government 
agau.st  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  its  own  subjects  to 
tliiow  oft  Its  authority.  I  he  United  States  could  not 
keep  tts  countenance  and  make  a  promise  like  that  be 
cause  It  began  by  doing  that  very  thing.  The  glory  of 
the  I  nited  States  is  that  when  we  were  a  little  body 
of  3  UOU.OUO  people  strutig  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
we  tiirew  oft  the  power  of  a  great  empire  because  it 
was  not  a  power  cliosen  by  or  consented  to  by  ourselves 
Ue  iiold  that  principle.  We  never  will  guarantee  any 
(.<n-ernment  against  titc  exercise  of  that  right,  and  no 
suggestion  was  made  in  tiie  conference  that  we  should. 
Ue  merely  ourselves  promised  to  respect  the  territorial 
integrity  and  existing  ptiliticul  independence  of  the  other 
ineinhers  of  the  League  and  to  assist  in  preserving  them 
against  external  aggression. 

-And  it  we  tio  not  do  that  the  taproot  of  war  is  still 
suny  deep  into  the  fertile  soil  of  human  passion.  I 
am  for  cutting  the  taproot  of  war.  1  am  for  making 
an  insmaiu'c  against  war,  and  1  am  prudent  enough  to 
take  tea  per  cent  insurance  if  I  cannot  get  any  more.  I 
would  be  very  pleased  to  get  twenty-five  per  cent.  I 
would  be  deliglited  to  get  fifty  per  cent,  and  here,  in 
conscience,  I  heiieve  we  are  getting  ninety-nine  per  cent. 
Xo  man,  no  btuiy  of  men,  can  give  you  absolute  one 
huni!re<!  per  cent  insurtince  against  war  any  more 
than  they  can  give  you  one  hundred  per  cent  insur¬ 
ance  against  losing  your  temper.  You  cannot  insure 
men  against  human  passion,  but  notice  what  this  Cove¬ 
nant  diies:  It  provides  nine  months  as  a  minimum 
for  the  cooling  «»f!  of  human  passion.  It  is  pretty  hard 
to  be  crazy  mini  for  nine  months.  If  you  stay  crazy 
mad,  <)r  crazy  anything  else,  for  nine  months,  it  will 
be  wise  to  segregate  you  from  your  fellow  citizens. 
The  heart  of  this  Covenant,  to  which  very  few  op¬ 
ponents  ever  draw  attention,  is  this,  that  every  great 
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fighting  nation  in  the  world  engages  never  to  go  to 
war  without  first  having  done  one  or  the  other  of  two 
things,  without  having  either  submitted  the  point  in 
controvei'sy  to  arbitration,  in  which  case  it  promises 
absolutely  to  abide  by  the  verdict  or  submit  it  to  the 
council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  not  for  decision 
but  for  discussion;  it  agrees  to  lay  all  the  documents 
and  all  the  pertinent  facts  before  the  council  and  agrees 
that  the  council  shall  publish  the  documents  and  the 
facts  to  mankind,  that  it  will  give  six  months  to  the 
council  for  the  consideration  of  the  matter,  and  that, 
even  if  it  does  not  accept  the  result,  it  will  not  go  to 
war  for  three  months  after  the  opinion  is  rendered. 
You  have  nine  months  in  which  to  accomplish  all  tlie 
gentle  work  of  mediation,  all  the  same  work  of  discus¬ 
sion,  all  the  quieting  work  of  a  full  comprehension  of 
what  the  result  of  bringing  the  matter  to  the  issue  of 
war  would  be  upon  the  nations  immediately  concerned 
and  upon  the  nations  of  the  world.  And  in  Article  XI, 
which  follows  Article  X,  it  is  made  the  right  of  any 
member  of  the  League  to  call  attention  to  anything, 
anywhere,  which  is  likely  to  affect  the  peace  of  the  worlil 
or  the  good  understaniling  between  nations  upon  which 
the  peace  of  the  world  depends.  So  that,  after  the 
storm  begins  to  gather,  you  can  call  the  attention  of 
the  world  to  it,  and  the  cleansing,  purifying,  cooling 
processes  of  public  opinion  will  at  once  begin  to  operate. 

When  a  very  important  part  of  Shantung  Province 
was  ceded  by  China  to  Germany  in  March,  1898,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  uttered  not  a  single 
protest.  One  of  the  most  enlightened  and  humane  men 
that  have  ever  sat  in  the  executive  chair  was  President 
of  the  United  States  William  McKinley.  One  of  the 
ablest  Secretaries  of  State  in  the  long  list  of  distin¬ 
guished  men  who  have  occupied  that  office  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  him  as  Secretary  of  State,  the  I  Ion.  John 
Hay.  They  made  not  a  single  intimation  of  protest. 
Why?  Because  under  International  law  as  it  was,  and 
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as  it  is  until  this  Covenant  is  adopted,  it  would  have 
hecn  a  hnstdc  act  lor  them  to  do  any  such  thing  unless 
they  could  show  that  the  material  or  political  interest 
oi  the  I  nited  States  was  directly  affected.  The  only 
ground  which  they  insisted  upon  was  that  Germany 
should  not  close  Shantung  Province  to  the  trade  of  the 

,  ^  ^  finger  to 

heli>  Uuna.  I  hey  could  only  try  to  help  the  trade  of 

the  i  mu-d  Stat«.  Immediately  after  that  cession 
\  niHii  fiKuic  siiniiar  cessions  to  Jtnf^hind,  to  Russia 

to  1 -ranee,  and  again  no  protest,  only  an  insistence  that 
the  door  should  he  kept  open  to  our  goods— not  to  our 
jnoral  uicas,  m)t  to  our  sympathy  witli  China,  not  to 
our  sense  of  rigiit  violated,  hut  to  our  merchandise. 
« on  do  not  liear  anytliing  about  tlie  cessions  in  that 
\e.u  to  (heat  Britain  or  to  hrance,  because,  unhappily, 
tliey  were  not  unprecedented,  as  the  cession  to  Ger¬ 
many  was  not  unprecedented.  Poor  China  had  done  the 
like  not  once  but  many  times  before.  What  happened 
afterwards?  In  the  treaty  between  Japan  and  Russia, 
after  the  Japanese-Russian  war,  a  treaty  signed  on  our 
own  territory— -in  Portsmouth,  N.  H. — Port  Arthur, 
the  C  hinesc  territory  ceikal  to  Russia,  was  transferred  to 
Japan.  Here  were  our  own  people  sitting  about,  here 
was  our  own  Chivernmcnt  that  had  invited  these  gentle¬ 
men  to  sit  at  Portsmouth — did  they  object  to  Port 
Arthur  being  not  handed  back  to  China  but  handed  to 
Japan? 

I  am  not  going  to  stop,  my  fellow  citizens,  to  discuss 
the  Shantung  provision  in  all  its  aspects,  but  what  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  just  as  soon  as 
this  Covenant  is  ratified  every  nation  in  the  world  will 
have  the  riglit  to  speak  out  for  China.  And  I  want  to 
say  very  frankly,  ami  I  ought  to  add  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  those  great  nations  themselves  admit,  that 
Great  Britain  and  France  and  the  other  powers  which 
liave  insisted  upon  similar  concessions  in  China  will 
he  put  in  a  p(»sifion  where  they  will  have  to  reconsider 
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them.  This  is  the  only  way  to  serve  and  redeem  China, 
unless,  indeed,  you  want  to  start  a  war  for  the  purpose. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  during  the  war  Great 
Britain  and  France  engaged  by  solemn  treaty  with 
Japan  that  if  she  would  come  into  the  war  and  continue 
in  the  war,  she  could  have,  provided  she  in  the  mean¬ 
time  took  it  by  force  of  arms,  what  Germany  had  in 
China.  Those  are  treaties  already  in  force.  They  arc 
not  waiting  for  ratification.  France  and  Ifngland  can¬ 
not  withdraw  from  those  obligations,  and  it  will  serve 
China  not  one  iota  if  we  should  dissent  from  the  Shan¬ 
tung  arrangement;  but  by  being  parties  to  that  arrange¬ 
ment  we  can  insist  upon  the  promise  of  Japan — the 
promise  which  the  other  governments  have  not  matched 
— that  she  will  return  to  China  immediately  all  sover¬ 
eign  rights  within  the  Province  to  Shantung.  We  have 
got  that  for  her  now,  and  under  the  operations  of 
Article  XI  and  of  Article  X  it  will  be  impossible 
for  any  nation  to  make  any  further  inroads  either  upon 
the  territorial  integrity  or  upon  the  political  inde¬ 
pendence  of  China.  I  for  one  want  to  say  that  my 
heart  goes  out  to  that  great  people,  that  learned  people, 
that  accomplished  people,  that  honest  people,  hundreds 
of  millions  strong  but  never  adequately  organized  for 
the  exercise  of  force,  therefore  always  at  the  mercy 
of  anyone  who  has  effective  armies  or  navies,  always 
subject  to  be  commanded,  and  never  in  a  position 
unassisted  by  the  world  to  insist  upon  its  own  rights. 

It  is  a  test — an  acid  test:  Arc  you  willing  to  go  into 
the  great  adventure  of  liberating  hundreds  of  millions 
of  human  beings  from  the  threat  of  foreign  power? 
If  you  are  timid,  I  can  assure  you  you  can  do  it  without 
shedding  a  drop  of  human  blood.  If  you  are  squeamish 
about  fighting,  I  will  tell  you  you  will  not  have  to  fight. 
The  only  force  that  outlasts  all  others  and  is  finally 
triumphant  is  the  moral  judgment  of  mankind.  Why  is 
it  that  when  a  man  tells  a  lie  about  you  you  do  not  wince, 
but  when  he  tells  the  truth  about  you,  if  it  is  not  credit- 
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able,  tlicn  you  wince.’'  1  lie  only  thing  you  are  afraid 
of  is  the  trutli.  1  he  only  thing  you  dare  not  face  is 
the  truth.  The  only  thing  that  will  get  you  sooner  or 
later,  no  mutter  how  you  sneak  or  dodge,  is  the  truth; 
aiul  the  only  thing  that  will  conquer' nations  is  the 
truth.  No  nation  hs  going  to  look  the  calm  judgment 
ot  in.utivimi  in  the  taee  tor  nine  motiths  and  then  go  to 
war.  You  can  illustrate  the  great  by  the  little.  I  dare 
say  you  have  taken  time  to  cool  off  sometimes.  I  know 
I  ha\'e.  It  is  very  useful  for  a  person,  particularly  with 
a  .Scotch  tiisposition  like  mine,  to  withdraw  from  human 
s.iciety  when  he  is  mad  all  through  and  just  think  about 
the  situation  utul  relleet  upon  the  consequences  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  conspicuous  ass  of  himself.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  have  always  said  that  it  you  have  an  acquaintance 
wlioin  you  suspect  ol  being  a  tool,  encourage  him  to 
hire  a  hall.  There  is  nothing  that  tests  a  man’s  good 
sense  like  exposure  to  the  air.  We  are  applying  this 
great,  healing,  sanitary  iniluence  to  the  affairs  of  nations 
ami  of  men,  and  we  can  apply  it  only  by  the  processes 
of  peace  which  are  offered  to  us  after  a  conference, 
which  I  can  testify  was  taken  part  in  in  the  knowledge 
and  in  the  spirit  that  never  obtained  before  in  any  such 
conference;  that  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  work  out  the 
policy  utul  anihitiiifi  of  any  nati(»n,  but  that  our  single 
duty  and  our  single  opportunity  was  to  put  the  peoples 
«*1  the  woriii  in  possession  of  tlteir  own  affairs. 

So.  ;ts  much  of  the  case,  my  fellow  citizens,  as  I  can 
lay  before  you  on  a  single  occasion — as  much  of  this 
varied  and  diversitieti  theme — is  laid  before  you,  and 
I  ask  yimr  assi.stancc  to  redeem  the  reputation  of  the 
United  .States.  I  :i.sk  you  to  make  felt  everywhere  that 
it  is  useful  to  make  it  felt,  not  by  way  of  threat,  not  by 
w;ty  of  menace  of  any  sort,  hut  by  way  of  compelling 
judgment,  that  the  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  redeem  the 
pr<imises  of  America  matic  in  solemn  presence  of  man¬ 
kind  when  we  entered  this  war,  for  1  see  a  happy  vision 
before  the  world,  iny  fellow  countrymen.  Every  previ- 
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ous  international  conference  was  based  upon  the  author¬ 
ity  of  governments.  This,  for  the  first  time,  was  based 
upon  the  authority  of  peoples.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
triumphant  establishment  of  the  principle  of  democracy 
throughout  the  world,  but  only  the  establishment  of 
the  principle  of  political  democracy.  What  the  world 
now  insists  upon — order  and  peace  in  order  to  consider 
and  in  order  to  achieve — is  the  establishment  of  in¬ 
dustrial  democracy,  is  the  establishment  of  such  rela¬ 
tionships  between  those  who  ilirect  labor  and  those  who 
perform  labor  as  shall  make  a  real  community  of  inter¬ 
est,  as  shall  make  a  real  community  of  purpose,  as  shall 
lift  the  whole  level  of  industrial  achievement  above  bar¬ 
gain  and  sale,  into  a  great  method  of  cooperation  by 
which  men,  purposing  the  same  thing  and  justly  organiz¬ 
ing  the  same  thing,  may  bring  about  a  state  of  happi¬ 
ness  and  of  prosperity  such  as  the  world  has  never 
known  before.  We  want  to  be  friends  of  each  other  as 
well  as  friends  of  mankind.  We  want  America  to  be 
united  in  spirit  as  well  as  tlie  world.  Wt  want  America 
to  be  a  body  of  brethren,  and  if  America  is  a  body  of 
bi-ethren,  then  you  may  be  sure  that  its  leadership  will 
bring  the  same  sort  of  comradcslup  and  intimacy  of 
spirit  and  purity  of  purpose  to  the  counsels  and 
achievements  of  mankind. 

At  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  September  24,  1919. 

Governor  Cari'.y,  my  fellow  cor n'I'rymen  : 

It  is  with  genuine  satisfaction  that  I  find  myself  in 
this  great  State,  which  I  have  only  too  seldom  visited, 
and  I  appreciate  this  close  contact  with  a  body  of  its 
citizens  in  order  that  I  may  make  clear  some  of  the 
matters  which  have  emerged  in  the  discussion  in  the 
midst  of  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  Governor  Carey 
is  quite  right  in  saying  that  no  document  ever  drew  upon 
it  more  widespread  discussion  than  the  great  treaty 
of  peace  with  which  your  representatives  returned  from 
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l^tris.  It  is  tiot  to  he  wondered  at,  my  fellow  citizens, 
because  that  treaty  is  a  unique  document.  It  is  the  most 
remarkable  d<icument.  I  venture  to  say,  in  human  his¬ 
tory,  because  in  it  is  recorded  a  complete  reversal 
of  the  processes  of  ttovernment  which  had  gone  on 
througiiout  practically  the  whole  history  of  mankind, 
"i'he  example  that  we  set  in  1776,  which  some  states¬ 
men  in  h'.urope  aftected  to  liisregaixl  and  others  pre¬ 
sumed  to  ridicule,  nevertheless  set  fires  going  in  the 
hearts  ot  men  which  no  influence  was  able  to  quench, 
and  one  after  another  the  (iovernments  of  the  world 
have  yieUieti  to  the  inliuences  of  democracy.  No  man 
has  been  able  to  stay  the  tide,  and  there  came  a  day 
when  there  was  only  one  bulwark  standing  against  it. 
That  was  in  licrlin  anti  Vienna — standing  in  the  only 
territory  which  had  not  been  conquered  by  the  liberal 
forces  of  the  opinion  of  the  worlti,  continued  to  stand 
fast  where  there  was  planted  a  pair  of  (iovernments 
that  coulii  use  their  people  as  they  pleased,  as  pawns 
and  instruments  in  a  game  of  ambition,  send  them  to 
tlte  battle  field  without  conde.sccnding  to  explain  to 
them  why  they  were  sent,  send  them  to  the  battle  field 
to  work  tntt  a  dtnninion  over  free  peoples  on  the  part 
of  a  (iovernment  that  ha<i  never  been  liberalized  and 
made  free. 

The  world  tiiti  not  realize  in  1914  that  it  had  come 
to  the  final  grapple  <»f  principle.  If  was  only  by  .slow 
degrees  that  we  realized  that  we  had  any  part  in  the 
war.  We  started  the  forces  in  1776,  as  I  have  said, 
that  maile  this  war  inevitable,  but  wc  were  a  long  time 
realizing  that,  after  all,  that  was  what  was  at  issue. 
We  hail  been  accustomed  to  regarding  Kurope  as  a  field 
«>f  intriguing,  of  rival  ambitions,  anti  of  attempts  to 
establish  empire,  and  at  first  we  merely  got  the  im¬ 
pression  that  this  was  (me  of  the  usual  European  wars, 
to  which,  unhappily,  mankind  had  become  only  too  ac¬ 
customed.  You  know  how  unwilling  wc  were  to  go  into 
it.  I  can  speak  for  myself.  I  made  every  effort  to  keep 
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this  country  out  of  the  war,  until  it  came  to  my  con¬ 
science,  as  it  came  to  yours,  that  after  all  it  was  our 
war  as  well  as  hlurope’s  war,  that  the  ambition  of  these 
central  empires  was  directed  against  nothing  less  than 
the  liberty  of  the  world,  and  that  if  we  were  indeed, 
what  we  had  always  professed  to  be,  champions  of  the 
liberty  of  the  world,  it  was  not  within  our  choice  to 
keep  out  of  the  great  enterprise.  We  went  in  just 
in  time.  I  can  testify,  my  fellow  countrymen,  that  the 
hope  of  Europe  had  sunk  very  low  when  the  American 
troops  began  to  throng  overseas.  I  can  testify  that 
they  had  begun  to  fear  that  the  terror  would  be  real¬ 
ised  and  that  the  German  power  would  be  established. 
At  first  they  were  incredulous  that  our  men  could  come 
in  force  enough  to  assist  them.  At  first  they  thought 
that  it  was  only  a  moral  encouragement  they  would  get 
from  seeing  that  gallant  emblem  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  upon  their  fields-  Presently  they  realized  that 
the  tide  was  real,  that  here  came  men  by  the  thou¬ 
sands,  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  by  the  millions; 
that  there  was  no  end  to  the  force  which  would  now  be 
asserted  to  rescue  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  from 
the  terror  of  autocracy;  and  America  had  the  infinite 
privilege  of  fulfilling  her  destiny  and  saving  the  world. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  as  a  sober  interpretation  of 
history,  that  American  soldiers  saved  the  liberties  of 
the  world. 

I  want  to  remind  you  of  all  this,  my  fellow  citizens, 
because  it  is  pertinent  to  the  discussion  that  is  now  going 
on.  We  saved  the  liberties  of  the  world,  and  we  must 
stand  by  the  liberties  of  the  world.  We  cannot  draw 
back.  You  remember  what  happened  in  that  fateful 
battle  in  which  our  men  first  took  part.  You  remember 
how  the  French  lines  had  been  beaten  and  separated  and 
broken  at  Chateau-Thierry,  and  you  remember  how  the 
gates  seemed  open  for  the  advancement  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  upon  Paris.  Then  a  body  of  men,  a  little  body  of 
men — American  soldiers  and  American  marines — 
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.  M  nst  h  inutcsts  <,(  !■  rcnch  officers,  aKuinst  the  com- 
'i  ihe  remote  coimnanciers,  nevertheless  dared  to 
f'll  that  breach,  stopped  that  advance,  turned  the  Ger¬ 
mans  hack,  and  never  allowed  them  to  turn  their  faces 
Imvvard  a^am.  I  hey  were  advised  to  sro  back  and 
they  askcii  tlie  naive  American  Cjuestion,  “What  did* we 
come  over  here  forf  We  did  not  come  over  hereto 
Ro  back :  we  catne  over  here  to  ro  forward.”  And  they 
never  went  >n  any  other  direction.  The  men  who  went 
tu  t  1  .iteau- 1  Inerry,  the  men  who  went  into  Belleau 
\  ood  the  men  who  did  what  no  other  troops  had  been 

i  k  it  '1'  r*  ^hottght  of  turning 

hack,  not  only,  but  they  never  thought  of  making  any 

resm-vations  on  them  service.  They  never  thought  of 
saving.  \\  e  are  going  to  do  this  much  of  the  job  and 
then  scuttle  and  leave  you  to  do  the  rest.”  I  am  here 
1  am  on  this  journev.  to  help  this  Nation,  if  I  can  hi 
mv  counsel  to  tulhll  and  complete  the  task  which  the 
men  who  died  uinm  the  battle  liclds  of  France  began 
ami  1  am  not  going  to  turn  hack  any  more  than  they 
dul.  I  .im  giiing  to  keejt  my  face  just  as  they  kept  their 
. Im-w.ird  toward  the  enemy. 

•My  friends  I  use  the  words  advisedly — the  only 
orgam/ed  forces  in  this  country,  outside  of  Congres¬ 
sional  H.il!s,  against  this  treaty  are  the  forces  of  hy¬ 
phenated  .Vinericatis.  I  beg  you  to  observe  that  I  say 
the  only  organized  forces,  because  I  would  not  include 
luatiy  iiuiivitlu.ils  whom  I  know  in  any  such  characteri¬ 
zation.  but  I  do  repeat  that  it  is  the  pro-Cierman  forces 
and  tile  other  forces  that  showed  their  hyphen  during 
the  war  that  arc  now  organized  against  this  treaty. 
We  can  please  imbodv  in  .Xmerica  except  these  people 
by  rejecting  it  or  qualifying  it  in  our  acceptance  of  it. 

I  want  you  to  recall  the  circumstances  of  this  Great 
War  lest  we  forget.  WT  must  not  forget  to  redeem 
.ahsoiutcly  and  without  rjualification  the  promises  of 
America  in  this  great  enterprise.  I  have  crossed  the 
continent  now,  my  friemls,  and  am  a  part  of  my  way 
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back.  I  can  testify  to  the  sentiment  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  unmistakable.  The  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  demand  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
and  they  demand  it  because,  whether  they  have  ana¬ 
lyzed  it  or  not,  they  have  a  consciousness  of  what  it  is 
that  we  are  fighting  for.  We  said  that  this  was  a 
people’s  war — 1  have  explained  to  you  that  it  was, 
though  you  did  not  need  the  explanation — and  we  said 
that  it  must  be  a  people’s  peace.  It  is  a  people’s  peace. 
I  challenge  any  man  to  fine!  a  contradiction  to  that  state¬ 
ment  in  the  terms  of  the  great  document  with  which  I 
returned  from  Paris.  It  is  so  rnucli  of  a  people’s  peace 
that  in  every  portion  of  its  settlement  every  thought  of 
aggrandizement,  of  territorial  or  political  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  on  the  part  of  the  great  powers  was  brushed 
aside,  brushed  aside  by  their  own  representatives.  They 
declined  to  take  the  colonies  of  Germany  in  sovereignty, 
and  said  they  would  consent  and  demand  that  they  be 
administered  in  trust  by  a  concert  of  the  nations 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  league  of  nations. 
They  did  not  claim  a  single  piece  of  territory.  On  the 
contrary,  every  territory  that  had  been  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Central  Powers,  unjustly  and  against  its 
own  consent,  is  by  that  treaty  and  the  treaties  which  ac¬ 
company  it  absolutely  turned  over  in  fee  simple  to  tiie 
people  who  live  in  it.  The  principle  is  adopted  without 
qualification  upon  which  America  was  founded,  that  all 
just  government  proceeds  from  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned.  No  nation  that  could  be  reached  by  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  this  conference  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
authority  of  a  government  by  which  it  did  not  wish  to 
be  controlled.  It  is  a  peace  of  liberation.  It  is  a  peace 
in  which  the  rights  of  peoples  are  realized,  and  when 
objection  is  made  to  the  treaty,  is  any  objection  made 
to  the  substance  of  the  treaty?  There  is  only  one  thing 
in  the  substance  of  the  treaty  that  has  been  debated 
seriously,  and  that  is  the  arrangement  by  which  Japan 
gets  the  rights  that  Germany  had  in  Shantung  Province 
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in  China.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  go  througli  the  story  of 
that  tully.  It  was  an  unavoidable  settlement,  and  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  done  for  China  without  the  League  of 
Nations. 

IVrliaps  you  will  bear  with  me  if  I  take  time  to  tell 
yt)u  what  I  am  talking  about.  You  know  that  China 
has  been  the  common  prey  of  the  great  European 
powers.  Perhaps  1  should  apologize  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  those  powers  for  using  sucit  a  word,  but  I  think 
they  would  admit  that  the  word  is  justified.  Nation 
utter  nation  has  demanded  rights,  semisov'ereign  rights, 
ami  concessions  with  regaiHi  to  mines  and  railways  and 
every  tJtlier  resource  that  China  could  put  at  their  dis¬ 
position,  and  China  has  never  been  able  to  say  “No” — 
a  great  learned,  patient,  diligent  people,  numbering 
lunuireds  ot  millions;  has  iiad  no  organized  force  with 
which  to  resist,  ami  has  yielded  again  and  again  and 
again  to  unjust  demands.  One  of  these  demands  was 
made  uptm  her  in  .March.  by  Germany — unjustly 

tnade.  I  will  not  go  into  the  particulars,  but  I  could 
justify  that  word  “unjustly.”  A  concession  was  de¬ 
manded  of  her  of  the  control  of  the  whole  district 
anunui  Kiauchau  Bay,  one  of  the  open  doors  to  the 
trade  and  resources  of  China.  She  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  Germany  practically  sovereign  control  over  that 
great  region  by  the  sea,  and  Into  the  interior  of  the 
Province  Germany  was  privileged  to  extend  a  railway 
and  to  exploit  all  the  deposits  of  ore  that  might  be 
found  for  thirty  miles  on  cither  side  of  the  railway 
which  she  was  to  build.  'Fhc  Government  of  the  United 
States  at  that  tinie,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  beloved  of  our  Presidents — I  mean 
William  .McKinley — and  the  Department  of  State, 
guided  by  that  able  and  high-minded  man,  John  Hay, 
did  not  make  the  slightest  protest.  Why?  Not  be¬ 
cause  they  would  not  if  they  could  have  aided  China, 
but  because  utuier  international  law  as  it  then  stood  no 
nation  hud  the  right  to  protest  against  anything  that 
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other  nations  did  that  did  not  directly  utiect  its  own 
rights.  Mr.  McKinley  ami  Mr.  Hay  did  insist  that  if 
Germany  took  control  of  Kiauchau  Hay,  she  siiould  not 
close  those  approaches  to  China  against  the  trade  of  the 
United  States.  How  pitiful,  when  you  go  into  the  court 
of  right,  you  cannot  protect  Cliina,  you  can  only  protect 
your  own  merchandise !  You  cannot  say,  “You  have 
done  a  great  wrong  to  these  people."  You  have  got  to 
say,  “We  yield  to  the  wrong,  hut  we  insist  that  you 
should  admit  our  gooils  to  he  sold  in  those  markets!" 
Pitiful,  but  nevertheless  it  was  international  law.  .Ml 
nations  acted  in  that  way  at  that  time.  Immediately 
following  these  concessions  to  (iermany,  Russia  insisted 
upon  concessions  and  got  Port  .\rthur  and  other  terri¬ 
tories.  England  insisted,  though  she  had  had  similar 
concessions  in  tlie  past,  upon  an  atlditional  concession 
and  got  Wei-Hai-Wai.  h’rance  came  into  the  game  and 
got  a  port  and  its  territory  lying  behind  it  for  the  same 
period  of  time  that  Germany  had  got  her  concession, 
namely,  ninety-nine  years. 

Then  came  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  and 
what  happened?  In  a  treaty  signed  on  our  own  sacred 
territory,  at  Portsmouth  in  New  I  lampshire,  Japan  was 
allowed  to  take  from  Russia  what  had  belongcil  ta 
China,  the  conce.ssion  of  Port  .\rthur  ami  of  ‘ralien- 
wan,  the  territory  in  that  neighborhood.  The  treaty 
was  written  here;  it  was  written  umicr  the  auspices, 
so  to  say,  of  our  own  public  opinion,  but  the  (iovern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  was  not  at  liberty  to  pro¬ 
test  and  did  not  protest;  it  acquiesced  in  the  very  thing 
which  is  being  done  in  this  treaty.  What  is  being  done 
in  this  treaty  is  not  that  Shantung  is  being  taken  from 
China.  China  did  not  have  it.  It  is  being  taken  from 
Germany,  just  as  Port  Arthur  w'as  not  taken  from 
China  but  taken  from  Russia  and  transferred  to  Japan. 
Before  we  got  into  the  war,  (Jreat  Britain  and  France 
had  entered  into  solemn  covenant  by  treaty  with  Japan 
that  if  she  would  take  what  Ciermany  hail  in  Shantung 
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by  force  of  arms,  and  also  the  islands  lying  north  of  the 
Equator  which  had  been  under  German  dominion  in  the 
Pacific,  she  could  keep  them  when  the  peace  came  and 
its  settlements  were  made.  'I'hey  were  bound  by  a 
treaty  of  which  we  knew  nothing,  but  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  our  ignorance  of  it,  bound  them  as  much  as 
any  treaty  binds.  'Phis  war  was  fought  to  maintain 
the  sacredness  of  treaties.  Great  Britain  and  France, 
therefore,  cannot  consent  to  a  change  of  the  treaty  in 
respect  ol  the  cession  of  Shantung,  and  we  have  no 
precedent  in  our  history  which  permits  us  even  to  pro¬ 
test  against  it  until  we  become  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

^  1  want  this  point  to  sink  in,  my  fellow  countrymen: 
The  League  of  Nations  changes  the  international  law 
of  the  world  with  regard  to  matters  of  this  sort.  You 
have  hearil  a  great  deal  about  Article  X  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League,  and  I  will  speak  of  it  presently, 
but  read  Article  XI  in  conjunction  with  i\rticle  X. 
Every  member  of  the  League,  in  Article  X,  agrees 
never  to  impair  the  territorial  integrity  of  any  other 
memlu*r  of  the  I.eague  or  to  interfere  with  its  existing 
political  independence.  Both  of  those  things  were  done 
in  all  these  concessions,  d’here  was  a  very  serious  im- 
pau-ment  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  in  every 
one  of  them,  and  a  very  serious  interference  with  the 
political  independence  of  that  great  but  helpless  King¬ 
dom.  Article  X  stops  that  for  good  and  all.  Then, 
in^  Article  XI,  it  is  provided  that  it  shall  be  the 
friendly  right  of  any  member  of  the  League  at  any  time 
to  call  attention  to  anything  anywhere  that  is  likely  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  or  the  good  understand¬ 
ing  between  nations  upon  which  the  peace  of  the  world 
depends,  so  that  the  ban  would  have  been  lifted  from 
Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  matter  of 
these  things  if  we  had  the  Covenant  of  the  League; 
they  could  have  gone  in  and  said,  ‘‘Here  is  your  prom¬ 
ise  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  and  political 
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independence  of  this  great  people.  We  have  the 
friendly  right  to  protest.  We  have  the  right  to  c.il! 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  will  breed  wars  and 
not  peace,  anti  that  you  have  not  the  right  to  do  this 
thing.”  Henceforth,  for  the  first  time,  we  shall  have 
the  opportunity  to  play  effective  frieiuls  to  the  great 
people  of  China,  ami  I  for  one  feel  tny  pulses  tjuieken 
and  my  heart  rejoice  at  such  a  prospect.  We.  a  free 
people,  have  hitherto  been  tiumb  in  the  presence  of  the 
invasion  of  the  freedom  of  otiier  free  peoples,  and  ni>w 
restraint  is  taken  away.  I  say  it  is  taken  away,  for  we 
will  be  mcmher.s  of  the  Covenant.  Restraint  is  taken 
away,  and,  like  the  men  that  we  profess  to  he,  we  can 
speak  out  in  the  interest  of  free  people  everywhere. 

But  that  is  not  all.  .\meriea,  as  I  have  said,  was  mu 
bound  by  the  agreements  of  (ireat  Britain  asul  i''runec, 
on  the  one  hand,  ami  Japan  (tn  the  other.  We  were 
free  to  insist  upon  a  prospect  of  a  different  settlement, 
and  at  the  instance  of  tite  I  nited  States  J.ipan  has 
already  promised  that  she  will  relimpiish  ti»  China  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  ail  the 
sovereign  rights  that  (iermany  had  in  Shantung  Prov¬ 
ince — the  only  promise  of  that  kitid  ever  tjtade,  the 
only  relinquishment  t>f  that  sort  ever  achieved — am! 
that  she  will  retain  only  what  foreign  corporations  have 
all  over  China — unf(»rtunately  hut  as  a  matter  of  fact— - 
the  right  to  run  the  railroad  and  the  rigiit  to  work  the 
mines  under  the  usual  conditions  of  Chinese  sovereignty 
and  as  economic  concessitmaires,  with  no  political  riglits 
or  military  power  of  any  kimh  It  is  really  an  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  China,  so  far  as  that  Province  is  concerned, 
from  what  is  imptJscd  uptm  her  by  other  natitms  in  other 
Provinces  equally  rich  and  equally  importattt  to  the 
independence  of  China  herself.  Ho  that  inside  the 
League  of  Nations  we  now  have  a  foothoid  by  which 
we  can  play  the  frierul  to  China. 

And  the  alternative?  if  you  insist  uptw  cutting  out 
the  Shantung  arrangement,  that  merely  severs  us  from 
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the  treaty.  It  does  not  give  Shantung  back  to  China 
Ihe  only  way  you  can  give  Shantung  back  to  China  is 
by  arms  in  your  hands,  armed  ships  and  armed  men 
sent  against  Japan  and  France  and  Great  Britain.  A 
fratricidal  strife,  in  view  of  what  we  have  gone 
through!  We  have  just  redeemed  France.  We  cannot 
with  arms  in  our  hands  insist  that  France  break  a  cove- 
nant,  however  ill  judged,  however  unjust;  we  cannot  as 
her  brothers  in  arms  commit  any  such  atrocious  act 
apamst  the  fraternity  of  free  people.  So  much  for 
Shantung.  Nobody  can  get  that  provision  out  of  that 
treaty  and  do  China  any  service  whatever,  and  all  such 
piofessions  of  friendship  for  China  are  empty  noise,  for 
the  gentlemen  who  make  those  professions  must  know 
that  what  they  propose  will  be  not  of  the  slightest  serv¬ 
ice  to  her. 

That  is  the  only  point  of  serious  criticism  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  substance  of  the  treaty.  All  the  rest  refers 
to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  With 
regard  to  that,  my  fellow  citizens,  I  have  this  to  say : 
Without  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  that 
treaty  cannot  be  executed.  Without  the  adherence  of 
the  United  States  to  that  Covenant,  the  Covenant  can¬ 
not  be  made  effective.  To  state  it  another  way,  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  depend  upon  the  whole-hearted  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  am  not 
stating  it  as  a  matter  of  power.  I  am  not  stating  it 
with  the  thought  that  the  United  States  has  greater 
material  wealth  and  greater  physical  power  than  any 
other  nation.  The  point  that  I  want  you  to  get  is  a 
very  profound  point;  the  point  is  that  the  United  States 
is  the  only  nation  of  the  world  that  has  sufficient  moral 
force  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  the  only  nation 
which  has_  proved  its  disinterestedness.  It  is  the  only 
nation  which  is  not  suspected  by  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  of  ulterior  purposes.  There  is  not  a  Prov¬ 
ince  in  Europe  in  which  American  troops  would  not  at 
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this  moment  he  welcomed  witii  open  arms,  hee.iuse  tlic 
population  would  know  that  they  had  come  as  t'rieniis 
and  would  go  so  .soon  as  their  errand  was  t’ullilled.  I 
have  had  delegations  come  to  me,  delegations  from 
countries  where  disorder  made  the  presence  ol  troops 
necessary,  and  heg  me  to  order  ,\mer:can  troops  there. 
They  said,  “We  trust  them:  wc  want  them.  They  are 
our  friends.”  And  all  the  world,  provideii  we  do  not 
betray  them  by  rejecting  this  treaty,  will  continue  to  re¬ 
gard  us  as  their  friends  atul  follow  us  as  their  friends 
and  serve  us  as  their  friends.  It  is  the  noblest  oppor¬ 
tunity  ever  offered  to  a  great  people,  and  we  will  not 
turn  away  from  it. 

We  arc  coming  now  to  the  grapple,  because  one  tpies- 
tion  at  a  time  is  being  cleared  away.  We  are  presently 
going  to  have  a  show-down,  a  show-t!<»wn  on  :t  very 
definite  issue,  and  I  want  to  bring  your  mituls  to  that 
definite  issue.  A  number  of  objections  have  been  made 
to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  they 
have  been  disposctl  of  in  candiri  minds.  'I'he  first  was 
the  question  whether  we  could  withdraw  when  wc 
pleased.  That  is  no  longer  a  (juestion  iti  the  mind  of 
anybody  who  has  studied  the  language  and  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Covenant.  We  can  withdraw,  upim  two 
years’  notice,  when  wc  please.  I  state  that  with  absc*. 
lutely  no  qualification.  'Fhen  there  was  the  (juestion 
p  to  whether  it  interfered  with  self-determination:  that 
is  to  say,  whether  there  was  anything  in  the  guarantee 
of  Article  X  about  territorial  integrity  and  political  in¬ 
dependence  which  would  interfere  with  the  assertion  of 
the  right  of  great  populations  anywhere  to  change  their 
governments,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  f>f  sovereignties 
which  they  did  not  desire  to  live  under.  'I’hcre  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  such  restraint.  I  was  present  and  can  testify 
that  when  Article  X  was  debated  the  most  significant 
words  in  it  were  the  words  “against  externa!  aggres¬ 
sion.”  We  do  not  guarantee  any  government  against 
anything  that  may  happen  within  it.s  own  borders  or 
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within  its  own  sovereignty.  Wc  merely  say  that  we 
will  not  impair  its  territorial  integrity  or  interfere  with 
its  political  independence,  and  we  will  not  countenance 
other  nations  outside  of  it  making  prey  of  it  in  the  one 
way  or  the  other.  Every  man  who  sat  around  that 
table,  and  at  the  table  where  the  conference  on  the 
League  of  Nations  sat  there  were  fourteen  free  peoples 
represented,  believed  in  the  sacred  right  of  self-deter¬ 
mination,  would  not  have  dared  to  go  back  and  face  his 
own  people  if  he  hatl  done  or  said  anything  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  it-  That  is  out  of  the  way.  There  was 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
properly  recognized,  though  I  do  not  see  how  anybody 
who  could  read  the  English  language  could  have  raised 
the  doubt.  The  Covenant  says  that  nothing  contained 
in  it  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  validity  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  so  that  by  a  sudden  turn  in  the  whole 
judgment  of  the  world  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  all  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  I  know 
what  their  first  impressions  were  about  it.  I  know  the 
history  of  their  change  of  mind,  and  I  know  the  hearti¬ 
ness  and  unanimity  of  the  conclusion.  Nothing  can 
henceforth  embarrass  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in 
applying  the  Monroe  Doctrine  according  to  her  own 
judgment.  But  there  was  apprehension  that  some  kind 
of  a  supergovernment  had  been  set  up  which  could  some 
day  interfere  in  our  domestic  affairs,  say  that  our  immi¬ 
gration  laws  were  too  rigorous  and  wrong;  that  our 
laws  of  naturalization  were  too  strict  and  severe;  that 
our  tariff  policy  did  not  suit  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
Covenant  expressly  excludes  interference  with  domestic 
questions,  expressly  states  that  it  shall  not  be  the  right 
of  any  authority  of  the  League  to  interfere  in  matters 
of  that  sort.  That  matter  is  cleared  away  by  every¬ 
body  who  can  understand  the  clauses  in  question. 

There  is  another  matter  in  that  connection  I  want  to 
speak  of.  The  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations 
is  not  often  enough  explained.  It  is  made  up  of  two 
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bodies.  One  body,  which  is  a  ctmipuratiyely  laruc  I'ihK  , 
is  called  the  assembly.  I  he  assemldy  is  not  an  origi¬ 
native  body.  I'hc  assembly  is,  so  to  say  the  court  oi 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world.  It  is  where  you  can 
broach  questions,  but  not  decide  them.  It  is  where  you 
can  debate  anything  that  aitects  the  peace  ol  the  world, 
but  not  determine  upon  a  course  of  action  upon  any¬ 
thing  that  affects  the  peace  ot  the  world.  I  he  whole 
direction  of  the  action  ol  the  League  is  vestci!  ni  an- 
other  body  known  as  the  council,  and  nothing  in  the 
form  of  an  active  measure,  no  imlicy,  tio  recannmendu- 
tion  with  regard  to  the  action  ot  the  goeeinments  com¬ 
posing  the  League  can  proceed  cveept  upon  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  council.  iXIark  you,  a  unaniinous  vote  oi 
the  council.  In  brict,  inasmuch  us  the  1  niteii  States 
of  America  is  to  he  a  permanent  member  of  the  council 
of  the  League,  the  League  can  take  no  step  whatever 
without  the  consent  of  the  I  nitetl  States  ot  .\mcrica. 
My  fellow  citizens,  think  of  the  signiticunce  of  tjuit  in 
view  of  the  debates  you  have  been  listening  to,  ’!  litre 
is  not  a  single  active  step  that  the  I.eaguc  can  take 
unless  we  vote  aye.  The  whole  matter  is,  in  that  nega¬ 
tive  sense,  in  the  ability  to  stop  any  action,  in  our  haiuis. 
I  am  sometimes  inclined  U»  think  that  that  weakens  the 
League,  that  it  has  not  freetiom  oi  action  enough,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  I  share  with  all  ot  my  fellow  country¬ 
men  a  very  great  jealousy  with  regard  to  setting  up  atn 
power  that  could  tell  us  to  ilo  any  tiling,  hut  no  such 
power  is  set  up.  Whenever  a  question  o!  any  kind  with 
regard  to  active  policy — and  there  are  only  three  or 
four  of  them — is  referred  to  the  assembly  for  its  vote, 
its  vote  in  the  affirmative  must  include  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  the  nations  which  are  represented  on  the 
council.  In  the  assembly,  as  in  the  council,  any  single 
nation  that  is  a  member  <»f  the  council  has  a  veto  upon 
active  conclusions.  'I'hat  is  my  comment  upon  what  you 
have  been  told  about  CJreat  Britain  having  sis  votc.s 
and  our  having  one.  I  am  perfectly  content  with  the 
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arrangement,  since  our  one  offsets  the  British  six.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  a  repeater;  it  my  one  vote  goes,  I  do  not 
want  to  repeat  it  five  times. 

And  is  it  not  just  that  in  this  debating  body,  from 
which  without  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  council 
no  active  proceeding  can  originate,  that  these  votes 
should  have  been  given  to  the  self-governing  powers  of 
the  British  Empire  ?  I  am  ready  to  maintain  that  posi¬ 
tion.  Is  it  not  just  that  those  stout  little  Republics  out 
in  the  Pacific,  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  should  be 
able  to_  stand  up  in  the  councils  of  the  world  and  say 
something?  Do  you  not  know  how  Australia  has  led 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world  in  many  matters  that  have 
led  to  social  and  industrial  reform?  It  is  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  communities  in  the  world  and  abso¬ 
lutely  free  to  choose  its  own  way  of  life  independent  of 
the  British  authority,  except  in  matters  of  foreign  rela¬ 
tionship.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  natural  that  that 
stout  little  body  of  men  whom  we  so  long  watched  with 
admiration  in  their  contest  with  the  British  Crown  in 
South  Africa  should  have  the  right  to  stand  up  and  talk 
before  the  world?  They  talked  once  with  their  arms, 
and,  if  I  may  judge  by  my  contact  with  them,  they  can 
talk  with  their  minds.  They  know  what  the  interests 
of  South  Africa  are,  and  they  are  independent  in  their 
control  of  the  interests  of  South  Africa.  Two  of  the 
most  impressive  and  influential  men  I  met  in  Paris  were 
representatives  of  South  Africa,  both  of  them  members 
of  the  British  peace  delegation  in  Paris,  and  yet  both 
of  them  generals  who  had  made  British  generals  take 
notice  through  many  months  of  their  power  to  fight — 
the  men  whom  Great  Britain  had  fought  and  beaten 
and  felt  obliged  to  hand  over  their  own  government  to, 
and  say,  “It  is'' yours  and  not  ours.”  They  were  men 
who  spoke  counsel,  who  spoke  frank  counsel.  And  take 
our  neighbor  on  the  north — do  you  not  think  Canada 
is  entitled  to  a  speaking  part?  I  have  pointed  out  to 
you  that  her  voting  part  is  offset,  but  do  you  not  think 
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she  is  entitled  to  a  speaking  part?  Dt)  ymi  not  lliink 
that  that  fine  dominion  has  been  a  very  good  neigiihor? 
Do  you  not  think  she  is  a  good  deal  more  like  the 
United  States  than  she  is  like  (ircat  Britain?  Do  you 
not  feel  that  probably  you  think  alike?  'Fhe  only  other 
vote  given  to  the  British  Empire  is  gi%'en  to  tliat 
hitherto  voiceless  mass  of  humanity  that  li\es  in  that 
region  of  romance  and  pity  that  we  know  as  India.  I 
am  willing  that  India  shouhl  staiui  up  in  the  eourteils  of 
the  world  and  say  something.  I  am  willing  that  speak¬ 
ing  parts  should  be  assigneti  to  these  self-governing, 
self-respecting,  energetic  jmrtions  of  the  great  body 
of  humanity. 

I  take  leave  to  say  that  the  deck  is  cleared  of  these 
bugaboos.  We  can  get  out  if  we  watJt  to.  I  am  not 
interested  in  getting  out.  I  am  interested  in  getting  in. 
But  we  can  get  out.  'I'hc  door  is  not  locked.  You  can 
sit  on  the  edge  of  your  chair  ami  scuttle  any  time  you 
want  to.  There  are  .so  many  who  are  interested  first  ot 
all  in  knowing  that  they  are  not  in  for  anytliing  that 
can  possibly  impose  anything  oti  them.  Well,  we 
are  not  in  for  anything  that  we  do  not  want  to  continue 
to  carry.  We  can  help  in  the  matters  id'  self-determina¬ 
tion,  as  we  never  helped  bclore.  The  six  votes  ol  the 
British  Bimpire  are  offset  by  tntr  own.  if  we  choose  to 
offset  them.  I  dare  say  we  shall  oftett  agree  with  them: 
but  if  we  do  not,  they  cannot  do  anything  tliat  we  d«> 
not  consent  to.  'Fhe  Nltmroc  Doctrine  is  taken  care  of. 
There  is  no  danger  of  interference  with  tioraestic 
questions. 

Well,  what  remains?  Nt»thing  except  Article  X, 
and  that  is  the  heart  of  the  whole  Covenant.  AnybtHly 
who  proposes  to  cut  out  .Vrticle  X  proposes  t*>  rut  a!! 
the  supports  from  under  the  peace  ami  security  of  the 
world,  and  we  must  face  the  questitm  in  that  light:  we 
must  draw  the  issue  as  sharply  as  that:  we  must  see  it 
through  as  distinctly  as  that.  Let  me  repeat  Article  X. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  it  literally,  but  I  can  come 
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very  near.  Under  Article  X  every  member  of  the 
League  engages  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  ex¬ 
ternal  aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing 
political  independence  of  the  other  members  of  the 
League.  That  cuts  at  the  taproot  of  wai-.  The  wars 
of  the  past  have  been  leveled  against  the  liberties  of 
peoples  and  territories  of  those  who  could  not  defend 
them,  and  if  you  do  not  cut  at  that  taproot  that  upas 
tree  is  going  to  grow  again;  and  I  tell  you  my  fellow 
countrymen,  that  if  you  do  not  cut  it  up  now  it  will  be 
harder  to  cut  it  up  next  time.  The  next  time  will  come; 
it  will  come  while  this  generation  is  living,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  that  crowd  about  our  car  as  we  move  from  station 
to  station  will  be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  that  war. 
It  will  be  the  last  war.  Humanity  will  never  suffer 
another,  if  humanity  survives.  My  fellow  countrymen, 
do  you  realize  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  that  has  just 
closed  new  instruments  of  destruction  had  been  invented 
and  were  about  to  be  used  that  exceeded  in  terrible 
force  and  destructive  power  any  that  had  been  used 
before  in  this  war?  You  have  heard  with  wonder  of 
those  great  cannon  from  which  the  Germans  sent  shells 
seventy  miles  into  Paris.  Just  before  the  war  closed 
shells  had  been  inv'-ented  that  could  be  made  to  steer 
themselves  and  carry  immense  bodies  of  explosives  a 
hundred  miles  into  the  interior  of  countries,  no  matter 
how  great  the  serried  ranks  of  their  soldiers  were  at  the 
border.  This  war  will  be  child’s  play  as  compared 
with  another  war.  You  have  got  to  cut  the  root  of  that 
upas  tree  now  or  betray  all  future  generations. 

And  we  cannot  without  our  vote  in  the  council,  even 
in  support  of  Article  X,  be  drawn  into  wars  that  we 
do  not  wish  to  be  drawn  into.  The  second  sentence 
of  Article  X  is  that  the  council  shall  advise  as  to  the 
method  of  fulfilling  this  guarantee,  that  the  council  which 
must  vote  by  unanimous  vote,  must  advise — cannot 
direct — what  is  to  be  done  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
honor  of  its  members  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
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peace  of  the  world  h  tficre  anylliioi^  that  can  frii^hten 
a  man  or  a  woman  or  a  chiUh  witli  just  thout^ht  or  rtnl 
blood,  in  those  pro\'isions?  And  yet  listen,  I  iiiuler* 
stand  that  this  rescr\’atitm  is  iiiiiler  consiiicration.  ! 
ask  your  very  attentive  ear. 

The  United  States  assiiines  no  fihliaation  ander  the  poivTions  of 
Article  X  to  preserve  tlie  tensfiinal  intfindtv  <sr  pidifieal  iiidr 
pendence  of  any  other  country  or  to  interfere  in  coiitrtn ri hr- 
tween  other  nations,  wliether  iiirnihei.s  t#!  tlie  Lra/.ue  itr  nut,  01  Ci» 
employ  the  inilitary  and  naval  ot  the  {  ni?r*i  under 

any  article  of  the  treaty  for  any  pm  pose,  unlrsN  in  aiii.  paificiil.tr 
case  the  Conj.tress,  whicis  uiuier  the  i lias  flie  sulr  puuer 
to  declare  war  nr  anthori/e  the  rinployiiirnt  of  the  niildary  aiid 
naval  forces  of  the  Ihiited  States,  slial!  by  ;h  t  ur  juint  rr^ulufsim 
so  declare. 

In  other  woriis,  niy  fellow  eiti/ens,  wfuit  this  pro¬ 
poses  is  this:  'I'hiit  we  shoiiUi  make  iin  general  promise, 
but  leave  tlic  nations  associated  with  ns  to  guess  in  each 
instance  what  we  were  going  to  consiiier  ourselves 
bound  to  do  and  what  we  were  tint  going  to  consiiier 
ourselves  hound  to  do.  It  is  as  if  you  said.  “We  will 
not  join  the  League  delinitely,  hut  we  will  join  it  occa¬ 
sionally.  We  will  not  promise  anything,  hut  frojn  time 
to  time  we  may  cohjwrate.  We  will  not  assume  anv 
obligations.”  Observe,  my  fellow  citi/ens,  as  {  have 
repeatedly  said  to  you  atui  cannot  say  too  (»ftett,  the 
council  of  the  f.caguc  cartnot  oidige  us  to  take  tnilit.irv 
action  without  the  consent  of  Congress.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  that.  But  this  reserv.uion  proposes  that 
we  should  not  acknowledge  anv  moral  obligation  in  the 
matter:  that  we  should  stand  oH  .md  s.iv.  “We  will  sec. 
from  time  to  time;  consult  us  when  you  g.'t  into  trouble, 
and  then  we  will  liave  a  debate,  atid  after  two  or  three 
months  we  will  tell  you  what  we  arc  gtiing  to  do.”  The 
thing  is  unworthy  ami  ridiculous,  and  I  want  tc»  say 
distinctly  that,  as  I  reatl  this,  it  would  change  the  entire 
meaning  of  the  treaty  and  exempt  the  Lnited  States 
from  all  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
It  means  the  rejection  of  the  treaty,  my  fellow  country- 
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men,  nothing  less.  It  means  that  the  United  States 
would  take  trom  under  the  structure  its  very  founda¬ 
tions  and  support. 

I  happen  to  know  that  there  are  some  men  in  favor 
of  that_  reservation  who  do  not  in  the  least  degree 
realize  its  meaning,  men  whom  1  greatly  respect,  men 
who  have  just  as  much  ardor  to  carry  out  the  promises 
of  the  United  States  as  I  have,  and  I  am  not  indicting 
their  purpose,  but  I  am  calling  their  attention  to  the 
ftict  that  if  any  such  reservation  as  that  should  be 
adcipted  I  would  be  obliged  as  the  Executive  of  the 
IJnited  States  to  regard  it  as  a  rejection  of  the  treaty. 
I  ask  them,  theiefore,  to  consider  this  matter  very  care¬ 
fully,  for  I  want  you  to  realize,  and  I  hope  they  realize, 
what  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  means — two  isolated 
and  suspected  people,  the  people  of  Germany  and  the 
people  of  the  linited  States.  Germany  is  not  admitted 
to  respectable  company  yet.  She  is  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  League  until  such  time  as  .she  shall  have 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  world  that  her  chancre 
of  government  and  change  of  heart  is  real  and  perma¬ 
nent.  Then  she  can  be  admitted.  Now,  her  dearest 
desire,  feeling  her  isolation,  knowing  all  the  conse¬ 
quences  that  would  result,  economic  and  social,  is  to  see 
the  Imited  States  also  cut  off  its  association  with  the 
gallant  peoples  with  whom  sitle  by  side  we  fought  this 
war.  I  am  not  making  this  statement  by  conjecture. 
We  get  _it  directly  from  the  mouths  of  authoritative 
persons  in  Germany  that  their  dearest  hope  is  that 
America  will  now  accomplish  by  the  rejection  of  the 
treaty  what  Germany  was  not  able  to  accomplish  by  her 
arms.  She  tried  to  separate  us  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  She  tried  to  antagonize  the  rest  of  the  world 
against  the  United  States,  and  she  failed  so  long  as 
American  armies  were  in  the  field.  Shall  she  succeed 
now,  when  only  American  voters  are  in  the  field?  The 
issue  is  final.  We  cannot  avoid  it.  We  have  got  to 
make  it  now,  and,  once  made,  there  can  be  no  turning 
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’back.  Wc  either  go  in  with  tiu-  other  free  peoples  of 
the  world  to  guarantee  the  peace  of  the  worlii  now,  or 
we  stay  out  and  on  some  dark  and  disastrous  ilay  we 
seek  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations  ah)ng  with 
Germany.  The  rejection  of  this  treaty,  my  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  means  the  necessity  of  negotiating  a  separate 
treaty  with  (iermany.  That  separate  treaty  between 
Germany  and  the  I'niteti  States  could  not  alter  anv  sen¬ 
tence  of  this  treaty.  It  could  not  affect  tiie  vaiiditv  of 
any  sentence  ot  this  treaty,  it  wouUi  simply  he  the 
Government  of  the  I'nitcii  States  going,  hat  in  hami,  to 
the  assembly  at  Weimar  and  saying,  “.\l.iy  it  please 
you,  we  have  dissociated  ourselves  from  th(»se  who  were 
your  enemies;  we  have  come  to  you  asking  if  you  will 
consent  to  terms  of  amity  atid  peace  which  will  ilisso- 
ciate  us,  both  of  us,  from  the  comradeship  of  arms  and 
liberty.”  'Fhere  is  no  other  interpretation.  'I’herc  is 
no  other  issue.  'Fhat  is  the  issue,  atii!  every  American 
must  face  it. 

But  I  talk,  my  fellow  citi/ens,  as  if  1  doubted  wh.it 
the  decision  would  be.  I  happen  to  have  i>een  horn  and 
bred  in  America.  'Fhere  is  not  anything  in  me  th;tt  is 
not  American.  1  dare  say  that  I  inherit  a  certain  stub¬ 
bornness  from  an  ancient  stiick  from  which  I  am  re¬ 
motely  derived:  but,  then,  all  of  you  are  derived,  more 
or  less  remotely,  from  tithcr  stocks.  You  remetJtber  the 
exclamation  of  the  Irishman  who  said,  when  he  was 
called  a  foreigner.  “You  say  wc  are  furriners:  i\l  like 
to  know  who  sittlcd  this  kintry  but  furriners!”  We 
were  all  foreigners  once,  hut  wc  have  undergone  a  cli¬ 
matic  change,  and  the  marvel  of  America  is  its  soli- 
darity,  is  its  homogeneity,  in  the  midst  of  its  variety. 
The  marvel  about  America  is  that,  no  matter  what  a 
man’s  stock  and  origin,  you  can  always  tell  that  he  is  an 
American  the  minute  he  begins  to  express  an  opinion. 
He  may  look  sometimes  like  a  foreigner,  hut  tap  him 
and  you  will  find  that  the  contents  is  .\merican.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  bred  in  that  wav  mvself.  I  do  not  have  to 
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conjecture  what  the  judgments  of  America  are  going 
to  be  about  a  great  question  like  this.  I  know  before¬ 
hand,  and  I  am  only  sorry  for  the  men  who  do  not 
know.  If  1  did  not  know  the  law  of  custom  and  of 
honor  against  betting  on  a  certainty,  I  would  like  to 
bet  with  them.  But  it  would  not  be  fair;  I  would  be 
taking  advantage  of  them. 

If  1  may  close  with  a  word,  not  of  jest,  but  of  sol¬ 
emnity,  I  want  to  say,  my  fellow  citizens,  that  there  can 
be  no  exaggerating  the  importance  of  this  peace  and 
the  importance  of  its  immediate  ratification,  because 
the  world  will  not  and  cannot  settle  down  to  normal 
conditions,  either  in  America  or  anywhere  else, 
until  it  knows  what  the  future  is  going  to  be.  If 
it  must  know  that  the  future  is  going  to  be  one  of 
disorder  and  of  rivalry  and  of  the  old  contests  of 
power,  let  it  know  it  at  once,  so  it  can  make  its  arrange¬ 
ments  and  its  calculations  and  lay  its  taxes  and  recruit 
its  armies  and  build  its  ships  for  the  next  great  fight; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  he  told  tliat  it  will  have 
an  insurance  against  war,  that  a  great  body  of  power¬ 
ful  nations  has  entered  into  a  solemn  Covenant  to  sub¬ 
stitute  arbitration  and  discussion  for  war,  for  that  is  the 
heart  of  the  Covenant,  that  all  the  great  fighting 
peoples  of  the  world  have  engaged  to  forego  war  and 
substitute  arbitration  and  discussion — if  it  can  know 
that  the  minds  will  be  quieted,  the  disorders  will  pres¬ 
ently  cease;  then  men  will  know  that  we  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  that  great,  that  transcendent  duty  that  lies 
ahead  of  us,  sit  quietly  down  in  council  chambers  and 
work  out  the  proper  reforms  of  our  own  industrial  and 
economic  life.  They  have  got  to  be  worked  out.  If 
this  treaty  is  not  ratified,  they  will  be  worked  out  in 
disorder  throughout  the  world.  I  .am  not  now  inti¬ 
mating,  for  I  do  not  think,  that  disorder  will  shake  the 
foundations  of  our  own  affairs,  but  it  will  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  world,  and  these  inevitable,  indis¬ 
pensable  reforms  will  be  wmrked  out  amongst  disorder 
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and  suspicitni  and  hatred  and  violcncx,  whereas  if  we 
can  ha\'e  the  healing  inilncnccs  nf  assured  peace  they 
will  he  worked  out  in  amity  and  quiet  and  hy  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  men  rather  than  bv  the  passions  of  inen.  God 
send  that  day  mav  come,  and  come  soon!  Above  all, 
may  (hhI  grant  that  it  may  come  uiuicr  the  leadership 
of  America ! 

Ar  AiDtumtt  M.  Diw  i  k,  Cui.o., 
Sl.(>TrMH!,K  25,  tqiq. 

Mk.  CiiAiKMAx,  MV  n  i.r.ow  (oi  \  rRVMi-,x: 

I  always  feel  a  thrill  of  pride  in  standing  before  a 
great  company  of  my  fellow  citizens  to  speak  for  this 
great  liocumciit  wliieh  we  shall  always  know  as  the 
treaty  of  \'ersailles.  I  am  proml  to  speak  ftir  it,  be¬ 
cause  for  the  first  time  in  the  iiistory  of  international 
consulttuion  men  iiave  turtied  away  frojn  the  ambitions 
of  governments  aiiil  have  sought  to  aiivanee  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  peoples,  ‘riiev  have  turned  away  from  all 
those  older  plans  of  dominati<tn  aiul  sought  to  lay 
anew  the  foundations  for  the  liberty  of  mankind.  I  say 
without  hesitation  that  this  is  a  great  document  of 
liberation.  It  is  a  new  charter  for  the  liberty  of  men. 

As  wc  have  ativaneed  from  week  to  week  and  from 
month  to  month  in  the  tlehate  <»f  this  great  document, 
I  think  a  great  many  things  that  we  talked  about  at 
first  have  cleared  away,  A  great  many  difficulties  which 
were  at  first  discovercij,  or  which  stmic  fancied  that 
they  had  discovered,  ha%-c  been  rctnoved.  The  center 
and  heart  of  this  document  is  that  great  instrument 
which  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  it,  tlie  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  I  think  everybody  now  under¬ 
stands  that  you  cannot  work  this  treaty  without  that 
Covenant.  l*ivcryb«Hly  certainly  understands  that  you 
have  no  insurance  for  the  continuance  of  this  settlement 
without  the  Ctn-enant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
you  will  notice  that,  witli  the  single  exception  of  the 
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provisipn  with  regard  to  tiic  transfer  of  the  German 
rights  in  Shantung  in  China  to  Japan,  practically  noth¬ 
ing  m  the  body  of  the  treaty  has  seenuHl  to  constitute 
any  great  obstacle  to  its  adoption.  All  the  controversy, 
all  the  talk,  has  centered  on  the  League  of  Nations! 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  the  issue  center:  I  am  glad  to  sec 
the  issue  clearly  drawn,  for  now  we  have  to  decide, 
Shall  we  stand  by  the  settlements  of  liberty,  or  shall  w'- 
not? 

I  want,  just  by  way  of  introduction  and  clarification, 
to  poim  out  what  is  not  often  enough  explained  to  audi¬ 
ences  in  this  emuntry,  the  actual  constitution  of  the 
League  oi  Nations*  It  is  very  simply  constituted*  It 
consists  of  two  bodies,  a  council  ami  an  assembly.  'Flic 
assembly  is  the  numerous  hotly.  In  it  every  self-gov¬ 
erning  State  that  is  a  member  of  the  League  is  repre- 
.sented,  and  not  only  the  self-governing  imlependent 
states,  but  the  self-governing  colonies  ami  dominions, 
such  as  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  India,  and 
South  Africa,  are  ail  represented  in  the  assembly.  It 
IS  m  the  assembly  that  the  combined  representation 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  British  Empire  are  assigneti 

votes,  and  you  are  constantly  being  told  that  Great 
Britain  has  six  votes  and  we  have  one.  I  want  you  to 
appreciate  the  full  significance  of  that.  They  have  six 
votes  in  the  assembly,  and  the  assembly  does  not  vote. 

hat  bubble  is  exploded.  Fliere  are  several  matters  in 
winch  the  vote  of  the  assembly  must  cooperate  with  tlic 
vote  of  the  councih  but  in  every  such  case  an  unanimous 
vote  of  the  council  is  necessary,  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
united  btates  is  a  permanent  member  of  the  council, 
her  vote  is  necessary  to  every  active  policy  of  the 
League.  'Fherefore  the  single  vote  of  the  United  States 
afwap  counts  six,  so  far  as  the  votes  of  the  British 
irnpire  are  concerned,  and  if  it  is  a  mere  question  of 

pride,  I  would  rather  be  one  and  count  six  than  six  and 
count  one, 

I  hat  affords  emphasis  to  the  point  I  wish  you  to  keep 
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distinctly  in  iniml  witli  rcgunl  to  reservations  and  all 
the  qualifications  ot"  ratification  wliich  are  hein}^  dis¬ 
cussed.  No  active  policy  can  he  utnlertaken  by  the 
League  without  the  assenting  vote  of  the  I  iiited  States. 

1  cannot  umlerstand  the  anxiety  of'  some  gentlemen  lor 
fear  something  is  going  to  he  put  over  on  them.  I  can¬ 
not  understand  wliy,  having  read  the  Covenant  ot'  the 
League  and  examined  its  constitution,  they  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  fact  that  every  active  policy  of  the  League 
must  he  concurrevi  in  hy  a  unanitnous  vote  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  which  means  that  the  aflirmative  vote  of  tiie  1  ’nitrd 
States  is  in  every  instance  necessary.  That  being  the 
case,  it  becomes  sheer  nonsense,  my  fellow  eiti/ens,  to 
talk  about  a  supergovernment  being  set  up  over  the 
Linited  States:  it  becomes  sheer  n«»nscnse  to  say  th.tt 
any  authority  is  ci>nstittited  whicii  catt  (tinier  our  armies 
to  other  parts  of  the  world,  winch  can  interfere  with 
our  domestic  questions,  which  can  direct  our  interna¬ 
tional  policy  even  in  any  matter  in  which  wc  do  nor  con¬ 
sent  to  be  directed.  We  would  he  under  our  own  direc¬ 
tion  just  as  much  under  tlie  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  as  we  are  now.  ( ff  course,  1  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  we  do  not,  so  to  say,  pool  our  mor.d  issues. 
We  do  that.  In  acquiescing  in  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  we  do  adopt,  and  we  should  adopt,  certain  fun¬ 
damental  moral  principles  of  right  and  justice,  whith. 
I  dare  say,  we  do  not  need  to  promise  to  live  up  to,  hut 
which  wc  arc  certainly  proml  to  promise  to  live  up  to. 
We  are  not  turning  any  tamner.  We  always  have  lived 
up  to  them,  ami  we  do  not  intern!  to  change  our  course 
of  action  or  our  standards  of  action.  .\nd  it  is  .Ameri¬ 
can  standards  of  action  tliat  are  set  up  in  the  Chwenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations, 

What  is  the  Covenant  f<»r?  To  hear  most  of  the 
debate,  you  would  think  that  it  was  an  ingenittus  con¬ 
trivance  for  a  subtle  interference  with  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
solemn  covenants  ever  entered  into  hy  all  the  great  fight-. 
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ing  powers  of  the  world  that  they  never  will  resort  to 
y  r  again  without  first  having  either  submitted  the  ques- 
t  on  at  issue  to  arbitration  and  undertaken  to  abide  bV 

S/bv  dm  r  ^^f’mitted  it  to  discus^ 

-dl  rl  (-ouncil  of  the  League  of  Nations,  laying 

all  he  documents,  all  the  facts,  before  that  council,  lot 
scnting  that  that  council  should  lay  all  those  documents 

^^mtnthtTor?  tT"" 

t,r;T  J  -:r  f  and,  even  if  they  are  not 

tint  ose''r  avl 

tint  case,  lendercd  by  the  council,  they  agree  not  to 

midered’"  Tf  has  been 

rcndcitd  Ihere  you  have  nine  months’  submission  to 

he  moral  judgment  of  the  world.  In  my  jucTgment 

that  IS  an  almost  complete  assurance  against  war.  If 

any  such  covenant  as  that  had  existed  in  1914,  Germany 

never  would  have  gone  to  war.  The  onXZ  tZ 

cTuiId  noi  ‘■'"“hi  not  afford  to  do,  and  knew  thft  she 
c  uld  not  afford  to  do,  w'as  to  submit  her  case  to  the 

pmofJtbSf  have  now  abundant 

Lord  '  Lj^'hat  would  have  happened,  because  it  was  the 

•ur-iin-Zr  ®  -^h*^  world  that  combined  the  world 

/L  seeinrth"L  T""  "hi- 

soon’as  belonged  m  the  war,  but  just  so 

L  L!  .  ?  issues  of  It  became  apparent  we  knew 

thinir  unprecedented 

•  f  b-  U  e  threw  the  whole  power  of  a  great  nation 

ing" to  cto ’"'"t  fr*^i  origination  of  which  it  had  noth- 
ng  to  do.  I  think  there  is  nothing  that  appeals  to  the 

vovLrSeT  ^he  history  of  men  than  those  con- 

on  so  her',  ^  ""hlions  of  Ameri¬ 

can  s(  Idlers  aboard— those  crusaders,  those  men  who 

loved  liberty  enough  to  leave  their  homes  and  fight  for  it 

upon  distant  fields  of  battle,  those  men  who  swunrout 

mto  the  open  as  if  in  fulfillment  of  the  long  proThecy  S 

Xml  ^  fn  Ve'recJrds 

moot^lh!  Tl'i  •  ^  American 

I  eople  behind  this  great  enterprise. 
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I  ask  your  dose  observation  to  current  cvetits,  nty 
fellow  count ryiTieii.  Out  of  tioors,  that  Is  to  sa\. 
out  of  Ictjislativc  halls,  there  is  no  orij:ani/eii  opposition' 
to  this  treaty  except  amori.ir  the  people  ^dlo  trieii  to 
defeat  the  purpose  of  this  (■'overnment  in  the  war. 
Hyphens  are  the  knives  that  are  beinj^'  stuck  into  this 
document.  'Fhe  issue  is  clearly  drawn.  Inasnuich  as  «e 
are  masters  of  our  own  participation  in  the  action  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  why  tlo  we  necii  reservations?  If 
we  cannot  he  ohligcd  to  do  anything  that  we  do  not  our¬ 
selves  vote  to  lio,  why  qualify  our  acccpttiiice  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  safe  agreement?  'I'lierc  can  he  oiilv  one  ohicef. 
my  fellow  citi/.ens,  and  that  is  to  give  the  I  'nifed  States 
a  standing  of  exceptional  advantage  in  the  League,  to 
e.xempt  it  from  obligations  which  the  other  members’ as¬ 
sume,  or  to  put  a  siH-cial  interpretation  upon  the  duties 
of  the  I  nited  States  under  the  C  ovenant  which  inter¬ 
pretation  is  not  applied  to  the  duties  of  other  nicmlnTS 
of  the  League  under  the  Covenant.  I.  for  mv  part,  say 
that  it  is  unworthy  of  the  Lnited  States  to  ask  any 
special  privilege  of  that  kiml.  I  am  for  going  into  a  body 
of  equals  or  staying  out.  That  is  the  very  principle  we 
have  been  lighting  for  and  have  been  proud  to  light  for, 
that  the  rights  (»t  a  weak  nation  were  just  as  sacred  as 
the  rights  of  a  great  nation.  That  hs  what  this  treaty 
was  drawn  to  establish.  You  must  not  think  of  this 
treaty  alone.  1  lie  lines  ol  it  arc  being  run  out  into  the 
Austrian  treaty  and  the  Hungarian  treaty  and  the  Bul¬ 
garian  treaty  and  the  'Furkish  treaty,  and  in  every  one 
of  them  the  principle  is  this,  to  deliver  peoples  who  ha\'e 
been  living  under  sovereignties  that  were  alien  and  un¬ 
welcome  from  the  hondage  under  which  they  luivc  lived, 
to  turn  over  to  them  their  own  territory,  to  athipt  the 
American  principle  that  all  Just  government  is  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governcil.  All  down  through 
the  center  of  Lurope  ami  into  the  heart  of  Asia  has 
gone  this  process  of  liberation,  taking  alien  y<»kc.s  off 
the  necks  of  such  peoples  and  vindicating  the  American 
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principle  that  you  cannot  impose  upon  anybody  a  sov¬ 
ereignty  that  is  not  of  its  own  choice.  And’if  the  results 
liberation  arc  not  guaranteed,  then  they 
wdl  fall  down  like  a  house  of  cards.  What  was  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  Pan  Germanism?  You  know  the  formula _ 

from  Bremen  to  Bagdad.  Very  well;  that  is  the  very 
stretch  of  country  over  which  the.se  people  have  been 
liberated.  New  States,  one  after  another,  have  been  set 
up  by  the  action  of  the  conference  at  Paris  all  along  the 
route  that  was  intended  to  be  tfie  route  of  German 
dominion,  and  if  we  now  merely  set  them  up  and  leave 
them  m  their  weakness  to  take  care  of  themselves,  then 
Germans  can  at  their  leisure,  by  intriguing,  by  every 
subtle  process  of  which  they  arc  master, 'accomplish 
what  they  could  not  accomplish  by  arms,  and  we  will 
have  abandoned  the  people  whom  we  redeemed.  The 
thing  IS  inconceivable.  The  thing  is  impossible. 

We  therefore  have  come  to  the  straight-cut  line— - 
adoption  or  rejection.  Qualified  adoption  is  not  adop¬ 
tion.  It  IS  perfectly  legitimate,  I  admit,  to  say  in  what 
sense  we  understand  certain  articles.  They  are  all  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  m  meaning,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  but  if 
you  want  to  make  the  obvious  more  obvious  I  do  not 
see  any  objection  to  that;  if  by  the  multiplication  of 
words  you  can  make  simple  words  speak  their  meaning 
more  distinctly,  I  think  that  that  is  an  interesting  rhe¬ 
torical  exercise,  but  nothing  more.  Qualification  means 
asking  special  exemptions  and  privileges  for  the  United 
btates.  We  cannot  ask  that.  We  must  either  go  in  or 
stay  out.  Now,  if  we  go  in  what  do  we  get?  I  am  not 
now  confining  my  view  to  ourselves.  America  has 
shown  the  world  that  she  does  not  stop  to  calculate  the 
ower  sort  of  advantage  and  disadvantage;  that  she 
goes  in  upon  a  high  plane  of  principle,  and'is  willing  to 
serve  mankind  while  she  is  serving  herself.  What  we 
p.n  in  this  treaty  is,  first  of  all,  the  substitution  of  arbi¬ 
tration  and  discussion  for  war.  If  you  got  nothing  else. 

It  IS  worth  the  whole  game  to  get  that.  My  fellow  citi- 
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zcns,  \ve  fouKiit  tliis  war  in  nnicr  that  three  shtnihi  tint 
be  another  like  it.  1  am  uniirr  bonds,  I  arn  urnlcr  bonds 
to  iny  fellow  citi/ens  of  every  sort.  :uu!  1  ain  partiru- 
larly  under  bonds  to  the  mothers  of  this  country  and  to 
the  wives  of  this  country  and  to  the  sweetheartH  that  I 
will  do  everything;  in  my  power  to  sec  to  it  tliut  their 
s<)n.s  and  husbands  ami  sweethearts  never  have  to  iji.ike 
that  .supreme  sacrifice  af^ain.  And  when  I  passed  your 
beautiful  Capitol  .Square  just  now  attd  saw  thousamls  of 
children  there  to  greet  me.  1  felt  a  lutnp  in  tny  thrmit. 
'riicsc  are  the  little  pecqde  that  I  am  arguing  for.  These 
are  my  clients,  these  hnis  coming  on  anil  these  girls  that, 
staying  at  home,  would  suffer  more  than  tlit?  huis  wlui 
died  on  the  hattlefiehl.  for  it  is  flte  tears  at  home  that 
are  more  bitter  than  the  agmiy  upon  flu-  field.  I  dare 
not  turn  away  from  the  straight  path  I  have  set  myself 
to  redeem  this  promise  that  I  have  maile. 

If  you  say.  “Wliat  is  there?  An  absolute  insurance 
against  war?"  I  say,  "Certainly  not."  Nobody  ean  give 
you  an  insurance  against  human  p.tssion,  but  if  you  can 
get  a  little  insurance  agaitist  an  infinue  cat,isfrop!H*,  is 
it  not  better  than  getting  none  at  .all?  I.et  us  assume 
that  it  is  only  twetilydive  per  cent  insurance  against  svar. 
Can  any  humane  man  reject  that  insurance  ?  Let  us  sup- 
pose  that  it  is  fifty  per  cent  insurance  against  war.  Whs. 
my  friends,  tny  caltn  judgitient  is  that  it  is  ninety-nine 
per  cent  insurance  against  svar.  That  is  what  I 'went 
over  to  Ltirope  to  get,  and  that  is  what  I  got,  and  that  is 
what  I  have  brought  haek. 

Stop  for  Si  moment  to  think  about  the  nest  war,  if 
there  should  he  one.  I  ih>  not  hesitate  t«i  «.iy  that  the 
war  we  have  ju.st  been  through,  though  it  was  shot 
through  with  terror  of  every  kind,  is  tu»t  to  be  cmnpared 
with  the  war  w'e  wouh!  have  to  face  nrv;t  time.  Lhcre 
were  destructive  gases,  there  were  methtids  of  expimive 
destruction  unheard  of  even  during  thi*  war,  which  were 
just  reatly  for  use  when  the  war  endeii— great  projec¬ 
tiles  that  guideti  themselves  and  shot  into  the  hetivens. 
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wait  tor  a  liundred  miles  and  more  and  tiicn  burst  tons 
of  explosives  upon  helpless  cities,  sonietliinp;-  to  which 
the  guns  with  which  the  Germans  bomharded  Paris 
from  a  distance  were  not  comparable.  What  the  Ger¬ 
mans  used  were  toys  as  com})ared  with  what  would  be 
usetl  in  the  next  war.  Ask  any  soldier  if  he  wants 
to  go  through  a  hell  like  that  again.  'Phe  soldiers  know 
\yhat  the  next  war  wouki  be.  'I'hey  know  what  the  inven¬ 
tions  were  that  were  just  about  to  be  used  for  the  abso¬ 
lute  destruction  of  mankind.  I  am  for  any  kind  of 
insurance  against  a  barbaric  reversal  of  civilization. 

.\nd  by  conscpuence,  the  adoption  of  the  treaty  means 
disarmament.^  1  hink  of  the  economic  burden  and  the 
restraint  ol  liberty  in  the  tlevelopment  of  professional 
and  mechanic  life  that  resulted  from  the  maintenance  of 
gi  eat  ai  mies,  not  only  in  Cierrnany  hut  in  Prance  and 
in  Italy yind,  to  some  extent,  in  Great  Britain.  If  the 
United  States  should  stand  off  from  this  thing  we  would 
liave  to  have  the  biggest  army  in  the  world.  'Phere 
would  be  nobody  else  that  cared  for  our  fortunes.  We 
wouki  have  to  look  out  for  ourselves,  and  when  I  hear 
gtntltmen  say,  es;  th:it  is  what  w’e  want  to  do,  we 
want^to  be  independent  and  look  out  for  ourselve.s,”  I 
say,  “Well,  then,  consult  your  fellow  citizens.  There 
will  have  to  be  universal  conscription.  ”^Phere  will  have 
to  he  taxes  such  as  even  yet  we  have  not  seen.  'Phere 
will  have  to  be  a  concentration  of  authority  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  capable  of  using  this  terrible  instrument.  You 
cannot  conduct  a  war  or  command  an  army  by  a  debat¬ 
ing  society.  You  cannot  determine  in  community  cen¬ 
ters  what  the  command  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  is 
going  to  be;  you  will  have  to  have  a  staff  like  the  Ger¬ 
man  staff,  and  you  will  have  to  center  in  the  Commander 
in  Oiief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  the  right  to  take  instant 
action  for  the  protection  of  the  Nation.”  America  will 
never  consent  to  any  such  thing* 

Then,  if  we  have  this  great  treaty,  we  have  what  the 
world  never  had  before— a  court  of  public  opinion  of 
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the  worki.  I  not  think  that  you  can  exagj'crafc  the 
significance  of  that,  iny  fcHow  countrymen,  interna¬ 
tional  kw  up  to  this  time  has  been  the  nuist  singular 
code  of  inanncr.s.  Vou  couhi  not  mention  to  any  other 
Government  anything  that  concerned  it  utdess  \ou  could 
prove  that  your  own  intt-rcsts  were  immediately  in¬ 
volved.  Ihdess  you  eoukl  prove  tliat  it  was  your  Own 
material  interest  that  was  irn-oKed,  it  was  iiuftolite  to 
speak  of  it.  1  heie  might  he  something  hroittlmg  that 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  vou  could  not 
speak  of  it  unless  the  interests  of  the  I  ‘nited  States  were 
involved.  I  am  going  to  allmie  for  a  moment  to  a 
niatter  .so  interesting  that  I  wish  i  could  develop  it. 
This  cession  in  Shantung  Province  in  China,  whiefi 
China  gave  to  (»erniun\'  in  iKpS,  was  an  initjuitous 
thing  at  the  outset;  hut  our  great  iTesiikmt,  William 
McKinley,  ami  <Hjr  great  .Secretary  of  State.  John  Hay, 
did  not  protest  against  it.  It  was  an  outrageous  inva- 
sion  of  the  rights  of  China.  They  not  imly  did  not  pnt- 
test,  hut  all  they  asked  wais  that  Ciermanv,  after  she  got 
what  did  not  belong  to  her,  woukl  please  not  close  the 
doors  against  the  trade  of  the  I'niteii  .States.  I  am 
not  saying  this  hy  way  ot  criticism.  {  hat  is  all  that 
under  internatit»tial  manners  they  hail  a  right  to  ask. 
International  law  has  been  the  primijile  of  minding 
your  owm  business,  {larticularly  when  something  out¬ 
rageous  was  up:  and  Article  Xl  of  the  League  of 
Nations  makes  mutters  <>f  that  sort  everybody's  busk 
ness.  Under  Article  XI  any  member  of  the  l.eague 
can  at  any  time  call  atfeiititm  to  anything,  anywhere, 
which  is  likely  to  affect  the  peace  of  the  wandd  or  the 
good  understanding  betweett  nations  upoti  which  the 
peace  of  the  world  depends.  'Mie  littlest  nation,  along 
with  the  biggest— Panama,  to  take  tme  of  our  own  near 
neighbors  can  stand  up  and  challenge  the  right  of  any 
nation  m  the  world  t.t  do  a  thing  which  threatens  the 
peace  of  the  worhl.  It  does  not  have  to  be  ti  big  nation 
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i  he  voice  of  the  worUl  is  at  last  released.  The  con¬ 
science  of  the  world  is  at  last  gi\'en  a  forum,  and  the 
rights  of  men  not  liberated  under  this  treaty  are  given 
a  place  where  they  can  be  heard.  If  there  are  nations 
which  wish  to  exercise  the  power  of  self-determination 
but  arc  not  liberated  by  this  treaty,  they  can  come  into 
that  great  forum,  they  can  point  out  how  their  demands 
affect  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  world,  they  can  point 
out  how  their  demands  affect  the  good  understanding 

of  for  tlie  rights 

of  mankind  which  was  never  before  dreamed  of,  and 

in  that  forum  any  representative  has  the  right  to  speak 
his  III!  mind.  If  that  is  not  a  wholesome  moral  clear¬ 
ing  house,  I  wish  somebody  would  suggest  a  better.  It 
^  just  a  moral  clearing  house  that  the  world  needs 
1  here  have  been  a  great  many  things  unspoken  that 
ought  to  have  been  spoken,  'f’here  have  been  voiceless 
multitudes  all  over  the  world  who  had  nobody  to  speak 
for  them  in  any  court  of  conscience  anywhere,  and  now 
they  are  given  spokesmen.  All  forward-looking  men 
may  now  see  their  way  to  the  method  in  which  they  may 
help  forward  the  real  processes  of  civilization 

I  here  is  another  matter  which  I  am  sure  will  interest 
a  great  many  in  sound  of  my  voice.  If  we  do  not  have 
this  tieaty  of  peace,  labor  will  continue  to  be  regarded 
not  as  It  ought  to  be  regarded,  a  human  function,  but 
as  a  purchasable^  commodity  throughout  the  world. 

I  here  is  inserted  in  this  great  treaty  a  Magna  Charta 
o  abor.^  I  here  is  set  up  here  a  means  of  periodic 
examination  of  the  conditions  of  labor  all  over  the 
world,  particularly  the  labor  of  women  and  children 
and  those  who  have  not  the  physical  force  to  handle 
some  of  the  burdens  that  are  put  upon  them,  and  it  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  nations  of  the  world  constantly 
to  study  the  methods  of  raising  the  levels  of  human 
labor.  You  know  what  that  means.  We  have  not  done 
our  full  duty  with  regard  to  the  amelioration  and  bet¬ 
terment  of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  America,  but  the 
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comiitions  Jiere  urc  better  tluiii  they  ;ire  anywhere  else. 
We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  our  full  intiu- 
ence  to  raise  the  levels  everywhere  to  the  levels  which 
we  have  tried  to  maintain  in  this  countrv,  ami  then  to 
take  them  hij^her  into  the  lields  of  that  sort  of  associa¬ 
tion  between  those^  who  tnnploy  labor  and  those  who 
execute  it  as  will  make  it  a  reariiuman  relationship  ami 
not  a  mere  commercial  relationship.  ‘Fhe  heart  of  the 
world  has  never  got  into  this  busine.ss  yet.  'riie  con- 
seienee  ot  the  wot  Id  has  never  been  relcascil  along  lines 
of  action  in  legaid  to  the  iitiprove^meitt  ot  the*  tanieii- 
tions  of  labor.  And  more  than  that,  until  we  timi  such 
niefliods  as  !  have  been  alhuiing  to,  we  are  never  releas¬ 
ing  the  real  energies  of  tliis  }>eoplc.  .Men  are  not  going 
tt)  w'oik  ami  produce  what  they  wtuihi  proeiuce*  if  they 
feel  that  they  arc  not  justly  treated.  If  you  want  to 
lealize  tlu‘  real  wealtli  ot  this  country,  then  firing  aliout 
the  human  lelationshiji  between  employers  and  employ¬ 
ees  which  will  make  tliem  co-laborers  and  partners  and 
fellow  workers.  All  ot  that  is  open  to  us  through  tfie 
instrumentality  of  tlie  League  ot  Nations  utiiier  tfiis 
gieat  treaty,  and  still  wc  debate  wficther  we  should 
ratify  it  or  not. 


I  here  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  talking,  I  ailmit: 
and  some  men,  even  some  tiien  1  dc»  not  agree  with,  I 
admit,  talk  very  well,  imJecd.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear 
them  when  they  are  honest :  it  is  a  pleasure  to  he  in¬ 
structed  by  them  when  they  ktmw  what  they  are  talking 
about.  But  wc  have  reached  the  stage  m>w  when  all 
the  things  that  needed  to  he  debated  have  been  debated 
ant  a  the  ilouhts  arc  cleared  up.  1  fiey  arc  cleared  up 
just  as  thoroughly  as  the  I-inglish  language  cun  dear 
lem.  I  he  people  of  the  I  iiited  States  arc  no  longer 
susceptible  to  being  misled  as  to  what  is  in  this  Cove¬ 
nant,  and  they  now  have  an  exceedingly  interesting 
choice  to  make,  i  have  said  it  a  great  many  times,  my 
fellow  countryntea.  hut  I  must  say  it  again,  because  it 
IS  a  pleasant  thing  to  testify  about,  the  fundamental 
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thing  that  I  discovered  on  the  otlier  side  of  the  water 
was  that  all  the  great  peoples  of  the  world  are  looking 
to  America  for  leadership,  'fliere  can  be  no  mistaking 
that.  Tlie  evitiences  were  too  overwhelming,  the  evi¬ 
dences  were  too  profoundly  significant,  because  what 
underlay  them  was  this:  We  are  the  only  Nation  which 
so  far  has  not  laid  itself  open  to  suspicion  of  ulterior 
motives.  We  are  the  only  Nation  which  has  not  made 
It  evident  that  when  we  go  to  anybody’s  assistance  we 
mean  to  stay  there  longer  than  we  are  welcome.  Day 
after  day  I  received  delegations  in  Paris  asking — what  ? 
Credits  from  the  United  States?  No.  Merchandise 
from  the  United  States?  Yes,  if  possible;  but  that  was 
not  the  chief  point.  They  were  asking  that  I  send 
American  troops  to  take  the  place  of  other  troops,  be¬ 
cause  they  said,  “Our  people  will  welcome  them  with 
open  arms  as  friends  who  have  come  for  their  sakes  and 
not  for  anything  that  America  can  possibly  in  the  future 
have  in  mind."  What  an  extraordinary  tribute  to  the 
principles  of  the  United  States!  What  an  extraordinary 
tribute  to  the  sincerity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  I  I  never  was  so  proud  in  my  life  as  when  these 
evidences  began  to  accumulate.  I  had  been  proud 
always  of  being  an  American,  but  I  never  before  real¬ 
ized  fully  what  it  meant  It  meant  to  stand  at  the  front 
of  the  moral  forces  of  the  world. 

My  fellow  citizens,  1  think  we  must  come  to  sober 
and  immediate  conclusions.  T1  here  is  no  turning  aside 
from  the  straight  line.  We  must  now  cither  accept  this 
arrangement  or  reject  it.  If  we  accept  it,  there  is  no 
danger  either  to  our  safety  or  to  our  honor.  If  we 
reject  it,  _we  will  meet  with  suspicion,  with  distrust, 
With  dislike,  with  disillusionment  everywhere  in  the 
world.  This  treaty  has  to  be  carried  out.  In  order  to 
^rry  this  treaty  out,  it  is  necessary  to  reconstruct 
Europe  economically  and  industrially.  If  we  do  not 
take  part  in  that  reconstruction,  we  will  be  shut  out 
from  It,  and  by  consequence  the  markets  of  Europe  will 
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be  shut  to  us.  The  cotnhinatiotis  ol'  lAirupc.in  (hoitu- 
ments  can  he  f’orineil  to  exclude  us  xvherexer  it  is  pDs- 
sible  to  exclude  us;  atui  if'  ymi  want  tu  emue  to  the 
hard  and  u|j;Iy  basis  of'  intiterial  interest,  the  I 'nited 
States  will  everywhere  trade  at  an  overwhehtitnn  disad¬ 
vantage  just  so  soon  as  we  have  t’ort’eited,  atnl  deserve 
to  forfeit,  the  eonfliienee  of  the  world.  I  .isk  tner- 
chants,  “Who  are  good  eustorners,  triends  or  enemies? 
Who  are  good  eustoiners,  those  who  open  their  doors  to 
you,  or  those  who  have  made  some  [>ri\.ite  arrangement 
elsewhere  which  makes  it  impossihle  for  them  to  trade 
with  you?’’  1  have  hciird  lAirope  spoken  of  as  bankrupt. 
There  may  he  great  dilheulties  in  paying  the  public 
debts,  but  there  are  going  t<*  l>e  no  itisu[<erable  difbctil- 
ties  to  rebeginning  the  eetmomie  ami  imlustri.ii  life  of 
Europe.  'I'he  men  are  there,  the  materi.ds  are  there, 
the  energy  is  there,  and  the  hope  is  there.  Ehe  nations 
are  not  crushed.  They  are  ready  for  the  great  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  future,  ami  it  is  for  us  to  cltoiise  wljetlier 
we  will  enter  those  great  enterprises  upon  a  footing  t>f 
advantage  ami  of  honor  or  upotj  a  footing  (tf  disadvan¬ 
tage  and  distrust. 

Therefore,  from  every  point  of  view,  I  eiudlenge  tiie 
opponents  of  this  treaty  ti»  siiow  eause  why  it  shouhi 
not  be  ratifieth  I  eiudlenge  thetn  to  sliow  cause  why 
there  sliould  he  any  iiesitation  in  ratifying  it.  I  tio 
not  understand  tielays.  I  do  not  understami  e*>verr 
processes  of  <5pp(tsifion,  it  is  time  that  we  knew 
where  we  shall  stand,  for  reserve,  my  fellow  eiti/ens, 
the  negotiation  of  treaties  rest.s  with  the  ifxeeutive  of 
the  Ihiited  States.  When  the  .Senate  has  acted,  it  will 
be  for  me  to  determine  whether  its  action  constitutes 
an  adoption  or  a  rejection,  nrni  I  beg  the  gentlemen  who 
are  responsible  f«*r  tfic  action  of  the  I'nitcd  States  Sen- 
ate  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  whether  it  is  an  aditption 
or  a  rejection.  I  do  n«»t  wish  to  draw  doubtful  conclu¬ 
sions.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  injustice  to  the  process  of 
any  honest  mind.  But  when  that  treaty  is  acted  upon 
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I  must  know  whether  it  means  that  we  have  ratified  it 
or  rejected  it,  and  I  feel  confident  that  I  am  speaking 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

When  it  is  around  election  time,  my  fellow  citizens 
a  man  ought  to  be  doubtful  of  what  the  meaning  of  his 
inteicouise  witii  his  fellow  citizens  is,  because  it  is  easy 
for  applause  to  go  to  the  head ;  it  is  easy  for  applause 
to  seem  to  men  rnore  than  it  does:  it  is  easy  for  the 
assurances  of  individual  support  to  be  given  a  wider 
implicahon  than  can  properly  be  given  to  them.  I 
thank  God  that  on  this  occasion  the  whole  issue  has 
nothing  to  do  with  me.  I  did  not  carry  any  purpose 
of  niy  own  to  Paris.  I  did  not  carry  any  purpose  that 
i  did  not  know  from  the  action  of  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  was  the  purpose  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  not  the  purpose  of  a  party.  It  was  not  the  purpose 
of  any  section  of  our  fellow  citizens.  It  was  a  pur¬ 
pose  subscribed  to  by  American  public  opinion  and  form¬ 
ally  adopted  by  the  Governments  with  which  we  had  to 
deal  on  the  other  side,  and  I  came  back  with  a  document 
embodying  tlie  principles  insisted  upon  at  the  outset  and 
carried  by  the  American  delegation  to  Paris.  There¬ 
fore  I  think  that  I  have  the  right  to  say  that  I  have  the 
support  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Tlic  issue 
IS  so  big  that  it  transcends  all  party  and  personal  things, 
f  w^as  a  spokesman:  I  was  an  instrument.  I  did  not 
speak  any  privately  conceived  idea  of  my  own.  I  had 
merely  tried  to  absorb  the  influences  of  public  opinion 
m  the  United  States,  and  that,  my  fellow  citizens,  is 
the  function  of  all  of  us.  We  ought  not  in  a  great  crisis 
like  this  to  follow  any  private  opinion;  we  ought  not 
to  follow  any  private  purpose;  we  ought,  above  all 
things,  to  forget  that  we  are  ever  divided  into  parties 
when  we  vote.  We  are  all  democrats—I  will  not  insist 
upon  the  large  “D” — we  are  all  democrats  because  we 
beheve  in  a  people’s  government,  and  what  I  am  plead¬ 
ing  for  IS  nothing  less  than  a  people’s  peace 
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At  Pt'EBLo,  Colo.,  Si;i>iT'.mbi;r  25,  1919. 

Mr.  Ch.mrm.w  Axn  Fri.i.nw  CnfNTKVMi  x : 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  genuine  pleasure  that  I  find 
myself  in  Puehio,  atui  I  feel  it  a  eiiin[i!iinent  that  I 
should  he  permitted  to  he  the  first  speaker  in  this 
beautiful  hall.  <  )ne  of  the  advantages  of  tliis  Itall,  as 
I  look  about,  is  that  you  are  not  too  far  away  from 
me,  becau.se  there  is  nothing  so  reassuring  to  men  who 
are  trying  to  express  tlu*  public  sentiment  as  getting  into 
real  personal  contact  with  their  felhnv  citizens.  I 
have  gained  a  renewei!  impression  as  I  have  crosseii  the 
continent  this  time  of  the  homogeneity  of  this  great 
people  to  whom  we  heiong.  'I'liev  eome  from  many 
stocks,  but  they  are  all  of  one  kind.  They  eotne  from 
many  origins,  hut  they  are  all  shi>f  througli  witli  the 
same  principles  and  desire  the  same  rigliteous  anil 
honest  things.  I  h:i\‘e  received  a  more  inspiring  im* 
pression  this  time  of  the  puhlie  opiiiioii  of  the  Pnited 
States  than  it  was  ever  my  privilege  to  receive  before. 

The  chief  pleasure  of  my  trip  has  been  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  persotial  furtimes,  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  personal  reputation,  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  anything  except  great  principles 
uttered  by  Americans  of  all  sorts  and  of  all  parties 
which  we  are  now  trying  to  realize  at  tltis  crisis  of  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  But  there  iiave  lu'en  unpleasant 
impressions  as  well  as  pleasant  itnpressions,  my  fellow 
citizens,  as  I  have  crossctl  the  continent.  I  have  per¬ 
ceived  more  and  more  that  men  have  been  busy  creat¬ 
ing  an  absolutely  false  impression  of  wliat  the  treaty 
of  peace  and  the  Cin'cnant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
contain  and  mean.  I  fftui,  moreover,  that  there  is  an 
organized  propaganda  against  the  League  of  Nations 
and  against  the  treaty  proceeding  from  exactly  the 
same  sources  that  the  organiz.etl  propaganda  proceeded 
from  which  threatened  this  country  here  and  there  with 
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^i^sloyalty,  and  I  want  to  say— I  cannot  say  too  often 

Republic  whenever  he\rets^-eady  If  T  ^ 
man  with  a  hyphen  in^his  VS^on  Jst^^^ 

svifr''"- 

certain  bojias  „f  sympati„/t“h  foreTtifn^A’’”^^^ 

order  to  rennwe  t l  e^n  !  ^  m 

the  falael,„„ds  that  LuTdiried  ‘a’ron'i'rtr 
subject,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  few  verv  «'  i  i 
the  treaty  and  the  Covenant.  ^ 

Do  not  think  of  this  treaty  of  oo  t 
tiement  with  Germany.  Itiltlril  ‘  It  :  " ^ 
Settlement  with  Gernnnv  Ki,f  J  ’  r  ^  severe 

it  that  ahe  did  not  "« /"ytl'inS  in 

she  can  ever  be  able  to  pay  ft  i  a^rthe"^ 

‘exacted  of  her  is  nnr  .,  ■  i  *  ’  ^  ®  punishment 

bear,  and  it  is 'absolutely 'M™rs”r^7'in''Ct'''" 
other  nation  may  ever  ,I  t  oA  ^  .7- 

ity  and  civiliratL.  But  the  ,rea  v"if  af'"" , 
than  that.  It  is  nor  f  more 

it  is  a  readiustrnenr  „f  Germany; 

underlie  the  whole  structure^?f  injustices  which 
society.  This  is  only^^^S  si^reaSs  ^?hf 
are  all  constructed  upon  the  same  plan  Ths-  A 
yeaty  follows  the  same  lines.  The  trevy  ^tu  rl”'"”" 

iho^er::?^:;';  “tset whtra;: 

that  every  government  dedt  S"i*'hfs“7r“:  rf' 
right  to  rule  over  the  peopfe'  Tirf-peopLl teaty 
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that  accomplishes  by  a  great  sweep  of  practical  justice 
the  liberation  of  men  who  never  coulU  have  liberated 
themselves,  and  the  power  of  the  most  jmwerful  na¬ 
tions  has  been  devoted  not  to  their  aggrandi/ement  but 
to  the  liberation  of  people  whom  they  could  have  put 
under  their  control  if  they  luul  ehoseti  to  ilo  so.  Ni>t 
one  foot  of  territory  is  deimuuicd  by  the  compH-rors, 
not  one  single  item  of  submission  to  their  uuthoritv  is 
demanded  by  them.  The  men  who  sat  arouml  that 
table  in  Paris  knew  that  the  time  had  come  when  the 
people  were  no  longer  going  to  consent  m  live  under 
masters,  but  were  going  to  live  the  lives  that  they  chose 
themselves,  to  live  under  such  governments  as  they 
chose  themselves  to  erect.  That  is  the  fumlamentul 
pi'inciple  of  this  great  settlement. 

_  And  we  did  not  stop  with  that.  We  added  .«  great 
international  charter  for  the  rights  of  labor.  Reject 
this  treaty,  impair  it,  and  this  is  the  consequence  to  the 
laboring  men  of  the  world,  that  there  is  no  international 
nbunal  which  can  bring  the  moral  judgments  the 
world  to  bear  upon  the  great  labor  questions  of  the 
day.  What  we  need  to  do  with  regard  to  the  labor 
questions  of  the  day,  my  fellow  countrymen,  is  to  lift 
em  into  the  light,  is  to  lift  them  out  of  the  haate  anti 
distraction  of  passion,  of  hostility,  not  into  the  calm 
spaces  where  men  look  at  things  wi tlunit  passion.  The 
more  men  you  get  into  a  great  discussitm  the  more  you 

the  wt  ria  li  directca  upon  the  question  of  iu>iice  to 
labor.  labor  ,s  going  to  have  a  forutn  such  a,  it  never 
was  supplied  w,tl,  before,  and  men  everywhere  a« 

noHestTri"  ‘!k“  'he  problem  of  labor  is  nothing  more 

W  must 

the  world  !l  .f  ‘'''.S“«noni  which  have  di,tortKd 
confiXre  ,!f  Itwhona  which  have  eaten  into  the 

quesdorwhirrh  'a":  •«  'he 

duSrsh-dl  hJ  b  ,  of  in- 

austry,  shall  be  brought  out  where  men  of  all  point. 
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oi  view,  men  of  all  attitudes  of  mind,  men  of  all  kinds 
ot  experience,  may  contribute  their  part  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  great  questions  which  we  must  settle  and 
cannot  ignore. 

At  the  front  of  this  great  treaty  is  put  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  will  also  be  at  the  front 
of  the  Austrian  treaty  and  the  Hungarian  treaty  and  the 
iJuIganan  treaty  and  the  treaty  with  Turkey.  Every 
one  of  them  will  contain  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  because  you  cannot  work  any  of  them  with¬ 
out  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Unless 
you  get  the  united,  concerted  purpose  and  power  of  the 
great  Governments  of  tiie  world  behind  this  settlement 
It  will  fall  down  like  a  house  of  cards.  There  is  only 
one  power  to  put  behind  the  liberation  of  mankind,  and 
that  IS  the  power  of  mankind.  It  is  the  power  of  the 
united  moral  forces  of  the  world,  and  in  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  the  moral  forces  of  the  world 
are  mobilized.  For  what  purpose?  Reflect,  my  fellow 
citizens,  that  the  membership  of  this  great  League  is 
going  to  include  all  the  great  fighting  nations  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  weak  ones.  It  is  not  for  the  present 
going  to  include  Germany,  but  for  the  time  being  Ger¬ 
many  is  not  a  great  fighting  country.  All  the  nations 
that  have  power  that  can  be  mobilized  are  going  to  be 
members  of  this  League,  including  the  United  States 
And  what  do  they  unite  for?  They  enter  into  a  solemn 
promise  to_  one  another  that  they  will  never  use  their 
power  against  one  another  for  aggression;  that  they 
never  will  impair  the  territorial  integrity  of  a  neighbor; 
that  they  never  will  interfere  with  the  political  inde¬ 
pendence  of  a  neighbor;  that  they  will  abide  by  the 
principle  that  great  populations  are  entitled  to  deter- 
mine  their  own  destiny  and  that  they  will  not  interfere 
with  that  destiny;  and  that  no  matter  what  differences 
arise  amongst  them  they  will  never  resort  to  war  with¬ 
out  first  having  done  one  or  other  of  two  things— either  ' 
submitted  the  matter  of  controversy  to  arbitration,  in 
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which  case  tliey  agree  t<»  abide  i)y  the  result  witiiout 
question,  or  submitted  it  to  the  eoiisitieration  of  the 
council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  laying  before  that 
council  all  the  documents,  all  the  facts,  agreeing  that 
the  council  can  publish  the  documents  and  the  fa*"ets  to 
the  whole  world,  agreeing  that  there  shall  be  six  months 
allowed  ior  the  mature  consideration  of  those  facts 
by  the  couniil,  and  agreeing  that  at  the  expiration  of 
the  six  months,  e\'en  it  they  arc  not  then  reatly  to  accept 
the  advice  of  the  council  \yith  regard  to  the 'settlement 
of  the  dispute,  they  will  still  not  go  to  war  for  Jtnother 
three  months.  In  other  words,  they  cotiscnt,  no  matter 
what  happens,  to  submit  every  matter  of  difference 
between  them  to  the  judgment'  of  mankind,  and  just 
so  certainly  as  they  do  that,  my  fellow  citi/ens,  war 
will  be  In  the  far  backgnntnd.  war  will  he  pushed  out 
of  that  foreground  of  terror  in  which  it  has  kept  the 
world  lor  generation  after  generation,  and  men  will 
know  that  there  will  be  a  calm  time  of  iieliberatc 
counsel.  I  he  most  tlangerous  thing  for  a  bail  cause 
IS  to  expose  it  to  the  opinion  of  the  worKI.  'Fhe  most 
certain  way  that  you  can  prove  that  a  man  is  mistaken 
IS  by  letting  all  liis  neighbors  know  what  lie  thinks,  by 
etying  al  his  neighbors  discuss  what  he  thinks,  and  if 
he  IS  m  the  wrong  you  will  notice  that  he  will  .stay  at 
home,  he  will  not  walk  on  the  street.  1  ie  will  be  afraid 
of  the  eyes  of  ins  neighbors.  1  ie  will  be  afraid  of  their 
judgment  of  hts  character.  I  ie  will  know  that  his  cause 
IS  lost  un!c.ss  he  can  sustain  it  by  the  arguments  of  right 

applies  to  nations. 

But,  you  say,  “\Ve  have  heard  that  we  niight  be  at 
l-er  rol  ^  Well,  who- 

I  Imi.,.  Kil  o  V  'V  '  *  <»»  Nations, 

account  of 

S  let  I  f  f  of  Nations 

and  Ut  )ou  judge  for  yourselves,  h  is  a  very  simple 
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organization.  The  power  of  the  League,  or  rather  the 
activities  of  the  League,  lie  in  two  bodts.  ITere  is  he 
council,  which  consists  of  one  representative  from  each 
of  the  pnoapal  allied  and  associated  powersEfta,  “ 
to  say,  the  Lhiitcd  States,  Great  Britain,  France  Italv 
and  Japan,  along  with  four  other  representati’ves'  Jf 
smal  ei  powers  chosen  out  of  the  general  body  of  the 
mcmberslnp  „1  the  League.  The  council  1^.1  e  souree 

policy' of  “thTE”"'’' 

tltat  the  roa;ro;t.atioS“:„‘ aiS^ 

States  IS  necessary  m  every  case.  Noiv,  you  have  heard 
of  sue  votes  bclongmg  to  the  British  Ijimpire  Those 
S.X  votes  are  not  in  the  council.  They  ar^n  the  a. 

but .tia";- it  L““,::dS  ^ut“^rery^;^t^^ 

wh  ch  the  ^  ■  cveiy  matter  m 

Hiiicn  nu.  assembly  is  given  a  voice,  and  there  are  onlv 

four  or  five,  ts  vote  does  nnt  fr.„J  i 

k„  *1,  .  count  unless  concurred  In 

C  council  so  that  there  is  no  validity  to  anv  vote  of 

United  States  is  as  big  as  the  six  votes^of'tlJe  British 
^  W  fe  ow 

'IWe  is  no ®i^“-tion. 
the  assembly,  in  which” we^o^imTco^ncw  ^So  muchV°” 

talkine-  biidv  aspect.  The  assembly  is  the 

anybody  tint  olrfos^^f  created  in  order  that 

jJted  L  anything  wrong  should  be  sub- 

Staii  atu'^Tws  irrrT 

uc  It-  X  tiis  IS  the  great  assembly  in  which 
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all  the  thinits  that  arc  likely  to  liisturh  the  pcau-  of  the 
world  or  tiie  good  uiidcrstaiulitig  hctwccii  iiatiuiiH  arc 
to  be  exposed  to  the  general  view,  and  1  want  to  ask 
you  if  you  think  it  was  unjust,  unjust  to  the  I  nited 
States,  that_si>eaking  parts  should  he  assigned  to  the 
several  portions  of  the  British  h'mpire?  i)o  you  think 
it  unjust  th.it  tiu  i  e  should  he  some  spokesman  m  ^lehate 
for  that  fine  little  stout  Rejnihlie  down  in  the  I’.uhie, 
New  Zealand?  Do  you  think  it  was  unjust  that 
Australia  should  he  alh-ued  to  stand  up  ami  take  part 
in  the  ilehate — Austr.di.i,  from  which  ue  have  leartieti 
some  of  the  most  useful  piogressice  poliiies  of  modern 
time,  a  little  nation  only  five  nulhon  in  a  great  contine'iit. 
hut  counting  for  several  times  five  in  its  activities  and 
in  its  Intel esf  in  hheiai  re* form.**  ihi  you  tlnnk  it  unjust 
that  tiiat  little  Repuhlie  down  in  South  Africa,  wiiose 
gallant  resistance  to  being  sulyiecteef  to  any  outsiiie 
authority  at  all  ue  admired  tor  so  tnanv  months  ami 
whose  fortunes  we  followed  with  such  interrst,  should 
have  a  speaking  part?  (meat  Britain  obliged  .South 
Africa  to  submit  to  her  sovereigmv,  hut  she  iinmetiiately 
after  th.it  felt  that  it  was  convenient  and  right  to  haiui 
the  whole  sell-go\  ernment  of  that  I'olony  o\er  to  the 
«  \i**  ’  »  hatl  lieaten.  !  he  representatives 

of  South  Africa  m  Paris  were  two  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  generals  of  the  Boer  .Vrmv.  two  of  the  realcst 
men  I  ever  met.  two  men  fliat  could  talk  sober  counsel 
and  wise  advice,  along  evith  the  best  statesmen  in 
hurope.  J  o  exclude  ffenerai  Botha  am}(;encr.il  Smuts 
troni  the  right  to  stand  up  in  the  parliament  of  the 
wmrld  ami  say  something  concerning  the  attairs  t*f  man¬ 
kind  would  be  absurd.  And  what  about  C'aiuula  ?  Is 
not  t-anada  a  gooti  neighbor?  I  ask  vou.  Is  not  Canada 
more  likely  t«.  agree  witli  the  I  'nited  States  than  with 
Great  Britain,  tanada  has  a  speaking  part.  Arui  then, 
tor  the  first  time  m  the  history  of  the  worki,  th.it  great 
voiccle.ss  mulritudc.  that  throng  hundreds  of  millicma 
s  Fong  m  Ifiiliit,  has  a  voici%  ami  |  want  to  testify  that 
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some  of  the  wisest  and  most  dignified  figures  in  tlie  pence 
onference  at  Pans  came  from  India,  men  who  seS 
to  carry  m  them  mmds  an  older  wisdom  than  theTest 
of  us  had,  whose  traditions  ran  back  into  so  many  of  the 
unhappy  fortunes  of  mankind  that  they  seemed  vLy  use 
tul  counselors  as  to  how  some  ray  of  hope  and  some 
prospect  of  happiness  could  be  opened  to  hs  people  I 
tor  my  part  have  no  jealousy  whatever  of  those  'five 
speaking  parts  in  the  assembly.  Those  speakim^  n-irr! 
cannot  translate  themselves  into  five  votes  that^an  in 
any  ,l.c  voice  and  pocpoac  of  .he  u“ 

Let  US  sweep  aside  all  this  language  of  icalousv  T  nt- 
ua  be  b,g  enougl,  k„„,,  j  ^0. 

acts,  because  the  facts  arc  based  upon  the  principle  tint 
America  has  always  fought  for,  namely.' the  etatv 
,f  belf-govcnung  peoples,  whether  they  were  big  oj 
httlc— not  counting  men,  hut  counting  rights,  not  count 

ieieZtadon” '■  Wh'’"' 

representation.  When  you  hear  an  opinion  ouoted  von 
do  not  count  the  number  of  persons  who  1.3ld  it  T 
ask,  “Who  said  that?”  You  weigh  opinions  von  Ho 
not  count  them,  and  the  beauty  of  all  democracies  is 
that  every  voice  can  be  heard,  every  voice  can  have  its 
effect,  every  voice  can  contribute  to  the  general  iudfr^ 
ratnt  that  is  finally  arrived  at.  That  is  fho  c, ii La  oi 

fomiiV'T’''  ^"'5  'America  I, as  'always 

fought  for,  and  accept  it  with  pride  that  America 

owed  the  way  and  made  the  proposal.  I  do  not  mean 

w!pr;o"efhUmelT;a“‘‘''' 

When  you  come  /o  the  heaft  of  the  Covenant,  my 
fellow  citizens,  you  will  find  it  in  Article  X,  and  I  am 
very  much  interested  to  know  that  the  other  things  have 
been  blown  away  like  bubbles.  There  is  nothing  in  tL 
o  her  contentions  with  regard  to  the  (.eagac  of  Nations, 
but  there  is  something  in  Article  X  that  you  ought  to 
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realize  aiu!  to  accept  or  rricct.  Article  X  is  the 

heart  of  the  whole  matter.  W’hat  is  .\rticle  X?  I 
never  am  certain  that  1  can  from  memory  j^ive  a  literal 
repetition  of  its  language,  hut  I  am  sure  that  1  can  give 
an  exact  interpretation  of  its  meaning.  .\rticle  X 
provides  that  every  member  of  tlte  League  covenants 
to  respect  and  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  and 
existing  political  independence  of  every  other  member 
of  the  League  as  against  external  aggression.  Not 
against  internal  liisturbance.  'Lhere  was  tint  a  man  at 
that  table  who  did  not  admit  the  saeredtiess  i>f  the  right 
of  self-determination,  the  sacredness  of  the  right  «»f  any 
body  of  people  to  say  that  they  would  not  eontinue  to 
live  under  the  (iovernment  they  were  tlum  living  under, 
and  under  Article  XI  ot  the  C  ovenant  tiiey  are  given 
a  place  to  say  whether  they  will  live  uiuler  it  or  not. 
For  following  .\rticlc  X  is  .\rticle  XL  which  makes 
it  the  right  of  any  mernlnT  of  the  League  at  any  time 
to  call  attention  to  anything,  anywhere,  that  is  likely 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  nr  the  gofu!  under¬ 
standing  between  nations  upon  which  the  peace  of  the 
world  depends.  I  want  to  give  y«ni  an  illustration  of 
what  that  would  mean. 

You  have  heard  a  great  tleal — something  that  was 
true  anil  a  great  deal  that  was  false—ahout  that  pro- 
vision  of  the  treaty  wliich  hatuls  over  to  japan  the 
rights  which  (iermany  enioyed  in  the  Province  of  Shan¬ 
tung  in  China.  In  the  first  place,  (iermany  did  not  en¬ 
joy  any  rights  there  that  other  nations  f>ad  not  airemly 
claimed.  For  my  part,  my  juilgment.  my  moral  judg¬ 
ment,  is  against  the  whole  set  of  concessions.  ‘Fhey 
were  all  of  them  unjust  to  China,  they  ought  never  to 
have  been  exacted,  they  were  all  exucteii  by  duress,  from 
a  great  body  of  thoughtful  and  ancient  and  helpless 
people.  There  never  was  any  right  in  any  of  tliem. 
Thank  God,  America  never  asked  for  any,  never 
dreamed  of  asking  for  any.  But  when  ( iertnany  g(*t  this 
concession  in  1898,  the  (iovcrninent  of  the  I  'nitcti  States 
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made  no  protest  whatever.  That  was  not  because  rl,» 
Government  of  the  Uniteci  States  was  not  in  the  hands 
r  conscientious  men.  It  was  Wil 

ham  McKinley  was  President  and  John  Hay  was  Sele-' 
.  ly  o  State— as  safe  hands  to  leave  the  honor  of  tlie 
mted  States  m  as  any  that  you  can  cite.  7’hev  made 
no  protest  because  the  state  of  international  law  at  that 
...le  was  that  it  was  none  of  their  business  unlei  ttv 
could  show  that  the  interests  of  the  Unirfai  ^ 

affected,  and  the  only  ,hi„g  tl.lt  S 

legard  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  was  tlii 

Germany  might  elose  the  d,„„-s  „f  Sl.nnttmg  Pn.vhme 

aRamst  the  t.-ndc  ot  tlio  lijiited  States.  Tiicy  there 
lore,  demanded  and  obtained  promises  that  wi  luld 

IhmlhmZl  eT"''' Imn:ed,“te  y 

roiiowmg  that  concession  to  Germany  there  was  a  con 

^it  Aithui  was  handed  over  subsequently  to  Tapan 
on  the  very  territory  of  the  United  States.  Don’t  you 
remember  that  when  Russia  and  Japan  got  iMo  wa^ 
with  one  another  the  war  was  brought  to®a  concIusTm 

authoritative  slur  s  il  Amellca' dntl.Tr'™”’ 
of  thp  TTr,:f«e4  c,.  V  I  ^jmenca  tliat  the  Government 
le  Lmted  States  had  any  objection,  Port  Arthur 
hmese  territory,  was  turned  over  to  Japan  ^  I  want 
you  distinctly  to  understand  that  there  is  L  thought  of 
criticism  in  _my  mmd.  I  am  e.\pounding  to  you  state 

XI  ’"STwlf  Articles  X  and 

Al._  lou  will  see  that  international  law  is  revolu¬ 
tionized  by  putting  morals  into  it.  Article  X  savs  that 

nations  that  have  demanded  these  things  unjustly  of 
GI  ma,  shall  impair  the  territorial  integrity  or  the 
I  eaLif  of  any  other  member  of  the 

can  if  that  any  member  of  the  League  can 

call  attention  to  anything  that  is  likely  to  disturb  the 
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pCticc  of  tile  woiiti  cu  the  luu ierst u Htii hetweert 

nations,  and  Ciiina  is  for  the  iirst  time  in  the  history  of 
mankind  afforded  a  standinjf  hcfr»re  tiie  jury  of  the 
world.  1,  for  my  part,  have  a  profound  sympathy  for 
China,  and  I  am  in-oiui  to  have  taken  part  in  an  arratige- 
ment  which  promises  the  protection  of  the  world  "to 
the  rights  of  China,  'i'he  whole  atmospiirre  of  the 
world  is  changed  by  a  thing  like  that,  my  fellou  citi/ens. 
The  whole  international  practice  of  the  woriti  is' 
revolutionrzecL 

But  you  will  say,  “What  is  the  secotul  sentence  of 
Article  Xt*  1  hat  is  what  gives  very  liisfurhing 
thoughts.  1  he  sccoiul  scntciu'c*  is  thut  the  ccniiicii  tif 
the  League  shall  ativise  what  steps,  if  any.  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  guarantee  of  the  first  sinitence, 
namely,  f fiat  the  memhers  will  respect  anvi  preserv  e  the 
territoiial  integrity  and  political  irnlependence  of  the 
other  memhers.  I  do  not  know  anv  other  meaning  for 
the  word  “advise”  except  "advise.”  'riic  council  ad- 
vises,  and  it  cannot  advise  without  the  vote  of  the  I  ■iiimi 
States.  Why  gentlemen  shouki  fear  that  the  Congress 
of  the  Cnited  States  vvoukl  he  advisevi  to  ilo  something 
that  It  did  not  want  to  ilo  I  frankly  cannot  imagine,  he- 
cause  they  cannot  even  he  advisei!  to  ihi  anything  iinlrHs 
their  ovvn  representative  has  participated  in  the  advice. 

It  may  be  that  that  will  impair  somewhat  the  vigor  of 
the  League,  but,  nevertheless,  the  fact  is  so,  thut  vve  arc 
not  obliged  to  take  any  mi  vice  except  oiir  own,  which  to 
any  man  who  wants  to  g„  his  ovvn  ct.urse  is  a  verv  satis- 
factory  state  of  atfair.s,  Lvery  man  regards  his  own 
advice  as  best,  and  1  dare  say  every  man  mixes  his 
own  advice  with  some  tlunight  of  his  own  interest. 

we  can  use  the 

f-fi/v  Ti  .  'fe  States  to  make  impossible  drawing 

1.1.  T  ‘‘"y  that  she  vines  not 

care  to  be  drawn  into. 

Yet  Article  .X  strikes  at  the  taproot  of  war.  Article 
X  IS  a  statement  that  the  very  things  that  have  always 
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been  souglit  in  imperialistic  wars  are  henceforth  forgone 
by  every  ambitious  nation  in  the  world.  1  would  have 
felt  very  lonely,  my  fellow  countrymen,  and  I  would 
have  felt  very  much  disturbed  if,  sitting  at  the  peace 
table  in  Paris,  I  had  supposed  that  I  was  expounding 
my  own  ideas.  Whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  I  know 
the  relative  size  of  my  own  ideas;  I  know  how  they 
stand  related  in  bulk  and  proportion  to  the  moral  judg¬ 
ments  of  my  fellow  countrymen,  and  1  proposed  nothing 
whatever  at  the  peace  table  at  Paris  that  1  had  not 
sumclently  certain  knowledge  embodied  the  moral  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  1  had  gone 
o\'ei  there  with,  so  to  say,  explicit  Instructions.  Don’t 
you  remember  that  we  laid  down  fourteen  points  which 
should  contain  the  principles  of  the  settlement?  They 
were  not  my  points.  In  every  one  of  them  1  was  con¬ 
scientiously  trying  to  read  the  thought  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  after  I  uttered  those  points 
1  had  every  assurance  given  me  that  could  be  given  me 
that  they  did  speak  the  moral  judgment  of  the  United 
States  and  not  my  single  judgment.  Then  when  it  came 
to  that  tiitical  period  just  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago, 
when  it  was  evident  tliat  the  war  was  coming  to  Its 
critical  end,  all  the  nations  engaged  in  the  war  accepted 
those  fourteen  principles  explicitly  as  the  basis  of  the 
aimistice  and  the  basis  of  the  peace.  In  those  circum¬ 
stances  I  crossed  the  ocean  under  bond  to  my  own 
people  ancl  to  the  otiier  governments  with  which  I  was 
dealing.  The  whole  specification  of  the  method  of 
settlement  was  written  down  and  accepted  beforehand, 
and  we  were  architects  building  on  those  specifications. 
It  leassures  me  and  fortifies  my  position  to  find  how 
before  I  went  over  men  whose  judgment  the  United 
States  has  often  trusted  were  of  exactly  the  same 
opinion  that  1  went  abroad  to  express.  Here  is  some- 
thing^  I  want  to  read  from  I'heodore  Roosevelt : 

i  he  one  effective  move  for  obtaining  peace  is  by  an 
agreement  among  all  the  great  powers  in  which  each 
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should  pledge  itself  not  tndy  to  abide  by  the  decisions 
of  a  common  tribunal  hut  to  buck  its  decisions  by  force. 
The  great  civilized  nations  should  combine  by  solemn 
agreement  in  a  great  world  league  f<»r  the  peace  of 
righteousness;  a  court  should  be  cstublisheti.  A  changetl 
and  amplified  1  laguc  court  would  meet  the  retjuire- 
ments,  com[K)scd  of  representati\ es  from  each  nation, 
whose  representatives  are  sworn  to  act  us  judges  in 
each  case  and  not  in  a  representative  capacity.”  Now 
there  is  Article  X.  He  goes  on  anil  says  this:  "The 
nations  shoulii  agree  on  certain  rights  that  should  not 
be  questioned,  such  as  territorial  integrity,  their  right 
to  deal  with  their  ilomestic  affairs,  anti  with  such  matters 
as  whom  they  should  adtnit  tt>  citizetiship.  All  suih 
guarantee  each  of  their  number  in  possession  of  these 
rights." 

Now,  the  other  specification  is  in  the  Covenant.  I'hc 
Covenant  in  another  portitm  guarantees  to  the  tnembers 
the  independent  control  of  their  tiomestie  tiuestions. 
There  is  not  a  leg  for  these  gemlertten  to  stand  on 
when  they  say  that  the  interests  of  the  Ibiiteti  States 
are  not  safeguarded  in  tlte  very  points  where  we  arc 
most  sensitive.  You  do  not  ncctl  to  he  toUi  again  that 
the  Covenant  expressly  say.s  that  nothing  in  this  Ct>\e- 
nant  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  validity  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  for  example.  You  cinilil  not  he  more 
explicit  than  that.  And  every  point  of  interest  is  cov¬ 
ered,  partly  for  one  very  interesting  reason.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  read  aiul  con¬ 
sidered  this  Covenant.  I  brought  it  to  this  country  in 
March  last  in  a  tentatix'e,  provisional  form,  in  practi¬ 
cally  the  form  that  it  now  has,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  additions  which  I  shall  mention  immediately.  I 
asked  the  Foreign  Reiatioius  Committees  of  both  Houses 
to  come  to  the  White  i  louse  and  we  spent  a  long  eve¬ 
ning  in  the  frankest  discussion  of  every  portion  that 
they  wished  to  discuss.  They  made  certain  specific  sug- 
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gestions  as  to  what  sliould  be  contained  in  this  docu¬ 
ment  when  it  was  to  be  revised.  I  carried  those  sug- 
ge^stions  to  Paris,  and  every  one  of  them  was  adopted. 
What  more  could  I  have  done?  What  more  could 
have  been  obtained?  The  very  matters  upon  which 
these  gentlemen  were  most  concerned  were,  the  right 
of  witlidrawal,  which  is  now  expressly  stated;  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  is  now  accom¬ 
plished;  the  exclusion  from  action  by  the  League  of 
domestic  questions,  which  is  now  accomplished.  All 
along  the  line,  every  suggestion  of  the  United  States 
wa.s  ailopted  after  the  Covenant  had  been  drawn  up  in 
its  first  form  andjiad  been  published  for  the  criticism 
of  the  world.  1  here  is  a  very  true  sense  in  which 
I  can  say  this  is  a  tested  American  document. 

1  am  dwelling  upon  these  points,  my  fellow  citizens, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  dare  say  to  most  of  you  they 
are  perfectly  well  known,  because  in  order  to  meet  the 
present  situation  we  have  got  to  know  what  we  are 
dealing  with.^  We  are  not  dealing  with  the  kind  of 
document  which  this  is  represented  by  some  gentlemen 
to  be;  and  inasmuch  as  we  are  dealing  with  a  document 
simon-pure  in  respect  of  the  very  principles  we  have 
professed  and  li\'ed  up  to,  we  have  got  to  do  one  or 
things — -we  have  got  to  adopt  it  or  reject 
it.  There  is  no  middle  course.  You  cannot  go  in  on  a 
special-privilege  basis  of  your  own.  I  take  it  that  you 
are  too  proud  to  ask  to  be  exempted  from  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  the  other  members  of  the  League  will 
carry.  We  go  in  upon  equal  terms  or  we  do  not  go  in 
at  all;  and  if  we  do  not  go  in,  my  fellow  citizens,  think 
of  the  tragedy  of  that  result — the  only  sufficient 
guarantee  to  the  peace  of  the  world  withheld!  Our¬ 
selves  dravyn  apart  with  that  dangerous  pride  which 
means  that  we  shall  be  ready  to  take  care  of  ourselves, 
and  that  means  that  we  shall  maintain  great  standing 
armies  and  an  irresistible  navy;  that  means  we  shall 
have  the  organization  of  a  military  nation;  that  means 
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we  shall  have  u  sencrai  ^taii.  with  the  kiiui  of  power 
that  the  general  staff  of  (ieniumy  had;  to  niohili/c  this 
great  manhood  of  tiic  Nation  when  it  pleases,  all  the 
energy  of  our  young  men  drawn  into  the  thought  ami 
preparation  for  war.  What  of  our  pledges  to  the  men 
that  lie  dead  in  hVanee?  We  said  that  they  went  over 
there  not  to  prove  the  prowess  td  America  <»r  her 
readiness  for  another  war  hut  to  see  to  it  that  there 
never  was  such  a  war  again.  It  always  seems  to  make 
it  difficult  for  me  to  say  anything,  tny  fellow  citizens, 
when  1  think  of  my  clients  in  fills  ease.  .\Iy  clients  arc 
the  children;  my  clients  are  the  next  generation,  llicy 
do  not  know  whut  promises  and  Ixituls  1  muiertook  when 
1  ordered  the  armies  of  the  t  nited  States  to  tiie  soil  of 
France,  but  i  know,  ami  I  inteml  to  redeem  my  pledges 
to  the  children;  they  shall  m»t  be  sent  upon  a  similar 
errand. 

Again  ami  again,  my  fellow  citizens,  mothers  who 
lost  their  sons  in  France  have  cotnc  to  me  and,  taking 
my  hand,  have  shed  fears  upt>n  it  not  only,  but  they 
have  added,  “G<nl  bless  you,  Mr.  Presiihmt !'*  Why, 
my  fellow  citizens,  should  they  pr.iy  (»od  to  bless  me? 
1  advised  the  Congress  of  the  I  nited  States  to  create 
the  situation  that  led  the  death  of  their  sons.  1 
ordered  their  sons  oversea.  I  eonscntetl  to  their  tons 
being  put  in  the  most  difficult  jnirts  of  the  battle  line, 
where  death  was  certain,  as  in  the  impenetrable  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  forest  of  .\rgoime.  Why  sIniulU  they 
weep  upon  my  hand  ami  call  down  the  blessings  of  God 
upon  me?  Because  they  believe  that  their  boys  died 
for  something  that  vastly  transcends  any  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  palpable  «)b]ect8  of  iltc  war.  'Fhey  believe, 
and  they  rightly  believe,  that  their  sons  saved  the 
liberty  of  the  world.  'Fhey  believe  that  wrapped  up 
with  the  liberty  of  the  wttrld  is  the  continuous  protection 
of  that  liberty  by  tlie  concerted  powers  of  all  civilized 
people.  They  believe  that  this  sacrifice  was  made  in 
order  that  other  sons  shoukl  not  he  called  upon  for 
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a  similar  gift— the  gift  of  life,  the  gift  of  all  that  died— 
and  if  we  did  not  see  this  thing  through,  if  we  fulfilled 
the^  dearest  present  wish  of  Germany  and  now  dis¬ 
sociated  ourselves  from  those  alongside  whom  we 
fought  in  the  war,  would  not  something  of  the  halo  go 
away  from  the  gun  over  the  mantelpiece,  or  the  sword? 
Would  not^the  old  uniform  lose  something  of  its  sig¬ 
nificance  ?  X  hese  men  were  crusaders-  Phey  were  not 
going  forth  to  prove  the  might  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  going  forth  to  prove  the  might  of  justice  and 
right,  and  all  the  world  accepted  them  as  crusaders, 
and  their^  transcendent  achievement  has  made  all  the 
woild  believe  in  America  as  it  believ’es  in  no  other  na¬ 
tion  oigani/.ed  in  the  modern  w'orld.  I  here  seems  to 
me  to  stand  between  us  and  the  rejection  or  qualification 
of  this  treaty  the  serried  ranks  ol  those  boys  in  khaki, 
not  only  these  boys  who  came  home,  but  those  dear 
ghosts  that  still  deploy  upon  the  fields  of  France. 

My  friends,  on  last  Decoration  Day  I  went  to  a 
beautiful  hillside  near  I^aris,  where  was  located  the 
cemetery  of  Suresnes,  a  cemetery  given  over  to  the 
burial  ol  the  American  dead.  Behind  me  on  the  slopes 
was  rank  upon  rank  of  living  American  soldiers,  and 
lying  before  me  upon  the  levels  of  the  plain  was  rank 
upon_  rank  of  departed  American  soldiers.  Right  by 
the  side  of  the  stand  where  I  spoke  there  was  a  little 
group  of  French  women  who  had  adopted  those  graves, 
had  made  themselves  mothers  of  those  dear  ghosts  by 
putting  flowers  every  day  upon  those  graves,  taking 
them  as  their  own  sons,  their  own  beloved,  because  they 
had  died  in  the  same  cause — France  was  free  and  the 
world  was  free  because  America  had  come!  I  wish 
some  men  in  public  life  who  are  now  opposing  the  set¬ 
tlement  for  which  these  men  died  could  visit  such  a 
spot  as  that.  I  wish  that  the  thought  that  comes  out 
of  those  graves  could  penetrate  their  consciousness.  I 
wish  that  they  could  feel  the  moral  obligation  that  rests 
upon  us  not  to  go  back  on  those  boys,  but  to  see  the 
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thing  through,  to  see  it  througfi  to  tlie  end  arul  make 
good  their  redemption  of  the  world,  h’or  nothing  less 
depends  upon  tliis  decision,  nothing  less  than  the 
liberation  and  salvation  of  tlie  world. 

You  will  say,  “Is  the  League  an  al'solute  guarantee 
against  war?”  No;  I  do  not  know  any  al^solutc 
guarantee  against  the  errors  of  luiman  jiuiginent  or  the 
violence  of  iunnan  passion,  hut  I  tell  you  this:  Witli  a 
cooling  space  of  nine  months  for  liuman  passion,  not 
much  of  it  will  keep  hot.  I  had  a  coujde  of  friends 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  losing  their  tempers,  and 
when  they  lost  their  tempers  they  were  in  the  liahit 
of  using  very  unparliamentary  language.  Some  of  tlieir 
friends  induced  them  to  make  a  prtimise  that  thev  ne\  er 
would  swear  insitie  the  town  limits.  When  the  impulse 
next  came  upon  them,  tiiey  t<Jok  a  street  car  to  go  out 
of  town  to  swear,  and  by  the  titne  they  gt»t  out  of  town 
they  did  not  want  to  swear.  'I'liey  came  hack  convinced 
that  they  were  just  what  they  were,  a  couple  of  un¬ 
speakable  fools,  and  the  liabit  of  getting  angry  and  of 
swearing  suffereii  great  iitroads  upon  it  by  that  esperi- 
ence.  Now,  illustrating  the  great  by  the  sin-tU,  that  is 
true  of  the  passit)ns  of  nations.  It  is  true  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  men  however  you  combine  them.  (Jive  them 
space  to  cool  (iff.  I  ask  you  this:  If  it  is  not  an  abs*ihitc 
insurance  against  war,  do  you  watJt  no  insurance  at  all  ? 
Do  you  want  nothing?  Do  you  want  m»t  only  titJ 
probability  that  war  will  not  recur,  but  the  probability 
that  it  will  recur?  The  arrangements  of  justite  ifo  m»t 
stand  of  themselves,  my  fellow  citi/cns.  'I'he  arrange¬ 
ments  of  this  treaty  are  just,  but  they  need  the  supp«»rt 
of  the  combined  power  of  the  great  nations  of  tlie 
world.  And  they  will  have  that  support.  Now  that 
the  mists  ot  this  great  question  have  cleared  away,  1 
believe  tliat  men  will  see  the  truth,  eye  to  eye  ami  face 
to  face.  I  here  is  one  thing  that  tlie  .Vinerican  pe<»ple 
always  rise  to  and  extend  their  harui  to,  and  that  is  the 
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STATEMENT  SENT  Ot'roBr.R  6,  I  <)  I  U  It)  .SI(RI.1AK\ 
Wn.l.IAM  E.  WU.SON  WIl'il  K)  (>t  1  SI  IIIAI  HE  K1  AH 
IT  “at  the  OPKN’INA;  OE  I  hi.  I.ABOK  I  K1,N(  1, 

THIS  AFTERNOON.’’  FROM  OOI’V  IN  .MR.  WU.SOX's 
FT  EES. 

IT  IS  a  matter  of'  the  deepest  regret  that  I  c  annot  meet 
with  you  at  the  opening  of  your  conf’crcmc  from 
which  I  expect  so  much  of  hope  wil!  come  tcj  the  country. 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  tlic  expectation  of  the 
people  that  you  will  make  a  searching  investigation  into 
those  ways  and  means  by  which  peace  and  harmony  have 
been  secured  in  a  large  number  of  our  industries,  tlr.it 
these  methods  may  he  extended  more  universally.  This 
work  must  be  carried  on  in  the  confidence  that  there  is  a 
way  by  which  thinking,  reasonable  men  may  be  brought 
to  an  agreement  so  that  every  party  may  know  that  it  is 
given  that  consideration  which  it  deserves  because  of  the 
service  which  it  renders  to  the  public.  For  we  are  all 
parts  of  a  larger  system.  The  nation's  interests  arc 
paramount  at  all  times  and  if  we  lotik  for  that  policy 
which  will  carry  us  forward  upon  lines  of  fair  dealing, 
this  conference  cannot  fail  and  the  value  of  denuKraey 
will  again  be  made  manifest. 


4t? 


INDUSTRIAL  PEACE 


LEIIER  10  THE  .NATK')NAL  LMDUSTRIAL  (X)NFEREN('E 
OCIOBER  22^  1919'  from  THE  NEW  YORK  **TIMES  ” 
OCTOBER  23,  I  gig.  ’ 

J  AM  advised  by  your  chairman  that  you  have  come 
to  a  situation  which  appears  to  tlireatcn  the  life  of 
your  conference,  and  because  of  that  I  am  presuming 
to  address  a  word  of  very  solemn  appeal  to  you  as 
Americans.  It  is  not  for  me  to  assess  the  blame  for 
the  present  condition. 

I  do  not  speak  in  a  spirit  of  criticism  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  or  of  any  group.  But  having  called  this  con- 
lerence,  I  feci  that  my  temporary  indisposition  should 
not  bar  the  way  to  a  frank  expression  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  position  in  which  this  country  will  be  placed 
should  you  adjourn  without  having  convinced  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  that  you  had  exhausted  your  resourceful¬ 
ness  and  your  patience  in  an  effort  to  come  to  some 
common  agreement. 

At  a  time  when  the  nations  of  the  world  are  endeav¬ 
oring  to  find  a  way  to  avoid  international  war,  are  we 
to  confess  that  there  is  no  method  to  be  found  for 
carrying  on  industry  except  in  the  spirit  and  with  the 
very  method  of  wa^  _  Must  suspicion  and  hatred  and 
force  rule  us  in  civil  life?  Are  our  industrial  leaders 
■ind  our  industrial  W'orkers  to  live  together  without  faith 
m  each  other,  constantly  struggling  for  advantage  over 
eac-h  other,  doing  naught  but  what  is  compelled? 

My  friends,  this  would  be  an  intolerable  outlook  a 
prospect  unworthy  of  the  large  things  done  by  this 
people  m  the  mastering  of  this  continent — indeed,  it 
would  be  an  invitation  to  national  disaster.  FVom  such 
a  possibility  _my  rnind  turns  away,  for  my  confidence  is 
abiding  that  in  this  land  we  have  learned  how  to  accept 
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the  general  judgment  upon  matters  that  affect  the  pub¬ 
lic  weal.  And  thi.s  is  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  democ¬ 
racy. 

It  is  my  understaiuling  that  you  ha\'e  divided  uj'on 
one  portion  only  of  a  possible  large  [u-ogram  which  has 
not  fully  been  developed.  Before  a  severance  is  effected, 
based  upon  present  differences,  1  believe  you  shoul  1 
stand  together  for  the  tievelopmeiit  of  that  full  pro¬ 
gram  touching  the  many  ([uestions  within  the  broad 
scope  of  your  investigations. 

It  was  in  my  mind  when  this  conference  was  callei! 
that  you  would  concern  yotirscKes  with  the  disettvery 
of  those  methods  by  which  a  measurable  Cf>opcration 
within  industry  may  have  been  setured  and  if  new  ma- 
thincry  nccils  to  he  designed  by  which  a  minimum  of 
conflict  between  employers  am!  employees  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  hopeil  for,  that  we  shoulii  make  an  effort  to 
secure  its  adoption. 

It  cannot  he  expected  that  at  every  step  uH  parties 
will  agree  upon  each  proposition  or  method  suggested. 
It  is  to  be  expected,  Imwever,  that  as  a  whole  a  plan 
or  program  can  he  agreed  upon  which  will  atlvance 
further  the  protiuctivc  capacity  of  America  through  the 
establishment  of  a  surer  and  heartier  coiiperatinn  be¬ 
tween  all  the  elements  engaged  in  industry.  The  public 
expects  not  less  than  that  you  shall  have  that  one  emi 
in  view  and  stay  together  until  tlie  wav  is  found  leading 
to  that  end  or  until  it  is  rcvealeti  tijul  the  men  wlm 
work  and  the  men  who  manage  American  ituhistry  arc 
so  set  upon  divergent  paths  that  all  effort  at  coopera¬ 
tion  is  doomed  to  failure. 

I  renew  my  appeal  with  full  eomprclicnsitm  of  the 
almost  incomparable  importance  of  your  tasks  to  this 
and  to  other  people,  and  with  full  faith  in  the  high 
patriotism  and  good  faith  <tf  each  other  that  you  push 
your  task  to  a  happy  conclusion. 


WARNING  T'O  COAL  ST  RIKERS 

STATEMENT  ISSUED  AT  WASHINGTON,  OCTOBI'R  2C 
1919-  FROM  the  “t'ONGRESSIONAE  REC'ORD  ”  VOT  ’ 

58.  R-  7583- 


V’  convention  of  the 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America  at  Cleveland, 
yiiio,  adopted  a  proposal  declaring  that  all  contracts 
.n  the  bituminous  field  shall  be  declared  as  having  auto¬ 
matically  expired  November  I,  1919,  and  making  vari- 
ous  demands,  including  a  6o-per-cent  increase  in  waires 
and  the  adoption  of  a  six-hour  workday  and  a  five-dav 
week,  and  providing,  that  in  the  event  a  satisfactory 
wage  agreement  should  not  be  secured  for  the  central 
competitive  field  before  November  i,  19,,,  ,he  national 
oftcials  should  be  authorized  and  instructed  to  call  a 
general  strike  of  all  bituminous  miners  and  mine  work¬ 
ers  throughout  the  United  States,  effective  November  i 
1919.  ’ 


Pursuant  to  these  instructions,  the  officers  of  the 
organization  have  issued  a  call  to  make  the  strike  ef- 

recti ve  November  i. 


This  IS  one  of  the  gravest  steps  ever  proposed  in 
this  country,  affecting  the  economic  welfare  and  the 
domestic  comfort  and  health  of  the  people. 

It  is  proposed  to  abrogate  an  agreement  as  to  wages 
which  was  made  with  the  sanction  of  the  United  Stalies 
l^uel  Administration,  and  which  was  to  run  during  the 
rantinuance  of  the  war,  but  not  beyond  April  i,  1920. 
this  strike  IS  proposed  at  a  time  when  the  government 
IS  making  the  most  earnest  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  and  has  appealed  with  success  to  other  classes  of 
workers  to  postpone  similar  disputes  until  a  reasonable 
been  afforded  for  dealing  with  the  cost 

of  living. 
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It  is  recognized  that  the  strike  would  practically  shut 
off  the  country’s  supply  of  its  prindpal  fuel  at  a  time 
when  interference  with  that  supply  is  calculated  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  disastrous  fuel  famine.  All  interests  would  be 
affected  alike  by  a  strike  of  this  character,  ami  its  vic¬ 
tims  would  be  not  the  rich  only,  but  the  poor  and  the 
needy  as  well — those  least  able  to  provide  in  advance 
a  fuel  supply  for  domestic  use. 

It  would  involve  the  shutting  down  of  countless  inilus- 
tries  and  the  throwing  out  of  employment  of  a  large 
number  of  the  w'orkers  of  the  country.  It  wouhl  in¬ 
volve  stopping  the  operation  of  railroads,  electric  light 
and  gas  plants,  street  railway  lines,  and  other  public 
utilities,  and  the  shipping  to  and  fr(»in  this  country, 
thus  preventing  our  giving  aid  to  the  allied  countries 
with  supplies  which  they  so  seriously  neeti. 

The  country  is  confronted  witli  this  prospect  at  a 
time  when  the  war  itself  is  still  a  fact,  when  the  worhl 
is  still  in  suspense  as  to  negotiations  for  peace,  when 
our  troops  are  still  being  transported,  and  wiien  their 
means  of  transport  is  in  urgent  need  of  fuel. 

From  whatever  angle  tlie  subject  may  be  viewed,  it  is 
apparent  that  such  a  strike  in  such  circumstances  wtndil 
be  the  most  far-reaching  plan  ever  presenfeti  in  this 
country  to  limit  the  facilities  of  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  a  necessity  of  life  and  thus  indirectly  to 
restrict  the  production  and  distribution  t>f  all  tlu*  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  A  strike  under  these  circumstances  is 
not  only  unjustifiable;  it  is  utiiawfuL 

The  action  proposed  has  apparently  been  taken 
without  any  vote  upon  the  specific  proposition  by  the 
individual  members  of  the  Ihiitetl  Mine  Workers  of 
America  throughout  the  I'nitcd  States,  an  almost 
unprecedented  proceeding.  I  cannot  believe  that  any 
right  of  any  American  worker  needs  for  its  protec¬ 
tion  the  taking  of  this  extraordinary  step,  anil  I  am 
convinced  that  when  the  time  ami  money  are  considered 
it  constitutes  a  fundamental  attack,  which  is  wrojtg. 
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both  morally  and  legally,  upon  the  rights  of  society  and 
upon  the  welfare  of  our  country.  ^ 

T  T  individual  members  of  the 

United  Mine  Workers  would  not  vote,  upon  full  con- 

sideration,  in  favor  of  such  a  strike  under  these  con 
ditions. 


When  a  movement  reaches  a  point  where  it  appears 
to  involve  practically  the  entire  productive  capacity  of 
the  country  with  respect  to  one  of  the  most  vital  neces¬ 
sities  of  daily  domestic  and  industrial  life,  and  when 
Uie  movement  is  asserted  in  the  circumstance  I  have 
stated,  ami  at  a  time  and  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
involve  the  maximum  of  dangers  in  the  public  welfare 
m  this  critical  hour  of  our  country’s  life,  the  public  inter¬ 
est  becomes  the  paramount  consideration. 

In  these  circumstances  I  solemnly  request  both  the 
national  and  the  local  officers  and  also  the  individual 
members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  to 
recal  all  orders  looking  to  a  strike  on  November  i,  and 
to  take  whatever  step  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  any 
stoppage  of  work.  ^ 


It  is  time  for  plain  speaking.  These  matters  with 
winch  we  now  deal  touch  not  only  the  welfare  of  a  class 
hut  vitally  concern  the  well-being,  the  comfort,  and  the 

very  life  ol  all  the  people. 

I  feel  It  is  my  duty  in  the  public  interest  to  declare 
that  any  attempt  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  strike 
and  thus  to  paralyze  the  industry  of  the  country,  with 
the  consequent  suffering  and  distress  of  all  our  people 
must  be  considered  a  grave  moral  and  legal  wrong 
against  the  government  and  the  people  of  the  United 

ut3,t€S. 


I  can  do  nothing  else  than  to  say  that  the  law  will 
he  enforced,  and  the  means  will  be  found  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Nation  In  any  emergency  that  may  arise 
out  or  this  unhappy  business. 

I  express  no  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy. 
I  have  already  suggested  a  plan  by  which  a  settlement 
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may  be  reached,  ami  1  hold  myself  in  readiness  at  the 
request  of  either  or  both  siiles  to  appoint  at  once  a 
tribunal  to  investigate  afl  the  facts  with  a  view  to  aid¬ 
ing  in  the  earliest  possible  orderly  settlement  of  the 
questions  at  issue  between  the  coal  operators  and  the 
coal  miners,  to  the  emi  that  the  just  rights,  mg  onlv  of 
those  interests  but  also  of  the  general  public  may  be 
fully  protected. 


AGAINST  CONTINUANCE  OF  WAR  TIMF 
PROHIBITION 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  MOTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  RETURN¬ 
ING  WITH  VETO,  H.R.  68  10,  OCTOBER  27,  igiq. 
FROM  COPY  IN  MR.  WILSON’s  FILES. 

T  AxM  returning,  without  my  signature,  H.R.  68  lo. 
An  act  to  prohibit  intoxicating  beverages,  and  to 
regulate  the  manufacture,  production,  use,  and  sale  of 
high-proof  spirits  for  other  than  beverage  purposes 
and  to  insure  an  ample  supply  of  alcohol  and  promote 
Its  use  in  scientific  research  and  in  the  development  of 
lueh  dye,  and  other  lawful  industries.” 

I’he  subject  matter  treated  in  this  measure  deals  with 
two  distinct  phases  of  the  prohibition  legislation.  One 
part  of  the  act_  under  consideration  seeks  to  enforce 
war-time  prohibition.  The  other  provides  for  the  en- 
forceme^nt  which  was  made  necessary  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitutional  Amendment.  I  object  to  and  can¬ 
not  approve  that  part  of  this  legislation  with  reference 
to  war-time  prohibition.  It  has  to  do  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  an  act  which  was  passed  by  reason  of  the 
emergencies  of  the  war  and  whose  objects  have  been 
satisfied  in  the  demobilization  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  whose  repeal  I  have  already  sought  at  the  hands 
of  Congress.  Where  the  purposes  of  particular  legisla¬ 
tion  arising  out  of  war  emergency  have  been  satisfied, 
sound  public  policy  makes  dear  the  reason  and  necessity 
for  repeal. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  for  Congress  in  considering 
this  important  matter  to  separate  these  two  questions 
and  effectively  to  legislate  regarding  them,  making  the 
proper  distinction  between  temporary  causes  which 
arose  out  of  war-time  emergencies  and  those  like  the 
Constitutional  Amendment  of  prohibition  which  is  now 
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part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  country.  In  all 
matters  having  to  do  with  the  personal  habits  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  large  numbers  of  our  people  we  must  he  cer- 
tain  that  the  established  processes  of  legal  change  are 
followed.  In  no  other  way  can  the  salutary  object 
sought  to  be  accomplished  by  great  reforms  of  this  char¬ 
acter  be  made  satisfactory  and  permanent. 


ox  THE  FIRST  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ARMI¬ 
STICE  DAY 

STATkment  to  THH  C'OrNTRV,  XOVKMBICR  Ii,  1919. 

EAR  ago  to-day  our  enemies  laid  down  tlieir  arms 

set_  of  international  relations.  ' 

wS  “f  A»n ‘3;"  ar  up' 

.something  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 

Ultli  splendid  forgetfulness  of  mere  personal  rnn 
cm  ns,  we  remodeled  our  industries,  concaitratid  our 

anT-i'sscm'bird''""'’  %'ricultural  output 

and  assembled  a  great  army,  so  that  at  the  last  nnr 

power  was  a  decisive  factor  in  the  victory.  We  were 

able  to  bring  the  vast  resources,  material  and  m^ral 

■rlor-ntT-  """f  assistance  of  our 

associates  m  Europe  who  had  suffered  and  sacrifiLd 

OuT'ori-"  -  fouX. 

of  political  frLdoT?  possibilities 

i  rreedom  cind  economic  concert  Th^  w^r 

showed  us  the  strength  of  great  nations  acting  "gether 
or  high  purposes,  and  the  victory  of  arms  Sdu 
the  enduring  conquests  which  can  be  made  in  nit, 

toriirittf'rt'’  '»'  -■ 

win'betlit'tvh"'^'!  of  Armistice  Day 

X  died  h  Tt  i"  'he  heroism  of  thosl 

Who  died  ,n  the  country's  service,  and  with  gratitude 
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for  the  victory,  both  because  of  the  thinjj;  from  wiiich 
it  has  freed  us  and  because  of  the  opportunity  it  has 
given  America  to  sliow  her  sympathy  with  peace  aiu'i 
justice  in  the  councils  of  nations. 


ANNUAL  MESSAGE 


UDNOREbS,  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SECOND 
SESSION  OF  THE  SIXTY-SIXTH  C'ONGRESS,  DECEMBER 

do^?ement  m 

T‘s,iNTi-S'''  °’'' 

I  sincerely  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  this  session  of  the  Congress.  I  am  thus 
prevented  from  presenting  in  as  direct  a  way  as  I  could 

rt"thiftim:"'ff""-r%^'r 

at  this  time  Happi  y,  I  have  had  the  advantage  of 
the  advice  of  the  heads  of  the  several  executive  depart¬ 
ments  who  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  affairs  in  their 
detail  and  vyhose  thoughtful  recommendations  I  ear¬ 
nestly  second. 

^adjustment 

ftVfi  EK  federal  control,  I  shall 

take  the  liberty  at  a  later  date  of  addressing  you. 

hope  that  Congress  will  bring  to  a  conclusion  at 
I  ITT'"  ^.^S'slation  looking  to  the  establishment  of 
a  budget  system.  I  hat  tliere  should  be  one  single  au¬ 
thority  responsible  for  the  making  of  all  appropriations 
and  that  app^ropriations  should  be  made  not  independ¬ 
ently  of  each  other,  but  with  reference  to  one  single 

^  ^^P®"^iture  properly  related  to 

the  Nation  s  income,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  believe 
the  burden  of  preparing  the  budget  must,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  if  the  work  is  to  be  properly  done  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  concentrated  instead  of  divided,  rest  upon 
the  executive  J  he  budget  so  prepared  should  be  sub- 
mitted  to  and  approved  or  amended  by  a  single  commit¬ 
tee  of  each  House  of  Congress  and  no  single  appropria- 
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tion  should  be  nuuie  by  the  Congress,  excciit  such  us 
may  have  been  included  in  the  budjtct  prepared  by  the 
executive  or  added  by  liie  particular  cnniniittee  ot'  Con¬ 
gress  charged  with  tiie  budget  legislation. 

Another  and  not  less  important  aspect  ot'  the  proii- 
lem  is  the  ascertainment  ot  the  economy  and  etliciency 
with  which  the  mone\'s  appropriated  are  expended. 
Under  existing  law  the  only  audit  is  t'or  the  purpose  ot' 
ascertaining  whether  expenditures  haw  been  lawl'ullv 
made  within  the  appropriations.  No  one  is  authori/eii 
or  equipped  t<i  ascertain  whether  the  money  h.is  been 
spent  wisely,  economically  ami  cftectiwlv.  The  amli- 
tors  shouUl  he  highly  trained  otiicials  with  {termanent 
tenure  in  the  Treasury  Department,  tree  of  obligations 
to  or  motives  of  consideration  for  this  or  any  subsequent 
administration,  and  authori/ed  and  empowered  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  and  make  report  upon  the  ttietliods  employeti 
and  the  results  obtained  by  llic  executive  departments 
of  the  Government.  Their  reports  shouUl  be  m.uie  t<» 
the  Congress  and  to  the  Seeretarv  »tf  the  Treasurv. 

I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  give  its  immediate  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  problem  of  future  taxation.  Simplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  income  and  profits  taxes  has  become  an 
immediate  necessity,  'riiesc  taxes  pcrformeii  indispen¬ 
sable  service  during  the  war.  They  must,  however,  he 
simplificti,  not  only  to  save  the  taxpayer  inconvenience 
and  expense,  but  in  order  that  his  liahility  may  he  tnadt* 
certain  and  definite. 

With  reference  to  the  lictails  of  the  Revenue  l.aw, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  will  lay  before  you  for  your  consid¬ 
eration  certain  amendments  necessary  or  tiesirahlc  in 
connection  W'ith  the  administration  of  the  law-recom¬ 
mendations  which  have  my  approval  and  support.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  in  dealing  with  this 
matter  the  present  law  should  not  be  disturbed  so  far  as 
regards  taxes  for  the  calendar  year  1920,  payable  in 
the  calendar  year  1921.  The  Congress  might  well  con- 
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sider  whether  the  higher  rates  of  income  and  profits 
taxes  can  in  peace  times  be  effectively  productfve  of 
revenue  and  whether  they  may  not,  on  the  contrary,  be 
destructn'c  of  business  activity  and  productive  of  Jaste 
and  inefficiency.  There  is  a  point  at  which  in  peace 
times  high  rates  of  income  and  profits  taxes  discourage 
energy,  remove  the  incentive  to  new  enterprise  en¬ 
courage  extravagant  expenditures  and  produce  Indus- 

other  SdrevTlf 

I  he  problem  is  not  an  easy  one.  A  fundamental 
change  has  taken  place  with  reference  to  the  position 
of  America  in  the  world's  affairs.  The  preiudL  and 
passions  engendered  by  decades  of  controversy  between 
two  schools  of  political  and  economic  thought, — the  one 
ehevers  m  protection  of  American  industries,  the  other 

n'  ‘ed'to  A'"”-  “"’y'— sobordi-  , 

nated  to  the  single  consideration  of  the  public  interest 

in  the  light  of  utterly  changed  conditions.  Before  the 

war  America  was  heavily  the  debtor  of  the  rest  of  the 

world  and  the  interest  payments  she  had  to  make  to 

foreign  countries  on  American  securities  held  abroad 

the  expenditures  of  American  travelers  abroad  and  the 

bSinr/d^rh  ’^  charges  she  had  to  pay  to  others,  about 
balanced  the  value  of  her  pre-war  favorable  balance  of 

America’s  exports  have  been 
greatly  stimulated,  and  increased  prices  have  increased 
then  value.  On  the  other  hand,  she  has  purchased  a 
Lirge  proportion  of  the  American  securities  previously 
held  abroad,  has  loaned  some  $9,000,000,000  to  for¬ 
eign  governments,  and  has  built  her  own  ships.  Our 
favorable  balance  of  trade  has  thus  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased  and  l-.urope  has  been  deprived  of  the  means  of 
meeting  it  heretofore  existing.  Europe  can  have  only 
three  ways  of  meeting  the  favorable  balance  of  trade 
in  peace  times :  by  imports  into  this  country  of  gold  or 
of  goods,  or  by  establishing  new  credits.  Europe  is  in 
no  position  at  the  present  time  to  ship  gold  to  us  nor 
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could  wc  contemplate  large  further  imports  of  gold  into 
this  country  without  concern,  ’{'he  time  has  nearly 
passed  for  international  governmental  loans  and  it  will 
take  time  to  develop  in  this  country  a  market  for  for¬ 
eign  securitip.  Anything,  tiiereforc,  which  would  tend 
to  prevent  foreign  countries  from  settling  for  our  c\. 
ports  by  shipments  of  goods  into  this  country  c(tuid 
only  have  the  effect  of  preventing  them  from’ paying 
for  our  exports  and  therefore  of  preventing  the  exports 
from  being  made.  The  productivity  of  tfie  country 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  war  must  Ymd  an  outlet  by 
exports  to  foreign  countries  ami  any  measures  taken  to 
prevent  imports  will  inevitably  curtail  cxp<»rts.  force 
cuitailment  of  pioductioit.  lottti  the  batiking  mitchinerv 
of  the  country  with  credits  to  carry  unsohl  products  and 
produce  industrial  stagnatitni  ami  unemployment.  If 
we  want  to  sell,  we  must  be  prcparetl  to  buy.  What¬ 
ever,  theiefore,  may  have  been  our  views  tiuring  the 
period  of  growth  of  American  business  concerning  tariff 
legislation,  we  must  now  adjust  our  own  economic  life 
to  a  changed  condition  growing  out  of  the  fact  that 
American  business  is  full  grown  ami  that  America  is 
the  greatest  capitalist  in  the  world. 

No  policy  of  isolation  will  satisfy  the  growing  ncetis 
and  opportunities  of  America.  I'he  pnn-incial  staml- 
ards  and  policies  of  tl»c  past,  which  have  held  American 
business  as  if  in  a  strait-jacket,  must  yich!  and  give  wav 
to  the  needs  and  exigencies  of  the  new  day  in  which  wc 
■ve,  a  day  Ml  of  hope  and  promise  for  American  busi. 
ness,  if  we  will  hut  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
that  are  ours  for  the  asking.  The  recent  war  has  ended 
our  isolation  ami  thrown  upon  us  a  great  duty  and  re¬ 
sponsibility.  he  i  nited  States  must  share  the  expand¬ 
ing  world  market,  '{'he  Ihiited  States  desires  for  itself 
only  equal  opportunity  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  and  that  through  the  process  of  friemllv  c<»bp. 
eration  and  fair  competition  the  legitimate  interests  of 
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successfully  and  equitably 

There  are  other  matters  of  importance  upon  which  I 
urged  action  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  which  are 
still  pressing  for  solution.  I  am  sure  it  is  not  necessary 
lor  me  again  to  remind  you  that  there  is  one  immedi¬ 
ate  and  very  practicable  question  resulting  from  the 
war  which  we  should  meet  in  the  most  liberal  spirit.  It 
IS  a  matter  of  recognition  and  relief  to  our  soldiers.  I 
can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  from  my  last  message 
urging  this  very  action : 

We  must  see  to  it  that  our  returning  soldiers  are 
assisted  in  every  practicable  way  to  find  the  places  for 
which  they  are  fitted  in  the  daily  work  of  the  country. 
1  his  can  be  done  by  developing  and  maintaining  upon 
an  adequate  scale  the  admirable  organization  created  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  placing  men  seeking 
work;  and  it  can  also  be  done,  in  at  least  one  very  great 
held,  by  creating  new  opportunities  for  individual  enter¬ 
prise.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  pointed  out 
the  way  by  which  returning  soldiers  may  be  helped  to 
hnd  and  take  up  land  in  the  hitherto  undeveloped  re¬ 
gions  of  the  country  which  the  P'edcral  Government 
has_  already  prepared  or  can  readily  prepare  for  culti¬ 
vation  and  also  on  many  of  the  cutover  or  neglected 
areas  which  lie  within  the  limits  of  the  older  states;  and 
I  once  more  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  very 
urgently  that  his  plans  shall  receive  the  immediate  and 
substantial  support  of  the  Congress.” 

In  the  matter  of  tariff  legislation,  I  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  statements  contained  in  my  last  message 
urging  legislation  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
the  chemical  and  dyestuffs  industry  in  America: 

“Among  the  industries  to  which  special  consideration 
should  be  given  is  that  of  the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs 
and  related  chemicals.  Our  complete  dependence  upon 
German  supplies  before  the  war  made  the  interruption 
of  trade  a  cause  of  exceptional  economic  disturbance. 
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The  close  relation  between  tlie  inanufaeturc  of  d\e- 
stuft’s,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  explosives  and  poisonous 
gases,  on  the  other,  moresner,  lias  given  tlie  industry 
an  exceptional  sigtiilicanee  arul  value.  .Mthougli  the 
United  States  will  gladly  and  unhesitatingly  join  in  the 
program  of  international  disarmament,  it  will,  never¬ 
theless,  be  a  j’olicy  of  obvious  lumdenee  to  make  certain 
of  the  successful  maintenance  of  many  strong  anil  well- 
equipped  chemical  plants.  The  (ierman  chejnieal  itsvlus- 
try,  with  which  we  will  be  brought  into  competitiort, 
was  and  may  well  be  again,  a  flnirt Highly  ktiit  monopoly 
capable  of  exercising  a  competition  of  a  peculiarly  in¬ 
sidious  and  dangerous  kind.” 

During  the  war  the  fanner  perfornud  a  vital  and 
willing  service  to  the  nation.  By  materially  increasing 
the  prodncti«>a  of  his  land,  he  supplied  .'\mcriea  and 
the  Allies  with  the  increased  amounts  of  fooil  tieccssary 
to  keep  their  immetise  armies  in  the  tieUi.  S  Ic  indis¬ 
pensably  helped  to  ivin  the  war.  Hut  there  is  now 
scarcely  less  need  of  increasing  the  production  in  food 
and  the  necessaries  ol  lite.  i  ask  the  Uongress  tti  ctm- 
sider  means  of  encouraging  ettort  along  these  lines. 
The  importance  of  lioing  everything  possible  to  pro¬ 
mote  production  alotig  economicid  lines,  to  improve 
marketing,  and  tti  make  rural  life  more  attractive  and 
healthful,  is  tihvious.  i  would  urge  apprtnal  of  the 
plans  alreatiy  proposed  to  the  Cotigress  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  to  secure  the  essential  facts  re¬ 
quired  for  the  proper  study  of  this  tjueslion,  through 
the  proposed  enlarged  programs  for  farm  inunagemcnr 
studies  and  crop  estimates,  i  would  urge,  also,  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  federal  participation  in  tiie  building  of  good 
roads,  under  the  terms  of  existing  law  and  utuicr  the 
direction  of  present  agencies;  the  need  of  further  action 
on  the  part  of  the  States  and  the  b’ederal  (ioverninent 
to  preserve  and  tlevelop  our  forest  resources,  especiallv 
through  the  practice  of  better  forestry  methods  on  pri¬ 
vate  holdings  am!  the  extension  of  the  publicly  owned 
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forests;  better  support  for  country  schools  and  the  more 
dehnite  direction  of  their  courses  of  study  alonij  lines 
related  to  rural  problems;  and  fuller  provision  for  sani 
tation  m  rural  districts  and  the  building  up  of  needed 
hospital  and  medical  facilities  in  these  localities  Per 
haps  the  way  might  be  cleared  for  many  of  these  desir¬ 
able  reforms  by  a  fresh,  comprehensive  survey  made 
ot  rural  conditions  by  a  conference  composed  of  reore- 
sentatives  of  the  farmers  and  of  the  agricultural 
responsible  for  leadership. 

I  wmild  call  your  attention  to  the  widespread  condl- 
tK)n  ol  political  restlessness  in  our  body  politic.  The 

causes  of^this  unrest,  while  various  and  complicated 
are  superficial  rather  than  deep  seated.  Broadly  they 
arise  from  or  are  connected  with  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  our  Government  to  arrive  speedily  at  a  just  and  per¬ 
manent  peace  permitting  return  to  normal  conditions, 
from  the  transfusion  of  radical  theories  from  seething 
European  centers  pending  such  delay,  from  heartless 
profiteering  resulting  in  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  and  lastly  from  the  machinations  of  passionate  and 
rnalevo  ent  agitators.  With  the  return  to  normal  condi¬ 
tions,  this  unrest  will_  rapidly  disappear.  In  the  mean- 
time,  It  does  much  evil.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  dealing 
with  this  situation  Congress  should  not  be  impatient  or 
drastic  but  should  seek  rather  to  remove  the  causes.  It 
should  endeavor  to  bring  our  country  back  speedily,  to 
a  peace  basis,  with  ameliorated  living  conditions  under 
the  minimum  of  restrictions  upon  personal  liberty  that 
IS  consistent  with  our  reconstruction  problems.  And  it 
should  arm  the  Federal  Government  with  power  to  deal 
in  Its  criminal  courts  with  those  persons  who  by  violent 
methods  would  abrogate  our  time-tested  institutions. 
With  the  free  expression  of  opinion  and  with  the  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  orderly  political  change,  however  funda¬ 
mental,  there  must  be  no  interference,  but  towards 
passion  and  malevolence  tending  to  incite  crime  and  in¬ 
surrection  under  guise  of  political  evolution  there 
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should  be  no  leniency.  Legi.sl:ition  to  tliis  end  luis  been 
recommended  by  the  .Attorney  (ienerul  and  should  he 
enacted.  In  this  direct  connection.  I  wouUl  call  your 
attention  to  my  recommendations  on  August  S.  pointing 
out  legislative  measures  wiiich  would  be  ettective  in  con¬ 
trolling  and  bringing  ilown  the  present  cost  ot  li\ing, 
which  contributes  so  largely  to  this  unrest.  (  )n  only 
one  of  these  recommeiuiations  has  the  Congress  acted. 
If  the  Government's  campaign  is  to  be  cftective,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  other  steps  suggested  should  he  acted 
on  at  once. 

1  renew  ami  strongly  urge  the  tiecessity  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  present  boot!  Control  .\ct  as  to  the  period 
of  time  in  which  it  shall  remain  in  operation.  Tlie  .At¬ 
torney  General  has  submittcii  a  hill  providing  for  an 
extension  of  this  Act  for  a  period  of  six  motiths.  .As  it 
now  stands  it  is  limitcii  in  operation  to  the  period  of  the 
war  and  becomes  inoperative  upon  the  formal  procla¬ 
mation  of  peace.  It  is  imperative  that  it  should  be 
extended  at  once.  The  Department  of  justice  has 
built  up  extensive  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  enforc¬ 
ing  its  provisions:  all  of  which  must  he  abandoned  upon 
the  conclusion  of  peace  unless  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
are  extended. 

During  this  period  the  Congress  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  similar,  permanent  provisions  aiui  regu¬ 
lations  with  regard  to  all  goods  destined  for  interstate 
commerce  and  to  exclude  them  fr<im  interstate  ship¬ 
ment,  if  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  not  Citmplicd 
with.  Some  such  regulation  is  imperatively  necessary. 
The  abuses  that  have  grown  up  in  the  manipulation  of 
prices  by  the  withholding  of  foodstuffs  and  other  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  cannot  otherwise  he  effectively  prevented. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  cither  the  necessity  or  the 
legitimacy  of  such  measures. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  message,  publicity  can 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  this  campaign.  I'hc  aims  of 
the  Government  must  be  clearly  brought  to  the  atten- 
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ance  to  our  effnrt^  V  po^rion  to  lend  their  assist- 
with.,.hich 

piovision  m  the  law  authorizing  their  expenditure^"” 

*:  srof 

;rd!“Vr  '‘J  "■ 

I  also  renew  my  recommendation  that  the  Cnnm-e 
pass  a  law  regulatinB  cold  storage  as  it  is  regulateTfo 
examp  e,  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Ne  ”wv 
limit  the  time  during  which  goods  m,v  kZ a  7-’  “  ^ 

age,  prescribe  the  method  of  disposing  of  them  i"f  W 
beyond  the  permitted  period,  and  require  ,h«  goods 

he  rr'ecelr  t  wf  U  '>“c  <he  dftel 

SyTfTe'law  7‘ “  t"’'"""”’’  *'  “™“- 

nicy  or  me  law,  tor  the  purpose  we  now  have  in  vif^w 

If  It  were  also  prescribed  that  all  goods  released  fmm 

2-“““  ha^r  p/aLT 

marked  upon  each  package  the  selling  or  market  orire 
at  winch  they  went  into  storage.  By  thiTmefn,  thl 

stood  between  him  and  the  producer  or  the  whotele 
goLrT' g  ’  j°c  recommendation  that  all 

face  wt"  '*5  f"/ .“"'“cree  should  in  every 

piaT^iy  tikerJrthTjtt^!:  ^ 

hands  of  the  producer  ^ 

We  should  formulate  a  law  requiring  a  federal 
I  ense  of  all  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  com 

mder  whlcrSl"®}!"  conditions 

signed  m  regulations  de¬ 

signed  to  secure  competitive  selling  and  prevent  uncon 

scionable  profits  in  the  method  of  matkiting.  Such  a 
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law  woultl  afford  a  wclcoinc  opportunity  to  effect  other 
much  needed  reforms  in  tlic  husiness  of  interstate  ship¬ 
ment  and  in  the  methods  of  corporatiims  which  are 
engaged  in  it:  hut  for  tlie  moment  1  confine  my  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  object  immediately  in  luuid,  which  is 
to  lower  the  cost  of  living. 

No  one  who  has  observed  the  march  of  events  in  the 
last  year  can  fail  tt)  note  tlie  alisolutc  need  of  a  definite 
program  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  labor,  'riicre  can  be  no  settleii  cotuHtions 
leading  to  increased  proiluction  atul  a  reiiuction  in  the 
cost  of  living  if  labor  aiui  capital  are  to  be  antagonists 
instead  of  partners.  Soumi  thinking  and  an  honest  de¬ 
sire  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  wliolc  Nation,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  interests  of  a  class,  must  be  applietl 
to  the  solution  of  tliis  great  and  pressing  problem.  The 
failure  of  other  nations  to  consider  this  matter  in  a 
vigorous  way  has  produced  bitterness  and  jealousies  and 
antagonisms,  the  food  of  ratiicalism.  I'lie  only  way  to 
keep  men  from  agitating  against  grievances  is  to  remove 
the  grievances.  An  unwillingness  even  to  discuss  these 
matters  produces  only  liissatisfaction  and  gives  ctunfort 
to  the  extreme  elements  in  our  country  which  ciulcavor 
to  stir  up  disturbances  in  order  to  provoke  (Jovernments 
to  embark  upon  a  course  retahutHin  and  repression. 
The  seed  of  revolution  is  repressitm.  '{'he  remedy  for 
these  things  must  not  he  negative  in  character.  It  must 
be  constructive.  It  must  comprehend  the  general  inter¬ 
est.  The  real  antidote  for  the  unrest  which  manifests 
itself  is  not  suppression,  but  a  tieep  consideration  of  the 
wrongs  that  beset  our  national  life  and  the  applic.ation 
of  a  remedy. 

Congress  has  already  shown  its  willingness  to  deal 
with  these  industrial  wrongs  by  establishing  the  eight- 
hour  day  as  the  standard  in  every  field  of  labor.  It  has 
sought  to  find  a  way  to  prevent  chiki  labor.  It  h.as 
served  the  whole  country  by  leading  the  way  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  means  of  preserving  and  safeguarding  lives  and 
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industries.  It  must  now  heb  In 
he  diftc-ult  task  at  hnding  a  method  that  will  bring 
about  a  genuine  democratization  of  industry  based  uoon 
the  fdl  recognition  of  the  right  of  tiiosc  who  work  in 
whattvei  rank,  to  participate  in  some  organic  wav’  in 
every  decision  which  directly  affects  their  welfare  t 
IS  with  this  purpose  in  mind  that  I  called  a  conference  to 
meet  ,n  Washington  on  December  i,  to  consider  these 
problems  in  all  their  broad  aspects,  with  the  idea  Tf 

“-'‘-‘-ding  be.,vee„  .heL' 

I  he  great  unrest  throughout  the  world,  out  of  which 
has  emerged  a  demand  for  an  immediate  consideration 
of  the  diftculties  between  capital  and  labor,  bids  us  out 
our  own  house  in  order.  Frankly,  there  can  be  no  p^er 
manent  and  lasting  settlements  between  capital  Ld 
labor  which  do  not  recognize  the  fundamental  concepts 

Thewti  struggling  through  the  years. 

7  he  whole  world  gave  its  recognition  and  endorsement 
to  these  fundamental  purposes  in  the  League  of  Na- 

f  7^u  gathered  at  Versailles  recognized 

the  fact  that  world  stability  could  not  be  had  bv  re- 
verting  to  industrial  standards  and  conditions  against 
which  the  average  workman  of  the  world  had  revdted 

day  of  change  and  readjustment  to  recognize  world 
conditions  and  to  seek  to  bring  about,  through  legisla¬ 
tion,  conditions  that  will  mean  the  ending  of  agedong 
antagonisms  between  capital  and  labor  tnd  that  will 
wh Vh"  -n  ^^‘^i  huilding  up  of  a  comradeship 

t^  oT  ‘  T  contentment  among 

the  mass  of  workmen  but  also  bring  about  a  greater 

pr^uction  and  a  greater  prosperity  to  business  itself. 

1  0  analyze  the  particulars  in  the  demands  of  labor 
IS  to  admit  the  justice  of  their  complaint  In  many  mat- 

adequate  wage,  sufficient  to  permit  him  to  live  in  com- 
ort,  unhampered  by  the  fear  of  poverty  and  want  in  his 
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old  age.  Me  demands  the  riglit  to  live  and  the  right  to 
work  amidst  sanitary  surroundings,  hotli  In  home  and  in 
workshop,  surroundings  that  develop  and  do  not  retard 
his  own  health  and  well-being;  and  the  right  to  pro- 
vide  for  his  children’s  wants  in  the  matter  of  health  ami 
education.  In  other  words,  it  is  his  desire  to  make  the 
conditions  of  his  life  and  the  lives  of  those  dear  to  him 
tolerable  and  easy  to  bear. 

The  establishment  of  the  principles  regarding  labor 
laid  down  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Natitms 
offers  us  the  way  to  indu.strial  peace  and  concili:ttion. 
No  other  road  lies  open  to  us.  Not  to  pursue  this  one 
Is  longer  to  invite  enmities,  bitterness,  and  antagonisms 
which  in  the  end  only  lead  to  industrial  ami  .social 
disaster.  'Lhe  unwilling  workman  is  not  a  prolitable 
servant.  An  employee  whose  industrial  life  is  hedged 
about  by  hard  and  unjust  comlitions,  which  he  did  not 
create  and  over  which  he  has  no  control,  lacks  that  fine 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  volunteer  efft>rt  which  are  the 
necessary  ingredients  of  a  great  producing  entity.  Let 
us  be  frank  about  this  solemn  m;Utcr.  The  evidences 
of  world-wide  unrest  which  matjifest  themselves  in  vio¬ 
lence  throughout  the  world  bid  us  pause  and  consider 
the  means  tt)  be  found  to  stop  the  spread  of  this  c<in- 
tagious  thing  before  it  saps  the  very  vitalitv  of  the  na- 
tion  itself.  Do  we  gain  strength  by  withholding  the 
remedy?  Or  is  it  not  the  business  of  statesmen  to  treat 
these  manifestations  of  unrest  which  meet  us  on  every 
hand  as  evidences  of  an  economic  rlisorder  and  to  apply 
constructive  remedies  wherever  necessary,  being  sure 
that  in  the  application  of  the  remeiiy  we  touch  not  the 
vital  tissues  of  our  industrial  and  economic  life  ?  'rhere 
can  be  no  recession  of  the  tide  of  unrest  until  construc¬ 
tive  instrumentalities  are  set  up  to  stem  that  tide. 

Governments  must  recognize  the  right  of  men  col¬ 
lectively  to  bargain  for  humane  objects  that  have  at 
their  base  the  rnutual  protection  ami  welfare  of  those 
engaged  in  all  industries.  Labor  must  not  be  longer 
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Sivkv  ,?f  I  I'  ">“<  t>e  regarded  as  the 

thnf^V  replenishment  of  his  machinery  ^so 

that  Its  usefulness  will  not  be  impaired  ind 

to  produce  may  always  be  at  its  heigh  and  kep  fnTnH 
v.gor  a„d  motion.  No  less  regard  ought  to  be  '1  , 
the  liuman  machine,  which  after  all  uroDels  the  ^ 
er,  of  the  world  and  is  the  great  ^  0^^0  0  00  ,™;!"' 
back  of  all  industry  and  progress  Reti-rn  tPth  i  t 

Sabt  V  '"““T  ^  ■’i's 

tninkable  The  terrible  tragedy  of  war  which  has  hJ, 

chans  ^*^4  brought  the  world  to  the  vergi  of 

chaos  and  disaster  would  be  in  vain  if  there  should 
ensue  a  return  to  the  conditions  of  the  past  Enrope 

world  Tt  bav^is  ?  *e 

world  at  bay,  is  an  example  of  standpatism  in  these  vital 

human  matters  which  America  might  well  accent  al  ? 

prSi  ?f  it  n'll''i^‘’e  ”t  '  t  ^  *'■'  and  the 

Sstrv  Th.  -T  I  Md  prostrated 

industry.  I  he  right  of  labor  to  live  in  peace  and  com. 

shf ,  H  by  governments  and  America 

which  •  4  foundation  stones  upon 

which  industrial  peace  shall  be  built.  ^ 

1  to  an  adequate  wage  but 

capital  should  receive  a  reasonable  return  upon^its  in- 

diTgovernmen?  Protection  at  the  hands  of 

tne  government  in  every  emergency.  No  eovernment 

ihem  whi^Ptl,  "  '"“'““■‘'y  «f  ioKrest  between 

them  which  the  government  must  seek  to  express  and 
to  safeguard  at  all  cost.  ^ 

ouSi^rSn  and 

ght  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  any  process  of  o-ov 

theS  orthi' Go  right  and  that  is 

me  right  of  the  Government  to  protect  all  of  its  peonle 

and  to  assert  its  power  and  majesty  against  ,h/  cS 
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lenge  of  any  class.  'I'hc  (iovcrnmcnt,  when  it  assert.s 
that  right,  seeks  not  to  antagonize  a  class  hut  simply  to 
defend  the  right  of  the  whole  people  as  against  the  irrep¬ 
arable  harm  and  injury  that  might  he  done  by  the 
attempt  by  any  class  to  usurp  a  power  that  only  govern¬ 
ment  itself  has  a  right  to  exercise  as  a  protection  to  all. 

In  the  matter  of  international  liisputes  which  have 
led  to  war,  statesmen  have  sought  to  set  up  as  a  remedy 
arbitration  for  war.  Does  this  not  point  the  way  for 
the  settlement  of  iiulustrial  disputes,  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  tribunal,  fair  anti  just  alike  to  all,  which  will 
settle  industrial  tlisputcs  which  in  the  past  have  led  to 
war  and  disaster?  America,  witnessing  the  evil  conse¬ 
quences  which  have  followed  out  of  such  disputes  be¬ 
tween  these  contending  forces,  must  not  ailmit  itself  im¬ 
potent  to  deal  w'ith  these  matters  by  means  of  peaceful 
processes.  Surely,  there  must  be  some  method  of  bring¬ 
ing  together  in  a  council  of  peace  and  amity  these  two 
great  interests,  out  of  which  will  come  a  happier  day  of 
peace  and  cooperation,  a  day  that  will  make  men  more 
hopeful  and  enthusiastic  in  their  various  tasks,  that  will 
make  for  more  comfort  anti  happiness  in  living  and  a 
more  tolerable  condition  among  all  ciasse.s  of  men.  Cer¬ 
tainly  human  intelligence  can  tievise  some  acceptable 
tribunal  for  adjusting  the  differences  between  capital 
and  labor. 

This  is  the  hour  of  test  ami  trial  for  America.  By 
her  prowess  and  strength,  and  the  indomitable  courage 
of  her  soldiers,  she  demonstrateii  her  power  to  vindi¬ 
cate  on  foreign  battlefields  her  conceptions  of  liberty 
and  justice,  i.et  not  her  influence  as  a  mediator  be¬ 
tween  capital  and  labor  be  weakened  and  her  own  fail¬ 
ure  to  settle  matters  of  purely  domestic  concern  be  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the  world.  There  arc  those  in  this  country 
who  threaten  direct  action  to  force  their  will  upon  a 
majority.  Russia  to-day,  with  its  blood  and  terror,  is 
a  painful  object  lesson  of  the  power  of  minorities.  It 
makes  little  difference  what  minority  it  is;  whether  capi- 
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tal  or  labor,  or  any  other  class;  no  sort  of  priviWe  will 
ever  be  permitted  to  dominate  this  country.  We  are 
a  paitnership  or  nothing  that  is  worth  while.  We  are 
a  democracy,  where  the  majority  are  the  masters,  or  al 
the  hopes  and  purposes  of  the  men  who  founded  this 
goveinment  have  been  defeated  and  forgotten.  In 
America  there  is  but  one  way  by  which  great  reforms 
can  be  accomplished  and  the  relief  sought  by  classes 
obtained,  and  that  is  through  the  orderly  processes  of 
representative  government.  Those  who  ^muld  propose 
•  ny  other  rnethod  ot  reform  are  enemies  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  America  will  not  be  daunted  by  threats  nor  lose 
her  composure  or  calmness  in  these  distressing  times 
We  can  afFord,  m  the  midst  of  this  day  of  passfon  aiTd 
uniest,  to  be  self-contained  and  sure.  The^instrument 
of  all  reform  in  America  is  the  ballot.  The  road  to 
economic  and  social  reform  in  America  is  the  straight 
road  of  justice  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  mm 
Men  have  but  to  follow  this  road  to  realize  the  full 
fruition  of  their  objects  and  purposes.  Let  those  be 

order"  procels  “d 
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'lEXT  OF  PROPOSAL  TO  TIIK  MIXI.RS  IN  COM  !,KI  \CJ'.  A  I* 

INDIANAl’OLIS,  OKCKMIU. R  (),  j  ko.\J  Tlii. 

NEW  YORK  “TIMES, "  DECEMBER  I O,  I^KJ. 

T  HAVl*',  watched  with  dccji  cuiiccrn  the  devclojnneiits 
J-  in  the  bituminous  coal  strike  and  am  conviiuTd  there 
is  much  confusion  in  the  mimis  of  tlie  people  j'enerallv 
and  possibly  of  both  parties  to  this  unfortunate  eontro'. 
versy  as  to  the  attitude  and  purposes  of  the  G(»vernment 
in  its  handling  of  the  situation. 

7’he  mine  owners  oflered  a  wage  increase  of  tweiitv 
per  cent,  conditioned,  however,  upott  the  price  of  coal 
being  raised  to  an  amount  sidlicient  to  cover  this  pro. 
posed  increase  of  wages,  which  would  have  addet!  at 
least  tit  1 50.000,000  to  the  annual  coal  hill  of  the  pct»p!e. 
The  Fuel  Administrator,  in  the  light  t»f  present  informa¬ 
tion, _  has  taken  the  position,  and  I  think  with  entire  justi¬ 
fication,  that  the  public  is  now  paying  as  high  prices  for 
coal  as  it  ought  to  he  requested  to  pay.  aiul  that  any 
wage  increase  made  at  this  time  ought  to  come  out  ot 
the  profits  of  the  coal  operators. 

In  reaching  this  conclu.sion,  the  l  ucl  A«!mini.slrator 
expiesscd  the  persona!  opinion  tiiat  the  lourteeii-per-eent 
increase  in  all  mine  wages  is  reasonable  hecause  it  would 
equalize  the  miners’  wages  on  the  average  with  the  cost 
of  living,  but  he  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  opera¬ 
tors  and  the  tniners  are  at  liberty  to  agree  upon  a  large 
increase  provitictl  the  operators  will  pay  it  out  of  their 
pr^ts  so  that  the  price  «jt  coal  would  remain  tlie  .same. 

I  he  Secictary  ()f  Labor,  in  an  effort  at  concitiatioti 
between  the  parties,  expressed  his  personal  iipinion  in 
favor  of  a  larger  increase.  I  lis  eff<»rt  at  tameiliation 
railed,  however,  because  the  coal  operat<trs  were  unwill¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  scale  he  proposed  unless  the  f  lovcrnment 
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would  advance  the  price  of  coal  to  the  public,  and  this 
the  Cjovernment  was  unwilling  to  do. 

The  Fuel  Administrator  had  also  suggested  that  a 
tribunal  be  created  in  which  the  miners  and  operators 
would  be  equally  represented  to  consider  further  ques¬ 
tions  of  wages  and  working  conditions,  as  well  as  profits 
of  operators  and  proper  prices  for  coal.  I  shall,  of 
course,  be  glad  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  such  a 
tribunal. 

I  understand  the  operators  have  generally  agreed  to 
absoib  an  increase  of  iourtcen  per  cent  in  wages,  so  that 
the  public  would  pay  not  to  exceed  the  present  price  fixed 
by  the  buel  Administrator,  and  thus  a  way  is  opened  to 
secure  the  coal  of  which  the  people  stand  in  need,  if 
the  miners  will  resume  work  on  these  terms  pending 
a  thorough  investigation  by  an  impartial  commission 
"i’inich  may  readjust  both  wages  and  prices. 

By  the  acceptance  of  such  a  plan,  the  miners  are 
assured  immediate  steady  employment  at  a  substantial 
increase  in  wages  and  are  further  assured  prompt  inves¬ 
tigation  and  action  upon  questions  which  are  not  now 
settled  to  their  satisfaction.  I  must  believe  that  with  a 
cleai  understanding  of  these  points  they  will  promptly 
return  to  work.  If,  nevertheless,  they  persist  in  remain- 
mg  on  strike  they  will  put  themselves  in  an  attitude  of 
striking  in  order  to  force  the  Government  to  increase 
the  price  of  coal  to  the  public,  so  as  to  give  a  still 
further  increase  in  wages  at  this  time  rather  than  allow 
the  question  of  a  further  increase  in  wages  to  be  dealt 
with  in  an  orderly  manner  by  a  fairly  constituted  tri¬ 
bunal  representing  all  parties  interested. 

No  group  of  our  people  can  justify  such  a  position, 
and  the  miners  owe  it  to  themselves,  their  families, 
their  fellow  w'orkmen  in  other  industries,  and  to  their 
country  to  return  to  wmrk. 

Immediately  upon  a  general  resumption  of  mining,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  aid  in  the  prompt  formation  of  such  a 
tribunal  as  I  have  indicated  to  make  further  inquiries 
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into  this  wiiolc  matter  ami  to  review  not  only  the  rea¬ 
sonableness  of  the  waf^es  at  wliieli  the  miners  start  to 
work,  hut  also  the  reasonableness  of  the  (iovernment 
prices  for  coal.  Such  a  tribunal  should  within  sixty  days 
make  its  report  which  couhl  be  used  as  a  i>asis  for  nego¬ 
tiation,  for  a  wage  agreement.  I  must  make  it  clear, 
however,  that  the  (iovernment  cannot  give  its  aid  to 
any  .such  further  investigation  until  there  is  a  genertil 
resumption  of  work. 

I  ask  every  individual  miner  to  give  his  personal 
thought  to  what  I  say.  I  hoju*  lie  understands  fully 
that  he  will  be  hurting  Ids  own  interest  and  the  interest 
of  his  family  ami  will  be  throwing  countless  other  labor¬ 
ing  men  out  of  employment  if  he  sliall  continue  tlie 
present  strike,  and,  further  that  he  will  create  an  un¬ 
necessary  and  unfortunate  prejudice  against  organized 
labor  which  will  he  injurious  to  the  iiest  interests  of 
workingmen  everywhere. 


COMMISSION  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE  BITU 
MINOUS  COAL  INDUSTRY' 

LETTER  TO  MR.  HENRY  M.  ROBINSON,  REPRESENTATIVE 
01^  I  HE  PUBLIC.,  DE.CEMB1VR  1 I^I^.  PROM  ORKII- 

NAL  IN  MR.  Wilson’s  files. 

lyrY  DEAR  MR.  ROBINSON: 

On  October  6,  1917,  with  the  official  approval 
and  sanction  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration, 
an  agreement  (since  known  as  the  “Washington  Wage 
Agreement” )  was  entered  into  between  the  operators 
and  the  union  miners  and  mine  workers  of  the  so-called 
“Central  Competitive  Bituminous  Coal  Fields,”  com¬ 
posed  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi¬ 
nois,  which  provided  for  an  increase  in  the  production 
of  bituminous  coal  and  an  increase  in  wages  to  the 
miners  and  mine  workers  from  the  then  existing  scale 
of  compensation.  The  agreement  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  clause : 

Subject  to  the  next  biennial  convention  of  the 
L'nited  Mine  Workers  of  America,  the  mine  workers’ 
representatives  agree  that  the  present  contract  be  ex¬ 
tended  during  the  continuation  of  the  war  and  not  to 
exceed  two  years  from  April  i,  1918.” 

Subsequently,  on  January  ig,  1918,  this  agreement 
was  approved  by  the  convention  of  the  International 
Union  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

^  At  the  fourth  biennial  convention  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  held 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  September  9  to  September  23, 
igW’  so-called  Scale  Committee  submitted  a  report 
recommending,  among  other  things,  that  the  convention 

The  report  of  this  Commission,  dated  March  lo,  1920,  recom¬ 
mended  a  twenty-seven  per  cent  increase  in  wages  with  no  change  in 
hours  or  working  conditions. 
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demand  a  sixty  per  cent  increase  applicable  to  all  classi¬ 
fications  of  day  labor  and  to  all  tontiage,  yardajjje  and 
dead  work  rates  thr<»ughout  the  central  cotnpetitive 
field;  that  all  new  wage  agreements  replacing  existing 
agreements  should  be  based  on  a  six-hour  workday  from 
bank  to  bank,  five  days  per  week:  the  abolition  of  all 
automatic  penalty  clauses;  that  all  contracts  in  the  bi¬ 
tuminous  field  should  be  ileclared  to  expire  on  November 
I,  1919;  and  that  "in  the  event  a  satisfactory  wage 
agreement  is  not  secured  for  the  central  ctnnpetifive 
field  before  Novcjnbcr  i,  1919.  to  replace  the  one  now 
in  effect,  the  international  oflieers  be  authorized  to  and 
are  hereby  instructed  t<»  call  a  genera!  strike  «>f  all  bitu¬ 
minous  miners  and  mine  workers  throughout  the  I  ‘nited 
States,  the  same  to  become  elective  November  l, 
1919." 

Subsequently  conferences  \u*re  held  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  operators  ami  of  the  miners,  at  which 
the  miners’  demands  were  submitted  an»l  tieclined  on 
the  part  of  the  operators.  Fhe  officers  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  then 
issued  so-called  strike  ortlers  to  all  t»f  their  local  unions 
and  members,  requiring  them  to  cease  evork  in  the  min¬ 
ing  of  bituminous  coal  at  midnight  on  l-'riday,  October 
-U- 

On  October  15,  1919,  the  Secretary  of  Lah(»r  called 
a  conference  between  the  operators  and  miners  of  the 
bituminous  mines  in  the  central  competitive  field,  which 
conference  also  resulted  in  failure  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment.  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Wilson,  which  wa*  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  conference,  I  said ; 

‘‘If  for  any  reason  the  miners  and  operators  fail  to 
come  to  a  mutual  understanding,  the  interests  of  the 
public  are  of  such  vital  importance  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  coal,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  them 
to  refer  the  matters  in  dispute  to  a  board  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  for  determination  and  to  continue  the  operation 
of  the  mines  pending  the  decision  of  the  board."  Subse- 
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quenfly,  on  October  2^,  1919,  I  issued  a  statement  in 
which  I  said  that  a  strike  in  the  circumstances  tlicrein 
described  “is  not  only  unjustifiable;  it  is  unlawful,”  and 
added : 

“I  express  no  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  contro¬ 
versy.  I  have  alrcatiy  suggested  a  plan  by  which  a  set¬ 
tlement  may  be  reached,  ami  I  hold  myself  itJ  reatliness, 
at  the  request  of  either  or  both  sides,  to  appoint  at  once 
a  tribunal  t<v  investigate  all  the  facts  with  a  view  to 
aiding  in  the  earliest  possible  ortierly  .settlement  of  the 
questions  at  issue  between  the  coal  operators  aiui  the 
coal  miners,  to  the  eml  that  the  just  rights,  not  only  of 
those  interests  but  also  of  the  general  puidic,  ijtav  be 
fully  protected.” 

Despite  my  earnest  appeals  that  the  men  remain 
at  work,  the  officers  of  the  I  niteii  iNIine  W'orkers  of 
America  rejected  all  the  proposals  for  a  peaceful  ami 
orderly  adjustment  ami  declared  that  the  strike  wouUi 
go  OIK  Accordingly,  at  my  direction,  the  .Attorney  (Jen- 
eral  filed  a  hill  in  equity  in  the  I'nitcd  States  District 
Court  at  Indianapolis,  praying  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  ofKcers  of  the  Tnited  Mine  Workers  of 
America  from  doing  any  act  in  furtherance  of  the  strike. 
A  restraining  order  was  issueti  by  the  Court,  followed 
by  a  writ  of  temporary  injunction  on  November  K, 
1919,  in  whicli  the  defendants  were  commamlcd  to  can¬ 
cel  and  revoke  the  strike  orders  theretofore  issueti. 
'fhese  strike  orders  were  accordingly  revoketl  in  a  ft»rm 
approved  by  the  Court,  but  the  men  tlid  not  return  to 
work  in  sufficiently  large  number  to  bring  about  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  anywhere  approaching  normal. 

On  December  6,  1919,  I  issueti  a  statement  in  wliicfi 
I  restated  the  Oovernment’s  position,  appealed  to  the 
miners  to  return  to  work  and  renewed  my  suggestitni 
that  upon  the  general  resumptittn  of  mining  operations 
a  suitable  tribunal  would  be  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  and  adjusting  the  matters  in  controversy 
between  the  operators  ami  the  miners.  'Fhis  statement 
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coal  operators,  or  the  general  public,  unless  the  lindings 
of  this  body  arc  comprehensive  in  their  character  and 
embrace  and  guard  at  every  point  the  public  interest. 
To  this  end,  I  deem  it  important  that  your  conclusion 
should  be  reached  by  umuiimous  action.  I ‘pon  your 
acceptance  of  this  appointment,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
call  an  early  meeting  ot  the  ctimmission  in  Washington 
so  that  you  may  protnptly  lay  out  plans  for  your  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WoOOKtiW  Wti  SOX. 


HI  t  JNUnSHiNC;  federal  control  ok 

RAILROADS 


I'KIH  1  AMAl  K'N  1  n  UU'i  MHI.R  24,  FROM 

"I  \!ni»  SIAIIS  MAlt  ri'.K  AT  I.ARtiK,”  VOL.  4J, 
n  .  2.  ri'.  1752-178.^ 

tl/Hl'Kl  \S.  in  tin-  vxrrcisc  of  authority  commit- 
^  trd  t*»  riK'  by  law,  I  have  heretofore,  tliroujjh 
the  Seiretary  of  War,  taken  posscssifin  of  and  have, 
thiantgft  the  Direct<»r  (ieneral  of  Railroads,  exerciscil 
u»mro!  over  certain  railroads,  systems  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  propertv  appurtettant  thereto  or  connected 
therewitii;  imludinK  systems  of  coastwise  and  inland 
transportation  enj^ageti  in  general  transportation  and 
ownei!  or  comrcdlcd  by  said  railroads  or  systems  of 
transp(»rtation:  inchnling  also  terminals,  terminal  com¬ 
panies  and  terminal  jtssociations,  sleeping  and  parlor 
cars,  private  cars  ami  private  car  lines,  elevators,  w’are- 
Isouscs,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  and  all  other 
ciiuipmcnt  and  appurtenances  crimmonly  used  upon  or 
operateti  as  a  part  of  such  railroads  and  systems  of 
transportation :  and 

Whereas,  I  now  deem  it  needful  and  desirable  that 
all  raihanids.  systems  of  transportation  and  property 
now  uniler  such  Federal  control  be  relinquished  there¬ 
from; 

Now,  therefore,  under  authority  of  Section  14  of  the 
h'ederal  Contred  Act  approved  March  21,  191 and  of 
all  other  powers  and  provisions  of  law  thereto  me  en¬ 
abling,  L  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  relinquish  from  Federal  control,  ef¬ 
fective  the  first  day  of  March,  1920,  at  12:01  0 clock 
.\.M.  all  railroads,  systems  of  transportation  and  prop¬ 
erty,  of  whates’er  kind,  taken  or  held  under  such  Fed¬ 
eral  control  and  not  heretofore  relinquished,  and  rc- 
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store  the  same  to  the  possession  ami  control  of  their 

respective  owners. 

Walker  i).  Hines.  Director  General  of  Kailroatls  or 
Ins  successor  in  office,  is  hereby  authorized  and  direct’ed 
prough  such  af;ents  and  aj^encies  as  he  inav  determine* 
m  any  manner  not  inconsistent  with  tfie  provisions  of 
said  Act  of  Marcli  2!,  lyiH.  to  adjust,  settle  ami  close 
all  matters,  including  the  making  of  agreements  for 
compensation,  ami  all  questions  and  disputes  of  whatso¬ 
ever  nature  arising  out  of  or  incident  to  Federal  eontro! 
until  otherwise  provi<ied  by  proclamation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  by  act  of  Congress:  and  generally  to  do  ami 
perform,  as  fully  in  all  respects  as  tfie  ih-esideiu  is 
authorized  to  do,  all  and  singular  the  acts  .and  things 
necessary  or  proper,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  this 
proclamation  and  the  relinquisiimcnt  of  said  railroads, 
systcftis  of  traosporf ation  and  property* 

For  the  purposes  of  accounting  and  for  all  other  pur¬ 
poses,  this  pniclamation  sh.in  become  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  March  1920,  at  12:01  o’clock  A.  M. 


“GREAT  AND  SOLEMN  REFERENDUM 


MESSAGE  FOR  JACKSON  DAY  CELEBRATION,  ADDRESSED 
TO  THE  CHAIRMAN,  THE  HON.  HOMER  S.  CUM¬ 
MINGS,  OF  CONNECTICUT,  JANUARY  8,  1920.  FROM 
THE  “CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,”  VOL.  59,  P.  1 249. 

My  dear  MR.  CHAIRMAN: 

It  is  with  the  keenest  regret  that  I  find  that  I 
am  to  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of 
joining  you  and  the  other  loyal  Democrats  who  are  to 
assemble  to-night  to  celebrate  Jackson  Day  and  renew 
their  vows  of  fidelity  to  the  great  principles  of  our 
party,  the  principles  which  must  now  fulfill  the  hopes 
not  only  of  our  own  people  but  of  the  world- 

The  United  States  enjoyed  the  spiritual  leadership 
of  the  world  until  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  failed 
to  ratify  the  treaty  by  which  the  belligerent  nations 
sought  to  effect  the  settlements  for  wliich  they  had 
fought  throughout  the  war. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  at  this  supreme  crisis  and  final 
turning  point  in  the  international  relations  of  the  whole 
world,  when  the  results  of  the  Great  War  are  hy  no 
means  determined  and  are  still  questionable  and  de¬ 
pendent  upon  events  which  no  man  can  foresee  or  count 
upon,  the  United  States  should  withdraw  from  the  con¬ 
cert  of  progressive  and  enlightened  nations  by  which 
Germany  was  defeated,  and  all  similar  Governments  (if 
the  world  be  so  unhappy  as  to  contain  any)  warned  of 
the  consequences  of  any  attempt  at  a  like  iniquity,  and 
yet  that  is  the  effect  of  the  course  which  the  United 
States  has  taken  with  regard  to  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles. 

Germany  is  beaten,  but  we  are  still  at  war  with  her, 
and  the  old  stage  is  reset  for  a  repetition  of  the  old 
plot.  It  is  now  ready  for  a  resumption  of  the  old 
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offensive  and  defensive  alliances  which  made  settled 
peace  impossible.  It  is  now  open  again  to  every  sort  of 
intrigue.  ^ 

The  old  spies  are  free  to  resume  their  former  abom¬ 
inable  activities.  They  are  again  at  liberty  to  make  it 
impssible  for  Governments  to  be  sure  what  mischief 
IS  being  worked  among  their  own  people,  what  internal 
disorders  are  being  fomented. 

Without  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
there  may  be  as  many  secret  treaties  as  ever,  to  destroy 
the  confidence  of  Governments  in  each  other,  and  their 
validity  cannot  be  questioned. 

None  of  the  objects  we  professed  to  be  fighting  for 
has  been  secured,  or  can  be  made  certain  of,  widiout 
this  Nation  s  ratdication  of  the  treaty  and  its  entry  into 
the  Covenant.  This  Nation  entered  the  Great  War  to 

protect  and  preserve 
free  government.  It  went  into  the  war  to  see  it 
through  to  the  end.  and  the  end  has  not  yet  come  T 
went  mto  the  war  to  make  an  end  of  militarism  to 

anTlf  "’“ke  a  just 

and  lasting  peace.  It  entered  it  with  noble  enthusiasm 

Mve  of  the  leading  belligerents  have  accepted  the  treaty 
and  formal  ratifications  soon  will  be  exchanged.  ThI 
question  is  whether  this  country  will  enter  and 
whole-heartedly  If  it  does  not  do  so,  the  United  States 
and  Germany  will  play  a  lone  hand  in  the  world. 

maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
effective  execution  of  the  treaty  depend  upon  the  whole 
hearted  participation  of  the  United  States.  I  am  not’ 

Un  ied  Still  Point  is  that  the 

mnr!j  fo  •  f  ^^ich  has  sufficient 

su^st  tution  TfV  i  guarantee  the 

substitution  of  di^scussion  for  war.  If  we  keep  out  of 

anothfr^tTemot'^  ^^^'’^^^ees,  then 

of  Europe 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  what  the  people  of  this 
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country  wisli  or  will  be  satislied  with.  Personally,  I  do 
not  accept  the  actit^n  of  the  Senate  of  the  Enited  States 
as  the  decision  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  asserted  from  the  first  that  the  overwhebung 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  desire  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty,  and  my  impression  to  that  effect  has 
recently  been  confirmed  by  the  unmistakable  evidences 
of  public  opinion  given  during  my  %'isit  to  seventeen  of 
the  Stsitcs 

I  have  endeavored  to  make  it  plain  that  if  the  Sen¬ 
ate  wishes  to  say  what  the  undoubted  meaning  of  the 
League  is  I  shall  have  no  objection.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  objection  to  interpretations  accompanying 
the  act  of  ratification  itself.  But  when  the  treaty  is 
acted  upon,  I  must  know  whether  it  means  that  we  have 
ratified  or  rejected  it. 

We  cannot  rewrite  this  treaty.  We  must  take  it 
without  changes  which  alter  its  meaning,  or  leave  it, 
and  then,  after  the  rest  of  the  world  has  signed  it,  we 
must  face  the  unthinkable  task  of  making  another  and 
separate  treaty  with  Germany. 

But  no  mere  assertions  with  regard  to  the  w'ish  and 
opinion  of  the  country  are  credited.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  what  the  people  of  the  country  think  on  this 
vital  matter,  the  clear  and  single  way  out  is  to  submit 
it  for  determination  at  the  next  election  to  the  voters 
of  the  Nation,  to  give  the  next  election  the  form  of  a 
great  and  solemn  referendum,  a  referendum  as  to  the 
part  the  United  States  is  to  play  in  completing  the  set¬ 
tlements  of  the  war  and  in  the  prevention  in  the  future 
of  such  outrages  as  Germany  attempted  to  perpetrate. 

We  have  no  more  moral  right  to  refuse  now  to  take 
part  in  the  execution  and  administration  of  these  settle¬ 
ments  than  we  had  to  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  fighting 
of  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  war  which  brought  victory 
and  made  it  possible  to  dictate  to  Germany  what  the 
settlements  should  be.  Our  fidelity  to  our  associates 
in  the  war  is  in  question  and  the  whole  future  of  man- 
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kind.  It  will  be  heartening  to  the  whole  world  to  know 
the  attitude  and  purpose  of  tlie  people  of  the  United 
States. 

^  I  spoke  just  now  of  the  spiritual  leadership  of  the 
United  States,  thinking  of  international  affairs.  But 
there  is  another  spiritual  leadership  which  is  open  to 
us  and  which  we  can  assume. 

1  tie  world  lias  been  made  safe  for  democracy,  but 
democracy  has  not  been  finally  vindicated.  All  sorts 
of  crimes  arc  being  committed  in  its  name,  all  sorts  of 
preposterous  perversions  of  its  doctrines  and  practices 
are  being  attempted. 

'Phis,  in  my  jiulgment,  is  to  be  the  great  privilege  of 
the  democracy  of  the  United  States,  to  show  that  it  can 
lead  the  way  in  the  solution  of  the  great  social  and 
industrial  problems  of  our  time,  and  lead  the  way  to  a 
hajipy,  settled  order  of  life  as  well  as  to  political  liberty. 
1  he  program  for  this  aciiievement  we  must  attempt  to 
formulate,  and  in  carrying  it  out  we  shall  do  m.ore  than 
can  he  ilone  in  any  other  way  to  sweep  out  of  existence 
the  tyrannous  and  arbitrary  forms  of  power  which  are 
now  masciuerading  under  the  name  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment. 

\\  henever  we  look  back  to  Andrew  Jackson  we 
should  draw  fresh  inspiration  from  his  character  and 
example.  Mis  mind  grasped  with  such  a  splendid  defi¬ 
niteness  and  firmness  the  principles  of  national  author¬ 
ity  and  national  action.  He  was  so  indomitable  in  his 
purpose  to  give  reality  to  the  principles  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  that  this  is  a  very  fortunate  time  to  recall  his 
career  and  to  renew  our  vows  of  faithfulness  to  the 
principles  and  the  pure  practices  of  democracy. 

I  rejoice  to  join  you  in  this  renewal  of  faith  and  pur¬ 
pose.^  I  hope  that  the  whole  evening  may  be  of  the 
happiest  results  as  regards  the  fortunes  of  our  party 
and  the  Nation.  With  cordial  regard. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Woodrow  Wilson. 


CALLING  FIRST  MIiJCI'INC;  OF  LEAGUE  OF 
NA'l'lONS 


CABLEGRAM  ADORKSSED  TO  THE  GO\-KRNMi' NT  OF  CRi’.AT 
BRITAIN,’  JANUARY  I3,  I92O.  FROM  THE  NEW 
VORN  “TIMES,”  JANUARY  I4,  I92O. 

TN  COMPLIANCE  with  Article  V  of  the  Covenant 
A  of  the  League  of  Nations,  wliich  went  into  effect  at 
the  same  time  as  the  'freaty  of  Versailles  of  June  28, 
1919,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  acting  on  behalf  of  those  nations  which  have  de¬ 
posited  their  instruments  of  ratifications  in  Paris  as 
certified  in  a  proers  verbal  drawn  up  by  the  I-'rencii  Gov¬ 
ernment,  dated  January  10.  lo’o,  has  the  honor  to  in¬ 
form  the  Government  of  Cireat  Britain  that  the  first 
meeting  of  the  council  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  be 
held  in  Paris  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on 
Friday,  January  16,  at  10:30  A.  M. 

The  President  ventures  to  hope  that  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  will  he  in  a  position  to  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  this  first  meeting.  He  feels  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  for  him  to  point  out  the  deep  significance  at¬ 
tached  to  this  meeting,  or  the  importance  which  it  must 
assume  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

It  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  and  the  first  great  step  toward  the 
ideal  concert  of  nations.  It  will  bring  the  League  of 
Nations  into  being  as  a  living  force  <levotcd  to  the  task 
of  assisting  the  peoples  of  all  countries  in  their  desire 
for  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  The  President  is 
convinced  that  its  progress  will  accord  with  the  noble 
purposes  to  which  it  is  dedicated. 

‘The  same  cablegram  was  sent  to  the  tSovernmentt  of  the  other 
nations  which  had  deposited  "instruments  of  ratification"  in  Paris: 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium,  Brazil,  and  Spain. 
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WI-:LCOiME  to  I’AN-AMERICAN  financrt 
CONFERENCE 


MESSA<;F.  read  at  I  he  OI'EMINC  session  of  the  second 

FAN'-AMERU'AN  EINANCIAE  CONFERENCE,  IN  THE 
PAN-AMERK-AN  ONION  BUILDING,  WASHINGTON, 
JANUARY  IQ,  IQ20.  FROM  ORIGINAL  COPY  SUP¬ 
PLIED  BY  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  UNION. 

/^]<:ntei-:men  oi'  thi-  Americas: 

1  re}>:rct  more  liecply  than  I  can  well  express  that 
the  condition  of  my  licalth  deprives  me  of  the  pleasure 
and  privilcjrc  of  meetinp;  with  you  and  personally  ex- 
pressinfj  the  sratiheation  which  every  officer  of  this 
{Jovernment  feels  because  of  your  presence  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Capital,  and  particularly  because  of  the  friendly 
and  significant  mission  which  brings  you  to  us.  I  rejoice 
with  yt)u  that  in  these  troubled  times  of  world  recon¬ 
struction  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent 
should  seek  no  selfish  purpose,  but  should  be  guided  by  a 
desire  to  serve  one  another  and  to  serve  the  world  to  the 
utmost  of  their  capacity,  'rile  great  privileges  that  have 
been  showered  upon  us,  both  by  reason  of  our  geogra¬ 
phical  position  and  because  of  the  high  political  and 
social  ideals  that  have  determined  the  national  develop¬ 
ment  of  every  country  of  the  American  Continent,  carry 
with  them  obligations,  the  fulfillment  of  which  must 
be  regarded  as  a  real  privilege  of  every  true  American. 
It  is  no  small  achievement  that  the  Americas  are  to-day 
able  to  say  to  the  world,  “Here  is  an  important  section 
of  the  globe  which  has  to-day  eliminated  the  idea  of  con¬ 
quest  from  its  national  thought  and  from  its  interna¬ 
tional  policy.”  The  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  which 
animates  this  Conference  supplements  and  strengthens 
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this  important  achievement  of  mternational  policy.  _  I 
rejoice  with  you  that  we  are  privileged  to  assemble  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  we  can  serve  one 
another,  for  in  so  doing  we  best  serve  the  world. 

Woodrow  Wii.son. 


ACCEPTING  HITCHCOCK  RESERVATIONS 

LETTER  'I'O  SENATOR  (5.  M.  HITCHCOCK  OF  NEBRASKA 
ACCEPTING  CERTAIN  RESERVATIONS  PROPOSED  AS 
SUBSTITUTES  FOR  THE  LODGE  RESERVATIONS, 
JANUARY  26,  1920.  FROM  ORIGINAL  COPY  IN  MR. 
WILSON’S  FILES. 

lyrY  DE.\R  SI'NATOR  HITCHCOCK: 

A  I  jrrcatly  appreciated  your  thouglitful 

kindnc.ss  in  keeping  me  informed  concerning  the  confer¬ 
ences  you  and  some  of  your  colleagues  have  had  with 
spokesmen  oi  the  Republican  Party  concerning  the 
possibility  of  ratiheation  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  send 
this  line  in  special  appreciative  acknowledgment  of  your 
letter  of  the  twenty-second.  I  return  the  clipping  you 
were  kimi  enough  to  enclose. 

lo  the  substance  ol  it  I,  of  course,  adhere.  I  am 
boumi  to.  I.ike  yourself  I  am  solemnly  sworn  to  obey 
and  maintain  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
But  I  think  the  form  of  it  very  unfortunate.  Any  res¬ 
ervation  or  resolution  stating  that  “The  United  States 
assumes  no  obligation  under  such  and  such  an  Article 
unless  or  except"  would,  I  am  sure,  chill  our  relationship 
with  the  nations  with  which  we  expect  to  be  associated 
in  the  great  enterprise  of  maintaining  the  world’s  peace. 

I  hut  association  must  in  any  case,  my  dear  Senator, 
involve  very  serious  and  far-reaching  implications  of 
honor  and  duty  which  I  am  sure  we  shad  never  in  fact  be 
desirous  of  ignoring.  It  is  the  more  important  not  to 
create  tiie  impression  that  we  are  trying  to  escape 
obligations. 

But  I  realize  that  negative  criticism  is  not  all  that  is 
called  for  in  so  serious  a  matter.  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  add,  therefore,  that  I  have  once  more  gone  over  the 
reservations  proposed  by  yourself,  the  copy  of  which  I 
return  hcrew'ith,  and  am  glad  to  say  that  I  can  accept 
them  as  they  stand. 
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I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  the 
good  faith  of  our  associates  in  the  war,  nor  ever  had 
the  slightest  reason  to  fear  that  any  nation  would  seek 
to  enlarge  our  obligations  under  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  or  seek  to  commit  us  to  lines  of 
action  which,  under  our  Constitution,  only  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  can  in  the  last  analysis  decide. 

May  1  suggest  that  with  regard  to  the  possible  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  United  States  it  would  be  wise  to  give  to 
the  President  the  right  to  act  upon  a  resolution  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  matter  of  withdrawal?  In  other  words,  it 
would  seem  to  be  permissible  and  advisable  that  any 
resolution  giving  notice  of  withdrawal  should  be  a  joint 
rather  than  a  concurrent  resolution. 

I  doubt  whether  the  President  can  be  deprived  of  his 
veto  power  under  the  Constitution,  even  with  his  own 
consent,  'fhe  use  of  a  joint  resolution  would  permit  the 
President,  who  is,  of  course,  charged  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  to  merely  exer¬ 
cise  a  voice  in  saying  whether  so  important  a  step  as 
withdrawal  from  the  League  of  Nations  should  be 
accomplished  hy  a  majority  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  Constitution  itself  providing  that  the  legislative 
body  was  to  he  consulted  in  treaty-making  and  having 
prescribed  a  two-thirds  vote  in  such  cases,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  should  be  no  unnecessary  departure  from  the 
method  there  indicated. 

I  see  no  objection  to  a  frank  statement  that  the 
I’nitcd  States  can  accept  a  mandate  with  regard  to  any 
territory  under  .^.rticle  XIII,  Part  i,  or  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  only  by  the  direct  author¬ 
ity  and  actiem  t)f  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope,  my  dear  Senator,  that  you  will  never  hesitate 
to  call  upon  me  for  any  assistance  that  I  can  render  in 
this  or  any  other  public  matter. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

Woodrow  Wilson 


THRl-J-:  CABIJ'XJRAMS  ON  THE  ADRIATIC 
QUESITON 


I  ROM  lilK  NEW  YORK  “TIMES,”  FEBRUARY  27,  192O, 
AND  MARCH  8,  I92O. 

I 

Cable(;ram  to  fhe  American  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
Shined  by  Sei'retary  Lansing,  Refusing  the 
British  and  French  Proposal  With  Regard 
10  the  Adriatic  Question,  February  9,  1920. 

T1 II'',  President  has  carefully  considered  the  joint  tele¬ 
gram  addressed  to  this  Government  by  the  French 
and  British  Prime  Ministers  and  communicated  by  the 
American  Ambassador  in  Paris,  in  regard  to  the  negotia¬ 
tions  on  the  iXdriatic  question.  The  President  notes 
with  satisfaction  that  the  French,  British,  and  Japanese 
Governments  have  never  had  the  intention  of  proceed¬ 
ing  to  a  definite  settlement  of  this  question  except  in 
consultation  with  the  American  Government.  The 
President  was  particularly  happy  to  receive  this  as¬ 
surance  as  he  umlcrstood  that  Monsieur  Clemenceau 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  (icorge,  in  agreement  with  Signor  Nitti, 
had  decided  upon  a  solution  of  the  Adriatic  question 
which  included  provisions  previously  rejected  by  the 
American  Government,  and  had  called  upon  the  Jugo¬ 
slav  representatives  to  accept  this  solution,  on  pain  of 
having  the  Treaty  of  London  enforced  in  case  of  re¬ 
jection.  The  President  is  glad  to  feel  that  the  asso¬ 
ciates  of  this  Government  would  not  consent  to  embar¬ 
rass  it  by  placing  it  in  the  necessity  of  refusing  adhesion 
to  a  settlement  which  in  form  would  be  an  agreenient 
by  both  parties  to  the  controversy,  but  which  m  fact 
would  not  have  that  great  merit  if  one  party  was  forced 
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to  submit  to  material  injustice  by  threats  of  still  greater 
calamities  in  default  of  submission. 

d'ho  President  fully  shares  the  view  of  the  French  and 
British  Governments  that  the  future  of  the  world 
largely  depends  upon  the  right  solution  of  this  question, 
but  ho  cannot  believe  that  a  solution  containing  provi¬ 
sions  which  have  already  received  the  well-merited  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  h’rench  ami  British  (iovernments  can 
in  any  sense  be  regarded  as  right.  Neither  cun  he 
share  the  opinion  of  the  French  and  British  Govern¬ 
ments  that  the  proposals  contained  in  their  memor¬ 
andum  delivered  to  the  Jugoshn’  representatives  on 
January  14  leave  untouched  practically  every  important 
point  of  the  joint  memorandum  of  the  French,  British, 
and  American  Governments  of  December  q,  iqiq, 
and  that  "only  two  features  undergo  alterations,  and 
both  these  alterations  are  to  the  positive  advantage  of 
Jugoslavia.”  On  the  contrary,  the  President  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  proposal  of  December  9  has  been  pro¬ 
foundly  altered  to  tlie  advantage  of  improper  Italian 
objectives,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  Jugoslav  people, 
and  to  the  peril  of  world  peace.  The  view  that  very 
positive  advantages  have  been  conceded  to  Italy  wouUl 
appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  Italian 
Government  rejected  the  proposal  of  December  9  and 
acceptcil  that  of  January  14. 

The  memorandum  of  December  9  rejected  the  de¬ 
vice  of  connecting  Fiume  with  Italy  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  coast  territory  as  quite  unworkable  in  practice  and  as 
involving  extraonlinary  complexities  as  regards  customs 
control,  coast-guard  services,  and  cognate  matters  in  a 
territory  of  such  unusual  configuration.  The  French 
and  British  Governments,  in  association  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Government,  expressed  the  opinion  that  “the  plan 
appears  to  run  counter  tf>  every  consideration  of  geogra¬ 
phy,  economics,  and  territorial  convenience.”  The 
American  Government  notes  that  this  annexation  of 
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fu.^iislav  territory  by  Italy  is  nevertheless  agreed  to 
'h\  the  inenioramiuin  ol  January  14. 

riie  rneinoranduin  ot'  December  9  rejected  Italy’s 
dcmaml  for  the  annexation  of  all  of  Istria,  on  the  solid 
ground  that  neither  strategic  nor  economic  considera¬ 
tions  coukl  justify  sucli  annexation,  and  that  there  re¬ 
mained  nothing  in  defense  of  the  proposition  save  Italy’s 
desire  for  more  territory  ailmittedly  inhabited  by  Jugo¬ 
slavs.  'I'he  French  and  British  Governments  then  ex¬ 
pressed  their  cortiial  approval  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Presitient  hail  met  every  successive  Italian  demand  for 
the  absorption  in  Italy  of  territories  inhabited  by 
peoples  not  Italian  and  not  in  favor  of  being  absorbed, 
and  joined  in  the  opinion  that,  “it  is  neither  just  nor 
expediertt  to  annex  as  the  spoils  of  war  territories  in¬ 
habited  bv  an  alien  race.’’  Yet  this  unjust  and  in¬ 
expedient ’annexation  of  all  of  Istria  is  provided  for 
in  the  metnorandum  ol  January  14. 

The  memorandum  of  December  9  carefully  excluded 
every  fortn  ot  Italian  sovereignty  over  biuine.  The 
American  (Jovernitient  canitot  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  the  memorandum  of  January  14  opens  the  way  for 
Italian  control  ot  I'iumes  foreign  affairs,  thus  intro¬ 
ducing  a  measure  of  Italian  sovereignty  over,  and 
Italian  intervention  in,  the  only  practicable  port  of  a 
neighboring  pe<»plc :  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
extension  of  Italian  territory  to  the  gates  of  hiunrie, 
paves  tlic  way  for  possible  future  annexation  of  the 
[u>rr  by  Italy,  in  contradiction  of  compelling  considera¬ 
tions  of  equity  and  right. 

The  memorandum  of  December  9  afforded  proper 
protection  to  the  vital  railway  connecting  Fiume  north¬ 
ward  with  the  interior.  'Fhe  memorandum  of  January 
14  establishes  Italy  in  dominating  military  positions 
close  to  the  railway  at  a  number  of  critical  points. 

The  memorandum  of  December  9  maintained  m  large 
measure  the  unity  of  the  Albanian  State.  That  of 
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January  14  partitions  the  Albanian  people,  against  their 
vehement  protests,  among  three  different  alien  powers. 

These  and  other  provisions  of  the  memorandum  of 
January  14,  negotiated  without  the  knowledge  or  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  American  Government,  change  the  whole 
face  of  the  Adriatic  settlement  and,  in  the  eyes  ot^  this 
Government,  render  it  unworkable  and  rob  it  ol  the 
measure  of  justice  which  is  essential  il  this  (jovern- 
ment  is  to  cooperate  in  maintaining  its  terms.  ^  The 
fact  that  the  Jugoslav  representatives  might  feel  iorced 
to  accept,  in  the  face  of  the  alternative  of  the  Treaty 
of  London,  a  solution  whicli  appears  to  this  Government 
so  unfair  in  principle  anil  so  unworkable  in  practice, 
would  not  in  any  degree  alter  the  conviction  of  this 
Government  that  it  cannot  give  its  assent  to  a  settle¬ 
ment  which  both  in  the  terms  of  its  provisions  mid  m  the 
methods  of  its  enforcement  constitutes  a  positive  ilenial 
of  the  principles  for  which  America  entered  the  war. 

The  matter  would  wear  a  very  different  aspect  if 
there  were  any  real  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  ’just  settlement  of  t lie  Adriatic  issue. 
Happily  no  such  divergence  exists.  I  he  opinions  or 
the  French,  British,  and  Americans  as  to  a  |ust  and 
equitable  territorial  arrangement  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea  were  strikingly  harmonious.  Italy  s  un¬ 
just  demands  hud  been  condemned  by  the  hrench  and 
British  Governments  in  terms  no  less  severe  than  those 
employed  by  the  x\mcrican  Governnient.^  Certainly 
the  French  and  British  Governments  will  yield  nothing 
to  their  American  associate  as  regards  the  earnestness 
with  which  they  have  sought  to  convince  the  Italian 
Government  that  fulfillment  of  its  demands  would  be 
contrary  to  Italy’s  own  best  interests,  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  justice  in  international  dealings  and  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  In  particular,  the 
FTench  and  British  Governments  have  opposed  Italy  s 
demands  for  specific  advantages  which  it  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  yield  to  her  by  the  memorandum  of  January 
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14,  ami  havf  joined  in  informing  the  Italian  Govern- 
incnt  that  the  concessions  previously  made  “afford  to 
Italy  full  satisfaction  of  her  histt)ric  national  aspirations 
based  on  the  ilesire  to  unite  the  Italian  race,  give  her  the 
absolute  strategic  control  of  the  Adriatic  and  offer  her 
complete  guarantees  against  whatever  aggressions  she 
might  fear  in  the  future  from  her  Jugoslav  neighbors.” 

While  there  is  thus  substantial  agreement  as  to  the 
injustice  and  inexpediency  of  Italy’s  claims,  there  is  a 
difference  <»f  ojnnion  as  to  how  firmly  Italy’s  friends 
slntuld  resist  her  imptirtunate  (.lemands  for  alien  ter¬ 
ritories  t(»  which  she  can  present  no  valid  title.  It  has 
seemed  to  the  President  tliat  the  h'rench  and  British 
associates  of  tlie  .Vtnerican  (lovernment,  in  order  to 
prevetit  the  ileveloitment  of  possibly  dangerous  com¬ 
plications  in  tlie  Adriatic  region,  have  felt  constrained 
to  go  very  far  in  yielding  to  demands  which  they  have 
long  oppt»sed  as  unjust.  'I'he  American  Government, 
while  no  less  gctscrous  in  its  desire  to  accord  to  Italy 
every  advantage  to  which  she  could  offer  any  proper 
claims,  feels  that  it  cannot  sacrifice  the  principles  for 
which  it  entertal  the  war  to  gratify  the  improper  am¬ 
bitions  of  one  of  its  associates,  or  to  purchase  a  tem- 
p(n-ary  appearatice  of  calm  in  the  Adriatic  at  the  price 
of  a  future  world  conflagration.  It  is  unwilling  to 
recogni/e  either  an  unjust  settlement  based  on  a  secret 
treaty  the  terms  of  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
New  World  conditions,  or  an  unjust  settlement  arrived 
at  by  employing  that  secret  treaty  as  an  instrument  of 
coercion.  It  would  welcome  any  solution  of  the  problem 
bused  on  a  free  and  unprejudiced  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  controversy,  or  of  terrns  which  the  dis¬ 
interested  great  Powers  agreed  to  be  just  and  equable. 
Italy,  however,  has  repeatedly  rejected  such  solutions. 
'I'his  Government  cannot  accept  a  settlement  the  terms 
of  which  liavc  been  admitted  to  be  unwise  and  unjust, 
hut  which  it  is  proposed  to  grant  to  Italy  in  view  of  her 
persistent  refusal  to  accept  any  wise  and  just  solution. 
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It  is  a  time  to  speak  with  the  utmost  frankness.  The 
Adriatic  issue  as  it  now  presents  itself  raises  the  funda¬ 
mental  question  as  to  whether  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  can  on  any  terms  cooperate  with  its  European  as¬ 
sociates  in  the  great  work  of  maintaining  the  peace  of 
the  world  by  removing  the  primary  causes  of  war.  This 
Government  does  not  doubt  its  ability  to  reach  amicable 
understandings  with  the  Associated  Governments  as  to 
what  constitutes  equity  and  justice  in  international  deal¬ 
ings,  for  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  applying  just  principles  have  never  obscured  the  vital 
fact  that  in  the  main  the  several  Governments  have 
entertained  the  same  fundamental  conception  of  what 
those  principles  are.  But  if  substantial  agreement  on 
what  is  just  and  reasonable  is  not  to  determine  interna¬ 
tional  issues;  if  the  country  possessing  the  most  en¬ 
durance  in  pressing  its  demands  rather  than  the  country 
armed  with  a  just  cause,  is  to  gain  the  support  of  the 
powers;  if  forcible  seizure  of  coveted  areas  is  to  be 
permitted  and  condoned,  and  Is  to  receive  ultimate 
justification  by  creating  a  situation  so  difficult  that  deci¬ 
sion  favorable  to  the  aggressor  is  deemed  a  practical 
necessity;  if  deliberately  Incited  ambition  is,  under  the 
name  of  national  sentiment,  to  be  rewarded  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  small  and  the  weak;  if,  In  a  word,  the 
old  order  of  things  which  brought  so  many  evils  on  the 
world  is  still  to  prevail,  then  the  time  Is  not  yet  come 
when  this  Government  can  enter  a  concert  of  powers 
the  very  existence  of  which  must  depend  upon  a  new 
spirit  and  a  new  order.  The  American  people  are  will¬ 
ing  to  share  in  such  high  enterprise,  but  many  among 
them  are  fearful  lest  they  become  entangled  in  Inter¬ 
national  policies  and  committed  to  international  obliga¬ 
tions  foreign  alike  to  their  Ideals  and  their  traditions. 
To  commit  them  to  such  a  policy  as  that  embodied  In 
the  latest  Adriatic  proposals,  and  to  obligate  them  to 
maintain  injustice  as  against  the  claims  of  justice,  would 
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he  to  provide  the  most  solid  ground  for  such  fears.  This 
(jovermuent  can  undertake  no  such  grave  responsibility. 

The  President  desires  to  say  that  if  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  feasible  to  secure  acceptance  of  the  just  and  gen¬ 
erous  concessions  offered  by  tlie  British,  French,  and 
.•\merican  (Joverninents  to  Italy  in  the  joint  memo¬ 
randum  of  those  powers  of  December  9,  1919,  which 
the  President  has  already  clearly  stated  to  be  the  maxi¬ 
mum  concession  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  offer,  the  President  desires  to  say  that  he 
must  take  under  serious  consideration  the  withdrawal 
of  the  treaty  with  Germany  and  the  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  France  of  June  28,  1919,  which 
are  now  before  the  Senate  and  permitting  the  terms 
of  the  European  settlement  to  be  independently  estab¬ 
lished  and  enforced  by  the  Associated  Governments. 


II 


Cablegram  to  the  AmivRican  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  Signed  by  Acting  Secretary  ok  State 
Frank  L.  Polk,  Regarding  the  Adriatic 
Settlement,  February  24,  1920. 

The  joint  memorumium  of  February  17  of  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  b’rance  and  (ireat  Britain  has 
receivccj  the  careful  and  earnest  consideration  of  the 
President.  He  has  no  desire  whatever  to  criticize  the 
attitude  of  the  Governments  of  hVance  and  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  concerning  the  Adriatic  settlement,  hut  feels  that 
in  the  present  circumstances  he  has  no  choice  but  to 
maintain  the  position  he  has  all  along  taken  as  regards 
that  settlement.  1  Ic  believes  it  to  be  the  central  principle 
fought  for  in  the  war  that  no  Ciovernment  or  group  of 
Governments  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  the  territory  or 
to  determine  the  political  allegiance  of  any  free  people. 
'Phe  five  great  Pt)wers,  though  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  constitutes  one  of  them,  have  in  his  con¬ 
viction  no  more  right  than  had  the  .Vustrian  (iovernment 
to  dispose  of  the  free  Jugoslavic  peoples  without  the 
free  consent  and  codperation  of  those  peoples.  I'he 
President's  pt>sition  is  that  the  Powers  associated  against 
Germany  gave  final  and  irrefutable  proof  of  their  sin¬ 
cerity  in  the  war  by  writing  into  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  Article  X  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  constitutes  an  assurance  that  all  die 
great  Powers  have  done  wliat  they  have  compelled  Ger¬ 
many  to  do — have  foregone  all  territorial  aggression 
and  all  interference  with  the  free  political  self-deter¬ 
mination  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  With  this  princi¬ 
ple  lived  up  to,  permanent  peace  is  secured  and  the 
supreme  object  of  the  recent  conflict  has  been  achieved. 
Justice  and  self-determination  have  been  substituted  for 
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aggression  and  political  dictation.  Without  it,  there 
is  no  security  for  any  nation  that  conscientiously  adheres 
to  a  non-militaristic  policy.  'Fhe  object  of  the  war,  as 
the  government  of  the  I’nited  States  understands  it, 
was  to  free  Europe  from  that  cloud  of  anxiety  which 
had  hung  over  it  for  generations  because  of  the  con¬ 
stant  threat  of  the  use  of  military  force  by  one  of  the 
most  powerful  (Jovernments  of  the  Continent,  and  the 
President  feels  it  important  to  say  again,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  tlu*  American  (I'overnment  terms  of  the  peace 
settlement  must  continue  to  be  formulated  upon  the 
Iiasis  of  the  principles  for  which  America  entered  the 
war.  It  is  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  therefore,  and  of 
desire  for  mutual  understanding,  that  the  President  re¬ 
views  the  various  considerations  which  the  French  and 
British  Prime  Ministers  have  emphasized  in  their  mem¬ 
orandum  of  February  17.  He  is  confident  that  they 
will  not  mistake  liis  motives  in  undertaking  to  make 
plain  what  he  feels  to  be  the  necessary  conclusions  from 
their  statements. 

The  President  notes  that  the  objections  of  the  Ital¬ 
ians  and  Jugoslavs  were  made  the  basis  for  discarding 
the  project  of  the  Free  State  of  Fiume.  It  would  seem 
to  follow,  therefore,  that  the  joint  consent  of  these 
two  Powers  sliould  iiavc  been  required  for  the  substi¬ 
tute  pr<jject.  'Fhe  consent  of  Italy  has  been  obtained, 
i  Ic  does  m»t  find,  however,  that  the  Jugoslavs  have 
also  expressed  a  willingness  to  accept  the  substitute 
plan.  Are  they  to  he  required  now  to  accept  a  proposal 
whicli  is  more  unsatisfactory  because  they  have  raised 
objections  to  the  solution  proposed  by  the  British, 
I'Vench  and  American  (Jovernments  in  the  memoran¬ 
dum  of  December  9  ?  'Fhe  President  would,  of  course, 
make  no  objection  to  a  settlement  mutually  agreeable 
to  Italy  and  Jugoslavia  regarding  their  common  fron¬ 
tier  in  tile  Fiume  region,  provided  that  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  is  not  made  on  the  basis  of  compensations  else¬ 
where  at  tlic  expense  of  nationals  of  a  third  Power. 
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His  willingness  to  accept  such  proposed  joint  agreement 
of  Italy  and  Jugoslavia  is  based  on  the  fact  that  only 
their  own  nationals  are  involved.  In  consequence  the 
i-esults  of  direct  negotiations  of  the  two  interested  Pow¬ 
ers  would  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  principle  of  self- 
determination.  Failing  in  this,  both  parties  should  be 
willing  to  accept  a  decision  of  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

The  British  and  French  Governments  appear  to  find 
in  the  President’s  suggestion  that  the  latest  proposals 
would  pave  the  way  for  the  annexation  of  the  City  of 
Fiumc,  an  implication  that  the  guarantee  of  the  League 
of  Nations  is  worthless,  and  that  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  intend  to  abide  by  a  treaty  into  which 
it  has  entered.  The  IVcsident  cannot  but  regard  this 
implication  as  without  basis  and  as  contrary  to  his 
thought.  In  his  view  the  proposal,  to  connect  F'iume 
with  Italy  by  a  narrow  strip  of  coast  territory  is  quite 
impracticable.  As  he  has  already  said,  it  involves  ex¬ 
traordinary  complexities  in  customs  control,  coast-guard 
services,  and  other  related  matters,  and  he  is  unable 
to  detach  himself  from  the  previous  views  of  the  British 
and  French  Governments,  as  expressed  jointly  with  the 
American  Government  in  the  memorandum  of  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  that  “the  plan  appears  to  run  counter  to  every 
consideration  of  geography,  economics,  and  territorial 
convenience." 

He  further  believes  that  to  have  Italian  territory 
join  Fiume  would  be  to  invite  strife,  out  of  which 
annexation  might  issue.  Therefore,  in  undertaking  to 
shape  the  solution  so  as  to  prevent  this,  he  is  acting  on 
the  principle  that  each  part  of  the  final  settlement 
should  be  based  upon  the  essential  justice  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  case.  This  was  one  of  the  principles  adopted  by 
the  allied  and  associated  Powers  as  a  basis  for  treaty¬ 
making.  To  it  have  been  added  the  provisions  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  it  has  never  been  the  policy  of 
either  this  Government  or  its  associates  to  invoke  the 
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of  Nations  as  a  guarantee  that  a  bad  settlement 
shall  not  become  worse.  I'he  sum  of  such  actions  would 
of  necessity  destroy  faith  in  the  League  and  eventually 
the  League  itself. 

'I'he  President  notes  witli  satisfaction  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  Cireaf  Britain  and  I'rance  will  not  lose  sight 
of  the  future  interests  and  well-being  of  the  Albanian 
jumples.  'I'he  .American  Government  quite  understands 
that  the  three-fold  division  of  Albania  in  the  British- 
h’rench  agreement  might  be  most  acceptable  to  the 
Jugoslav  Government,  but  it  is  just  as  vigorously  op¬ 
posed  to  injuring  the  Albanian  people  for  the  benefit  of 
Jugoslavia  as  it  is  opposed  t<»  injuring  the  Jugoslav  peo¬ 
ple  for  the  benefit  of  Italy-  It  believes  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Christian  anti  Mohammedan  popula¬ 
tions  will  be  increased  by  putting  the  two  sections  under 
the  control  of  natitms  of  unlike  language,  government, 
and  economic  strength.  Moretn-er,  one  part  would  be 
atiministereii  by  the  Italian  Government,  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  council  of  the  League,  the  other  part  by 
the  Jugoslav  (lovcrnmcnt,  which  has  no  such  represen¬ 
tation.  'riicrefore,  to  alter  or  withdraw  the  mandate 
at  some  future  time  would  he  well-nigh  impossible. 

Kegar<ling  the  'Treaty  of  London,  the  French  and 
British  Prime  Ministers  will  appreciate  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  (Jovennnent  must  hesitate  to  speak  with  assurance, 
since  it  is  a  matter  in  which  the  French  and  British  Gov¬ 
ernments  can  alone  judge  their  obligations  and  deter¬ 
mine  their  policies.  But  the  President  feels  that  it  is 
not  improper  to  recall  a  few  of  the  arguments  which 
iuYc  already  been  advanced  against  this  treaty,  namely, 
the  dissolution  of  Austria-I  lungary,  the  secret  character 
of  the  treaty,  and  its  opposition  to  the  principles  unani¬ 
mously  accepted  as  the  basis  for  making  peace. 

In  addition  he  desires  to  submit  certain  further  con¬ 
siderations.  In  the  northern  Italian  frontier  agree¬ 
ments  have  already  been  reached  which  depart  from 
the  'Treaty  of  London  line  and  which  were  made  with 
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the  understanding  that  negotiations  were  proceeding 
on  quite  a  new  basis.  It  has  been  no  secret  that  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  did  not  themselves  now  desire  it 
and  that  they  have  thus  far  refrained  from  putting  its 
provisions  into  effect.  In  mutually  disregarding  their 
secret  treaty  commitments  the  parties  to  the  treaty  have 
recogniv.ed  the  change  in  circumstances  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  interval  between  the  signing  of  the  secret 
treaty  and  its  proposed  execution  at  the  present  time. 
For  nearly  eight  months  discussion  of  the  Adriatic  prob¬ 
lem  has  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  a  better  basis 
for  an  understanding  could  be  found  than  those  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  'Freaty  of  I.ondon.  The  greater  part  of 
the  resulting  proposals  hav^c  already  received  Italy  s  as¬ 
sent.  These  proposals  in  some  cases  affected  territory 
beyond  the  'Frcaty  of  London  line,  as  in  the  I'arvis  and 
Sexton  Valleys.  In  others,  the  territory  fell  short  of  the 
Treaty  of  London  line,  as  in  the  case  of  tlic  islands  of 
Lussin,  Unie,  IJssa,  and  Pelagosa,  to  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  many  proposals  upon  which  tentative  agree¬ 
ments  have  long  been  rcacheil  and  which  wouhl  be  upset 
by  an  application  of  the  treaty  at  this  late  day. 

The  coupling  of  the  I  reaty  of  London  as  an  obliga¬ 
tory  alternative  to  the  Adriatic  settlement  proposed  on 
January  14  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  .Vmcrican  (Jovern- 
'ment,  because  this  (Government  had  already  by  the 
agreement  of  December  9  entered  into  a  distinct  undci- 
standing  with  the  British  and  French  Governments  re¬ 
garding  the  basis  of  a  settlement  of  the  question.  By 
their  action  of  January  14  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  was  confronted  with  a  definite  solution, 
to  which  was  added  on  January  20  a  threat  to  fall  back 
upon  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  London.  This  course 
was  followed  without  any  attempt  to  seek  the  views  of 
this  Government  or  to  provide  such  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
cussion  as  was  easily  arranged  in  many  other  matters 
dealt  with  in  the  same  period. 
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Tiie  President  notes  that  the  memorandum  of  Febru¬ 
ary  17  refers  to  the  difKeulty  of  reconciling  ethnogra¬ 
phic  with  other  considerations  in  making  territorial 
adjustments,  and  cites  tiic  inclusion  of  3,000,000  Ger¬ 
mans  in  C*/echoslovakia  and  more  than  3,000,000  Ru- 
thenes  in  Poland,  as  exuimples  of  necessary  modifications 
of  ethnographic  frontiers.  I  le  feels  compelled  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  this  is  a  line  of  reasoning  which  the  Italian 
representatives  have  advanced  during  the  course  of 
negotiations,  but  which  the  British  and  French  have 
hitherto  found  themselves  unable  to  accept.  There  were 
cases  where  for  suffieient  geographical  and  economic 
reasons  slight  deflections  of  the  ethnographical  frontier 
were  sanctioned  hy  the  conference,  and  the  American 
(jovernment  believes  that  if  Italy  would  consent  to 
apply  the  same  princijdes  in  Istria  and  Dalmatia  the 
.\clriatic  question  would  not  exist. 

'File  ;\merican  (iovernment  heartily  subscribes  to  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  the  (iovernments  of  Great 
Britain  and  hVance  regarding  Italy’s  participation  in 
the  war.  It  fully  appreciates  the  vital  consequences  of 
her  participation  and  is  profoundly  grateful  for  her 
heroic  sacrifices.  'Fhesc  sentiments  have  been  repeatedly 
expressed  hy  the  American  Government.  But  such  con¬ 
siderations  cannot  be  made  the  reason  for  unjust  settle¬ 
ments  wliich  will  be  provocative  of  future  wars.  A 
course  thus  determined  would  be  short-sighted  and  not 
in  accord  with  the  terrible  sacrifices  of  the  entire  world, 
which  can  be  justified  and  ennobled  only  by  leading 
finally  to  settlements  in  keeping  with  the  principles  for 
which  the  war  was  fought. 

'I'he  President  asks  that  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
France,  Great  Britain  and  Italy  will  read  his  determina¬ 
tion  in  the  Ailriattc  matter  in  the  light  of  these  princi¬ 
ples  and  settlements,  and  will  realize  that,  standing  upon 
such  a  foundation  of  principle,  he  must  of  necessity 
maintain  the  position  which  he  arrived  at  after  months 
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of  earnest  consideration.  He  confidently  counts  upon 
their  cooperation  in  this  effort  on  his  part  to  maintain 
for  the  allied  and  associated  powers  that  direction  of 
affairs  which  was  initiated  by  the  victory  over  Germany 
and  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris. 


C.\ni,i:(;RAM  lo  thk  x\mkrican  Ambassador  at  Paris, 
Sioxi  D  Bv  AtTixo  Skoretary  of  State  Frank 

I,.  Pm  K,  Rl-.t;AKDlN<i  THE  ADRIATIC  SETTLEMENT, 
March  4,  i^’o. 

IF  Prcs'uk’iit  desires  to  express  his  sincere  and 
*-  cordial  interest  in  the  response  of  the  French  and 
British  ih’inie  Ministers  received  on  February  27.  He 
notes  with  satisfaction  their  unaltered  desire  to  reach 
‘‘an  equitable  solution.  In  conformity  alike  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Peace  Conference  and  of  the  legitimate, 
though  conflicting,  aspirations  of  the  Italian  and  Jugo¬ 
slav  pe<iples.'’  He  further  welcomes  their  expressed 
intention,  regan,rmg  certain  essential  points,  “to  urge 
iqnm  the  <  hivernments  interested  that  they  should  bring 
their  desires  info  line  with  the  American  point  of  view.” 

'The  President  is  surprised,  however,  that  they  should 
fiiul  in  the  statement  oi  his  own  willingness  to  leave  to 
the  joint  agreement  of  It.ily  and  Jugoslavia  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  “tlieir  common  frontiers  in  the  P'iume  region” 
any  ground  for  suggesting  the  withdrawal  of  the  joint 
memorandum  of  December  9.  In  this  he  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  join.  'Phe  memorandum  represents  deliberate  and 
disinterested  judgment  after  months  of  earnest  discus- 
si«»n.  It  constituted  more  than  a  mere  exchange  of 
views:  it  was  a  statement  of  principles  and  a  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  the  chief  points  upon  which  agreement  had 
been  reached.  I'here  was  thus  afforded  a  summary  re¬ 
view  of  these  points  of  agreement  of  the  French, 
British,  and  American  CJovernrnents,  and  the  memoran¬ 
dum  shoulil  renwin,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  the  basis 
of  reference  representing  the  combined  opinion  of  these 
(Jovernments. 

In  referring  to  the  “common  frontier  in  the  Fiume 
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region,”  the  President  had  in  mind  the  express  desire 
of  the  two  interested  Governments  to  abandon  the  proj¬ 
ect  of  the  Free  State  of  Fiume  as  defined  in  the  memo¬ 
randum  of  December  9.  If,  as  he  understands,  the 
Government  of  Italy  and  the  Government  of  the  berb- 
Croat-Slovene  State  prefer  to  abandon  the  so-called 
buffer  State,  containing  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Jugoslavs,  and  desire  to  limit  the  proposed  free  State 
to  the  corpus  separatum  of  hiume,  placing  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  in  the  League  of  Nations,  without  either  Ital¬ 
ian  or  Jugoslav  control,  then  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  accept  this  proposal  and 
is  willing,  under  such  circuriistances,  to  leave  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  common  frontier  to  Italy  and  Jugo¬ 
slavia.  '  .  ,  ,  .  ^ 

In  this  connection  the  President  desires  to  reiterate 

that  he  would  gladly  approve  a  mutual  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Italian  and  Jugoslav  Governments  reached 
without  prejudice  to  the  territorial  or  other  interests  of 
any  third  nation.  But  Albanian  questions  should  not 
be  included  in  the  proposed  joint  discussion  of  Italy  and 
Jugoslavia,  and  the  President  must  reaffirm  that  he  can¬ 
not  possibly  approve  any  plan  which  assigns  to  Jugo¬ 
slavia  in  the  northern  districts  of  Albania  territorial 
compensation  for  what  she  is  deprived  of  elsewhere. 
Concerning  the  economic  outlets  for  Jugoslavia  in  the 
region  of  Scutari  suggested  in  the  note  under  reply,  the 
President  desires  to  refer  to  the  memorandum  of  De¬ 
cember  9  as  making  adequate  provisions  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Jugoslavia. 

Regarding  the  character  and  applicability  of  the 
Treaty  of  I.ondon,  the  President  is  led  to  speak  with 
less  reserve  on  account  of  the  frank  observations  of  the 
French  and  British  Prime  Ministers.  He  is  unable  to 
find  in  the  “exigencies  of  military  strategy”  sufficient 
warrant  for  exercising  secrecy  with  a  Governrnent 
was  intimately  associated  with  the  signatories  of  tlie 
Treaty  of  London  in  the  gigantic  task  of  defending  hu- 
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nuui  freedom  and  which  was  being  called  upon  for 
unlimited  assistance  and  h)r  untold  treasure.  The 
detinitc  and  well-accepted  policy  of  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  thrtmghout  its  participation  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Peace  Conference  was  that  it  did  not  consider 
itself  bound  by  secret  treaties  of  which  it  had  pre¬ 
viously  not  known  the  existence.  Where  the  provisions 
of  such  treaties  were  just  and  reasonable,  the  United 
States  was  willing  to  respect  them.  But  the  French  and 
British  JTime  Ministers  will  of  course  not  expect  the 
(hn'crnment  of  the  United  States  to  approve  the  execu- 
timi  of  the  ternts  of  the  Treaty  of  I.ondt.'n,  except  in  so 
far  as  that  (iovernincnt  may  he  convinced  that  those 
terms  arc  intrinsically  just  and  are  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  settled  order  in  southeastern 
Kurtjpc. 

The  absence  of  an  American  representative  with 
plenary  power  is  to  be  regretted  and  may  have  been 
a  5<Htrcc  of  iiKiiiiveniencc,  but  the  President  can  recall 
several  instances  where  decisions  in  the  Supreme  Coun¬ 
cil  were  delayed  while  the  British  and  French  represen¬ 
tatives  sought  the  views  of  their  (rovernments,  and  he 
is  convinced  that  titnc  would  have  been  saved  and  many 
misunderstandings  avoitied  if,  before  actual  decisions 
had  been  reached  and  communicated  to  the  Italian  and 
Jugtwlav  delegations,  this  (iovernment  had  been  given 
sufRcicnt  indication  of  the  fact  that  the  British  and 
French  Governments  intended  radically  to  depart  from 
the  tnemorandurn  of  December  9. 

In  conclusion  the  President  desires  to  express  his  con¬ 
currence  in  the  view  of  the  British  and  French  Prime 
Ministers  that  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  Adriatic  ques¬ 
tion  is  of  urgent  importance.  But  he  cannot  accept  as 
just  the  implied  suggestion  of  his  responsibility  for  the 
failure  to  reach  a  solution.  He  has  merely  adhered  to 
the  provisions  of  a  settlement  which  the  French  and 
British  Ciovernments  recogni/cd  as  equitable  in  the  joint 
memorandum  of  December  9,  and  has  declined  to  ap- 
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prove  a  new  settlement  negotiated  without  the  knowl¬ 
edge  or  approval  of  the  Ameidcan  Government,  which 
was  unacceptable  to  one  of  the  interested  Governments 
and  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  In  direct  contradiction  of 
the  principles  for  the  defense  of  which  America  entered 

the  war.  r 

These  views  he  has  fully  explained  m  his  note  ot 
February  lO,  and  he  ventures  to  express  the  earnest 
hope  that  the  allied  Governments  will  not  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  decide  on  a  course  which  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  its  reiterated  statement  will 
be  unable  to  follow. 


Sl’ATUS  OF  AMERICAN  FORCES  IN 
GERMAN  TERRITORY 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MARCH 
29,  1920.  FROM  THE  “congressional  RECORD,” 
VOL.  59,  P.  5101. 

npo  Tl  I1-;  SPI'.AKl', R  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
1  RlvSl'.N'l'ATlVES: 

Sir: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  H.  Res.  500,  adopted  March  25, 
1920,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved,  I'hat  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  requested,  if 
not  incompatible  witli  the  public  interest,  to  inform  the  House  of 
the  exact  status  of  the  American  military  forces  now  stationed  in 
CJcrman  territory:  the  scope  to  which  their  operations  are  confined 
under  the  terms  of  the  armistice  between  the  allied  nations,  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States,  and  Germany;  the  extent  of  the 
authority  exercised  over  them  by  Field  Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  occupied  Rhine 
Provinces,  and  how  far  their  activities  may  be  directed  without 
express  orders  from  the  l^resident  of  the  Umted  States. 

'Fhc  American  forces  in  Germany  on  March  26  were 
reportctl  to  comprise  J26  officers  and  16,75^  enlisted 
men.  These  forces  are  stationed  principally  in  the 
Coblenz  area,  the  exact  location  of  the  units  being  set 
forth  on  the  accompanying  map.  They  are  occupying 
that  territory  under  the  armistice  agreements,  which, 
with  its  annexes  and  conventions,  was  transmitted  by 
me  to  the  Senate  and  published  as  Senate  Document 
147,  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  first  session.  The  paragraph 
specifically  covering  this  occupation  is  Paragraph  V  of 
the  clauses  relating  to  the  western  front. 

The  original  armistice,  signed  on  November  ii, 
1918,  provided  that  its  duration  should  be  36  days, 
with  option  to  extend.  On  December  13,  the  armistice 
was  extended  until  5  A-M-  the  17th  day  of  January, 
1919;  on  January  l6,  I9I9>  it  was  still  further  extended 
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until  the  17th  day  of  February,  1919.  at  5  A.M.:  on 
February  16,  1919,  it  was  still  turthcr  extended  to  a 
date  not  fixed:  “the  allied  Powers  and  those  associated 
with  them  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  period  at  three  days’  notice.” 

Xhe  American  forces  in  (Jerinany  are  at  picscnt  op¬ 
erating  under  the  terms  oi  the  original  ainiistice  tUid 
the  subsequent  conventions  prolonging  the  armistice. 
The  instructions  proposed  to  be  issued  to  the  command¬ 
ing  general  American  forces  in  (Jennany,  at  Uie  time  of 
their  occupying  the  Cohlcn/.  area,  were  submittcvl  to  the 
War  Department  by  Gen.  1^'rshing,  and  contained  the 
following  statement  of  policy  : 

The  American  forces  will,  however,  uruiertake  no  action  heyoml 
the  occupied  regions,  nor  beyond  that  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
term.s  of  the  treaty.  Anv  use  of  the  American  forces  beyond  that 
mentioned  above  must  be  specifically  authorised  in  each  case  by  the 
Government  of  the  Imited  States. 

In  reply,  it  was  directed  that — 

It  should  be  stated  in  the  orders  issued  to  the  commanding  general 
American  forces  in  Germany  that  the  function  of  the  American 
forces  in  Germany  at  present  is  to  enforce  the  conditimw  of  the 
armistice,  and  that  when  a  peace  treaty  shall  have  been  ratified  by 
the  United  States  the  function  of  the  American  forces  will  be  us 
outlined. 

Upon  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  by  the 
allied  Powers,  an  Interallied  Khineland  High  Commis¬ 
sion  was  organ! /.ed  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  President  of  the  United  States^  to  the 
Senate,  containing  the  agreement  between  the  allied  and 
associated  Powers  and  (krrnany  with  regard  to  the 
military  occupation  of  the  territories  ot  the  Rhine. 
This  document  is  published  as  Senate  Document  No.  8i, 
Sixty-sixth  Congress,  first  session. 

This  commission  having  been  organized  and^  having 
formulated  ordinances  for  the  zone  of  occupation,  the 
question  arose  as  to  whether  these  ordinances  should 
govern  in  the  American  sector,  and  the  representatives 
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of  the  State  Department  and  the  commanding  general 
of  the  American  forces  in  Germany  were  instructed  as 
follows : 

This  Government  cannot  admit  jurisdiction  of  that  commission 
oyer  portion  of  Rhinish  Provinces  occupied  by  the  American  forces. 
Consequently,  neither  you  ( representative  of  State  Department) 
nor  General  Allen  should  issue  any  ordinances  w^hich  conflict  with  or 
e.xceed  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  which  the  Department  (of  State) 
re-ards  as  continuinj:  in  force  as  to  the  United  States.  You  should 
however,  maintain  the  closest  touch  with  the  high  commission  and 
endeavor  in  so  far  as  possible  to  conform  administrative  regime 
within  territory  occupied  by  American  forces  to  regime  adopted  by 
high  commission  for  other  portions  of  occupied  territory.  There  is 
no  objection  to  your  sitting  informally  with  high  commission  pro- 
v’ded  you  are  requested  to  do  so,  nor  of  continuing  your  activities, 
as  well  as  those  of  your  staff,  in  connection  with  special  committees 
to  handle  distribution  of  coal,  etc.  Ordinances,  orders,  regulations, 
etc.,  relating  to  financial  and  economic  matters,  including  those 
similar  to  ones  adopted  by  high  commission,  which  it  is  desired  to 
put  into  force  in  territory  occupied  by  American  forces  should  be 
issued  by  General  Allen  as  commanding  general  of  American  forces 
in  (>ermany,  but  only  after  having  first  been  approved  by  you.  In 
general,  endeavor  to  cooperate  fully  with  high  commission  and  avoid 
all  friction  with  that  body,  while  at  the  same  time  make  it  perfectly 
tie.ir  th.it  you  are  still  operating  under  the  armbstice  as  before 
January  lo,  and  are  in  no  way  hound  by  the  terms  of  the  Rhineland 
agreement  or  the  memorandum  of  June  i.},  igiQ,  defining  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  military  authorities  and  the  high  commission. 

Replying  specifically  to  the  remaining  questions  in 
the  rcsolutifin  ol  the  I  louse  of  Representatives,  I  will 
state  that  hicld  Marshal  I'crdinand  Foch  has  no  au- 
thority  over  the  United  States  troops  in  German  terri¬ 
tory,  nor  cun  anyone  direct  their  activities  without 
express  orders  from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  should  he  stated  further  that  under  his  general 
police  powers,  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  General 
Allen  has  full  authority  to  utilize  his  troops  for  the 
police  of  the  occupied  district,  the  preservation  of 
order,  and  to  repel  any  attack  which  may  be  made  upon 
him. 


Woodrow  Wilson. 


LKAGUH  OF  NAI  IONS  AS  A  Ci\FIPAIGX 
ISSUE 


TELEGRAM  TO  G.  E.  HAMAK.ER,  CHAIRMAN’  OF  THE 
MULTNOMAH  C'OUNTY,  OREGON,  DEMIK'RATIC  CEN¬ 
TRAL  COMMITTEE,  MAY  9,  I92O.  FROM  COPY  SC  F- 
X>L1ED  BY  MR.  HAMAK.ER. 

I  THINK  it  imperative  that  the  party  should  at  once 
proclaim  itself  the  uncompromising  charnpion  of  the 
Nation’s  honor  and  the  advocate  of  everything  that  the 
United  States  can  do  in  the  service  of  humanity:  that  it 
should  therefore  endorse  ami  support  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  condemn  the  I.odge  reservations  as  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  Nation’s  honor  and  destructive  of 
the  world’s  leadership  which  it  had  established  and 
which  all  the  free  peoples  of  the  world,  including  the 
great  Powers  themselves,  had  shown  themselves  ready 
to  welcome.  It  is  time  that  the  party  should  proudly 
avow  that  it  means  to  try,  without  flinching  or  turning 
at  any  time  away  from  the  path  for  reasons  of  ex¬ 
pediency,  to  apply  moral  and  Christian  principles  to  the 
problems  of  the  world.  It  is  trying  to  accomplish  social, 
political  and  internaitional  reforms  and  is  not  daunted 
by  any  of  the  difficulties  it  has  to  contend  with.  Let  us 
prove  to  our  late  associates  in  the  war  that  at  any  rate 
the  great  majority  party  of  the  Nation,  the  party  which 
expresses  the  true  hope  and  purpose  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  intends  to  keep  faith  with  them  in  peace  as  well 
as  in  war.  They  gave  their  treasures,  their  best  blood, 
and  everything  that  they  valued  in  order  not  merely  to 
beat  Germany,  but  to  effect  a  settlement  and  bring  about 
arrangements  of  peace  which  they  have  now  tried  to 
formulate  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  They  are  en¬ 
titled  to  our  support  in  this  settlement  and  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  for  which  they  have  striven. 
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The  League  of  Nations  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  As  a 
basis  for  the  armistice  I  was  authorized  by  all  the  great 
fighting  nations  to  say  to  the  enemy  that  it  was  our  ob¬ 
ject  in  proposing  peace  to  establish  a  general  associa¬ 
tion  of  nations  under  specific  covenants  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  mutual  guarantees  of  political  independ¬ 
ence  and  territorial  integrity  to  great  and  small  States 
alike,  and  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  is 
the  deliberate  embodiment  of  that  purpose  of  the  treaty 
of  peace. 

The  chief  motives  which  led  us  to  enter  the  war  will 
be  defeated  unless  that  Covenant  is  ratified  and  acted 
upon  with  vigor.  We  cannot  in  honor  whittle  it  down 
or  weaken  it  as  the  Republican  leaders  of  the  Senate 
have  proposed  to  do.  If  we  are  to  exercise  the  kind  of 
leadership  to  which  the  founders  of  the  Republic  looked 
forward  and  which  they  depended  upon  their  successors 
to  establish,  we  must  do  this  with  courage  and  un¬ 
alterable  determination.  They  expected  the  United 
States  to  be  always  the  leader  in  the  defense  of  liberty 
and  ordered  peace  throughout  the  world,  and  we  are  un¬ 
worthy  to  call  ourselves  their  successors  unless  we  fulfill 
the  great  purpose  they  entertained  and  proclaimed. 

The  true  Americanism,  the  only  true  Americanism,  is 
that  which  puts  America  at  the  front  of  free  nations 
and  redeems  the  great  promises  which  we  made  the 
world  when  we  entered  the  war,  which  was  fought,  not 
for  the  advantage  of  any  single  nation  or  group  of 
nations,  but  for  the  salvation  of  all.  It  is  in  this  way 
we  shall  redeem  the  sacred  blood  that  was  shed  and 
make  America  the  force  she  should  be  in  the  counsels  of 
mankind.  She  cannot  afford  to  sink  into  the  place  that 
nations  have  usually  occupied  and  become  merely  one  of 
those  who  scramble  and  look  about  for  selfish  advan¬ 
tage.  The  Democratic  party  has  a  great  opportunity, 
to  which  it  must  measure  up.  The  honor  of  the  Nation 
is  in  its  hands. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 


PROTEST  i\GAINS'r  ANTHRACrPE  COAL 
STRIKE 


Message  to  RErRESEN  rATU  Ks  of  A.N'niKAt'iTE  Coal 
Operators  and  Miners,'  May  21,  1920.  From 
Copy  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  Files. 

GENTLEMEN: 

I  have  -watched  with  more  than  passing  interest 
your  efforts  to  negotiate  a  new  wage  scale  for  the 
anthracite  coal  fields.  'Fhe  arrangement  to  continue 
work  at  the  mines  after  April  1,  pending  the  adoption 
of  a  new  agreement,  which  you  entered  into  when  the 
previous  wage  scale  was  about  to  expire,  was  highly 
commendable  and  filled  us  all  with  hope  that  a  new  con¬ 
tract  would  be  mutually  worked  out  and  the  supply  of 
anthracite  coal  continued  witliout  interruption.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  the  hope  will  be  fully  realized. 

I  have,  however,  been  advised  that  there  is  a  pos¬ 
sibility  you  may  not  come  to  an  agreement.  I  am  sure 
I  need  not  remind  you  that  we  have  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  economic  losses  incident  to  the  war.  We  need 
the  fullest  productivity  of  our  people  to  restore  and 
maintain  their  ow'n  economic  standards  and  to  assist  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  Europe.  A  strike  at  any  time  in  a 
great  basic  industry  like  anthracite  coal  mining  would 
be  a  very  disturbing  factor  in  our  lives  and  industries. 
To  have  one  take  place  now  while  we  arc  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  problems  of  reconstruction  would  be  a 
serious  disaster.  Anthracite  coal  is  used  principally  in 
domestic  consumption.  Any  shortage  in  the  supply 
would  affect  a  multitude  of  homes  that  have  been 
specially  equipped  for  the  use  of  this  kind  of  fuel  It 

^The  wage  agreement  between  tbe  tntbriciie  cntl  miners  ind 
operators  had  expired  on  April  1930,  ind  the  repreientativei  who 
had  met  to  consider  the  renewal  of  the  agreement  had  been  uniblc  to 
come  to  an  imdcrstinding. 
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would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  the  use  of  substitutes 
such_  as  bituminous  coal  or  oil,  diverting  these  com¬ 
modities  from  transportation  and  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  which  they  now  supply,  using  more  cars  be¬ 
cause  of  the  longer  hauls  and  thereby  reducing  the 
efficiency  of  our  transportation  systems  that  are  already 
burdened  beyond  their  capacity.  Such  a  condition  must 
not  occur  if  there  is  any  way  of  avoiding  it. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  technical  problems  affect¬ 
ing  the  making  of  your  wage  scale.  You  are.  You 
should  therefore  be  able  to  effect  an  agreement.  If 
for  any  reason  you  arc  unable  to  do  so,  I  shall  insist 
that  the  matters  in  dispute  be  submitted  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  a  commission  to  be  appointed  by  me,  the 
a\prd  of  the  commission  to  be  retroactive  to  the  first 
ot  April  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  you  have 
already  entered  into,  atui  that  work  be  continued  at  the 
mines  pending  the  decision  of  the  commission.  I  shall 
hold  myseP  In  readinesis  to  appoint  a  commission  simi¬ 
larly  constituted  to  the  one  which  I  recently  appointed 
in  connection  with  the  bituminous  coal  mining  industry 
as  .soon  as  I  learn  that  both  sides  have  signified  their 
willingness  to  continue  at  work  and  abide  by  its  decision. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Woodrow  Wilson 


MANDATE  OVER  ARMENIA^ 


MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS,  MAY  24,  1920,  FRO^M  THE 
“CX)NGRESSIONAL  RECORD^  VOL.  59,  PF.  7533- 

7534- 

ON  the  14th  of  May  an  otFicial  communication  was  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  INccutivc  Office  froin  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Ihiited  States  conveying  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pfeambles  and  resolutions: 

Whereas  the  testimony  iuldticecl  at  the  hearinits  Cfindneted  by  the 
sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  lun'eimi.  Relations  has 
clearly  established  the  truth  of  the  rep(U‘ted  massacres  and  other 
atrocities  from  which  the  Armenian  people  have  suffered;  and 
Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  deeply  impressed 
by  the  deplorable  conditions  of  insecurity,  starvation,  and  misery 
now  prevalent  in  Armenia;  and 

Whereas  the  independence  of  the  Reptiblic  of  Armenia  has  been 
duly  recognized  by  the  Supreme  C\nmcil  of  the  Peace  Chmference 
and  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America;  therefoie 

be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  sincere  congratulations  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  are  hereby  extended  t<»  the  people  <»f  Armenia  cm  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Armenia,  witlunir 
prejudice  respecting  the  territorial  boundaries  involved;  ami  hr  it 

further 

Resolved,  I'hat  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  fierehy  expresMN 
the  hope  that  stable  gtjvernmenr,  pn»prr  protection  of  individual 
liberties  and  rights,  and  the  full  realization  of  nationalistic  aspiiU' 
tions  may  soon  be  attained  by  the  Armenian  people;  and  be  it  furrlier 
Resolved,  ITat  in  order  u>  afford  necessary  protection  for  the  live^ 
and  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  the  port  of  Batum 
and  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  leading  tso  Baku,  the  President  is 
hereby  requested,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interesf,  to 
cause  a  United  States  warship  and  a  force  of  marines  to  be  dis¬ 
patched  to  such  port  with  instructions  to  such  marines  to  disembark 
and  to  protect  American  lives  and  property. 

I  received  and  read  this  document  with  great  interest 
and  with  genuine  gratification,  not  only  because  it  em- 

*0n  June  i,  the  Senate  refined  to  grant  the  power  reque^teiL 
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bodied  my  own  convictions  and  feclinj^s  with  regard  to 
Armenia  and  its  people,  but  also,  and  more  particularly, 
because  it  seemed  to  me  the  \-oice  of  the  American 
people  expressing  their  genuine  convictions  and  deep 
Christian  sympathies  and  intimating  the  line  of  duty 
which  seemed  to  them  to  lie  clearly  before  us. 

I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  providential,  and  not  as  a 
mere  casual  coincidence  that  almost  at  the  same  time  I 
received  information  that  the  conference  of  statesmen 
now  sitting  at  .San  Remo  for  the  purpose  of  working 
out  the  details  of  peace  with  the  Central  Powers  which 
it  was  not  feasible  to  work  out  in  the  conference  at 
Paris,  luui  formally  resoh'cd  to  address  a  definite  appeal 
to  this  Ciovernment  to  accept  a  mandate  for  Armenia. 
I  hey  were  at  pains  to  add  tiiat  they  did  this,  “not  from 
the  smallest  desire  to  e\'adc  any  obligations  which  they 
might  be  cxpecteil  to  undertake  but  because  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  they  are  already  obliged  to  bear  in 
connectiini  with  the  disposition  of  the  former  Ottoman 
I'.mpire  will  strain  their  capacities  to  the  uttermost, 
and  because  tliey  believe  that  the  appearance  on  the 
scene  of  a  power  emancipated  from  the  prepossessions 
ot  the  Old  World  will  inspire  a  wider  confidence  and 
afford  a  firmer  guarantee  for  stability  in  the  future  than 
would  the  selection  of  any  European  power.” 

Early  in  the  conferences  at  Paris  it  was  agreed  that 
t()  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence 
of  the  late  war  have  ceased  to  be  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States  which  formerly  governed  them  and  which 
are  inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  them¬ 
selves  under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern 
world  there  should  be  applied  the  principle  that  the 
well-being  and  development  of  such  peoples  form  a 
sacred  trust  of  civilization,  and  that  securities  for  the 
performance  of  this  trust  should  be  afforded. 

ft  was  recognized  that  certain  communities  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire  have  reached  a  stage 
of  development  where  their  existence  as  independent 
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nations  can  be  provisionally  recognized,  subject  to  the 
rendering  of  administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a 
mandatory  until  such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand 
alone. 

It  is  in  pursuance  of  this  principle  am!  with  a  desire 
of  affording  Armenia  such  advice  and  assistance  that  the 
statesmen  conferring  at  San  Remo  have  formally  re¬ 
quested  this  Government  to  assume  the  duties  of 
mandatory  in  Armenia.  I  may  adil,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Congress,  that  at  tiu*  same  sitting  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  request  the  President  of  the  I’nitetl  States 
to  undertake  to  arbitrate  the  difficult  question  of  the 
boundary  between  'Purkey  ami  Armenia  in  the  Vilayets 
of  Erzerum,  'Prebizoiul,  \’an,  and  Bitlis,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  accept  his  tlecision  thereupon,  as  well  as  any 
stipulation  he  may  prescribe  as  to  access  to  the  sea 
for  the  independent  state  of  Armenia.  In  pursuance  of 
this  action,  it  was  resolveil  to  embody  in  the  treaty  with 
Turkey,  now  under  final  consideration,  a  prcn-ision  that 
“Turkey  and  .‘Vrmenia  and  the  other  high  contracting 
parties  agree  to  refer  to  the  arbitration  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  question  of  the 
boundary  between  'Purkey  and  Armenia  in  the  Vilayets 
of  Erzerum,  'Prebizond,  Van,  and  Bitlis.  and  to  accept 
his  decision  thereupon  as  well  as  any  stipulations  he 
may  prescribe  as  to  access  tt)  the  sea  for  the  irulcpenderst 
State  of  Armenia pending  that  decision  the  boundaries 
of  Turkey  and  Armenia  to  remain  as  at  present.  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  accept  this  difficult  and 
delicate  task. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Council  at  San 
Remo,  I  urgently  advi.se  and  request  that  the  Congres! 
grant  the  Executive  power  to  accept  for  the  United 
States  a  mandate  over  .\rmenia.  I  make  this  sugges¬ 
tion  in  the  earnest  belief  that  it  will  be  the  wish  of  the 
people  of  the  llnited  States  that  this  should  be  done. 
'The  sympathy  with  Armenia  has  proceeileii  from  no 
single  portion  of  our  pecjplc,  but  has  come  with  extra- 
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orilinury  spontuncity^aiul  sincerity  from  the  whole  of 
the  {Treat  body  of  Christian  men  and  women  in  this 
country  by  whose  free-will  offerings  Armenia  has  prac¬ 
tically  been  saved  at  the  most  critical  juncture  of  its 
existence.  At  their  hearts  this  great  and  generous 
people  have  made  the  cause  of  Armenia  their  own. 
^  t  IS  to  this  people  and  to  their  government  that  the 
hopes  and  earnest  expectations  of  the  struggling  people 
ot  Arnienia  turn  as  they  now  emerge  from  a  period  of 
indescribable  suffering  and  peril,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  think  it  wise  to  meet  this  hope  and 
exfiectation  witli  the  utmost  liberality.  I  know  from 
unmistakable  evidences  given  by  responsible  representa¬ 
tives  ot  many  peoples  struggling  towards  independence 
ami  peaceful  life  that  the  Government  of  the 

I  nited  States  is  looked  to  with  extraordinary  trust  and 
confidence,  and  I  believe  that  it  would  do  nothing  less 
than  arrest  the  hopeful  processes  of  civilization  if  we 
were  to  refuse  the  request  to  become  the  helpful  friends 
.uul  ad\  isers  ot  such  of  these  people  as  we  mav  be 
authoritati\'eIy  and  formallv  requested  to  guide  and 
assist. 


I  am  conscious  that  I  am  urging  upon  the  Congress 
a  very  critical  choice,  hut  I  make  the  suggestion  in  the 
confiiicncc  that  I  am  speaking  in  the  spirit  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  wishes  of  the  greatest  of  the  Christian 
peoples.  I  he  sympathy  for  Armenia  among  our  people 
has  sprung  from  untainted  consciences,  pure  Christian 
faith,  aiul  an  earnest  tlcsire  to  see  Christian  people 
everywhere  succored  in  their  time  of  suffering,  and 
liftcil  from  their  abject  subjection  and  distress  and 
enabled  to  stand  upon  their  feet  and  take  their  place 
among  rile  free  nations  of  the  world.  Our  recognition 
(»f  tilt*  independence  of  Armenia  will  mean  genuine  lib¬ 
erty  and  assured  happiness  for  her  people,  if  we  fear¬ 
lessly  undertake  the  duties  of  guidance  and  assistance 
involved  in  the  functions  of  a  mandatory. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  the  most  earnest  hopefulness 
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and  with  the  feeling  that  I  am  giving  advice  from  which 
the  Congress  will  not  willingly  turn  away  that  I  urge 
the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  now  formally  and 
solemnly  extended  to  us  by  the  Council  at  San  Remo, 
into  whose  hands  has  passed  the  difficult  task  of  com¬ 
posing  the  many  complexities  and  difficulties  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  one-time  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  order  and  tolerable  conditions  of  life  in  those 
portions  of  that  Empire  which  it  is  no  longer  possible 
in  the  Interest  of  civilization  to  leave  uiuler  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  'rurkish  authorities  themselves. 


Vl'I'OIXC;  RJ'.SOH-'TION  FOR  PEACE  WITH 
CENTRAL  EMPIRES 


MKSS.-UiK  TOTMK  HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES,  MAY  27, 
1920.  FROM  66TII  C'OXOKKSS,  2ND  SESSION,  HOUSE 
IHHTMENT  799. 

T  HERI{WrrH  return,  without  my  signature.  House 
A  joint  resolution  327,  intended  to  repeal  the  joint 
resolution  of  April  6,  1917,  declaring  a  state  of  war  to 
exist  between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  and  the 
joint  rest)liition  of  December  7,  1917,  declaring  a  state 
of  war  tt>  exist  between  the  United  States  and  the  Aus¬ 
tro-Hungarian  Government,  and  to  declare  a  state  of 
peace.  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  sign  this  joint  reso¬ 
lution  because  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  become  party 
to  an  action  which  would  place  ineffaceable  stain  upon 
the  gndlantry  and  honor  of  the  United  States.  The  res¬ 
olution  seeks  to  establish  peace  with  the  German  lim- 
pite  witlujut  exacting  irom  the  C^erman  Government 
any  action  by  way  of  setting  right  the  infinite  wrongs 
which  it  did  t<)  the  peoples  whom  it  attacked  and  whom 
we  professed  it  our  purpose  to  assist  when  we  entered 
the  war.  i  lave  we  sacrificed  the  lives  of  more  than 
100,000  .‘\niericans  and  ruined  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
()thers  and  brought  ujmn  thousands  of  American  fami¬ 
lies  an  unhappiness  that  can  never  end  for  purposes 
which  we  do  not  now  care  to  state  or  take  further  steps 
to  attain  ?  I  he  attainment  of  these  purposes  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  'freaty  of  Versailles  by  terms  deemed 
adequate  by  the  leading  statesmen  and  experts  of  all  the 
great  peoples  who  were  associated  in  the  war  against 
Germany.  Do  we  now  not  care  to  join  in  the  effort  to 
secure  them  ? 

We  entered  the  war  most  reluctantly.  Our  people 
were  profoundly  disinclined  to  take  part  in  a  European 
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war,  and  at  last  did  so  only  because  tliey  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  could  not  in  truth  be  regarded  as  only  a 
European  war,  but  must  be  regarded  as  a  war  in  which 
civilization  itself  was  involved  and  human  rights  of 
every  kind  as  against  a  belligerent  Government.  More¬ 
over,  w'hcn  we  entered  the  war  we  set  forth  very  defi¬ 
nitely  the  purposes  for  wliich  we  entered,  partly  because 
we  did  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  merely  taking  part 
in  a  European  contest.  This  joint  resolution  which  I 
return  docs  not  seek  to  accomjdish  any  of  these  objects, 
but  in  effect  makes  a  complete  surrender  of  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  so  far  as  the  German  Government 
is  concerned.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Versailles 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  June  last  which  liid  seek  to 
accomplish  the  objects  which  we  had  declared  to  be  in 
our  minds,  because  all  the  great  ( lovernments  and  peo¬ 
ples  which  united  against  Germany  had  adopted  our 
declarations  of  purpose  as  their  own  and  had  in  solemn 
form  embodied  them  in  communications  tf)  the  German 
Government  preliminary  to  the  armistice  of  Novem¬ 
ber  II,  1918.  But  the  treaty  as  signed  at  Versailles 
has  been  rejected  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
though  it  has  been  ratified  by  Germany,  By  that  rejec¬ 
tion  and  by  its  methods  we  have  in  effect  declared  that 
we  wish  to  draw  apart  anti  pursue  objects  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  our  own,  unhampered  by  any  connections  of 
interest  or  of  purpose  with  other  Governments  and 
peoples. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  upon  our  entrance  into 
the  war  we  professed  to  be  seeking  to  assist  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  common  interests,  nothing  is  said  in  this  reso¬ 
lution  about  the  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas, 
or  the  reduction  of  armaments,  or  the  vindication  of 
the  rights  of  Belgium,  or  the  rectification  of  wrongs 
done  to  France,  or  the  release  of  the  Christian  popula¬ 
tions  of  the  Ottoman  Elmpire  from  the  intolerable  sub¬ 
jugation  which  they  have  had  for  so  many  generations 
to  endure,  or  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Polish 
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State,  or  the  continued  maintenance  of  any  kind  of  un¬ 
derstanding  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world  which 
would  be  calculated  to  prevent  in  the  future  such  out¬ 
rages  as  Germany  attempted,  and  in  part  consummated. 
We  have  now  in  effect  declared  that  we  do  not  care 
to  take  any  further  risks  or  to  assume  any  further 
responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  freedom  of  nations 
or  the  sacredness  of  international  obligation  or  the 
safety  of  independent  peoples.  Suefi  a  peace  with  Ger¬ 
many — a  peace  in  which  none  of  tlic  essential  interests 
which  we  had  at  heart  when  we  entered  the  war  is 
safeguarded — is,  or  ought  to  be,  inconceivable,  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  her  citizens,  and  witli  the  very 
fundamental  conditions  of  civilization. 

I  hope  that  in  these  statements  I  have  sufficiently  set 
forth  the  reasons  why  I  have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me 
to  withhold  my  signature. 


CONDEMNING  CONGRESS  AS  ACTUATED 
BY  POLITICAL  EXPEDIENCY 


TELEGRAM  TO  RAILROAD  UNION  OFFICIALS,'  JUNK  5, 
1920.  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  “TIMES,”  JUNE  6, 
1920. 

1  RECEIVED  your  telegram  of  June  3.  You  call  my 
attention  to  matters  tliat  1  presented  to  the  present 
Congress  in  a  special  message  deliv’ered  at  a  joint  ses¬ 
sion  of  tlie  two  houses  on  August  8,  1919.  In  nine 
months  this  Congress  has,  however,  taken  no  impor¬ 
tant  remedial  action  with  respect  to  the  problem  of 
the  cost  of  living  on  the  lines  indicated  in  that  address 
or  on  any  other  line.  Not  only  has  tlie  present  Con¬ 
gress  failed  to  deal  directly  with  the  cost  of  li\'ing,  hut 
it  has  failed  even  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
urgent  appeal,  oft  repeateil  by  me  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  to  revise  the  tax  laws  which  in  their 
present  form  are  indirectly  responsible  in  part  for  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

The  protracted  delay  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  railroads,  the  problem  of  the  Government-owned 
merchant  marine  and  other  similar  urgent  matters  has 
resulted  in  unnecessary  burdens  upon  the  public  treas¬ 
ury,  and  ultimately  in  legislation  so  unsatisfactory  that  I 
could  accept  it,  if  at  all,  only  because  I  despaired  of  any¬ 
thing  better. 

The  present  Congress  has  not  only  prevented  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace  in  Elurope,  but  has  failed  to  prevent 
any  constructive  plan  for  dealing  with  the  deplorable 
conditions  there,  the  continuance  of  which  can  only 
reflect  upon  us. 

‘This  message  was  in  answer  to  a  telegram  received  from  the  heads 
of  sixteen  railroad  unions,  protesting  against  the  adjournment  of  the 
66th  Congress  without  legislation  for  reducing  the  cost  of  living. 
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In  the  light  of  the  record  of  the  present  Congress  I 
have  no  reason  whatever  to  hope  tliat  its  continuance’in 
session  would  result  in  constructive  measures  for  the 
relief  of  the  economic  conditions  to  which  you  call  at 
tendon.  It  must  be  evident  to  all  that  the  dominatine 
motive  which  has  actuated  this  Congress  is  political 
expediency  rather  than  hifty  purpose  to  serve  the  public 
welfare.  ^ 


INSISTINC;  THAT  STRIKING  MINERS 
RI^l'L'RN  TO  WORK 


STATKMKXT  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OE  THE  TTNITED  MINE 
WORKERS  OE  AMERK'A,'  J  E  LV  30,  I92O.  FROM 
ORUilN'AL  IN  MR.  WlI.SO.V’s  EILES. 

T  i  IS  with  :i  iceling  of  profound  regret  and  sorrow 
that  I  have  learned  that  many  of  the  members  of 
your  organi/atlon.  particularly  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
have  engaged  in  a  strike  in  violation  of  the  terms  of 
the  awaiai  oJ  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  and  your 
agreement  with  the  (iovernment  that  the  findings  of 
the  Commission  woukl  be  accepted  by  you  as  final  and 
binding.  I  am  distressed  not  only  because  your  action 
in  relusing  to  mine  coal  upon  the  terms  which  you  had 
accepted  may  result  in  great  suffering  in  many  house¬ 
holds  during  the  coming  winter  and  interfere  with  the 
continuation  of  iiulustrial  and  agricultural  activity, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  prosperity  which  you  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  btdance  ol  our  people  have  been  enjoying, 
but  als(»,  ami  what  is  ol  tar  more  importance  to  you, 
because  the  violation  of  the  terms  of  your  solemn  obliga¬ 
tion  impairs  your  own  good  name,  destroys  the  con¬ 
fidence  which  is  the  basis  of  all  mutual  agreements,  and 
threatens  the  very  foundation  of  fair  industrial  rela¬ 
tions.  No  government,  no  employer,  no  person  having 
any  reputation  to  protect  can  afford  to  enter  into  con¬ 
tractual  relations  with  any  organization  that  repeatedly 
or  systematically  violates  its  contracts. 

I  he  I  ni ted  .NIinc  Workers  of  America  is  the  largest 
single  labor  organization  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in 
the  world,  hut  no  organization  can  long  endure  that  sets 

'  Bitumiiiou*  oial  iniiier*  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  As  a  result  of 

thib  the  iiieii  were  iiifitrtieietl  by  their  president  to  return  to 

work  and  wmw  afterward  Mr.  Wikon  called  a  conference  of  operators 
ami  ndnern  tt*  adjust  the  award  of  the  ('oal  Commission. 
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up  its  own  strength  as  being  superior  to  its  plighted  faith 
or  its  duty  to  society  at  large.  It  has  in  the  past  built  up 
an  enviable  reputation  for  abiding  by  its  contracts,  which 
has  been  one  of  its  most  valuable  assets  in  making  wage 
agreements.  It  may  now  make  temporary  gains  by  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  dire  necessities  of  the  balance  of 
the  people  through  the  violation  of  these  contracts,  but 
w'hat  of  the  future?  How  can  it  expect  wage  contracts 
with  the  employers  to  be  continued,  in  the  face  of  such 
violations,  when  normal  conditions  have  been  restored 
and  the  country  is  free  from  the  fear  of  immediate  short¬ 
age  of  coal?  How  w'ill  it  be  able  to  resist  the  claims  of 
the  operators  in  the  future  who  take  advantage  of  the 
precedent  which  the  miners  have  established  and  de¬ 
crease  wage  rates  in  the  middle  of  a  wage  contract  under 
the  plea  that  they  are  unable  to  sell  the  coal  at  the  then 
existing  cost  of  production?  A  mere  statement  of  these 
questions  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  awaken  the  mine 
workers  to  the  dangerous  course  they  are  pursuing  and 
the  injuries  they  arc  inflicting  upon  themselves  and  the 
country  at  large  by  the  adoption  of  these  unwarranteti 
strike  policies. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  nation-wide  wage  scale 
involving  many  different  classes  of  labor  by  tlie  Bitu¬ 
minous  Coal  Commission  in  the  limited  time  at  its 
disposal  some  inequalities  may  have  developed  in  the 
award  that  ought  to  be  correctetl.  I  cannot,  however, 
recommend  any  consideration  of  sucli  inequalities  as 
long  as  the  mine  workers  continue  on  strike  in  violation 
of  the  terms  of  tlic  award  which  they  had  accepted  as 
their  wage  agreement  for  a  definite  length  of  time.  I 
must  therefore  insist  that  the  striking  mine  workers  re¬ 
turn  to  work,  thereby  demonstrating  their  good  faith 
in  keeping  their  contract.  When  I  have  learned  that 
they  have  thus  returned  to  work,  I  will  invite  the  scale 
committees  of  the  operators  and  miners  to  reconvene  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  any  such  inequalities  as  they 
may  mutually  agree  should  be  adjusted. 


AC'CEPTANCE  of  the 
AN  IHRACI  IIs  WACiE  COMMISSION 
AWARD 

TKiJiCKAN!  TO  ANTHRACm.;  COAL  MINKRS,  ACCJUST  .O 
1920.  from  ORICJINAL  copy  in  MR.  WILSON’S 

i*  1. J%5>* 

Rl'-PIAINC;  to  your  telegram  of  August  29,  your 
attention  is  [larticularly  directed  to  the  followintr 
language  contained  in  the  minority  report  of  Mr.  Ferry 
^thc  Anthracite  Coal  Commission: 

In  condusiom  Mr.  President,  we  wish  to  say,  as  we 
ud  m  the  hcgnnnmg,  that  the  majority  report  shall  have 
\  r  acceptance  of  the  officers  of  the  United 

Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  we  shall  devote  our- 
selves  to  its  application,  as  we  obligated  ourselves  to  do 
'’.j!!  submitted  our  cause  to  this  commission.” 

1  hat  was  the  manly  and  honest  thing  for  Mr.  Ferry 
to  do.  I  le  courageously  sets  forth  his  views  in  the 
minority  report  and  then  just  as  courageously  declares 
he  will  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority,  as  the 
miners  had  f>hligated  themselves  to  do. 

It  shouhl  he  umierstood  that  there  was  no  agreement 
between  the  operators  and  miners  to  have  me  decide  the 
iiuestions  at  issue.  With  the  many  other  important 
duties  devolving  upon  me,  I  could  not  have  devoted  the 
time  necessary  to  hear  and  digest  all  of  the  evidence 
presented.  I  therefore  proposed  the  creation  of  a  com¬ 
mission  whose  findings  would  be  binding  upon  both 
parties.  The  representatives  of  the  miners  on  the  Scale 
Committee  declined  to  accepted  the  suggestion  until  it 
had  been  submitted  to  a  convention  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  Districts  One,  Seven,  and  Nine.  In  that  con¬ 
vention,  by  a  vote  of  the  men  direct  from  the  mines,  a 
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resolution  was  adopted  accepting  tlie  proposition  and 
solemnly  obligating  the  mine  workers  to  abide  by  the 
award. 

By  all  the  laws  of  honor  upon  which  civilization  rests 
that  pledge  should  be  fulfilled.  Any  intimation  that  the 
anthracite  mine  workers  will  refuse  to  work  under  the 
award  because  it  does  not  grant  them  all  that  they  ex¬ 
pected  is  a  reflection  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  men  who 
constitute  the  backbone  of  the  community  in  wliicli  tliey 
live.  Collective  bargaining  would  soon  cease  to  exist  in 
industrial  affairs  if  contracts  solemnly  entered  into  can 
be  set  aside  by  either  party  whenever  it  wills  to  do  so.  I 
am  sure  that  the  miners  tiiemselves  would  vigorously 
protest  against  the  injustice  of  the  act  if  the  President 
attempted  to  set  aside  the  award  of  the  commission  be¬ 
cause  the  operators  had  protested  against  it. 

May  I  add  that  I  am  personally  and  officially  inter¬ 
ested  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  every  man  who  has 
to  work  for  a  living.  Eivery  influence  my  .Administration 
has  been  able  to  exert  has  been  exercised  to  improve  the 
standards  of  living  of  the  Nation’s  working  men  and 
women  without  doing  any  injustice  to  other  portions  of 
our  people. 

A  large  part  of  the  domestic  fuel  supply  of  the  east¬ 
ern  States  is  dependent  upon  the  continued  operation 
of  the  anthracite  coal  mines.  Any  prolonged  stoppage 
of  production  will  mean  hardship  and  suffering  to  many 
people  including  millions  of  wage  workers  and  their 
families. 

Yet  if  your  communication,  declaring  your  intention 
to  refrain  from  working  unless  I  set  aside  the  award  of 
the  Anthracite  Coal  Commission  on  or  before  September 
I,  1920,  is  intended  as  a  threat  you  can  rest  assured 
that  your  challenge  will  be  accepted  and  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  find  some  substitute  fuel  to 
tide  them  over  until  the  real  sentiment  of  the  anthracite 
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mine  workers  can  find  expression  and  they  are  ready  to 
abide  by  the  obligations  they  have  entered  into. 

You  arc  therefore  advised  that  I  cannot  and  will  not 
set  aside  the  judgment  of  the  Commission,  and  I  shall 
expect  the  anthracite  mine  workers  to  accept  the  award 
and  carry  it  into  effect  in  good  faith. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 


NATIONAL  REFl-HI'.NDrM  ON  'niL  LEAGl’E 
OF  NATIONS 


AN  AIM>KAI.  TO  THK  COrNl'RY  TO  MAKE  THE  PRKSI0KN- 
TIAL  ELECTION  AN  EXPRESSION  OP  THE  NATION’S 
OPINION  ON  THE  LEAOCE  OF  NATIONS,  OCTOBER 

3,  1920.  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  “TIMES,”  OCTOBER 

4,  1920. 

Tlili  issues  of  tlic  present  canipaitin  urc  of  such  tre¬ 
mendous  importance,  of  such  far-reaching  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  influence  of  tJie  country  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  future  relations,  and  I  have  necessarily  had 
so  much  to  do  with  their  development,  that  I  am  sure 
you  will  think  it  natural  aiul  proper  that  I  should  address 
to  you  a  few  words  concerning  them. 

Every  one  who  sincerely  believes  in  government  by 
the  people  must  rejoice  at  the  turn  affairs  have  taken 
in  regard  to  this  campaign.  I'his  election  is  to  be  a 
genuine  national  referendum.  The  determination  of  a 
great  policy  upon  which  the  influence  and  authority  of 
the  United  States  in  the  world  must  depend  is  not  to 
be  left  to  groups  of  politicians  of  cither  party,  hut  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  people  themselves  for  a  sovereign 
mandate  to  their  representatives.  'Fhey  are  to  instruct 
their  own  Government  what  they  wish  done. 

The  chief  question  that  is  put  to  you  is,  of  course: 
Do  you  want  your  country’s  honor  vindicated  and  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  ratified?  Do  you  in  particular 
approve  of  the  league  of  Nations  as  organized  and 
empowered  in  that  treaty?  And  do  you  wish  to  see  the 
United  States  play  its  responsible  part  in  it? 

You  have  been  grossly  misled  with  regard  to  the 
treaty,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
character  of  the  League, of  Nations,  by  those  who  have 
assumed  the  serious  responsibility  of  opposing  it.  They 
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have  gone  so  far  that  those  who  have  spent  their  lives 
as  I  ha\e  spent  my  life,  m  familiarizing  themselves  with 
the  history  and  tratiitions  and  policies  of  the  Nation 
must  stand  aniazed  at  the  gross  ignorance  and  impudent 
audaLity  which  liavc  led  tliem  to  attempt  to  invent  an 

Americanism  of  their  own,  which  has  no  foundation 
crn^  ^  authentic  traditions  of  the  Gov- 

Americanism,  as  they  conceive  it,  reverses  the  whole 
process  of  tl_,e  last  few  tragical  years.  It  would  sub- 
.s  tute  America  ior  Prussia  in  the  policy  of  isolation 
' !  segregation.  _  1  heir  conception  of  the  dig¬ 

nity  of  the  Nation  and  its  interest  is  that  we  should 
.stand  apart  and  watch  for  opportunities  to  advance  our 
own  interests,  involve  ourselves  in  no  responsibility  for 
the  nnuntcnance  of  the  right  in  the  world  or  for  the 
contimicd  vindication  of  any  of  the  things  for  which  we 
entered  the  war  to  fight. 

'Fhe  conception  of  the  great  creators  of  the  Govern- 
nient  was  ab.solutely  opposite  to  this.  They  thought  of 
America  as  the  light  of  the  world  as  created  to  lead  the 
world  in  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  peoples  and  the 
rights  of  free  nations:  as  destined  to  set  a  responsible 
example  to  all  the  world  of  what  free  Government  is 
and  can  do  for  the  maintenance  of  right  standards,  both 
national  and  international. 

This  light  the  opponents  of  the  League  would  quench. 
1  hey  would  relegate  the  United  States  to  a  subordinate 
role  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

Why  should  we  be  afraid  of  responsibilities  which  we 

^rc  qualified  to  sustain  and  which  the  whole  of  our  his¬ 
tory  has  constituted  a  promise  to  the  world  we  would 
sustain ! 

This  is  the  most  momentous  issue  that  has  ever  been 
presented  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  that  the  hope  of  the  whole  world  will  be  veri¬ 
fied  by  an  absolute  assertion  by  -the  voters  of  the  country 
of  the  determination  of  the  United  States  to  live  up  to 
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all  the  great  expectations  wliich  they  created  by  entering 
the  war  and  enabling  the  other  great  nations  of  the 
world  to  bring  it  to  a  victorious  conclusion,  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  Prussianism  and  everything  that  arises  out  of 
Prussianism.  Surely  we  shall  not  fail  to  keep  the 
promise  sealed  in  the  death  and  sacrifice  of  our  incom¬ 
parable  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  who  await  our 
verdict  beneath  the  sod  of  h'rance. 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  tell  you  the  truth  about 
the  League  of  Nations  tell  you  that  Article  X  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  would  make  it  possible  for 
other  nations  to  leail  us  into  war,  whether  we  will  it  by 
cur  own  independent  judgment  or  not.  This  is  abso¬ 
lutely  false.  'Phere  is  nothing  in  the  Covenant  which 
in  the  least  interferes  with  or  impairs  the  rights  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  declare  war  or  not  declare  war,  according  to  its 
own  independent  judgment,  as  our  Constitution  pro¬ 
vides. 

Those  who  drew  tlie  Covenant  of  the  League  were 
careful  that  it  shouUl  contain  nothing  which  interfered 
with  or  impaired  the  constitutional  arrangements  of 
any  of  the  great  nations  which  are  to  constitute  its  mem¬ 
bers.  I'hey  would  have  been  amazed  and  indignant  at 
the  things  that  are  now  being  ignorantly  said  about  this 
great  and  sincere  document. 

The  whole  world  will  wait  for  your  verdict  in  Novem¬ 
ber  as  it  wouhl  wait  for  an  intimation  of  what  its  future 
is  to  he. 


»  fri’.f 


TO  PRO-LF,AGUE  REPUBLICANS 

ADDRESS  TO  FIFTEEN  FRO-LEAGITR  REPUBLICANS  AT  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE,"  OCTOBER  27,  1920.  FROM  THE 
NEW  YORK  “times,”  OCTOBER  28,  I92O. 

T  I  IS  to  he  leared  that  tlie  supreme  issue  presented  for 
your  consideration  in  the  present  campaign  is  grow¬ 
ing  more  obscure  rather  than  clearer  by  reason  of  the 
many  arbitrary  turns  the  discussion  of  it  has  taken. 

he  editors  and  publishers  of  the  country  would  render 
a  great  service  if  they  would_ publish  the  full  text  of  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  because,  having 
lead  that  text,  you  would  be  able  to  judge  for  your¬ 
selves  a  great  many  things  in  which  you  are  now  in 
danger  <)i  being  misled.  1  hope  sincerely  that  it  will  be 
very  widely  and  generally  published  entire.  It  is  with 
u  dc.sirc  to  reclarify  tlie  issue  and  to  assist  your  judg¬ 
ment  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  stating  again  the  case 
submitted  to  you  in  as  simple  terms  as  possible. 

I  hree  years  ago  it  was  my  duty  to  summon  you  to 
the  concert  of  war,  to  join  the  free 'nations  of  the  world 
in  meeting  and  ending  the  most  sinister  peril  that  had 
ever  been  dcv'cloped  in  the  irresponsible  politics  of  the 
Old  World.  Your  response  to  that  call  really  settled 
the  fortunes  of  war.  You  will  remember  that  the 
morale  ol  the  German  people  broke  down  long  before 
tfic  strength  of  the  (lernuin  iinnies  was  broken.  7lTiat 
was  obviously  because  tliey  felt  that  a  great  moral  force, 
which  they  couUI  not  look  In  the  face,  had  come  into  the 
iontest*  aiid^  that  thenceforth  all  their  professions  of 
right  were  discredited  and  they  were  unable  to  pretend 
that  their  continuation  of  the  war  was  not  the  support 

I  .ills  was  tht  iBfjit  formal  luacie  by  the  President  for  over 

a  year,  lie  receiveii  this  small  group  of  Repiibliean  men  and  women 
while  sitting  in  his  invalid  rhair, 
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of  a  Government  that  had  violated  every  principle  of 
right  and  every  consideration  of  humanity. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  summon  you  now  to  the  concert 
of  peace  and  the  completion  of  the  great  moral  achieve¬ 
ment  on  your  part  which  the  war  represented,  and  in 
the  presence  of  which  the  world  found  a  reassurance 
and  a  recovery  of  force  which  it  could  have  experienced 
in  no  other  way. 

We  entered  the  war,  as  you  remember,  not  merely  to 
beat  Germany,  but  to  end  the  possibility  of  the  renewal 
of  such  iniquitous  schemes  as  Germany  entertained. 
The  war  will  have  been  fought  in  vain  and  our  immense 
sacrifices  thrown  away  unless  we  complete  the  work  we 
then  began,  and  I  ask  you  to  consider  that  there  is  only 
one  way  to  assure  the  world  of  peace;  that  is  by  making 
it  so  dangerous  to  break  the  peace  that  no  other  nation 
will  have  the  audacity  to  attempt  it. 

We  should  not  be  deceived  into  supposing  that  im¬ 
perialistic  schemes  ended  with  the  defeat  of  Germany, 
or  that  Germany  is  the  only  nation  that  entertained  such 
schemes  or  was  moved  by  sinister  ambitions  and  long¬ 
standing  jealousies  to  attack  the  very  structure  of  civili¬ 
zation.  'fhere  are  other  nations,  wliich  are  likely  to  be 
powerfully  moved  or  arc  already  moved  by  commercial 
jealousy,  by  the  desire  to  dominate  and  to  have  their 
own  way  in  politics  and  in  enterprise,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  check  them  and  to  apprise  them  that  the  world  will  be 
united  against  them  as  it  was  against  Germany  if  they 
attempt  any  similar  thing. 

The  mothers  and  sisters  and  wives  of  the  country 
know  the  sacrifice  of  war.  They  will  feel  that  we  have 
misled  them  and  compelled  them  to  make  an  entirely 
unnecessary  sacrifice  of  their  beloved  ones  if  we  do  not 
make  it  as  certain  as  it  can  be  made  that  no  similar  sacri¬ 
fice  will  be  demanded  of  mothers  and  sisters  and  wives 
in  the  future.  This  duty  is  so  plain  that  it  scerns  to 
me  to  constitute  a  primary  demand  upon  the  conscience 
of  every  one  of  us. 
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It  is  inconceivable  to  most  of  us  that  any  men  should 
have  been  so  false  or  so  heartless  as  to  declare  that  the 
women  of  the  country  would  again  have  to  suffer  the  in¬ 
tolerable  burden  and  privation  of  war  if  the  League  of 
Nations  were  atiopted. 

I  he  I^eague  ol  Nations  is  the  well-considered  effort 
of  the  whole  group  of  nations  who  were  opposed  to 
(.’ermany  to  secure  themselves  and  the  rest  of  mankind 
against  the  repetition  of  the  war.  It  will  have  back  of 
it  the  watchfulness  and  material  force  of  all  these 
nations  and  is  such  a  guarantee  of  a  peaceful  future  as 
no  well-informed  man  can  question  who  does  not  doubt 
the  whole  sinrit  with  which  the  war  was  conducted 
against  (iermany. 

'Fhe  great  moral  influence  of  the  United  States  will 
be  absolutely  thrown  away  if  we  do  not  complete  the 
task  which  our  soldiers  and  sailors  so  heroically  under¬ 
took  to  execute. 

<  )ne  thing  ought  t()  be  saitl  and  said  very  clearly,  about 
.Article  X  of  the  Covenant  of  the  I.eague  of  Nations. 
It  is  the  specific  pledge  of  the  members  of  the  League 
that  they  will  unite  to  resist  exactly  the  things  which 
(icrmany  attempted,  no  matter  who  attempts  them  in 
the  future.  It  is  as  exact  a  definition  as  could  be  given 
in  general  terms  of  the  outrage  which  Germany  would 
have  committed  if  it  could. 

Germany  violated  the  territorial  integrity  of  her 
neighbors  and  flouted  their  political  independence  in 
order  to  aggrandize  herself,  and  almost  every  war  of 
history  has  originated  in  such  designs.  It  is  significant 
that  the  nations  of  the  world  should  have  at  last  com¬ 
bined  to  define  the  general  cause  of  war  and  to  exer¬ 
cise  such  concert  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  such 
methods. 

Article  X,  therefore,  is  the  specific  redemption  of  the 
pledge  which  the  free  Governments  of  the  world  gave 
to  their  people  when  they  entered  the  war.  They  prom- 
isetl  their  people  not  <jnly  that  Germany  would  be  pre- 
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vented  from  carrying  out  lier  plot,  but  that  the  world 
would  be  safeguarded  in  the  future  from  similar  de- 
signs. 

We  have  now  to  choose  whether  we  will  make  good 
or  quit.  We  have  joined  issue,  and  the  issue  is  between 
the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  United  States  and  tlie 
spirit  and  purpose  of  imperialism,  no  matter  where  it 
shows  itself.  The  spirit  of  imperialism  is  absolutely 
opposed  to  free  government,  to  the  safe  lite  ot  free 
nations,  to  the  development  of  peaceful  industry,  and  to 
the  completion  of  the  righteous  processes  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  think  it  will  seem  to  you, 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  show  the  indomitable  will  and  irre¬ 
sistible  majesty  of  the  high  purpose  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  the  part  we  played  in  the  war  as  soldiers 
and  sailors  may  be  crowned  with  the  achievement  of 
lasting  peace. 

No  one  who  opposes  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  the  adoption  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  has  proposeii  any  otlier  adequate 
means  of  bringing  about  settled  peace.  'Fhere  is  no 
other  available  or  possible  means,  and  this  means  is 
ready  to  hand.  'I'hey  have,  on  the  contrary,  tried 
to  persuade  you  that  the  very  pledge  contained  in 
Article  X,  which  is  the  essential  pledge  of  the  whole 
plan  of  security,  is  itself  a  threat  of  war.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  an  assurance  of  the  concert  of  all  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  in  the  future,  as  in  the  recent  past, 
to  see  justice  done  and  humanity  protected  and  vin¬ 
dicated. 

This  is  the  true,  tljc  real  Americanism.  This  is  the 
role  of  leadership  and  championship  of  the  right  which 
the  leaders  of  the  Republic  intended  that  it  should  play. 
The  so-called  Americanism  which  %ve  hear  so  much  prat¬ 
ing  about  now  is  spurious  and  invented  for  party  pur¬ 
poses  only. 

This  choice  is  the  supreme  choice  of  the  present  cam¬ 
paign.  It  is  regrettable  that  this  choice  should  be  asso- 
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ciated  witli  a  party  contest.  As  compared  with  the 
choice  of  a  course  of  action  that  now  underlies  every 
other,  the  fate  of  parties  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 
Parties  are  significant  now  in  this  contest  only  because 
the  voters  must  make  up  their  minds  which  of  the 
two  parties  is  most  likely  to  secure  the  indispensable 
result. 

'I’he  Nation  was  never  called  upon  to  make  a  more 
solemn  determination  than  it  must  now  make.  The 
whole  future  moral  force  of  right  in  the  world  depends 
upon  the  1  nited  States  rather  than  upon  any  other 
nation,  and  it  would  be  pitiful,  indeed,  if,  after  so  many 
great  free  peoples  had  entered  the  great  League,  we 
should  hold  aloof. 

I  suggest  that  the  candidacy  of  every  candidate  for 
whatever  office  be  tested  by  this  question:  Shall  we,  or 
shall  we  not,  redeem  the  great  moral  obligations  of  the 
United  States? 


MEDIATION  IN  ARMENIA 


CABLEGRAM  TO  M.  PAUL  HYMANS,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
COUNCIL  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS,  NOVEMBER 
30,  1920.  FROM  COPY  IN  MR.  WILSON’S  FILES. 

T  HAVE  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
A  cabled  message  setting  torth  the  resolution  adopted 
by  tiie  assembly  of  the  League^  of  Nations  requesting 
the  council  of  the  League  to  arrive  at  an  understanding 
with  the  Governments  with  a  view  to  intrusting  a  power 
with  the  task  of  taking  necessary  measures  to  stop 

the  hostilities  in  Armenia.  , 

You  offered  to  the  United  States  the  opportunity  of 
undertaking  the  humanitarian  task  of  using  its  good 
offices  to  end  the  present  tragedy  being  enacted  in 
Armenia,  and  you  assure  me  that  your  proposal  involves 
no  repetition  of  the  invitation  to  accept  a  mandate  for 
Armenia. 

While  the  invitation  to  accept  a  mandate  tor  Ar¬ 
menia  has  been  rejected  by  the  Senate  of  the  I'lnted 
States,  this  country  has  repeatedly  declared  its  solici¬ 
tude  for  the  fate  and  welfare  of  the  Armenian  people  in 
a  manner  and  to  an  extent  that  justifies  you  in  saying 
that  the  fate  of  Armenia  has  always  been  of  special 
interest  to  the  American  people, 

I  am  without  authorization  to  offer  or  employ  mili¬ 
tary  forces  of  the  United  States  in  any  project  for 
the  relief  of  Armenia,  and  any  material  contributions 
would  require  the  authorization  of  the  Congress^  which 
is  not  now  in  session,  and  whose  action  I  could  not  fore- 

cast.  , 

I  am  willing,  however,  upon  assurances  of  the  moral 
and  diplomatic  support  of  the  principal  powers  and  in 
a  spirit  of  sympathetic  response  to  the  request  of  the 
council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  use  my  good  offices 
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and  to  proffer  my  personal  mediation  through  a  repre¬ 
sentative  whom  r  may  designate  to  end  the  hostilities 
now  being  waged  against  the  Armenian  people  and  to 
bring  peace  and  accord  to  the  contending  parties,  rely¬ 
ing  upon  the  council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  suggest 
to  me  the  avenues  through  which  my  proffer  should  be 
conveyed  and  the  parties  to  whom  it  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed. 


Woodrow  Wilson. 


ANNI!AL  mi^ssage 

MESSAGE  TO  THE  TWO  HOE'SES  OF  GON'GRKSS  AT  THE  BE¬ 
GINNING  OE  THE  TIHRI)  SESSION  OF  THE  SIXTY-' 
SIXTH  CXINGRESS,  DEC'EMUER  7,  19^0.  FROM  OFFI¬ 
CIAL  GOVERNMENT  RUB  LIGATION  IN  MR.  WILSON’S 
FILES. 

WEIEN  I  addressed  myself  to  performing  the  duty 
laid  upon  the  President  by  the  Constitution  to 
present  to  you  an  annual  report  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  I  found  my  thought  dominated  by  an  immortal 
sentence  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s, 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  u» 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it,— 

a  sentence  immortal  because  it  embotlies  in  a  form  of 
utter  simplicity  and  purity  the  essential  faith  of  the 
Nation,  the  faith  in  which  it  was  conceived  and  the  faith 
in  which  it  has  grown  to  glory  and  power.  With  that 
faith  and  the  birth  of  a  nation  founded  upon  it  came 
the  hope  into  the  world  that  a  new  order  would  prevail 
throughout  the  affairs  of  mankind,  an  order  in  which 
reason  and  right  would  take  precedence  of  covetous¬ 
ness  and  force,  and  I  believe  that  I  express  the  wish 
and  purpose  of  every  thoughtful  American  when  I  say 
that  this  sentence  marks  for  us  in  the  plainest  manner 
the  part  we  should  play  alike  in  the  arrangement  of  our 
domestic  affairs  and  in  our  exercise  of  influence  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  By  this  faith,  and  by  this  faith 
alone,  can  the  world  be  lifted  out  of  its  present  confu¬ 
sion  and  despair.  It  was  this  faith  which  prevailed  over 
the  wicked  force  of  Germany.  You  will  remember  that 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  war  came  when  the 
German  people  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the 
conscience  of  the  world  and  realized  that  right  was 
everywhere  arrayed  against  the  wrong  that  their  gov- 

S>3 
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trnment  was  iittcmpting  to  perpetrate.  I  think,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  is  true  to  say  that  this  was  the  faith  which 
won  the  war.  Certainly  this  is  the  faith  with  which  our 
gallant  men  went  into  the  field  and  out  upon  the  seas 
to  make  sure  of  victory. 

'Fhis  is  the  mission  upon  which  democracy  came  into 
the  world.  Democracy  is  an  assertion  of  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  live  and  to  he  treated  justly  as  against 
any  attempt  on  tlic  part  of  any  combination  of  individ¬ 
uals  to  make  laws  which  will  overburden  him  or  which 
will  destroy  his  equality  among  his  fellows  in  the  matter 
of  right  or  privilege,  and  I  think  we  all  realize  that  the 
(lay  has  come  when  democracy  is  being  put  upon  its 
final  test.  _  'Fhe  old  world  is  just  now  suffering  from  a 
wanton  rejection  of  tiie  principle  of  democracy  and  a 
substitution  of  the  principle  of  autocracy  as  asserted  in 
the  mime  hut  without  the  authority  and  sanction  of  the 
multitude.  'Fhis  is  the  time  of  all  others  when  democ¬ 
racy  should  prove  Its  purity  and  its  spiritual  power  to 
prevail.  It  is  surely  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  United 
States  to  lead  in  tlie  attempt  to  make  this  spirit  prevail. 

There  arc  two  ways  in  which  the  United  States  can 
assist  to  accomplish  this  great  object:  First,  by  offering 
the  example  within  her  own  borders  of  the  will  and 
power  of  democracy  to  make  and  enforce  laws  which 
are  unquestionably  just  and  which  are  equal  In  their 
administration, — laws  which  secure  its  full  right  to 
labor  and  yet  at  the  same  time  safeguard  the  integrity  of 
property,  and  particularly  of  that  property  which  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  development  of  industry  and  the  increase 
of  the  necessary  wealth  of  the  world.  Second,  by  stand¬ 
ing  for  right  and  justice  as  towards  individual  nations. 
'Fhe  law  of  democracy  is  for  the  protection  of  the  weak, 
and  the  influence  of  every  democracy  in  the  world  should 
be  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  nation,  the  nation 
which  is  struggling  towards  its  right  and  towards  its 
proper  recognition  and  privilege  in  the  family  of  nations. 
The  United  States  cannot  refuse  this  role  of  champion 
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without  putting  the  stigma  of  rejection  upon  the  great 
and  devoted  men  who  brought  its  government  into  exist¬ 
ence  and  established  it  in  the  face  of  almost  universal 
opposition  and  intrigue,  even  in  the  face  of  wanton 
force,  as,  for  example,  against  the  Orders  in  Council  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  arbitrary  Napoleonic  Decrees 
which  involved  us  in  what  we  know  as  the  War  of  1812. 
I  urge  you  to  consider  that  the  display  of  an  immediate 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  remedy  any 
injustices  or  evils  that  may  have  shown  themselves  in  our 
own  national  life  will  afford  the  most  effectual  offset  to 
the  forces  of  chaos  and  tyranny  which  are  playing  so 
disastrous  a  part  in  the  fortunes  of  the  free  peoples  of 
more  than  one  part  of  the  world.  The  United  States 
is  of  necessity  the  sample  democracy  of  the  world,  and 
the  triumph  of  democracy  depends  upon  its  success. 

Recovery  from  the  di.sturbing  and  sometimes  disas¬ 
trous  effects  of  the  late  war  has  been  exceedingly  slow 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  and  has  given  promise,  I 
venture  to  say,  of  early  completion  only  in  our  own  for¬ 
tunate  country;  but  even  with  us  the  recovery  halts  and  is 
impeded  at  times  and  there  are  immediately  serviceable 
acts  of  legislation  which  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
attempt,  to  assist  that  recovery  and  prove  the  inde¬ 
structible  recuperative  force  of  a  great  government  of 
the  people.  One  of  these  is  to  prove  that  a  great 
democracy  can  keep  house  as  successfully  and  in  as 
business-like  a  fashion  as  any  other  government.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  first  step  towards  proving  this  is  to 
supply  ourselves  w’ith  a  systematic  method  of  handling 
our  estimates  and  expenditures  and  bringing  them  to 
the  point  where  they  will  not  be  an  unnecessary  strain 
upon  our  income  or  necessitate  unreasonable  taxation, 
in  other  words,  a  workable  budget  system,  and  I  re¬ 
spectfully  suggest  that  two  elements  are  essential  to 
such  a  system;  namely,  not  only  that  the  proposal  of 
appropriations  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  single  body, 
such  as  a  single  appropriations  committee  in  each  house 
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of  the  Congress,  but  also  that  tliis  body  should  be 
brouglit  into  such  coilperation  with  the  departments  of 
the  (jovernment  and  with  tlie  'Freusury  of  the  United 
States  as  would  enable  it  to  act  upon  a  complete  con¬ 
spectus  of  the  needs  of  the  (tovernnient  and  the  re¬ 
sources  from  which  it  must  draw  its  income.  I  reluc¬ 
tantly  vetoed  the  Budget  Bill  passed  by  the  last  session 
of  tlic  Congress  because  of  a  Constitutional  objection. 
'Fhe  iiouse  of  Representatives  subse<juently  modified  the 
Bill  in  order  to  meet  this  objection.  In  the  revised  form 
I  believe  that  the  Bill,  coupled  with  action  already  taken 
by  the  Cottgress  to  revise  its  rules  and  procedure,  fur¬ 
nishes  the  foundations  for  an  effective  national  budget 
system.  I  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  that  one  of  the 
first  steps  taken  by  the  present  session  of  the  Congress 
will  be  to  pa.ss  the  Butlget  Bill. 

The  nation’s  finances  have  shown  marked  improve¬ 
ment  during  the  past  year.  I'hc  total  ordinary  receipts 
of  .$6,694,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  exceecicd 
those  for  1919  by  $1,542,000,000,  while  the  total  net 
ordinary  expenditures  decreased  from  .$18,514,000,000 
to  $6,403,000,000.  The  gross  public  debt,  which 
reached  its  highest  point  on  August  31,  1919,  when  it 
was  $26,596,000,000,  had  dropped  on  November  30, 
1920,  to  $24,175,000,000.  There  has  also  been  a 
marked  decrease  in  holdings  of  Government  war  securi¬ 
ties  by  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
in  the  amount  of  bills  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
secured  by  Government  war  obligations.  This  fortu¬ 
nate  result  has  relieved  the  banks  and  left  them  freer 
to  finance  the  needs  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  com¬ 
merce.  It  has  been  due  in  large  part  to  the  reduction  of 
the  public  debt,  especially  of  the  floating  debt,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  improved  distribution  of  government 
securities  among  permanent  investors.  The  cessation  of 
the  Government’s  bemrowings  except  through  short-term 
certificates  of  indebtedness  has  been  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  to  the  people  of  the  country  at  large,  as 
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well  as  to  the  holders  of  Liberty  bonds  and  Victory 
notes,  and  has  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  matter 
of  effective  credit  control.  I'he  year  has  been  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  progressive  withdrawal  of  the  Treasury 
from  the  domestic  credit  market  and  from  a  position  of 
dominant  inffuence  in  that  market.  The  future  course 
will  necessarily  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  econ¬ 
omies  are  practiced  and  upon  the  burdens  placed  upon 
the  Treasury,  as  well  as  upon  industrial  developments 
and  the  maintenance  of  tax  receipts  at  a  sufficiently  high 
level. 

The  fundamental  fact  which  at  present  dominates  the 
Government’s  ffnancial  situation  is  that  seven  and  a 
half  billions  of  its  war  indebtedness  mature  within  the 
next  two  and  a  half  years.  Of  this  amount,  two  and  a 
half  billions  arc  floating  debt  and  five  billions  Victory 
notes  and  War  Savings  certificates.  The  fiscal  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Government  must  be  determined  with 
reference  to  these  maturities.  Sound  policy  demands 
that  Go\-ernrnent  expenditures  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
amount  which  will  permit  the  various  services  to  operate 
efficiently  and  that  Government  receipts  from  taxes  and 
salvage  be  maintained  sufficiently  high  to  provide  for 
current  requirements,  including  interest  and  sinking  fund 
charges  on  the  public  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  retire 
the  floating  debt  and  part  of  the  Victory  Loan  before 
maturity.  With  rigid  economy,  vigorous  salvage  opera¬ 
tions  and  adequate  revenues  from  taxation,  a  surplus  of 
current  receipts  over  current  expenditures  can  be  real¬ 
ized  and  should  be  applied  to  the  floating  debt.  All 
branches  of  the  Government  should  cooperate  to  see 
that  this  program  is  realized. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  necessity  of  economy  in 
Government  appropriations  and  expenditures  and  the 
avoidance  by  the  Congress  of  practices  which  take 
money  from  the  Treasury  by  indefinite  or  revolving  fund 
appropriations.  The  estimates  for  the  present  year 
show  that  over  a  billion  dollars  of  expenditures  were 
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uuthori/cd  hy  the  last  Congress  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  siiown  in  the  usual  compiled  statements  of 
appropriations.  This  strikingly  illustrates  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  making  direct  and  specitic  appropriations.  The 
relation  between  the  current  receipts  and  current  expen- 
ilitures  of  tlie  C Government  during  the  present  fiscal  year, 
as  well  as  during  the  last  half  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  has 
been  disturbed  by  the  extraordinary  burdens  thrown 
upon  the  'Freasury  by  the  'Fransportation  Act,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  con¬ 
trol.  Over  .‘^600, (>00,000  has  already  been  paid  to  the 
railroads  under  this  Act, — .$350,000,000  during  the 
prc.sent  fiscal  year;  and  it  is  estimated  that  further  pay¬ 
ments  aggregating  possibly  $650,000,000  must  still  be 
made  to  the  railroads  during  the  current  year.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  large  payments  have  already  seriously 
limited  the  Government’s  progress  in  retiring  the  float¬ 
ing  debt. 

Closely  connected  with  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
necessity  for  an  immediate  consideration  of  the  revi¬ 
sion  of  our  tax  laws.  Simplification  of  the  income  and 
profits  taxes  has  become  an  immediate  necessity.  These 
taxes  performed  an  indispensable  service  during  the 
war.  d'he  need  for  their  simplification,  however,  is  very 
great,  in  order  to  save  the  taxpayer  inconvenience  and 
expense  and  in  order  to  make  his  liability  more  certain 
and  definite.  Other  and  more  detailed  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  taxes  will  no  doubt  be  laid  before 
you  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  very  sympathetic  consideration  the  problem  of 
providing  adequate  facilities  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  former  members  of  the  military  and  naval  forces 
w*ho  are  sick  or  disabled  as  the  result  of  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  war.  'Fhese  heroic  men  can  never  be  paid  in 
money  for  the  service  they  patriotically  rendered  the 
nation.  Their  reward  w'ill  He  rather  in  realization  of 
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the  fact  that  they  vindicated  the  rights  of  their  country 
and  aided  in  safeguarding  civilization.  The  nation’s 
gratitude  must  be  effectively  revealed  to  them  by  the 
most  ample  provision  for  their  medical  care  and  treat¬ 
ment  as  well  as  for  their  vocational  training  and  place¬ 
ment.  The  time  has  come  when  a  more  complete 
program  can  be  formulated  and  more  satisfactorily  ad¬ 
ministered  for  their  treatment  and  training,  and  I  earn¬ 
estly  urge  that  the  Congress  give  the  matter  its  early 
consideration.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  will  outline  in  their 
annual  reports  proposals  covering  medical  care  and  re¬ 
habilitation  which  I  am  sure  will  engage  your  earnest 
study  and  command  your  most  generous  support. 

Permit  me  to  emphasize  once  more  the  need  for  action 
upon  certain  matters  upon  which  I  dwelt  at  some  length 
in  my  message  to  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-sixth 
Congress:  the  necessity,  for  example,  of  encouraging 
the  manufacture  of  dyestuffs  and  related  chemicals;  the 
importance  of  doing  everything  possible  to  promote 
agricultural  production  along  economic  lines,  to  improve 
agricultural  marketing  and  to  make  rural  life  more 
attractive  and  healthful;  the  need  for  a  law  regulating 
cold  storage  in  such  a  way  as  to  limit  the  time  during 
which  goods  may  be  kept  in  storage,  prescribing  the 
method  of  disposing  of  them  if  kept  beyond  the  per¬ 
mitted  period,  and  requiring  goods  released  from  stor¬ 
age  in  all  cases  to  bear  the  date  of  their  receipt.  It 
would  also  be  most  serviceable  if  it  were  provided  that 
all  goods  released  from  cold  storage  for  interstate  ship¬ 
ment  should  have  plainly  marked  upon  each  package 
the  selling  or  market  price  at  which  they  went  into 
storage,  in  order  that  the  purchaser  might  be  able  to 
learn  what  profits  stood  between  him  and  the  producer 
or  the  wholesale  dealer.  Indeed,  it  would  be  very 
serviceable  to  the  public  if  all  goods  destined  for  inter¬ 
state  commerce  were  made  to  carry  upon  every  packing 
case  whose  form  made  it  possible  a  plain  statement  of 
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the  price  at  which  they  left  the  iiunds  of  the  producer, 
I  respectfully  call  your  attention,  also,  to  the  recom- 
meiulations  of  the  message  referred  to  with  regard  to 
a  federal  license  for  all  corporations  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce. 

In  brief,  the  immediate  legislative  need  of  the  time  is 
the  removal  of  all  obstacles  to  tiie  realization  of  the  best 
ambitions  of  our  people  in  their  several  classes  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  the  strengthening  of  all  instrumentalities 
by  which  ditliculties  are  to  he  met  and  removed  and 
justice  dealt  out.  whether  by  law  or  by  some  form  of 
mediation  and  conciliation.  I  tlo  not  feel  it  to  be  my 
privilege  at  present  to  suggest  the  detailed  and  particular 
methods  by  which  these  objects  may  be  attained,  but  I 
have  faith  that  the  inquiries  of  your  several  committees 
will  discover  the  way  and  the  method. 

In  response  to  what  I  believe  to  he  tlie  impulse  of 
sympathy  and  opinion  throughout  the  United  States,  I 
earnestly  suggest  that  the  Congress  authorize  the 
'Freasury  of  tlie  Ihiited  States  to  make  to  the  struggling 
Government  of  .\rmenia  such  a  loan  as  was  made  to 
several  of  the  Allied  Governments  during  the  war;  and 
I  would  also  suggest  that  it  %vould  be  desirable  to  pro¬ 
vide  in  the  legislation  itself  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  tlius  loaned  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  a 
commission,  or  at  least  a  commissioner,  from  the  United 
States,  in  onlcr  that  revolutionary  tendencies  within 
Armenia  itself  might  not  be  afforded  by  tlie  loan  a  fur¬ 
ther  tempting  opportunity. 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Lslands  have  succeeded  in  main¬ 
taining  a  stable  government  since  the  last  action  of  the 
Congress  in  their  behalf,  and  have  thus  fulfilled  the  con¬ 
dition  set  by  the  Congress  as  precedent  to  a  consideration 
of  granting  independence  to  the  Islands.  I  respectfully 
submit  that  this  condition  precedent  having  been  ful¬ 
filled.  it  is  now  our  liberty  and  our  duty  to  keep  our 
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promise  to  the  people  of  tliose  Islands  by  granting  them 
the  independence  which  they  so  honorably  covet. 

I  have  not  so  much  laid  before  you  a  series  of  recom¬ 
mendations,  gentlemen,  as  sought  to  utter  a  confession 
of  faith,  of  the  faith  in  which  I  was  bred  and  which  it 
is  my  solemn  purpose  to  stand  by  until  my  last  fighting 
day.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  faith  of  America,  the  faith 
of  the  future,  and  of  all  the  victories  which  await 
national  action  in  the  days  to  come,  whether  in  America 
or  elsewhere. 


VKTO  OF  CHANGl'S  IX  CLAYTON  ACT 


VETO  MESSAGE  AtX'OMPANYlN’G  SENATE  BILL  4526, 
ni-H'KMBKR  30,  1920.  FROM  ORIGINAL  COPY  IN  xMR.' 
WILSON’S  FILES. 

T  RI'.TURX  herewith  without  my  signature  Senate 
hiil  No.  4526,  amending  Section  501  of  the  Trans¬ 
portation  ••y-t,  by  extending  the  effective  date  of  Section 
it>  of  t!ie  Clayton  Act. 

The  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act  was  responsive  to 
recommendations  which  I  made  to  the  Congress  on 
Dcceinher  2,  1913,  and  January  20,  1914,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  legislation  reganling  the  very  difficult  and  intri¬ 
cate  matter  of  trusts  and  monopolies.  In  speaking  of 
the  changes  which  opinion  deliberately  sanctions  and 
for  which  business  waits  I  observed: 

“It  w:iits  with  acquiescence,  in  the  first  place,  for  laws 
whiclt  will  eftectually  prohibit  and  prevent  such  inter¬ 
lockings  of  the  pfrsannvi  of  the  directorates  of  great 
ctjrporations — hanks  and  railroads,  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial  ami  public  service  bodies — as  in  effect  result  in 
making  those  who  borrow  and  those  who  lend  prac¬ 
tically  one  and  the  same,  those  who  sell  and  those  who 
buy  but  the  same  persons  trading  w'ith  one  another 
umlcr  different  names  and  in  different  combinations, 
and  those  who  affect  to  compete  in  fact  partners  and 
masters  of  some  whole  field  of  business.  Sufficient  time 
should  be  allowed,  of  course,  in  which  to  effect  these 
changes  of  organl/.atitm,  without  inconvenience  or  con¬ 
fusion." 

This  particular  recommendation  is  reflected  in  Sec¬ 
tion  !()  of  the  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act.  That  Act 
became  law  on  October  15,  1914,  and  it  was  provided 
that  Section  10  should  not  become  effective  until  two 
years  after  that  date,  in  order  that  the  carriers  and 
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others  affected  might  be  able  to  adjust  their  affairs  so 
that  no  inconvenience  or  confusion  might  result  from 
the  enforcement  of  its  provisions.  Further  extensions 
of  time,  amounting  in  all  to  more  than  four  years  and 
two  months,  have  since  been  made.  These  were  in  part 
due  to  the  intervention  of  Federal  control,  but  ten 
months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  resumption  of 
private  operation.  In  all,  over  six  years  have  elapsed 
since  this  enactment  was  put  upon  the  statute  book, 
so  that  all  interests  concerned  have  had  long  and  ample 
notice  of  the  obligations  it  imposes. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  adopted 
rules  responsive  to  the  requirements  of  Section  10.  In 
deferring  the  effective  date  of  Section  10,  the  Congress 
has  excepted  corporations  organized  after  January  12, 
1918,  and  as  to  such  corporations  the  commission’s 
rules  are  now  in  effect.  Therefore,  it  appears  that  the 
necessary  preliminary  steps  have  long  since  been  taken 
to  put  Section  10  into  effect,  and  the  practical  question 
now  to  be  decided  is  whether  the  partial  application 
of  those  rules  shall  be  continued  until  January  i,  1922, 
or  whether  their  application  shall  now  become  general, 
thus  bringing  under  them  all  common  carriers  eiigaged 
in  commerce  and  at  last  giving  full  effect  to  this  impor¬ 
tant  feature  of  the  Act  of  October  15,  1914. 

The  grounds  upon  which  further  extension  of  time 
is  asked,  in  addition  to  the  six  years  and  more  that  have 
already  elapsed,  have  been  stated  as  follows : 

“That  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  existing  provi¬ 
sions  of  Section  10  will  result  in  needless  expenditures 
on  the  part  of  carriers  in  many  instances;  that  some 
of  its  provisions  are  unworkable,  and  that  the  changed 
status  of  the  carriers  and  the  enactment  of  the  Trans¬ 
portation  Act  require  a  revision  of  Section  10,  in  order 
to  make  it  consistent  with  provisions  of  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Act.” 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  Congress  is  now  in 
session  and  can  readily  adopt  suitable  amendments  if 
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they  s!ial!  be  found  to  be  necessary,  such  reasons  for 
further  delay  appear  to  me  to  be  inadequate.  The 
souiuincss  of  the  principle  embodied  in  Section  lo 
appears  to  be  generally  admitted.  The  wholesome 
eitects  which  its  application  was  intended  to  produce 
should  no  longer  be  withheld  from  the  public  and  from 
the  common  carriers  immediately  concerned,  for  whose 
protection  it  was  particularly  designed. 


REFUSING  TO  SUBMIT  RAILWAY  LABOR 
PROBLEMS  TO  CONGRESS 


TELEGRAM  TO  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  TIIK  ASSOCIATION  OF 
RAILWAY  EXECUTIVES  AND  TO  THE  OFFICERS  OF 
TWO  RAILWAY  UNIONS,  FEHRUARY  6,  I92I.  FROM 
ORIGINAL  COPY  IN  MR.  WILSON’s  FILES. 

1HAVE  carefully  considered  the  several  telegrams 
addressed  to  me  dealing  with  the  labor  questions 
and  railroad  management  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board  in  Chicago. 

The  Transportation  Act  approved  February  28, 
1920,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  previous  legislation 
places  all  questions  dealing  with  finances  and  railroad 
management  and  necessary  rates  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  hence  all  ques¬ 
tions  involving  the  expense  of  operation,  the  necessities 
of  the  railroads  and  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
secure  the  successful  operation  thereof  are  now  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission. 

At  the  same  time  the  act  placed  all  questions  of  dis¬ 
pute  between  carriers  and  their  employees  and  sub¬ 
ordinate  officials  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board,  now  sitting  in  Chicago.  This  board  is 
composed  of  three  members  constituting  the  labor 
group,  representing  the  employees  and  .subordinate 
officials  of  the  carriers;  three  members  constituting  the 
management  group,  representing  the  carriers ;  and  three 
members  constituting  the  public  group,  representing  the 
public.  So  far  as  I  am  advised,  the  board  may  be 
relied  on  to  give  careful  and  intelligent  consideration 
to  all  questions  within  its  jurisdiction.  To  seek  to 
influence  either  of  these  bodies  upon  anything  which 
has  been  placed  within  their  jurisdiction  by  Congress 
would  be  unwise  and  open  to  grave  objection. 
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It  would  be  manifestly  unwise  for  me,  therefore,  to 
take  any  action  which  would  interfere  with  the  orderly 
procedure  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board;  and  all  the  matters  men¬ 
tioned  in  your  telegrams  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
one  or  the  other  of  these  bodies;  and  in  their  action  I 
think  we  may  repose  entire  confidence. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  does  not  seem  wise  to 
comply  with  your  suggestion  that  the  matter  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congress,  and  the  only  action  deemed 
necessary  is  to  submit  copies  of  the  telegrams  received 
from  you  and  from  the  representatives  of  the  railroad 
executives  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  for  such  action  as  these 
bodies  may  deem  wise  in  the  premises.  This  will  be 
done. 

W OODROW  W I  I.SON. 


THE  BELGIAN  DEBT 


MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS,  FEBRUARY  22,  1 92 1.  FROM 
THE  “congressional  RECORD, “  VOL.  60,  F.  3598, 

IHE'REWITH  call  your  attention  to  an  agreement 
with  Belgium  made  by  the  British  and  French 
premiers  and  myself,  which  is  embodied  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter: 

June  16,  lp;p- 

M.  Hymans, 

Ministre  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  Hotel  Lotti,  Paris. 

Sir:  The  Reparation  Clauses  of  the  draft  1  reaty  of  Peace  with 
Germany  obligate  C^ermany  to  make  reimbursement  of  all  sums 
which  Belgium  has  borrowed  from  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  up  to  November  n,  1918,  on  account  of  the  violation 
by  Germany  of  the  Treaty  of  1839.  As  evidence  of  such  an  obliga¬ 
tion  Germany  is  to  make  a  special  issue  of  bonds  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Reparation  Commission. 

Each  of  the  undersigned  will  recommend  to  the  appropriate  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency  of  his  Government  that  upon  the  delivery  to  the 
Reparation  Commission  of  such  bonds  his  Government  accept  an 
amount  thereof  corresponding  to  the  sums  which  Belgium  has  bor¬ 
rowed  from  his  Government  since  the  w^ar  and  up  to  November  ii, 
1918,  together  with  interest  at  5  per  cent  unless  already  included  m 
such  sums,  in  satisfaction  of  Belgium's  obligation  on  account  of  such 
loans,  which  obligation  of  Belgium's  shall  thereupon  be  canceled. 

We  are,  dear  Mr.  Minister, 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  CI4IMENCEAU. 
Woodrow  Wii^on. 

D.  Lloyd-Georoe. 

In  recommending  to  you  that  Congress  take  appro¬ 
priate  action  with  regard  to  this  agreement,  certain 
facts  should  be  brought  to  your  attention. 

The  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  guaranteed  by  the 
Treaty  of  London  of  1839.  In  considering  the  repara¬ 
tion  to  be  made  by  Germany  it  was  agreed  that  the 
action  of  Germany  in  grossly  violating  this  treaty  by 
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ail  attack  on  Belgium,  ohlijfatecl  the  German  Govem- 
inent  under  international  law  to  repay  to  Belgium  the 
costs  of  war.  On  this  principle  the  I'reaty  of  Versailles 
(Art.  232)  provided  that  in  accordance  with  Germany’s 
pledges  alrcatly  given  as  to  the  complete  restoration 
for  Belgium,  Germany  should  undertake,  in  addition 
to  the  compensation  for  material  liamage,  to  make  re- 
imhurscnient  ol  all  sums  which  Belgium  had  borrowed 
from  the  Alliei!  and  .\ssociutcd  (jovernments  up  to 
N'ovemher  ii,  ipiS,  together  with  interest  at  five  per 
cent  per  annum  on  such  sums.  I  his  obligation  was  to  be 
dischargeti  by  a  special  issue  of  bearer  bonds  to  an 
eiiuivalent  amount  payable  in  gold  marks  on  May  i, 
1926,  or  at  the  option  ot  the  Gierman  Government  on 
the  1st  ol  May  in  any  year  up  to  1926. 

For  various  reasons  the  undertaking  defined  in  the 
ab<>ve  letter  was  not  embodied  in  the  treaty.  Belgium’s 
obligations  to  the  I'nited  States  for  advances  made  up 
to  the  date  of  the  armistice  amounted  to  approximately 
.$i7i,ooo,<joo,  aiul  to  England  and  France  they 
amounted,  I  am  informed,  to  about  ,£164,700,000.  In 
view  of  the  special  circumstances  in  which  Belgium 
became  involved  in  the  war  and  the  attitude  of  this 
country  towards  Belgium,  it  wnis  felt  that  the  United 
States  miglit  well  agree  to  make  the  same  agreement 
respecting  pre-armistice  loans  to  Belgium  as  England 
and  l•'rancc  offerei!  to  do. 

Ad\‘ances  made  by  the  'Freasury  to  the  Belgian 
Government  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the 
armistice  amounted  to  .$171,780,000.  This  principal 
sum,  however,  includes  advances  of  $499,400  made  to 
enable  the  Belgians  to  pay  the  interest  due  November 
15,  1917,  and  $1,571,468.42  to  enable  the  payment  of 
the  interest  due  May  15,  1918.  The  interest  on  the 
advances  lias  been  paid  up  to  April  15,  1919,  the 
interest  due  from  May  15,  1918,  to  that  date  having 
been  paid  out  of  the  'Freasury  loans  for  which  the 
United  States  holds  Belgian  obligations,  which,  how- 
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ever,  were  made  after  November  ii,  1918,  the  date 
of  the  armistice.  This  latter  advance  would  not  come 
within  the  terms  of  the  agreement  above  mentioned. 
If,  therefore,  the  United  States  accepts  payment  of 
Belgian  obligations  given  before  the  armistice  by  receiv¬ 
ing  a  corresponding  amount  of  German  obligations,  it 
would  seem  that  it  should  receive  German  obligations 
amounting  to  $171,780,000  with  interest  from  April 
15,  1919. 

Although  it  is  understood  that  England  and  France 
will  take  their  share  of  the  German  bonds  when 
received  by  Belgium,  I  am  informed  that  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission  has  not  as  yet  finally  determined  the 
details  of  the  issuance  of  the  necessary  bonds  by  the 
German  Government.  A  recommendation  at  this  time 
that  suitable  legislative  action  should  be  taken  may 
appear  somewhat  premature,  but  in  view  of  the 
aproaching  termination  of  my  administration  I  have 
brought  this  matter  to  your  attention,  hoping  that  suit¬ 
able  action  may  be  taken  at  the  appropriate  time. 


ViaX)  OF  I-:MI-;R(iFNCY  TARIFF  BILL 


.MKKSACJK  TO  TIIK  HOrSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MARCH 
3,  1921.  FROM  THE  “congressional  RECORD,” 
VOL.  60,  PPS.  4498-4499. 

T  RETURN  herewith  without  my  approval  H.  R. 
A  15,275,  an  act  imposing  temporary  duties  upon  cer¬ 
tain  agricultural  prtHiucts  to  meet  present  emergencies 
to  provide  revenue  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  title  of  this  measure  indicates  that  it  has  several 
purptjses.  The  report  of  tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  reveals  that  its  principal  object  is  to  furnish 
relief  to  certain  producers  in  the  nation  who  have  been 
unable  to  discover  satisfactory  markets  in  foreign 
countries  for  their  products  and  whose  prices  have 
fallen. 

Very  little  reflection  would  lead  any  one  to  conclude 
that  the  measure  would  not  furnish  in  any  substantial 
degree  the  relief  sought  by  the  producers  of  most  of 
tlie  staple  commodities  which  it  covers.  'Fhis  Nation 
has  been  for  very  many  years  a  large  exporter  of 
agricultural  products.  For  nearly  a  generation  before 
it  entered  the  European  war  its  exports  exceeded  its 
imports  of  agricultural  commodities  by  from  approxi¬ 
mately  $200,000,000  to  more  than  5 00,000,000.  In 
recent  years  this  excess  has  greatly  increased,  and  in 
1919  reached  the  huge  total  of  $1,904,292,000.  The 
excess  of  exports  of  staple  products  is  especially 
marked.  In  1913  the  nation  Imported  783,481  bushels 
of  wheat,  valued  at  .$670,931,  and  in  1920,  35,848,648 
bushels,  worth  .$75,398,834;  while  it  exported  in  1913, 
99,508,968  bushels,  wortli  $95,098,838,  and  in  1920, 
218,280,231  bushels,  valued  at  $596,957,796. 

In  the  year  1913  it  imported  85,183  barrels  of  wheat 
flour  valueii  at  $347,877,  and  in  1920,  800,788  barrels 
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valued  at  $8,669,300;  while  it  exported  in  the  hrst  year 
12  278,206  barrels  valued  at  $56,865,444,  and  in  1920, 

10  8^3  952,  barrels  valued  at  ^$224,472,448.  In  19^3 
it  imported  $3,888,604  worth  of  corn,  and  in  1920, 
$0  257,377  worth,  while  its  exports  in  the  first  yeai 
were  valued  at  $26,515,146  and  in  1920  at  $26,453,- 
681  Of  unmanufactured  cotton  in  1920  it  imported 
approximately  300,000,000  pounds  valued  at  $138,- 
743000  while  it  exported  more  than  3,179,000,000 
pounds  worth  over  $1,136,000,000.  Of  preserved 
milk,  in  the  same  year,  it  imported  $3,331,812  worth 
and  exported  $65,239,020  worth.  Its  imports  in  the 
same  year  of  sugar  and  wool  of  course  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  exports. 

It  is  obvious  that  for  the  commodities,  except  sugar 
and  wool,  mentioned  in  the  measure,  which  make  up 
the  greater  part  of  our  agricultural  international  trade, 
the  imports  can  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  prices  of 
the  domestic  products.  This  is  strikingly  true  of  such 
commodities  as  wheat  and  corn.  The  imports  of  wheat 
have  come  mainly  from  Canada  and  Argentina  and 
have  not  competed  with  the  domestic  crop.  Rather 
they  have  supplemented  it.  The  domestic  demand  has 
been  for  specific  classes  and  qualities  of  foreign  wheat 
to  meet  particular  milling  and  planting  needs.  They 
are  a  small  fraction  of  our  total  production  and  of  our 
wheat  exports.  The  price  of  wheat  is  a  world  price; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  little  moment  whether  the  Cana¬ 
dian  wheat  goes  directly  into  the  markets  of  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  or  indirectly  through  this 
country.  The  relatively  small  quantity  of  corn  im¬ 
ported  into  this  country  has  a  specialized  use  and  does 
not  come  into  competition  with  the  domestic  commodity. 

The  situation  in  which  many  of  the  farmers  of  the 
country  find  themselves  cannot  be  remedied  by  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  this  sort.  This  is  doubtless  generally  under¬ 
stood.  There  is  no  short  way  out  of  existing  conditions, 
and  measures  of  this  sort  can  only  have  the  effect  of 
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deceivinji  the  fanners  and  of  raisinjij  false  hopes  among 
them,  .\ctuul  relief  can  come  only  from  the  adoption 
of  constructive  measures  of  a  liroatler  scope,  from  the 
restoration  of  peace  e\ery\vherc  in  the  world,  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  normal  industrial  pursuits,  the  recovery 
particularly  of  Europe,  and  the  iliscovery  there  of  addi¬ 
tional  credit  fouiuiations  on  the  basis  of  which  her 
peciple  may  arrange  to  take  from  farmers  and  other 
producers  of  this  Nation  a  greater  part  of  their  surplus 
prtuluction. 

One  does  not  pay  a  compliment  to  the  American 
farmer  who  attempts  to  alarm  him  by  dangers  from 
foreign  competition.  The  American  farmers  are  the 
most  effective  agricultural  protlucers  in  the  world, 
'i'iieir  production  is  several  times  as  great  for  each 
worker  as  that  of  their  principal  foreign  rivals.  This 
grows  out  of  the  intelligence  of  the  American  farmer, 
the  nature  of  his  agricultural  practices  and  economy, 
and  the  fact  that  he  has  the  assistance  of  scientific  and 
practical  agencies,  which  in  respect  to  variety  of  activ¬ 
ity,  of  personnel,  and  of  financial  support  exceed  those 
of  any  other  two  or  three  nations  in  the  world  combined, 
llicre  is  little  doubt  that  the  farmers  of  this  Nation 
will  not  only  continue  mainly  to  supply  the  home 
tlcmand,  but  will  be  increasingly  called  upon  to  supply 
a  large  part  of  the  needs  of  tlie  rest  of  the  world. 

What  the  farmer  now  needs  is  ntit  only  a  better  sys¬ 
tem  of  domestic  marketing  and  credit,  but  especially 
larger  foreign  markets  for  his  surplus  products. 

Clearly,  measures  of  this  sort  will  not  conduce  to  an 
expansion  of  the  foreign  market.  It  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  a  measure  w’hich  strikes  a  blow  at  our 
foreign  trade  should  follow  so  closely  upon  the  action 
of  Congress  directing  the  resumption  of  certain  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  especially  at  the 
urgent  insistence  of  representatives  of  the  farming 
interests,  who  believed  that  its  resumption  would  im¬ 
prove  foreign  marketing.  Indeed,  when  one  surveys 
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I'ecent  activities  in  the  foreign  field,  and  measures 
enacted  affecting  the  foreign  trade,  one  cannot  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  is  consistency 
only  in  their  contradictions  and  inconsistencies. 

We  have  been  vigorously  building  up  a  great  mer¬ 
chant  marine  and  providing  for  improvement  of  market¬ 
ing  in  foreign  countries  by  the  passage  of  an  export 
trade  law  and  of  measures  for  the  promotion  of  bank- 
ing  agencies  in  foreign  countries.  Now  it  appears  that 
we  propose  to  render  these  measures  abortive  in  whole 
or  in  part. 

I  imagine  there  is  little  doubt  that  while  this  measure 
is  temporary,  it  is  intended  as  a  foundation  for  action 
of  a  similar  nature  of  a  very  geneial  and  permanent 
character.  It  would  seem  to  be  designed  to  pave  the 
way  for  such  action,  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
America  had  anything  to  fear  from  foreign  competition, 
that  time  has  passed.  I  cannot  believe  that  American 
producers  who  in  most  respects  are  the  most  effective 
in  the  world  can  have  any  dread  of  competition  when 
they  view  the  fact  that  their  country  has  come  through 
the  great  struggle  of  tlie  last  few  years,  relatively  speak¬ 
ing,  untouched,  while  their  principal  competitors  are 
in  varying  degrees  sadly  stricken  and  laboring  under 
adverse  conditions  from  which  they  will  not  recover  for 
many  years. 

Changes  of  a  very  radical  character  have  taken  place. 
The  United  States  has  become  a  great  creditor  Nation. 
She  has  lent  certain  Governments  of  Europe  more  than 
$9,000,000,000,  and  as  a  result  of  the  enormous  excess 
of  our  exports  there  is  an  additional  commercial 
indebtedness  of  foreign  nations  to  our  own  of  perhaps 
not  less  than  $4,000,000,000.  There  are  only  three 
ways  in  which  Europe  can  meet  her  part  of  her  indebted¬ 
ness,  namely,  by  the  establishment  of  private  credits, 
by  the  shipment  of  gold,  or  of  commodities.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  for  Europe  to  discover  the  requisite  securities  as 
a  basis  for  the  necessary  credits.  Europe  is  not  in  a 
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position  at  the  present  time  to  send  us  the  amount  of 
j^old  whieii  would  be  needed,  and  we  could  not  view 
further  large  imports  of  gold  into  this  country  without 
concern.  'I'he  result,  to  say  the  least,  would  be  a  larger 
disarrangement  of  international  exchange  and  distur¬ 
bance  of  international  trade. 

If  we  wish  to  have  Europe  settle  her  debts,  govern- 
metual  or  commercial,  we  must  be  prepared  to  buy  from 
her,  and  if  we  wish  to  assist  Europe  and  ourselves 
In  the  export  either  of  food,  of  raw  materials,  or 
finished  products,  we  must  be  prepared  to  welcome 
commodities  which  we  need  and  which  liurope  will  be 
prepared,  with  n<»  little  pain,  to  send  us. 

Clearly,  this  is  no  time  for  the  erection  here  of  high 
trade  barriers.  It  would  strike  a  blow  at  the  large  and 
successful  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  many  of 
our  great  industries  to  place  themselves  on  an  export 
basis.  It  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  normal  re¬ 
adjustment  of  business  conditions  throughout  the  world, 
which  is  as  vital  to  the  welfare  of  this  country  as  to 
that  of  ail  the  other  nations.  The  United  States  has 
a  duty  to  itself  as  well  as  to  the  world,  and  it  can  dis¬ 
charge  this  duty  by  widening,  not  by  contracting,  its 
world  markets. 

This  measure  has  only  slight  interest  so  far  as  its 
prospective  revenue  yields  are  concerned.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  aggregate  addition  to  the  Nation’s 
income  from  its  tjperation  for  ten  months  would  be  less 
than  $72,000,000,  and  of  this  more  than  half  would 
arise  from  the  proposed  duty  on  sugar.  Obviously  this 
and  much  more  can  be  secured  in  ways  known  to  the 
Congress,  which  would  be  vastly  less  burdensome  to 
the  American  consumer  and  American  industry. 

The  rates,  however,  have  a  peculiar  interest.  In 
practically  every  case  they  cither  equal  or  exceed  those 
established  under  the  Payne-AIdrich  Act,  in  which  the 
principle  of  protection  reached  its  high-water  mark, 
and  the  enactment  of  which  was  followed  by  an  effective 
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exhibition  of  protest  on  tlie  part  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  sober  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the  Nation,  or 
even  of  the  special  class  whose  interests  are  imme¬ 
diately  affected  by  this  measure,  will  sanction  a  return, 
especially  in  view  of  conditions  which  lend  even  less 
justification  for  such  action,  to  a  policy  of  legislation 
for  selfish  Interests  which  will  foster  monopoly  and 
increase  the  disposition  to  look  upon  the  Government 
as  an  instrument  for  private  gain  instead  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  well-being. 

Such  a  policy  is  antagonistic  to  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  and  can  only 
serve  to  revive  the  feeling  of  irritation  on  the  part  of 
the  great  masses  of  the  people  and  of  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  motives  of  rulers  and  the  results  of  government. 


“THE  ROAD  AWAY  FROM  REVOLUTION” 

FROM  THE  “ATLANTIC  MONTHLY,”  AUGUST,  I923. 

TN  THESE  doubtful  and  anxious  days,  when  all  the 

world  is  at  unrest  and,  look  which  way  you  will,  the 
road  ahead  seems  darkened  by  sliadows  which  portend 
dangers  of  many  kinds,  it  is  only  common  prudence  that 
we  should  look  about  us  and  attempt  to  assess  the  causes 
of  distress  and  the  most  likely  means  of  removing 
them. 

There  must  be  some  real  ground  for  the  universal 
unrest  and  perturbation.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  super¬ 
ficial  politics  or  in  mere  economic  blunders-  ’  It  probably 
lies  deep  at  the  sources  of  the  spiritual  life  of  our  time. 
It  leads  to  revolution;  and  perhaps  if  we  take  the  case 
of  the  Russian  Revolution,  the  outstanding  event  of  its 
kind  in  our  age,  we  may  find  a  good  deal  of  instruction 
for  our  judgment  of  present  critical  situations  and  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

What  gave  rise  to  the  Russian  Revolution?  The 
answer  can  only  be  that  it  was  the  product  of  a  whole 
social  system.  It  was  not  in  fact  a  sudden  thing.  It 
had  been  gathering  head  for  several  generations.  It 
was  due  to  the  systematic  denial  to  the  great  body  of 
Russians  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  all  normal 
men  desire  and  must  have  if  they  are  to  be  contented 
and  within  reach  of  happiness.  The  lives  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  Russian  people  contained  no  opportunities, 
but  were  hemmed  in  by  barriers  against  which  they 
w'ere  constantly  flinging  their  spirits,  only  to  fall  back 
bruised  and  dispirited.  Only  the  powerful  were  suf¬ 
fered  to  secure  their  rights  or  even  to  gain  access  to 
the  means  of  material  success. 

It  is  to  be  noted  as  a  leading  fact  of  our  time  that  it 
was  against  ‘capitalism’  that  the  Russian  leaders 
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directed  their  attack.  It  was  capitalism  that  made  them 
see  red;  and  it  is  against  capitalism  under  one  name  or 
another  that  the  discontented  classes  everywhere  draw 
their  indictment. 

There  are  thoughtful  and  well-informed  men  all  over 
the  world  who  believe,  with  much  apparently  sounil 
reason,  that  the  abstract  thing,  the  system,  which  wc 
call  capitalism,  is  indispensable  to  the  industrial  sup¬ 
port  and  development  of  modern  civilization.  And 
yet  everyone  who  has  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  social 
forces  must  know  that  great  and  widespread  reactions 
like  that  which  is  now  unquestionably  manifesting  itself 
against  capitalism  <lo  not  occur  without  cause  or  prov¬ 
ocation;  and  before  we  commit  ourselves  irreconcilably 
to  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  this  movement  of  the  time, 
we  ought  frankly  to  put  to  ourselves  the  question.  Is 
the  capitalistic  system  unimpeachable?  which  is  another 
way  of  asking.  Have  capitalists  generally  used  their 
power  for  the  benefit  of  the  countries  in  which  their 
capital  is  employed  and  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow 

men?  . 

Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  too  true  that  capitalists  have 
often  seemed  to  regard  the  men  whom  they  used  as 
mere  instruments  of  profit,  whose  physical  and  mental 
powers  it  was  legitimate  to  exploit  with  as  slight  cost 
to  themselves  as  possible,  either  of  money  or  of 
sympathy?  Have  not  many  fine  men  who  were 
actuated  by  the  highest  principles  in  every  other  rela¬ 
tionship  of  life  seemed  to  hold  that  generosity  and 
humane  feeling  were  not  among  the  imperative  man¬ 
dates  of  conscience  In  the  conduct  of  a  banking 
business,  or  in  the  development  of  an  industrial  or 
commercial  enterprise? 

And,  if  these  offenses  against  high  morality  and  true 
citizenship  have  been  frequently  observable,  are  we  to 
say  that  the  blame  for  the  present  discontent  and  tur¬ 
bulence  is  wholly  on  the  side  of  those  who  arc  in  revolt 
against  them?  Ought  we  not,  rather,  to  seek  a  way 
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to  remove  such  offenses  and  make  life  itself  clean  for 
those  who  will  share  honorably  and  cleanly  in  it? 

I  he  world  has  been  made  safe  for  democracy.  There 
need  now  be  no  fear  that  any  such  mad  design  as  that 
entertained  by  the  insolent  and  ignorant  Hohenzollerns 
and  their  counselors  may  prevail  against  it  But 
democracy  has  not  yet  made  the  world  safe  against 
irrational  revolution.  That  supreme  task,  which  is 
nothing  less  than  the  salvation  of  civilization,  now  faces 
democracy,  insistent,  imperative.  There  is  no  escap- 
mg  it,  unless  everything  we  have  built  up  is  presently 
to  fall  in  ruin  about  us;  and  the  United  States,  as  the 
greatest  of  democracies,  must  undertake  it. 

I  he  toad  that  leads  away  from  revolution  is  clearly 
marked,  for  it  is  defined  by  the  nature  of  men  and  of 
organized  society.  It  therefore  behooves  us  to  study 
very  carefully  and  very  candidly  the  exact  nature  of  the 
task  and  the  means  of  its  accomplishment. 

I  he  nature  of  men  and  of  organized  society  dictates 
the  maintenance  in  every  field  of  action  of  the  highest 
and  purest  standards  of  justice  and  of  right  dealing; 
and  it  is  essential  to  efficacious  thinking  in  this  critical 
niatter  that  wc  should  not  entertain  a  narrow  or  tech¬ 
nical  conception  of  justice.  By  justice  the  lawyer  gen¬ 
erally  means  the  prompt,  fair,  and  open  application  of 
impartial  rules;  but  we  call  ours  a  Christian  civilization, 
and  a  Christian  conception  of  justice  must  be  much 
higher.  It  must  include  sympathy  and  helpfulness  and 
a  willingness  to  forego  self-interest  in  order  to  promote 
the  welfare,  happiness,  and  contentment  of  others  and 
of  the  community  as  a  wliole.  This  is  what  our  age  is 
blindly  feeling  after  in  its  reaction  against  what  it  deems 
the  too  great  selfishness  of  the  capitalistic  system. 

The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  this,  that  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  cannot  survive  materially  unless  it  be  redeemed 
spiritually.  It  can  be  saved  only  by  becoming  per¬ 
meated  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  being  made  free 
and  happy  by  the  practices  which  spring  out  of  that 
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spirit.  Only  thus  can  discontent  be  driven  out  and  all 
the  shadows  lifted  from  the  road  ahead. 

Here  is  the  final  challenge  to  our  churches,  to  our 
political  organizations,  and  to  our  capitalists — to  every¬ 
one  who  fears  God  or  loves  his  country.  Shall  we  not 
all  earnestly  cooperate  to  bring  in  the  new  day? 


“HIGH  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ARMISTICE  DAY” 


LAST  PUBLIC  ADDRESS,  DELIVERED  OVER  THE  RADIO 
NOVEMBER  10,  1 923.  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK 

times  which  REPOR'I'ED  the  speech  as  ac- 

rUALLY  DELIVERED,  NOT  AS  WRIITEN  BY  MR 
WILSON. 

''T^HE  anniversary  of  Armistice  Day  should  stir  us  to 
great  exaltation  of  spirit  because  of  the  proud 
recoIlecHon  that  it  was  our  day,  a  day  above  those  early 
'^^‘'''ci*-to-be-f  orgotten  November  which 
lifted  the  world  to  the  high  levels  of  vision  and  achieve¬ 
ment  upon  which  the  great  war  for  democracy  and 
right  was  fought  and  won,  although  the  stimulating 
memories  of  that  happy  triumpli  are  forever  marred 
and  embittered  lor  us  by  the  shameful  fact  that  when 
the  victory  was  won— —won,  be  it  remembered,  chiefly 
by  the  indomitable  spirit  and  ungrudging  sacrifices  of 
our  own  incomparable  soldiers— -we  turned  our  backs 
upon  our  associates  and  refused  to  bear  any  responsible 
part  m  the  administration  of  peace,  or  the  firm  and 
permanent  establishment  of  the  results  of  the  war- 
won  at  so  terrible  a  cost  of  life  and  treasure— and  with¬ 
drew  into  a  sullen  and  selfish  isolation,  which  is  deeply 
Ignoble  because  manifestly  cowardly  and  dishonorable. 

This  must  always  be  a  source  of  deep  mortification 
to  p  and  we  shall  inevitably  be  forced  by  the  moral 
obligations  of  freedom  and  honor  to  retrieve  that  fatal 
error  and  assume  once  more  the  role  of  courage,  self- 
respect,^  and  helpfulness  which  every  true  American 
must  wish  to  regard  as  our  natural  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world. 

That  we  should  have  thus  done  a  great  wrong  to 
civilization  at  one  of  the  most  critical  turning  points 
in  the  history  of  the  world  is  the  more  to  be  deplored 
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because  every  anxious  year  that  has  followed  has  made 
the  exceeding  need  for  such  service  as  we  might  have 
rendered  more  and  more  pressing  as  demoralizing  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  we  might  have  controlled  have  gone 
from  bad  to  worse. 

And  now,  as  if  to  furnish  a  sort  of  sinister  climax, 
France  and  Italy  between  them  have  made  waste  paper 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  the  whole  held  of  inter¬ 
national  relationship  is  in  perilous  confusion. 

The  affairs  of  the  world  can  be  set  straight  only  by 
the  firmest  and  most  determined  exhibition  of  the  will 
to  lead  and  make  right  prevail. 

Happily,  the  present  situation  in  the  world  of  affairs 
affords  us  the  opportunity  to  retrieve  the  past  and  to 
render  to  mankind  the  inestimable  service  of  proving 
that  there  is  at  least  one  great  and  powerful  nation 
which  can  turn  away  from  programs  of  self-interest 
and  devote  itself  to  practicing  and  establishing  the 
highest  ideals  of  disinteresteii  service  and  the  consistent 
standards  of  conscience  and  of  right. 

The  only  wniy  in  whicli  wc  can  worthily  give  proof  of 
our  appreciation  of  the  high  signiiicunce  of  Armistice 
Day  is  by  resolving  to  put  self-interest  away  and  once 
more  formulate  and  act  upon  the  iiighest  ideals  and 
purposes  of  international  policy. 

Thus,  and  only  thus,  can  we  return  to  the  true  tradi¬ 
tions  of  America. 


LAST  PUBLIC  STATEMENT 


TELEGRAM  TO  MR.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY  COxNVEYiNG  JACK- 
SON  DAY  GREETINGS  TO  THE  DEMOCRATS  OF  PITTs" 
BURGH,  JANUARY  6,  1 924.  FROM  ORIGINAL  COPY 
IN  MR.  wn.so.v’s  FILES. 

P  LEASE  give  my  warmest  salutations  and  greetings 
A  to  those  who  will  assemble  for  the  Jackson  Day 
dinner.  They  are  to  be  congratulated  on  representing 
the  party  to  which  must  be  entrusted  the  redemption  of 
the  nation  from  the  degradation  of  purpose  into  which 
it  has  in  recent  days  been  drawn.  An  aggressive  fight 
for  the  establishment  of  high  principles  and  just  action 
will  restore  the  prestige  of  our  nation  as  nothing  else 
could,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  part. 

Pray  accept  my  warm  personal  regard. 

Woodrow  Wilso.n. 

(Woodrow  Wilson  died  b'ebruary  3,  1924. j 
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